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PREFACE 


Adam’s Eepoits on the State of Education in Bengal sub- 
mitted to Govcinment in the thiities ot the last century aic a 
'veritable stoieliouse of infoimation about the intellectual and 
-cultural conditions of the people of this province in those days 
In fact, the ^alue oi these documents cannot be ovei -estimated 
They provide ns ivith an accuiate pictuie of the educational 
-condition of the jieople of Bengal in the early veais of the nine- 
teenth centuiy and, incidentally, they throv much light on 
■othei aspects of life too Then importance to students 
of cultuial histoiy of Bengal and specially of education is indeed 
gieat This impoitance is all the more enhanced uhen we con- 
sider tile paucitj of mateiials foi reconstructing the cultural 
history of the province in the early years of Biitish rule m this 
country The literature of the dat does not offer us much help, 
noi are the contempoiaiy lecords plenty Then again, 
some of these lecoids lack the sympathetic understanding 
of, and close familiarity with, the life of the people — chaiacteiis- 
tics ^vhlch Adam brings to beai upon his investigations Adam 
possessed also a rare insight which helped him to assess vith i 
fair amount of accuracy the actual state of things and to un- 
derstand the leal intellectual needs of the people Indeed as 
Bentinck remarked while appointing him, Adam was eminently 
suited foi the task enti listed to him and these Repoits show 
how successfulh he performed it Moieovei, Adam supports his 
lesearches and findings witli a mass of laluable statistics whieli 
add to the importance of his reports, and thei aie lustly held 
in high esteem bv those uho aie familiar vith them 

Unfortunately, Adam’s Repoits have been long out of punt 
In fact copies of the first edition aie extremely rare Even in 
1861 the original reports were not easih accessible and so the 
Bengal Government accepted the offer of the Rev J Long (of 
the indigo fame) “ to edit a selection from or digest of the most 
viseful portions of them ” But ill-health prevented Long from 
giving immediate effect to his ideas and it was not till 1868 that 
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]ie could bung out his edition But Long’s, edition too has been 
out of punt foi man\ ■^ears The lepoits, ho^^evel, have not lost 
then impoitance even non To the histouans then value is 
obvious , but otheis also will find in them many things of interest 
and impoitance The pioblem of education of luial Bengal is 
still a live issue It lemains yet to be solved Adam’s suivevs 
and lecommendations may, even to-day, offei us mteiestmg 
sidelights on the pioblem and its possible solution 

Then again lefeiencc to Adam’s lepoits eiops up occasional- 
ly 111 educational conti ovei sies of to-day Onlv the othei day Sii 
Philip Hal tog, published an anaHsis of poitions of Adam’s 
Eepoits to dispio've the suggestion, often made on the authout^ 
of Adam, that m the eaily \eais of Biitish lule Bengal possessed 
a ‘ lac ’ of pathshalas, i c , Milage elementaiy schools'^ 

It IS toi these leasons that I suggested to Dr Syamapiasad 
Mookeijee, Piesident of the Post-Giaduate Council m Aits 
and ex-Viee-Chancelloi, Calcutta Univeisitj, that a fiesh 
edition of these lepoits might be published bv the Univeisity 
Di Mookei]ee leadilv accepted the suggestion and gave the 
necessaiy peimission The piesent woik could not have seen the 
light of daj but foi Ins kind encouiagement I take this oppoi- 
tunitv of lecoiding mj debt of giatitude to him 

In piepaiing this edition I have followed generally the text 
of the oiiginal edition This diffeis fiom Long’s edition in seveial 
lespects Long left out seveial impoitaut sections of the original 
edition, as well as the valuable statistical appendix of the 
Second Eepoit I have included the omitted sections in the 
body of the book but I have incoipoiated the appendix in the 
appendix to my edition Long, however, appended a lengthy and 
valuable introduction entitled “ A Buef View of the Past and 
Piesent State of Vernacular Education m Bengal ” in which he 
gave a idsumd of what had been done in Bengal since Adam 
submitted his final lepoit in 1838 This mti eduction contains a 
mass of impoitant mateiials and so I have retained it as an 


' f'ee infra, pp 6 and 7 For the controversy see Sir Philip Hartog 
Some Aspects of Indian Education, Past and Present , also my article 
Literacy in Bengal in Early British Penod ” m the Modern Review foi 
August, 1939 and E V Parulekar’s article “ Literacy of India in Pre 
British Days ” m the Progress of Education (Poona) for July, 1940 
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appendix Long’s repiint contains also the coiiespondence be- 
tween Adam and Bentmch leading to the appointment of the 
Commission This was left out in the onginal edition, I 
have included it m the mtioduction In this connection I may 
point out that while in Long’s edition the title of the woik is 
given as “Adam’s Eepoit on AT’ernaculai Education, etc the 
oiiginal title was “ Eepoit on the State of Education ” The 
lattei title seems to be moie appiopiiate as in his lepoits Adam 
coveied not only ‘veinaculai education,’ xc , education im- 
paited thiough the medium of veinaculais but also othei types of 
education, viz , classical education, education of the aboiigmal 
tubes, etc Adam’s main emphasis was, howevei, on what he 
called veinaculai education 

In conclusion I convev m 3 ? sinceie thanks to Mi Pii 3 ?aian]an 
Sen and Mi Numalehandia Sinha of this Umveisity foi going 
thiough the maiiuscnpt and helping me with many valuable 
suggestions I have also to thank Mi Biojendianath Banerjee 
foi some valuable suggestions My fathei, inspite of his old 
age and infiimities, lead over the pioofs of the entiie book 
and helped me in many wa 3 S to complete the woik 

M}- thanks aie also due to Di Niliaiianjan Bay, the Umvei- 
sity Libiaiiaii, and through him to the Libiaiian of the India 
Office Libiai}-, foi lending me a copy of the fiist edition of the 
lepoits I have also to thank Mi Jogeschandra Chakravoiti, 
Eegistiai of the Umveisity, and the officeis of the Umveisity 
Piess paiticulail}? Mi D Ganguli, the Supeiintendent, for 
piompt help in seeing the book thiough the Piess 


Calcutta Univeisit}? 
2nd Septembei, 1941 
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INTEODUCTION 


I 

Bacegeodnd 

Education m India undei the British Government,” says 
Howell ‘ was fiist ignoied then violently and successfully 
opposed, then conducted on a system now univei sally admitted 
to be eiioneous and finally placed on its piesent footing ” ^ 
The East India Company was not much interested in education 
and it nas only leluctantl}^ that it began, at a much latei date, 
to take mteiest in matters educational But India had her own 
system of education which had been in existence from time im- 
memoiial Theie weie the tols and madiassas, the seats of 
Sanskiit and Aiabic learning Theie weie the pathshalas, the 
indigenous elemental y schools scattered aU over the countryside 
From the early yeais of the nineteenth century, however 
attempts veie made to introduce a new type of education 
These attempts weie made by Christian missionanes and private 
individuals, both Indian and European Sometimes individual 
officers of the Company also gave some encouragement to 
education, and heie and there applied public funds for this 
purpose But despite such efforts of individual officers, the 
East India Company had not yet come to legaid the promotion 
of learning as part of its duty, and there was much opposition to 
the establishment of any new system of instruction In fact 
when a pioposal was made to induce the Company to take up that 
duty and to send out ” schoolmasters and missionaries ” from 
England, it was stoutly opposed by the Board of Directors and 
some of them urged that “ the Hindus had as good a system of 
faith and morals as most people and that it would be madness 
to attempt their conversion or to give them any more leammtr 


’■ A Howell Education m British India (1872), p 1 
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oi any othei desciiption of leninmg than what thev already 
possessed 

Gradually, however, opinion m England began to change and 
the idea began to dawn that the East India Compain should be 
made to accept its legitimate duties for the pi emotion of learn- 
ing in India This change of opinion was reflected in the 
insertion of the famous “ education clause ” in the East India 
Company Act of 1813 The clause stated that — 

“ It shall be lavful for the Goveinoi-Geneial in Council to 
direct that out ot an^ suiplus which mai lemain of the lents, 
revenues and profits arising fionr the said teiiitoiial acquisi- 
tions, alter defiaving the expenses of the militaiv, civil and 
commercial establishments and paving the interest of the debt, 
m mannei heieinaftei pioiided, a sum of not less than one lac 
of rupees in each veai shall be set apart and applied to ihc 
Tevival and impiovcmcnis of hteiatmc and Ihc cncouiagenicnt 
of the Icaincd natives of India and foi the infioductwn and 
promotion of a Inowledqe of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British teiiitoiies in India ” f 

We should remember in this connection that the clause was 
included m the Act inspite of the opposition from the Board of 
Directors of the Compam Natuialh with then numeious 
other preoccupations, tliej were not a little embarrassed as to 
how' to spend the monej , which, contrarv to then wishes, they 
suddenly found themselves presented with, from then owm 
revenues Another point to be noted w as that the clause put 
forward tw-o distinct inopositions, namely (?) the revival and 
impio'vement of literature and encouragement of learned natives 
of India, and (ii) the introduction and promotion of a knowdedge 
of the sciences On the face of it there w^as nothing 
contradictory in these tw'^o propositions But difi&culties arose 
when it w'^as sought to get from the clause a clear direction as to 
how the Government was to spend the money In fact the 
ambiguity led to a sort of inaction on the part of the Govern- 
ment so much so that until 1823 nothing practically w’^as done 


T Selections from Educational Records, 'I'ol I, p 17 

TTH, n Com^nyi Act of 1813, Section 43 See the Selections fiom 

Educational Records, Vol I, p 22 The Italics aie mine 
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exceptiing gning inclisciiniiuate giant'? to a institutions 
\\hich had been bi ought into existence tliiougli vaiious agencle■^ 
In 1823 the Geneial Coinnnttee of Public Inst met ion was .i])- 
pointed and it decided to inteiiiiet the clause in favoui of a 
pohc\ of founding oiiental colleges and tianslating and publisli- 
ing woibs in oncntnl classical languages It inav be pointed 
out beie that the Coininitlee was composed of men liKc II T 
I^iinsep II II Wilson and otheis, most of whom w'cie gieat 
udmiieis of oiicntal leaining and some of them weie themselves 
well Known oiienta'l scholai'' This explains then natuial piedi- 
lection in fn\oui of oiicntal cl.issuail le.iimng This jiolu \ of the 
Geneial Committee was ^ohcnlenlh attacked b\ Kata Ram- 
mohuii Ro\ 111 a lettci he addiessed to Loid Aiiiheist in 1823 
It ma\ be said to lune stalled the famous Anglicist Oiienlalist 
<ontio\cis\ 111 the histoi\ of Indian education 

i\reanwhilc a section of public opinion in thi'' (oiniti\ had 
begun to ad\ocate a new foim of education The Hindu College 
had been founded in 1817 and an intluential section of the people 
lind come to leahse the impoi lance — economic and cultuial — ot 
English loainini: 'riioie weic men like DaMd Ilaie, and Rani- 
mohuii IRn who ad\oca(od the intioductioii of western sciences 
foi then cultuial \aiue Thcie weic the missionaiies wdio 
fa\ouied this coui'-e because to them it meant an rvangclico 
pracporaiio, a step tow’nids the ultimate chiistianisation of the 
people of this coiintn , and then theie wcie the middle classes 
In mg in the neighbouihood of the metiopolis to wliom a Icnow'- 
ledge of English was a suie passpoit to senice and wdio, theie- 
foie, clamouicd foi the intioduction of English B-\ this time 
theie weic some meinbcis in the Geneial Committee who also 
advocated the intioduction of westein education 

In 1833 the funds at the disposal of the Committee weie 
inci eased b^ an Act of Paihament fiom one lakh to ten lakhs of 
nipees jiei ^oal This iiici cased lovcnuc magnified the dififi- 
culties which weie alieadi, facing the Geneial Committee foi 
sometime past How' was it to be emplo^cd^ This question 
moused a gieat dissension m the Committee One palt^ was in 
favoui of simply enlmgmg its pievious opeiations and of conti- 
nuing to spend money on oiicntal education The othei pait\ 
lesolvcd not only to pi event such an outlay but actually to 
letiench the existing expendituie on oueniaha In numbeis 
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the paities exactly balanced five against fne, but in point of 
distinction the oiicntalists wcio siipciioi This vas the famous 
Anglicist-Oiientalist (ontio\cis\ to which lefeience has alicady 
been made In this conncttion il is inteicstmg io note that the 
coiitiovcisv finally lesolved itself into the question whether 
Iniowlodge \\as to bo impaitod thiough oiiental classical 
languages oi English The case foi the languages of the people 
was lightl} blushed aside b^ both paitics, both of them agiceing 
tacitl-^ that the'^e langu.iges could not be used as \ehiclcs of 
nev ideas Incidentally anothci chai.ictci istic featuie of the 
contio\ciS'\ vas that both paitios ^\clo ad\ocates of the filtra- 
tion theoi} , both assumed that education was to bo at fiist con- 
fined to the uppci and middle clas'^cs and that it would giadiially 
peicolate down to (he masses The lesult of the contioversy 
w'as the ei cation of an impasse in the Gcncial Committee 
Appaienth the time had come when a cleai enunciation of the 
educational polic) was called foi 

At this point tliice peisons cntcied the stage The first 
was JjOid William Bentinck who came out to fndia in 1828 as 
the Goveiuoi-Geneial He was followed by IMacaulay who 
came out in 1834 as the Legislative menibei of the Supreme 
Council The thud was William Adam who in point of fact 
had alieadv been piesent m this countiv foi some yeais 

Bentinck was called upon to give his veidict on the oontio- 
veisv Both the Anglicists and the Oiientalists sent m to the 
Goveinmerit lengthy expositions of then opinion and Bentinck 
had to come to a decision Bentinck asked jMacaulay to accept 
the Piesidentship of the Geneial Committee and help him m 
coming to a decision This was the occasion foi the celebiated 
Mmute w^hich Macaulay wuote on the 2nd Febiuaiv, 1835, 
Macaulay did not mince matteis and vehemently attacked the 
oiientalists and suppoited the anglicist point of new 

Bentinck agieed with the views of Macaula\ and on the 7th 
Maich, 1835, passed a Besolution in favoui of “ piomotion of 
Buiopean liteiatuie and science among the natnes of India” and 
laying down that ” all the funds appiopiiated foi the purpose of 
education would be best employed on English education alone ” 
This exclusive proposal sealed the fate of onental learning and 
education through the vernaculars It is, howevei, not a little 
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c'uiious that ihe Govoinoi-Geneial ^liad only six weeks dgo 
accepted the suggestion of Adam to institute a suivey of educa- 
tion in Bengal “ with a vien to ulteiioi measuies foi its exten- 
sion and imiiiovement ” He had fuithei appointed Adam a 
Conimissionei to conduct the suivey and to submit lepoits So 
it IS lather peiplexing to find the Goveinoi-Geneial in a huiiy 
to aiiive at a decision without waiting foi the lesult of Adam’s 
enquiiics Aie we justified in holding that Macaulay foiced his 
hands? But the Besolution of the 7th Maich, 1835, was eei- 
tamly not the last void, foi Bentmek did not stop the enquiiy 
by Adam Then should we conclude that Bentinck was not veiy 
suie of his steps ^ 

It IS peihaps not unlikely that Bentinck was anxious to 
have fmthei evidence to aiiive at a conect judgment and that 
he intended the Besolution of the 7th Maich to piovide a tenta- 
tive 01 piovisional scheme It may also be held that Bentinck 
was unwillmg to commit the Government to an iiievocable 
decision and that he might have dcsiied that his successois 
vould, in the light of the hndings of Adam, come to a tiuei 
peispective of things and a suiei judgment loi iutuie guidance 

Whatevei might have been his motives in piomulgatmg the 
Besolution of the 7th Maich theie is little doubt that the ap- 
pointment of Adam indicates Bentinck’s lecogmtion of the 
existence of a wide-spiead system ot indigenous education with 
all its implications 

It would be mtciestmg, though idle, to speculate what 
couise Indian education would have taken if Bentinck weie 
theie as the Goveinoi-Geueial when Adam’s lepoits weie finally 
placed befoie the Government Peihaps he would have paid 
the attention the lepoits justly deseived, peihaps he would have 
accepted some of the lecommendations Adam made Theie is 
no doubt that if Adam’s lecommendations weie given eftect to, 
foundation would have been laid of what might justly be called 
(and was actually called by Adam) a tiuly national system of 
education for India But the die had been cast Macaulay’s 
championship won foi the new type of education the piecedence 
and weightage which iightfully belonged to the existing indi- 
genous system Auckland was aveise to levise the decision and 
the Geneial Committee called Adam’s scheme “ impiacticable,” 


b— 1326B 
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Thus western education got the monopoly of State pationage and 
piotection and a splendid oppoitunity was lost of building up a 
national system of education based on the languages and rultuio 
of the weople 


II 

BioGRApnicAL Sketch 

William Adam was a nati\e of Dunfeimline, Scotland In 
his eaily davs he wms a student at St Andiews About 1815 he 
]Oined the Baptist hlissionan Society and went to Bristol and 
latei to Glasgow foi necessai\ tiammg In June, 1817, the Home 
Committee lesolvcJ to send him to Sciampoie Adam w'ns to 
pioceed fiom theie to Suiat to join ]\Ii C C Aiatoon In 
Octobei that yeai Adam embniked foi Indi.i at Lneipool and 
leached Seiampoio on ihe 19th Maich, 1818 In Jnnuan, 1819, 
he maiiied Miss Plioebc Giant, the daughtei of a local ims- 
sionaiy 

As theie seemed lo be much unceitainty about the Suiat 
mission Adam w^ent to lesidc at Calcutta after seveiing his con- 
nection w'lth the Seiampoic missionaries There he engaged 
himself in studying the Bengali and Sanslait languages so as to 
qualify himself bettei foi woik in this pioyince 

About this time Adam came in contact with Eaja Eammohuii 
Eoy and this event maiked a turning point in his caieei Bor 
some time he was engaged Avith the Baja and Di Yates 
m tianslatmg the foui Gosjiels into Bengali Bammohun Boy 
w'^as not satisfied with the iiauslations of Caiey and Elleiton, 
foi they weie full of the most fiagiant violations of Bengali 
idioms, so he lequested Adam and Bi Yates to help him m 
tianslatmg the Gospel's afiesh fiom the oiiginal, and the} 
readily gave then assistance How'^evei, aftei a time Di Yates 
withdrew^ and it w as left to Bammohun and Adam to complete 
the woik It was m this connection that Adam came under the 
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influence of the Kaja and became his intimate fiiend Undei 
Ins influence Adam formally i enounced his belief m the doc- 
time of the Tiimty and avowed himself Unitaiian rinally 
m Maich, 1821, he seveied his connection vith the IMissionai-y 
Society 

In Septembei, 1821, the Calcutta Unitaiian Committee vas 
foimed, which included, among others, Eaja Eammohun Eoy, 
N Keir, a foimei missionaij^ who had joined the Uncovenanted 
Service, and Adam And Adam became the fiist Unitaiian 
Mimstei m Calcutta He used to conduct English services 
m the Harkaiu oflSce till August, 1827, after v aids a 
loom was hired where he conducted services until the Biahmo 
Samaj Hall was opened on the 23id January, 1830 It is m- 
teiesting to note that Eammohun paid the rent for the room 
where Adam conducted his services All through his life Eam- 
mohun Eoy was a good friend of Adam, he even piorided for 
him and his family in his will 

By this time Adam had become a prominent figure in the 
public life of Calcutta He had a large circle of friends among 
the officials and non-officials m the city He was held m high 
esteem by men like Bentinck, David Hare, Eammohun, Eam- 
gopal Chose and others He was a generous patron of learning 
and a liberal contiabutoi to chanties In the Savibacl Kaxiviudi 
of the 22nd February, 1832, ve find lefeience to Adam contribu- 
ting to the upkeep of a Hindu Free School ' 

Adam’s connection with the Calcutta Press commenced most 
piobahly about 1825 when James Sutherland aver-ted the sup- 
pression of the Bengal Chiomclc by Government bj avowing the 
authorship of some offensive articles and engaging to discontinue 
his connection with the papei On this condition the Bengal 
Clnonicle was permitted to continue its publication, and Adam 
succeeded Sutherland as Editor, but there vas disagree- 
ment with the proprietor and he withdrew In January, 1827, 
Adam started the Calcutta Clnomcle, and Sutherland joined him 
as co-propiietoi and co-editoi The success of the paper sui- 
passed then most sanguine expectations, but on account of ^ome 
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rcmaiks on the question of Ca'iultn Stamp Act, Loid Combie- 
mcie suppiossed it 

So fiom the Isi June, 1827, the ('aldiKa Clnonidc ceased 
its publication In the meantime the oidci of tlio Couit of 

On lias occnsion I he followin'! toirc-poiuirnec fns'-cr] hoLween Inin incl 
the Govciinncnl — 

To 

Mil WILLIAM ALAi^r \mi Mii MLLIFJL' HOLCPOl'T, 

Piopiiclois of the Cdloiitta CltrotiicU , 

Geneial Dcparlmenl Council Cli.imhci Mst Ma% , 1S27 

Gentlemen 

The gcncial tcnoi of the (■ontont'? of tin ('nhiiUn Chranidi liaMn" been 
foi some time past Inghh disrc'^peclfnl to the Gnvcimnent and lo the 
Honomablc the Coint of Dircctois, and that paper of the ]0th in'-fnnt in 
particular compiising sevei il jiiragiapln in dnect Molitionof the Ilcgnlations 
regarding the picss, I am directed to infoim ^ou, that the Light Hononi ibh 
the Vice PiGsident in Council lias resoI\e(l mat the ])ul)lisbing of the Ciilailin 
Chromdc be cancelled, and it is herein cancelled accoidmgK fiom the pu'-riit 
date 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient scivnnt, 

C LUSmXGTOY, 

Chief Secretary lo the Government, 


CFAELES LUSHINGTON, ESQ , 

Chief Secretary to the Gm eminent 

CaleiUtii 31sf Mn% 1827 


Sir, 

I have the honour to actnowdedge the icccipt of vour Icttei of tins dite, 
infoiming me that the licence of tlie Calcutta Chronicle is cancelled In tin 
Eight Honourable 'He Vice Piesidcnt in Council 

As Ins Loidship in Council Ins not ^con fit to indicate the paiticuhi 
aiticles or paragiaphs that have brought upon me this heain- expression of 
his displeasure, I am at a loss lo Icnow wherein mv offence consists, w'hat ire 
the nolations of the Press Eegulalions to which Ins Lordship refers, oi m 
■what lespects the general tenoi of the paper has been considered as Inghh 
disiespectfnl to the Government, and to the Honouiahle the Couit of 
Directors 

I beg to call to the recollection of Ins Lordship in Council, that the lulos 
.ittscbed to the Press Eegulations are expiesslv declared to impose no irhsome 
lestramts on the publication and discussion of anv matteis of general intciest 
lelatmg to Euiopean or Indian affairs, provided thea are conducted ■with the 
temper and decorum -which the Government has a nght to e'vpect from those 
living under its piotection, neither do they pieclude individuals from offeimg, 
m a temperate and decoious manner through the channel of the public ne-ws- 
papers or other periodicil -w'orhs, then own vie-ws and sentiments relative to 
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JDiiectois repeating the piohibition of the Bast India Companv s 
seivants connecting themselves in any way with the Indian 
Piess leached Calcutta in Maich, 1829 In view of this 
John Giant of the Bengal Medical Estabhshments was obliged 


matters affecting the inteiests of the community With piofound deference to 
Ins Loidship m Council, I beg to state, that in offering my sentiments 
relative to matters affecting the interests of the community, I am not 
conscious of having tiansgiessed the bounds here prescribed 

I beg lespectfiilly to submit, foi the consideration of his Lordship m 
Council, that in every foiraer case of suiipiession seveial previous admoni- 
tions hav^e been given, whereas in the present case, although I am infoimed 
that the geneial tenor of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle has been 
considered for some time past highl\ disrespectful, yet the withdrawal of 
the licence is sudden and unexpected, and has not been preceded by any 
authoiitative warning, to which it would have been at once my duty, my 
interest, and my inclination to attend 

Knowmg the difficulties and dangers that beset the path of an Indian 
editoi, I was originally induced to allow' my name to be sent in to Govern 
ment in that chaiactei with extreme unwillingness, which w’as v'anquished 
chiefly by thi hope of being instrumental in savmg from destruction the 
property of a poor man, vested m a papei that had incurred the displeasure 
of Government in that case, and subsequently encouraged me to embark 
property on my own account in a similar concem I venture to hope that 
an engagement thus commenced for the benefit of another wall not be termi- 
nated by the fiat of his Lordship in Council, to my great loss, without any 
premonition for my guard and guidance 

I have only to add, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to 
extend to me the same consideration which has been bestowed upon otheis 
an similar circumstances, it will be my earnest endeav'oui to av'oid wdiatever 
may' appear likely to be deemed a v'lolation of the Press Regulations 

I have the honoui to be, 

Sin, 

your obedient servant, 

(Sd) W ADAM, 

Sole Proprietor of the Calcutta Chronicle 


Mr A\ ILLIAM ADAM 

General Department Council Chambei , 1st June 1827 

"Sir, 

Your lettei of vesterday’s date having been laid befoie Goveinment, T 
am directed to infoim you that the Right Honouiable the Vice President in 
Council does not think it necessaiv to make anv' more specific, reference to 
■the objectionable passages contained in the Calcutta Chronicle ef the 29fh 
ultimo than w'as done in iny communicition of vesteidav 

r am desiied to add that the lemamder of youi letter requiies no other 
reply than that the warnings publicly’ given to other editors were sufficient 
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to sevei Ills connection with. India Gazette as Editor He 
Mas succeeded m the editoishiii of the papei by Adam IJndei 
his management the papei piospeied gieatlv and became a tiue 
and eouiageous vehicle of independent public opmion " 

Tmvaids the end of 1833 Messis Mackintosh and Company, 
the Pio 2 iiietois of the India Gazette, collapsed oiving to geneial 
financial ciasli, and they M'eie obliged to sell the paper to 
Dv^aikanath Tagoie, one of the iiiopiietois of the Bengal 
Haikani The daily edition of the India Gazette was amal- 
gamated with the Bengal Haihaiu, but its tii-iveekly edition 
M as continued undei Adam till 1835 

Adam must have become inteiested in the subject oh 
education quite eaity m Ins eaieei in Calcutta We have alieady 
seen hov he used to contiibute to the upkeep of a Calcutta 
school Then again he ^vas an intimate fiiend of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy ivho %vas closely associated vith all the new 
educational activities m Calcutta m those days Those weie 
eventful \eais indeed Just befoie Adam came to Calcutta the 
Hindu College had been founded David Haie had alieady been 
mspiiing the people v ith new educational ideas The Serampore 
missionaiies had been actne foi some voais The Calcutta 


foi \oui information, and that the Government does not see fit to accede to 
your application for permission to continue the publication of the Calcutta 
Chronicle 

I dm, 

Sir, 

i^onr obedient servant, 

{Sd ) C LUSHINGTON, 

Chief Secretarv to the Governments 

Adam’s ability as an editor received high eulogies from Mr J H 
Stocqueler, the foundei of the Calcutta Englishman, who spoke how under 
Adam “the India Gazette became the repertoiy of giavitv, and the calm yet 
scrupulous and honest investigator of every question of interest, present or 
lemote, that could possibly be offeied to the consideration of a community 
gloving m extent and intelligence ’’ The following comment of Mr Stocqueler 
in this connection is also interesting leading “ The India Gazette is 
ultra ladical in its politics, it enters largely upon the consideration of 
questions connected vuth the Government of the country, undeterred by any 
fe 11 of the displeasure of authority, oi any anxiety foi the applause of the 
muKitude its liteiaiy taste is severe, its sources of intelligence numerous, 
and its mechanical ‘getting up’ not infeiioi to the most respectable London 
]om rials ’’ This is high encomium indeed coming as it did fiom the pen 
of one who might be described as a competitor in the field of journalism^ 
Stocqueler’s remarks bring out in cleai perspective the character not only of 
the journil but of its editor as veil 
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School Book Society was publishing school textbooks, and the 
Calcutta School Society and othei bodies weie founding schools 
intioducing a new type of educational oigamsation 

As we have aheady seen, with his quick sympathies Adam 
had eaily got into touch with the sentiments and aspirations 
of the people whose language he had studied and masteied 
and whose manneis, customs, and ti editions he had made 
himself familial with He became convinced that the 

expendituie of public money on Sanskiit and Arabic 
hteratuie and schools was a mistake so long as the great 
masses were eagei for education in then own tongues He 
was also convmced that if education was to lead to the moral 
regeneration of the people it could not and should not be 
confined to the instruction ui English of a handful of men from 
the upper and middle classes of society, but it should peimeate 
the entile social stiuctuie in the mannei in which the indi- 
genous <5} stem had peimeated fiom tune immemorial In 1829 
he addressed a memorandum to Lord William Bentmek on the 
subject of popular education and m it he suggested that an 
educational survey of the countiy should be undertaken, such 
suive\ being an indispensable piehmmaiy to any measure for 
educational reform, but appaiently nothing came out of this 
suggestion So m 1834 he again approached Loid Bentmek with 
a similar pioposal for instituting an investigation into the actual 
state of education in this countij His idea was, “ to know 
what the countiy needs to be done foi it by Government, we 
must first know what the countiy has done and is doing foi 
itself ’ ' On this occasion Adam’s representation met with 
success His pioiDosal was discussed and approved by 
Bentmek and m January, 1835, at the request of 
Bentmek Adam wrote a formal letteif to the Goveinoi- 
Geueial outhnmg his plan and giving details of the pro- 
cedure that might be adopted if his proposals were 
sanctioned bj’ Government Bentmek gave his formal 
sanction in a Mmute, dated the 20th January, 1835 f and 
Adam was appointed a Commissioner to suivey the 

See p 1 of the Eeports 

+ In view of the importance of the correspondence it has been repro- 
duced m extenso in the introduction See infra, p Ivii 
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state of education in ]Bf*n".d on a consolidated allo^^ancp 
of Es 1,000 and placed undei the Goneial CommiUee of Euhhc 
Instiuction In the opinion of Bcnfmck Adam was “ peculiar'- 
h qualified foi this undoi taking" He desenbes Adam thus 
‘‘ This gentleman came to India sc\cntccu \cais ago, as a 
Missionaiy, and has latlcily been Editoi of the India Ga.rfic 
With considciable ability he pos'^e‘^scs gicat indiisti^ and a high 
ehaiactei foi integiit\ His knowledge of the languages, and 
his habit of inteicoiimc wuth the Nntnes, give him peculiai ad- 
vantage foi such an enquiu ’’ That Adam fully dcscivcd this 
tiibute fiom IBentmclc cannot be doubted 

So Adam began Ins momentous enquiiics For neaily tlnce 
■^eais he was engaged on this woik He tia\ellod thiough the 
hamlets and villages in the distiicts of Bengal, mixed with the 
high and the low, came m close contact with the people and 
saw* the actual condition of things In the coui&e of his en- 
quiiies he collected a mass of \aluablc mateiials at infinite pain, 
laboui and patience and the lesults of his leseaiches weie em- 
bodied in what has been called " one of the ablest lepoits cwei 
wiitten in India ’’ Macaulay, as the President of the Geneial 
Committee, to wdiom Adam officialh submitted his Eepoii'- did 
not fail to appieciate Ins woik lie said that these full and 
exhaustive lepoits w'eie " the best sketches on the state of 
education that had been submitted befoie the j^ublic 

Adam submitted in all thiee Eepoits at difieient times 
The first lepoit is dated 1st July, 1835, the second 23rd Hecem- 
bei, 1835 and the thud lepoit the 28tli Apiil, 1838 

It IS said that in 1837 Adam wa*^ offeied the secietaivship 
of the Geneial Committee of Public Instiuction, but he declined 
the appointment because he could not accept the emolument 
that had been offeied Howevei, in 1838 aftei his monumental 
laboui s w^eie concluded he w'oiked foi some months as the Cora- 
missionei of the Couit of Eequests 

I have told elsewheie the subsequent histoiy of these 
lepoits, how they weie ^hehed by the Geneial Committee and 
how his lecommeudations weie turned dowui by that bodv and 
the Government Peihaps Adam had expected a bettei lecep- 
tion foi his laboui s and on the turn of events felt disappoint- 
ed Soon aftei that hq' left India ' ^ 
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Towaids the end of 1838 Adam went to the United States 
to meet his wife who was then living in Boston He spent 
sometime theie and lectuied on the subject of slaveiy in Biitish 
India These lectuies weie published m 1840 undei the title 
The Laii) and Custom of Slaveiy in Bntish India In 1841 
Adam letuined to England Theie he published his East 
India Yeai Book m 1841 Subsequently he became the 
editoi of the Biitisli India Advocate, the oigan of the lecently 
established Biitish India Societ}’^ of London In 1863 Adam 
inibhshed anothei woik entitled “ Enquiry into the Theoiies of 
Histoij’’ ” The book was iiubhhsed b}- Messis W H Allen & 
Uo , London 

The subsequent caieei of Adam is not well known, but he 
appealed to have lived to an advanced age Miss Collett in her 
book about Baja Bammohun Boy states that as late as 1879 
Adam wiote a biogiaphical memoii of his eaily fiiend and pation 
This would make him ovei 80 yeais of age at that time It is 
not known how much longei he lived oi when or wheie he died 

We close this biief sketch of Adam’s life with a tiibute paid 
to him bj^ Sambliucliandia Mukheijee, one of Ins youngei con- 
terapoiaiies and one of the eminent leadeis oi Bengal m the 
nineteenth centuiy In his diaiies Sambhuchandia lecoided his 
impiessions about Adam and his woik m glowing teims as 
follows — 

■ William Adam was one of the puiest and highest minded 
philanthiophists that worked for India He came out to Bengal 
as a Protestant Missions ly Coming foi wool he went away 
shorn He enteied into contioveisy with Bammohun Boy In 
tiying to convcit him he was himself converted He gave up 
his piofession oi at least Ins church, and subsequent^ joined the 
Unitaiians whose fiist missionary in India he became ” 

■“'He was not only a man of gieat learning, but also one 
of lemaikable lucidity of expiession and high latiocmative 
poweis Withal he was animated by too austeie a viitue to do 
in the woild, either of India oi England , and when he letiied 
his mteiest m the foi tunes of humanity lemamed though he 
had failed to make his foi tune ” “ He 

was one of our giand benefactois It is stiange 

■that though I have always entei tamed the highest legaid 
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foi him as a man of piobity, vaiied and deep scholaiship and 
benevolence, the fiiend of Eammohun Eoy and David Hare, of 
Tievelyan and Bentmck, I never thought of it I had failed to 
take Ins tiue measure Perhaps I had not sufhcientlv cared to 
measuie him, content to lespect him Noi had any 
bodv else given that measuie ” “ How does 

it come to pass that I should come to make this 
discovery^ I believe that Adam’s own modesty was on the way 
of his fame throughout his life, m India as m England There 
IS some luck m these matteis too Some are more fortunate than 
others Some are blessed vith zealous friends who do the need- 
ful for them Others are cursed vith jealous friends who damn 
them vith faint jiiaise m public and run them down m secret, 
just hint a fault oi hesitate dislike I suspect anothei cause, 
his religion In those days the odium theologicum was fierce, 
and it was a living social force To be suspected of heteiodoxy 
was sufficient to blast a man’s piospects Adam’s heterodoxy 
vas confessed And then he still further nutated national 
jealousj by joining what might veil be regarded as an American 
Communion — Umtaiiamsm As if to exasperate the pioud 
British he made anothei change — ^not baclrwaids to oithodox 
Chiistiaiiit’^ , but further onwaids m Heterodoxy — to Vedantism 
This was the most unkiudest cut of all The Yankee may be a 
queer creature with duty habits who unceremoniously spits on 
loui best Brussels carpet But he is a biothei foi all that 
brother Jonathan m fact 

The Education Commission of Lord Dufieim does justice 
to ^Ii Adam, speaking of the lecoid of his mquiiy as the ablest 
lejioit ever written m India That report certainly educated 
the rulers if it did not bring forth any other immediate fruit ” 
Adam held sound views on the subject of national im- 
provement He was for the pi emotion of vernacular education 
at a time vlien it vas at a discount after the triumph of the 
Anglicists headed bj Macaulay without being a partisan of the 
side of the Sliakespeaies and the Wilsons and the Prinsep^, he 
vas no more a blind advocate of the cause of ‘ English foi ever ^ 
of the Tievolvans, the D L E ’s and the Duffs He onh* saw 
that there vas no liojie of national regeneration without the 
medium of a national tongue which English could not 
jiietend to be in India ” “ Mi Adam was- 
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one of the few Euiopean philaiithiopists who be- 
fiiended us, putting us m the waj of piogiess, at a time 
when Euiopeans came heie to make as much out of the coimtrv 
and people as they could and leave — as gieat as David Haie, 
though umecogmsed He advocated the lights of the natives 
when the idea of native lights seemed ludicious He was the 
Eobeit Knight of the Anglo-Indian Piess at its commencement 
He was the inecuisoi of the good and eueigetic siniits who have 
since, fiom time to time, endeavouied to set uji a peimanenl 
machineiy m Emope foi keeping the woild theie infoimed of the 
tiue state of the East ” 

These aie wmids of high piaise indeed, but theie can be no 
doubt that they weie eminently deseived 


III 

Eeview'^ of the Eeports 


The original lepoits weie published by older of the 
Government separately in 1835, 1836 and 1838 A later 
edition of these lepoits weie published by the Eev J Long 
m 1868, under the title “ Adam’s Eeport on Vernaculai Educa- 
tion m Bengal and Behai submitted to Government in 1835, 
1836 and 1838, wuth a biief view of its present condition ” The 
volume was punted in Calcutta at the Home Secietaiiat Press 

The book (m Long’s edition), contains 

(i) An introduction by Long (46 pages sepaiatelv 
paginated) 


For luateiials foi the above sketch I am indebted to an article bv 
S C Banjal m the Bengal, Past and Present, Vol Vm, 1914 
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(n) A Jetiei, dated the 2nd Januai>, 1885, fiom William 
Adam to Loid William JBentmclc (pp 1-9) 

(in) A Minute Loid William Beiitinck, dated the 20tli 
Janiiaiv, 1835 (pp 10-13) 

(iv) The Fust llepoit dated the Kt Fcbiuan, 1835 
(pp 14-84) 

(v) The Second llepoil, dated the 23id Decernbei , 1835 
(pp 85-142) 

(v/) Tlie Thud liepoil, dated the 28th Apiil, 1838 (pp 143- 
342) 

Longs edition difteis fiom the oiigmal edition not onh in 
haring an intioduction but in one oi tro othei isepects 1 It con- 
tains the lettei fiom Adam to Bentinck and Bentinck’s Minute 
which aie not punted m any of the oiiginal lepoits On the 
other hand, the oiiginal edition of the Second Eepoit contains a 
useful summaiy and a numbei of tables in the foim of an 
appendix of 48 pages which weie not punted by Long Besides, 
seveial impoitant sections of the Fust, Second and Thud 
Bepoits aie also missing m the latei edition 

The following poitious weie omitted m Long’s edition (the 
liage lefeiences aie to the piesent edition) — 

1st Eeport 

(1) pp 23-34 — A sub-section on ” English Colleges and 

Schools ” (up to end of the fiist paiagiaph j 

(2) pp 35-46 — Continuation of the above sub-section 

(3) p 49 — A sub-section on “ Infant Schools ” 

(4) p 51 — A small sub-section on “ English Schools 

(5) p 55 — Ditto Ditto 

(6) pp 61-67 — A bub-section on English Colleges <ind 

Schools ” 

(7) p 72 — A small sub-section on “ English Schools ” 

(8) p 85 — Ditto Ditto 

(9) pp 86-87 — Two small sub-sections on “ Elementaiy 

Schools not Indigenous ” and “ English 

Schools ” 


■" The oiiginal edition mentions 1st July 
t See supra, pp x and xi 
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(10) pp 89-90 — T\ao small sub-sectious on “ English Schools ” 

and “ Native Eenialc School ” 

(11) p 97 — One small sub-section on “ English Schools ” 

(12) p 100 — Ditto Ditto 

(13) pp 107-110 — One sub-section on “ English Schools ” 

(hJ) p 122 — One small sub-scction on “ English Schools 

■2nd Elport 

(lo) pp 18 ih — One outiie section on “ English Schools ” 

(36) pp 202ft — Appendix to the Second Repoit 

3rd Eeport 

(17) p 209 — Pieface to the TJmd Eepoit 

(18) p 230 — Opening lines of the first chaptei Long begin'- 

with Section I 

(19) pp 296-301 — One entne section on “ English, Oiphan, 

Gills and Infants Schools ’ Long begins 
vith the thnd paiagiaph on p 304 and 
continues up to the end of fiist paiagiaph 
undei “ Distiict of South Behai” (p 306) 
and leates the lemaining poiiion of the 
section 

(20) pp 307-308 — Fust six lines of Section Mil 

(21) pp 309-310 — A small sub-scction, containing the paia- 

giaph beginning with the woid, ^liird 

(22) p 312 — A small sub-section, containing the entne paia- 

giaph on this page 

(23) p 4o5 — One entne section dealing with ‘ Eegimental 

Schools ” 


First Eeport 

At the vciy outset of the First Eepoit Adam thus defines 
the objectives of his enquiiies ” To Icnovi what the countij’’ 
needs to be done foi it by Government we must fiist know what 
the countiv has done and is doing for itself ” A little fuithei 
on he says, ” The sutliciency of the means of education existing 
in a countiy depends, fiist upon the natuie of the instiuction 
given, secondly, upon the propoition of institutions of education 
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to the iDopulalion iieoding instiuction, juul thllcll,^, upon the 
piopei disinbulion ol Uiosc* insiiiutioim 1 lunc accoidingly 
endcavouied, in (.ollceting and (oinpiling tlie follouing dftaiK, 
to Ireep these llnce consideiations in mow ” (p ,‘3 ) 

This Fust Eejioit ol Adam i^v a {ornpilation ftom \.iiions 
souices of all that had hecn pioMously astei lamed on the ‘-uhjcct 
Tlie compilation was made at the suggestion of I\faeaula% who 
wiote on the 24th Maieh 1830, “ iMi Adam ( annot at picsent he 
moie uscfulh emploved than in digesting sin h infoimation on 
the subject of Katne Ediuation, as nun ho contained in lepoits 
formeily made 

It should lie leinemhcied in this conned ion that Adam 
w^as placed undci the oideis of the Gcneial Committee of 
Public Instiuction of whuh i\Iac.ulla^ became the Piesident 
in Maich, 1835 It is also notewoitln that the minute of 
Bentmclv (ontamiug tlu' endoiscment of Unco othci memheis 
of the Council does not contain Macaulay’s signatuie The 
absence of IMacaulay’s signatuie is significant The minute 
was wnitten when the quaiicl between Anglicists and Oiientalisls 
was leadiing its (lima\ and when peihaps I^Iacaulac was hiis^ 
maishalling his facts to be incoipoiated in his famous minute 
Piom the ^el^ natuie of these enqunies Maeauhu could not 
ha\e much SMiipathy with them 

The mam souiees of this picliminan lepoit, as Adam 
mentions in the hist pait of lus lepoit weie 

(i) The lepoits ot J)i Francis Buchanan 
(n) Eecoids of the Geneial Committee of Public Instiue- 
tion 

{iii) Waltei Hamilton’s Fast India Gazetted (2nd edi- 
tion, 1828) 

{tv) Missionan , College and School lepoits 
(v) Fishei’s memoii (published as Appendix to the Bepoit 
fiom the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Aflfaiis of East India Company) 16th 
August, 1932 ^ 


' Portions of tins memoir have been published m the Selections from 
Educational Eecords Part I, by H Shai-p 
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The lepoifc has a shoit mtioduction, nineteen “ sections 
dealing with various districts of Bengal and a “ conclusion ” 
The information in the diifeient sections is dealt with undei the 
iollowmg headings (m some sections not all the categoiies aie 
included) (1) Population, (2) indigenous elementaiy schools, 
'(3) elemental}^ schools not indigenous, (4) indigenous schools of 
learning (Hindu and Muhammadan), (5) “ Native female 
schools,” and (6) English Colleges and Schools'^ 

By “ indigenous elementary schools ” Adam meant ‘ those 
schools m which insti notion m the elements of knowledge is 
communicated and which have been oiigmated and aie suppoited 
by the Natives themselves ” It is in connection with these 
schools that Adam made that famous statement which has been 
-often quoted about there being a lakh of such schools m Bengal 
(see p 7) These aie his actual words — 

“ The estimate of 100,000 such schools m Bengal and Behai 
is confiimed by a consideiation of the numbei of villages m 
those two pi 0 Vinces Then numbei has been officially estimated 
at 150,748, of which, not all, but most have each a school It 
it be admitted that theie is so laige a piopoition as a thud of 
the villages that have no schools, there will still be 100,000 that 
have them Let it be admitted that these calculations fiom 
uncertain piemises aie only distant appioximations to the liuth, 
and it will still appeal that the system of village schools is 
extensively prevalent, that the desire to give education to then 
male children must be deeply seated m the minds of the paients 
even of the humblest classes , and that these aie the institutions, 
•closely intei woven as they aie with the habits of the people and 
the customs of the eountiy, thiough which piimaiily, althougn 
not exclusively, we may hope to impiove the moials and in- 
tellect of the native population f 


These have been generally left out in Long’s edition , see ittpra 
pp xxviii and xxix 

f As referred to in the preface this statement has been the occasion of 
much controversy in recent times For one side of the case reference may 
be made to Sir Philip Hartog’s Some Aspects of Indian Education, Past 
and Present , the other side of the case has been discussed br efly in my 
article “ Literacy in Bengal in Early Bntish Period ” in the Modern Re- 
vieto, August, 1939 and elaboiately by E V Paiuiekai in his aiticle “Lite 
racy of India in Pre-British Days” in the Progress of Education , Poona, 
dor July, 1940 
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The non-mdigenous elemental y schools weie those schools 
which had been established and weie being suppoited by mis- 
sionaiies, planteis oi lehgious and philanthiopic societies and 
m Mhich indigenous methods of teaching had been impioved 
upon by the adaptation in them of Euiopean methods and 
means Adam’s lepoits about this type of schools give m fact 
a faiily connected histoiy of eaily missionaiy and othei ven- 
tuies in the field of elemental y education 

The indigenous schools of learning were of couise the 
Sanskrit tols and Peisian and Aiabic madiassas Adam’s de- 
tailed desciiption of this type of institutions is full of inteiest 
and mfoimation 

The English colleges and schools weie those institutions in 
which English and European sciences weie taught In this 
connection Adam gives some interesting details about the Hindu 
College, Seiampoie College and other simiiai institutions 

Among many othei mteiestmg mfoimations contained m 
the Fust Eepoit mention maj’ be made heie of the following — 

(i) A discussion on the population of Calcutta in the eaily 
leais of the nineteenth centuiy (p 5) 

(u) A desciiption of the indigenous elemental y schools 
and of the couises of instiuction followed in them (pp 6-9 
and 56) 

(ni) A shoit histoiy of the eaily missionaiy and piivate 
effoits in Calcutta and its vicinity including the activities of 
the Calcutta School Societv, Chuich Missionaiy Society and 
similai othei bodies (pp 9-16 and 23-46) 

(tv) A biief desciiption of the early effoits in the field of 
gills’ education (pp 46-49 and 67, 68) 

(v) A desciiption of tols and the couises of instiuction fol- 
low ei 111 them (pp 16-23) The details of the tols of Nadia aie 
given m p 75 and the following pages 

(vt) A desciiption of the Seiampoie College (pp 61-66) 

(an) A desciiption of eaily educational activities m the 
Gaio Hills (pp 108-109) 
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Second Eepoet 

The Second Eepoit deals with the distiict of Rajshahi The 
Geneial Committee had mstiucted Adam that instead of huirymg^ 
ovei a large space in a shoit time he should see that the infoima 
tion obtained should be complete as iai as it went, “ clear and 
specific in details and depending upon actual obseivation or 
undoubted authority ” Interpieting these mstiuctions Adam 
concentrated on thoroughly examining the state of education m 
one subdivision of the distiict of Rajshahi, viz , Natoie, which 
with such quahfications as might appeal necessary, might be 
taken as a sample of the whole 

This report has a shoit introduction and seven sections It 
was signed at Mooishedabad on the 23id December, 1835 It 
contains detailed desciiption and statistics of the educational 
conditions of Natoie It has aieady been stated that the 
original edition of this report contained three extiemely valuable 
statistical tables which weie left out in Long’s edition These 
tables will be found in the appendix to the piesent edition 

In the Second Eepoit Adam adopted a new classification for 
elemental y schools He divided such schools in the iollownng 
categoiies — (t) elementary Bengali schools, (u) elementary 
Persian schools, (ni) elementaiy Aiabic schools and (iv) ele- 
mentaiy Persian and Bengali schools 

In the Fust Bepoit Adam had nothing to say about that 
type of instruction which in the Second Eeport he called 
domestic instruction ' While reporting about elementaiy ins- 
truction m Eajshahi he divided this type undei two categories, 
public and private, according as it is communicated in public 
schools or private families ” Adam’s description of domestic 
instruction is full of peculiar interest m view of the iollowmg 
remarks of his ‘ ‘ From all I could learn and observe, I am led 
to infer that in this district elementary instruction is on the 
decline and has been for some time past decaying The domes- 
tic instruction which many give to then children in elemental v 
knowledge would seem to be an indication of the struggle which 
the ancient habits and the practical sense of the people are 
making against their present depressed ciicumstances (p 159). 
c— 1326B 
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Adam gives a detailed descnjition of elemental y Bengali 
Schools and then teachers on page 137 and the following 
pages On p 139 occurs a highly interesting description of a 
co-opeiative ventuie in education m a village commu- 
nity Adam pays the following significant tiibute to these 
schools “ 1 ecollections of the village schools of 

Scotland do not enable me to pionounce that the instruction 
given in them has a nioie diiect bcaiing upon the daily inteiests 
of life than that which I find given or professed to be gi\en in 
the humbler village schools of Bengal ” (p 346) But inspite 
of some good jioinls the existing system was full of main de- 
fects, and Adam then goes on to desciibe them Incidenlalh, 
he points out how some of these evils ucie due moie to the 
2 io'\ert'^ of the people than to anything else (See pp 346 .ind 
159) In the opinion of Adam the chief cmIs of the existing 
fcjstem were as follows 

“ Although impiovements might no doubt be made both in 
the modes and in the niattci of mstiuction, vet the chief evils 
in the system of common IBengah schools consist less in the 
xiatuie of that wdiich n taught oi m the mannei of teaching it, 
as in the absence of that which is not taught at all The svstem 
IS bad because it is gieatly impeifecb What is taught sliould, 
on the wdiole, continue to be taught, but something else should 
be added to it m oidei to constitute it a system of salutary 
populai mstiuction No one vmII deny that a lmov\’ledge of 
Bengali waiting and of natne accounts is requisite to natives of 
Bengal but when the^^e aie m.ide the substance and sum of 
popular mstiuction and knowledge, the popular mind is neces- 
sarily cabined, cnbbed and confined within the smallest possible 
range of ideas, and those of the most limited local and temporary 
interest, and it fails even to acquire those habits of accuiacy and 
precision w’^hich the exclusiv^e dev'otion to fonns of calculation 
might seem fitted to produce What is wanted is something to 
awaken and expand the mind, to unshaclde it fiom the trammels 
of mere usage, and to teach it to employ its own poweis, and, 
for such purposes, the introduction into the svstem of common 
instruction of some branch of knowdedge in itself useless (if such 
a one could be found), wmuld at least rouse an interest bv' its 
novelty , and in this w ay be of some benefit Of course the 
benefit would be much greater if the supposed new branch of 
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jvDOM ledge veie of a useful tendency, stimulating the mind to 
ithe increased observation and eompaiison of exteinal ob|ects, 
and tbioving it back upon itself \Mtb a laige stock of maleiials 
loi tbougbt A Ingbei intellectual cultivation, bone\ei, is not all 
that is lequiied That to be beneficial to the individual and to 
-society must be accompanied by the cultivation of the moial 
sentiments and habits Heie the native system piesents a pei- 
fect blank The hand, the eje, and the eai, aie employed the 
miemoiy is a good deal exeicised, the judgment is not ivliolly 
neglected, and the leligious sentiment is eailj and peiseveimgly 
cheiished, hoivevei misdnected But the passions and affec- 
tions aie alloyed to giow up uild y ithout am thought of piunmg 
then luxuiianees oi dnectmg then exercise to good purposes 
Hence, I am mclmed to believe, the mfiequenc} in native 
society of enlarged Mews of moral and social obligation, and 
hence the corresponding radical defect of the native character 
y'hich appears to he that of a naiioy' and contracted selfishness, 
naturally arising from the fact that the >oung mind is seldom, 
af ever, taught to look for the means of its own happiness and 
ampiovement m the indulgence of benevolent feelings and the 
performance of benevolent acts to those yho aie hevond a cer- 
tain pale The ladical defect of the system of elementary 
Tnstiuction seems to explain the ladical defect of the native 
'Character, and if I ha^e iighth estimated cause and effect, it 
tolloys that no material improvement of the native character 
can be expected, and no impio\ement whatever of the s^stem 
of elementary education will be sufficient, yithout a large in- 
fusion into it of moral mstiuction that shall alwa'^s connect in 
the mind of the pupil yuth the knoydedge which he acquires, 
some useful purpose to yhich it may be and ought to be applied, 
not necessarily productive of personal gam or advantage to 
himself ” (pp 146ff) 

Elementary Persian schools are described on p 148 and the 
following pages On pp 152-63 there is a description of ele- 
mentary Arabic schools To judge from the remarks occuiimg 
there it ymuld appear that Adam entertained a very poor opinion 
about these schools 

Adam describes the system of elementary domestic instruc- 
tion on p 156 and the folloyung pages It is m connection with 
this type of msti-uction that Adam makes the significant observa- 
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tion about the c'Josing of leguhu scliools, owing to tlie glowing 
poveity of the people Unable to pa^ foi soliool instiuction the 
people w^cie taking a system of domestic instruction which was 
netessanlv irioie me.tgic and icstiictcd in sfojie (p 150) 

Undei the head “ Schools of Loam mg ” Adam gi%es an 
inleicsting dcsciiplion of a madiassa at Kiisbeli Bagha supposed' 
to ]^a^e been endowed b^ Ernpeioi Shall Jclian In this con- 
ncetion Adam discusses llie neccssitj of Go\einment mteilercnce 
With tlic chaiilabk* endowments foi tlie jmipose of then piopei 
utilisation 

Adam’s desciijition of the ‘ Hindu Schools oi Learning 
will be found on j) 160 .md the following pages On p 1()0 he 
talks of theie being sufficient ‘ m.iteiials foi a Hindu Uni\eisit\ 
in which all blanches of Sanskiit leainmg might be taught 
Adam gives a f.uih complete pictuie of the life in a tol on page 
172 and the follow mg pages 

To the pandits who taught, m these tols, Adam pa}s the 
following tiibute 

“ The huinblencss and simplicit} of then chaiacteis, then 
dwellings, and then app.nel, foicibh contiast with the extent ol 
then a( quiienients and the icfinement of then feelings 1 saw 
men not onlv unpietending, but plain and simple in then man- 
ncis, and seldom if e\ci, oftensivelv coaise, yet leminding me 
of the Aei\ humblest clasc, of English and Scottish peasantiy, 
luing constaniU half naked, and leahsing in this lespect the 
desciiptions of sa^age hie, inhabiting Jiuts which, if we connect 
moial consequences with physical causes, might be supposed to 
ha\e the effect of stunting the giowth of then minds, oi in wdnch 
only the most conti acted minds might be supposed to have loom 
to dw’ell — and yet sevcial of these men aie adepts m the 
subtleties of the piofoundest giammai ot what is piobablv the 
most philosophical language m eMstence , not onlv piactically 
skilled in the niceties oi its usage, but also in the piinciples of 
its stiuctuie, familial wath all the satieties and applications of 
their national law^s and liteiatuie, and indulging m the abstrusest 
and most interesting disquisitions in logical and ethical philo- 
sophy They aie m general shiew'-d, disci iminating, and mild 
in their demeanoui The modesty of then chaiacter does not 
consist in abjectness to a supposed oi official superioi, but is 
equally shown ‘to each other I have observed some of the 
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worthiest speak with unaffected humility of then own preten- 
sions to learning, witli admiiation of the learning of a stianger 
and countiymaii who was piesent, with high lespect of the 
learning of a townsman who happened to be absent, and with 
lust piaise of the learning of another towmsman aftei he had 
retned althougli m Ins pieseiice thev weie silent respecting Ins 
attainments ” (pp 169-70) 

On page 183 Adam points out how' liighei Sanskiit learning 
was giaduallv declining and how’- such decline was tiaceable “ to 
the bieaking up of the gicat /ennndaiies, Ihe wnthdiaw^al of the 
suppoit Ailiich then owiieis ga\c to the cause of learning and of 
the endowments which tlie\ established ” 

In Section Yll Adam gives an inteiosting desciiption of the 
state of natne medical piactice 

The abo^c sinvei in the distiict of Eajshahi left Adam in 
no doubt as to the actual slate of education in the country The 
extiemelv depiessing pictiiic of educational conditions, which he 
saw led him to make the following obseivatioii 

“The conclusions to which I have come on the state of 
ignorance both of the male and female, the adult and the juve- 
nile, of this district lequiie only to be distinctly apprehended in 
Cl del to impiess the mind with then impoitanee No declama- 
iion IS lequiied foi that puipose I cannol howe\ei, expect that 
the leading of this lejioit should convey the niipiessions which I 
ha^e leccived fiom daily witnessing the meie animal life to 
wdnch ignoiauce consigns its Mctims, unconscious of any of the 
higher purposes foi which existence has been bestowed, un- 
conscious of any w'onts or enjoyments beyond those which the^ 
participate with the beasts of the field — uucoiiscious of an\ of 
the higliei pin poses foi which existence has been bestowed, 
society has been constituted and goieininent is exei- 
clsed I am not acquainted with any facts which peiinit me to 
suppose that, in any othci countiy subject to an enlightened 
government and biought into diiect contact with Emopean 
civilisation, in an equal population theie is .in equal amount of 
Ignorance with that wdnch has been shown to exist in this dis- 
trict Would that these humble lepiesentations may lead the 
>Go\einmeiit of this connti\ to consider and adopt some measure 
with a view’ to improve and elevate the condition of the lowei 
-classes of the people, and to qualify them both adequately to 
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appreciate the lights and di^-cliargc the obligations of JBiitish 
subjects In such n state of ignoiance as T luive found to exist 
lights and obligations .ue .ilinost wholh unlcnown and soeieU 
and government ,iie destitute of tlie foundations on which alone 
tlie\ can safeh .uul ])ennanentl\ icst (]> 194) 

But Adam was not without hope His expeiieiice had also 
led him to see w'hat w^ere the lemedics ih.it lould and should be 
applied to lmplo^e the state of education and to laise the intel- 
lectual and moial lei el of the people (accoiding to liis own 
standaids) In the concluding jiaiagiaph of the lepoit he says 

“ Haling come into this district not altogethei unpiepaied 
to aiipieciatc the chaiaclei of the natiies, moving amongst 
them, conicisnig with them, endeaiourmg to ascertain the 
extent of their knowledge and to sound the depths of then 
ignoiance, inquiiing into then feelings and wislies, then hopes 
and then feais ,ind fioqiicntli i ejecting on all that I have 
witnessed and heaid, ,ind all that I haie now lecorded I have 
not been able to avoid speculating on the fittest means of raising 
and impioiing then chaiactei in sucli a distiiet as that to which 
the piescnt lepoit i elates To develop the iiew's that have 
ociuiied to me, and the mode in which I would cam those 
views into effect would lequne moie leisuie than I can command 
at this season amid the actne duties of local enquii} I beg 
howevei to be peimittdd now to lemaik that accoiding to the 
best judgment I have been able to lorm, all rhe existing institu- 
tions in the distiict, even the highest, such as the schools of 
Hindu learning, and the lowest, such as the Mohammadan 
schools foi the formal leading of the Koian, how'evei remote 
they aie at piesent fiom puiposes of piactical utility and how'- 
evei unfamiliai to om minds as instruments foi the communica- 
tion of puie and sound knowledge, all without exception piesent 
oiganisations wdnch may be turned into excellent account for 
the giadual accomplishment of that impoitant pin pose , and 
that so to emplo} them w’-ould be the simplest, the safest, the 
most popular, the most economical and the most effectual plan 
foi giving that stimulus to the native mind which it needs on 
the subject of education, and foi eliciting the exeitions of the 
natives themselves for then own impiovement without w’'hich 
.all other means must be unavailing ” (pp 200-01) 
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Third Report 

Adam’s Third Report was signed m Calcutta on the 28th 
Apiil, 1838 It contains ti;\o chapteis, the hist embodying the 
resiilt-5 of his survey and the second his conclusions, lemaiks and 
suggestions based on that and the tno pievious lepoits The 
first chaptei has twenty sections and the second nine sections 
Whereas m his investigation in the distiict of Rajshahi 
he concentrated his attention to a single thana, in his 
third lepoit Adam obtained complete statistics of several 
districts in Bengal and Bihar This completed his smwey, 
but Adam was not content with making a suivey He went 
further In the last one hundred and nineteen pages of his 
report which make the second chaptei entitled “ Considerations 
of the means adapted to the impiovement and extension of 
Public Instiuction in Bengal and Bihai,” he examines the edu- 
cational polici of the Government ciiticises the “ Filtiation 
theoii with ability and insight and makes certain recommenda- 
tions In certain lespeets this second chapter is the most 
lemarkable poition of these lepoits 

In the beginnmg of the fiist chaptei Adam gives some 
paitichlais of his journeys and desciibes in details the plan of 
his investigation which he elaboiated as the voik piogressed 
He then pioceeds to make an up-to-date suivey of the materials 
he had gatheied m the couise of his investigations In this 
suivej he deals with each type of schools sepaiately There 
aie sections on (i) Bengali and Hindi Schools, (ii) Sanscrit 
Schools, (ill) Persian and Aiabic Schools, (?r) English, Orphans’, 
Guls’ and Infants’ Schools, (v) Domestic instiuction and (vt) 
Adult instruction Each of the above sections is followed by a 
section containing “ Geneial Remarks on the state of instiuc- 
tion in the schools mentioned m the previous section ” These 
sections give a general summaiy of the lesults of Adam’s investi- 
gations in these particulai blanches of education Then foUows 
an inteiesting section entitled “ the state of -crime viewed m 
connection with the state of instiuction ” Wheie Adam draws 


* For a summary of these recommendations see Infra, pp xh ff 
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some paiallelism between the pievalence of ciinic and the 
absence of means of instiuckon among the people 

Below are given some inteiesting items of infoimation con- 
tained m the above sections 

In the section on Bengali and Hindi schools Adam shows 
how m the indigenous elementaiy schools teacheis weie leciuited 
from all classes and castes and communities “ Barents of 
good caste do not hesitate to send then children to schools con- 
ducted bj teacheis of an inferior caste and even of a drfferent 
religion Foi instance, tile Musalman teacher above mentioned 
has Hindus of good caste among his scholars and this is equally 
true of the Chandal and other low caste teachers enumeiated 
(p 228) We also find theie some intciestiiig data about the 
remunoi ation of tlie‘-c teacheis On the .neiago a Bengali 
teaciiei in those days used to get from tliiee to fi\e lupees per 
month Tins would indicate that coinpai ativelv spcabing he 
was not much worse off than his modern colleague Adam also 
notes the wide prevalence spociallv in Bengal of the custom of 
giving giatuitous instiuction 

Adam’s anal-^sis of the castes of scholais shows that the in- 
digenous elemental V schools weie by no means the jneseues of 
the children of the uppei classes of society We find that 
pupils from e%en the so-called depressed and suppressed classes 
like Chandal, Mucin, Hadi, Dulia, Bagdi, etc , found place 
there However the upper classes natuiallv sent the largest 
numbei of scholais 

Adam’s lemaiks about the mutu.il disposition o1 Hindus 
and Musalmans towards each othei in the matter of gning and 
receiving instruction show the toleration between the two 
communities 

In the section on Sanscrit schools there aie inanv mteiest- 
mg details about the courses followed in the lols and the text 
books used there Adam also gives a list of contempoi ary 
Sanskrit autliois and then w'^oiks In the following two sections 
he gives similar details about Persian and Aiabic schools, then 
teacheis and scholars The following remarks on the teachers 
and students of Sanskrit schools mav bear quotation 

The teacheis and students of Sanscrit schools constitute 
the cultivated intellect of the Hindu people, and they command 
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that lespect and exeit that influence which cultivated intellect 
always enjoys, and which in the piesent instance they peculiaily 
enjoy fiom the ignoiance that suiiounds them, the geneial 
puiity of then peisonal chaiactei, the heieditaiy saciedness of 
the class to which most of them belong, the saciedness of the 
learning that distinguishes them, and the saciedness ,of the 
functions they dischaige as spiritual guides and family pilests 
The only diawback on the influence they possess is the geneial, 
not umveisa'l, poveity of then condition, inci eased by the 
fiequent lesumption of foimei endowments They aie, not- 
withstanding this, a highly veneiated and influential poition of 
native society, and although as a body then inteiest may be 
opposed to the spiead of knowledge, yet then impoveiished 
cncumstances would make them leady mstiuments to cany into 
effect any plan that should not assail then leligious faith oi 
xequiie from them a sacnfice of pimciple and ehaiaetei ” 
(pp 274£f) 

And furthei — 

“ The native mind of the piesent day, although it is asleep, 
IS not dead It has a dieamy soit of existence in sepaiatmg, 
combining, and le-castmg in vaiious foims, the fables and 
speculations of past ages The amount of authoiship shown to 
exist in the diffeient distiicts is a measuie of the intellectual 
activity which, howevei now misdirected, might be employed for 
useful pui poses The same men who have wasted, and aie still 
wasting, then learning and then poweis in weaving complicated 
alliterations, lecompounding absuid and vicious fictions and 
revolving m peipetual cncles of metaphysical abstiactions, 
nevei ending still beginning, have piofessed to me then leadi- 
ness to engage m any soit of liteiaiy composition that would 
obtain the pationage of Government It is true that they do non 
possesses the knowledge which we desne should be communicated 
"to their eountiymen, but where the desire to bestow mfoimation 
exists on oui part, and the desire to leceive it on thens, all 
intei mediate obstacles will speedily disappeai Instead of le- 
gal ding them as indocile, inti actable, or bigoted in matteis not 
connected with religion, I have often been surpiised at the 
facility with which minds undei the influence of habits of 
■thought so different from my owm have leceived and appieciated 
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the ideas iihich I ha^e suggested Noi is it authois only who 
might be employed in promoting the cause of public instruction, 
it IS piobable that the whole body of the learned, both teacheis 
and students, might be made to lend their willing aid towards 
the same object ” (pp 276-77) 

In Section XI Adam desciibes “ English, Orphans’, Girls’ 
and Infants’ Schools ” This section may be read with sections 
on non-indigenous schools and English colleges and schools m 
the pievious leports to give a complete histoiy of these types of 
institutions 

In Section XII theie is a biief discussion of the possibihty 
of using English as the medium of instruction This is what he 
says in this connection — 

‘ It IS impossible foi me fully to express the confirmed 
conMction I have acquiied of the uttei impiacticabihty of the 
vievs of those, if theie aie any such, who think that the English 
language should be the sole oi chief medium of conveying know- 
ledge to the natives It is difficult to believe that it should have 
been pioposed to communicate to this mass of human beings 
thiough the medium of a foieign tongue all the knowledge that 
is necessaiy foi then liighei civilisation, then intellectual im- 
pio^ement, then moial guidance, and then physical comfort, 
but since much has been said and written and done which would 
seem to beai this mteipietation and since it is a question which 
involving the happiness and advancement of millions will not 
admit of compiomise, I deem it my duty to state m the plainest 
and most dnect teims that my conviction of the uttei impracti- 
cability of such a design has stiengthened with my increased 
oppoitumties of obseivation and judgment ” (p 308) 

Adam, howevei, cleaily states his conviction that if “ the 
English language cannot become the universal instrument 
Euiopean kno^vledge must be the chief matter of mstiuction ” 
In this connection Adam also notes with approval the desire on. 
the pait of some people foi acquiring a knowledge of English 

The second chaptei contaiiib Adam’s thesis Heie he gives 
the details of the plan he proposed foi “ the pi emotion of geneial 
education ’ Adam had aheadj enunciated the mam piinciple- 
of his plan 111 the Second Eepoit In the concluding remarks- 
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lu that lepoit he had alieady stated how in his judgment the 
best couise ^^ou]d be to employ the existing institutions and 
oiganrsations as the instiuments of national education, foi the 
improvement and fui thei auce of education among the people of 
this countn 

The chaptei begins nith some pielimmaij consideiations ot 
the qualifications vhich should chaiacteiise the most feasible 
pbtii foi the piomotion of geneial education Such a plan in 
Ad.ini s Mews should be ‘ simple in details and theieby oas^ 
of execution , cheap and tlieieb\ capable of extensive oi geneial 
application not alaimmg to the piejudices of the people 
not tending to supeisede oi lepiess self-exeition bui rathei to 
stimulate and encouiage it and at the same time giving Govein- 
mcnt the lead in the adoption and dnection of measmes foi the 
futuie moulding and development of the natne institutions ” 
(p 350) In this connection he examines among otheis the idea 
of the Goieinment making education compulsoiy and “ enacting 
that. e%eiy village should have a school ” (p 353) Heie Adam 
sa\s “ I hope the time will come ■when e\ei> village shall have 
a school, but the period has not jet aiiived when this obligation 
can be forced ” {ibid) So he lejects the idea as being pie- 
nialuie Adam also turns down the idea of establishing new 
schools “ undei the supeiintendence of paid agents of Go-^ em- 
inent ” One aigument against such a pioposal was that it 
w'ould be against the pimciple of self-help 

Adam then goes on to examine the idea of establishing a 
sistem of Government institutions “ that shall provide in the 
first place foi the highei classes on the pimciple that the 
tendency of knowledge is to descend, not to ascend ” (p 357) 
This -was in essence the famous “ Filtiation theoiy ” advocated 
bi Macaulay and it foimed the basis on which Bentinck promul- 
gated his famous Eesolution of the 7th Maich, 1835 And the 
educational policv that was being followed by the Government 
of the day was m consonance wutli the aboie theoii Adam 
tiiticises the theoiy and makes the following obseivations on 
the feasibility of giving effect to a plan based on that theoiv 

“ The piimniv objection to this plan is that it oveilooks 
entile systems of native educational institutions, Hindu and 
Mohammadan, w’^hich existed long befoie oui rule, and which 
continue to exist undei oiii lule, independent of us and of oui- 
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j)rojects, foimmg and moulding the native chaiacter in success- 
ive geneiations In the face of this palpable fact, the plan 
assumes that the countiy is to be indebted to us foi schools, 
teach eis, books — eveiy thing necessai*y to its moral and intel- 
lectual improvement, and that in the prosecution of oui views 
we aie to i eject all the aids which the ancient institutions of the 
country and the actual attainments of the people affoid towaids 
then advancement We have to deal in this countiy piincipally 
Muth Hmdus and Mohammadans, the foimei one of the eailiest 
civilized nations of the eaith, the lattei in some of the biightest 
periods of then histoiy distinguished piomoteis of science, and 
both even m then present letiogiade stages of civilization still 
preserving a profound love and veneration for learning nourished 
by those veij'^ institutions of nhich I have spoken, and which it 
Mould be equally improvident on oui part and offensive to them 
to neglect 

“ Again, if the maxim that the tendency of knoivledge is 
to descend, not to ascend, lequiies us to have first zillah, next 
peigunnali, and then village schools, it follows that ive ought 
not to have ev'en zillah schools, till w'e have piovuncial 
colleges, noi the lattei till w'e have national univei- 
Bities, nor these till we hav’-e a cosmopolitan one But this is 
an application of the maxim foieign to its spiiil Improvement 
begins with the individual and extends to the mass, and the 
individuals who gn''e the stimulus to the mass aie doubtless 
i geneiallv found in the upper, that is the thinking class of society 
which especiallv in this countiv' is not composed exclusively 
' noi ev^en piincipally of those who are the highest in rank or who 

! possess the greatest wealth The truth of the maxim does not 

1 require that the nieasiues adopted should have lefeieme first 

to large and then to small localities in piogiessive de^^cent On 
I the contiaiv the efficiencv of eveiv successive highei grade of 

' institution cannot be seemed except bv drawing insti noted 

pupils from the next lowei giade which consequently bv the 
necessitv of the case demands puoi attention Childien should 
not go to college to leain the alphabet To make the supei- 
stiuctuie loft\ and film, the foundation should be bioad and 
deep, and, thus building fiom the foundation all classes of 
institutions and ev^eiv giade of instiuction maj be combined with 
haiinonious and salutary effect ” (pp 357-58) 
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So Adam comes to the conclusion that the plan he has m 
view IS “ the simplest, the safest, the most populai, the most 
economical and the most effectual plan ” The leading idea upon 
which the plan is foimed is that of building on the foundations 
which the people themselves have laid and of employing them 
on the scaffolding and outwoiks that when they shall see the 
noble supeistiuctuie using and finally laised complete m all 
its paits they will almost, if not altogether, believe it to be 
the woilc of then own hands The plan will thus maintain the 
most pel feet congiuity with existing national institutions 
and at the same time admit of the gradual expansion and 
improvement which European civilisation demands (p 409) 
That plan in brief is “ the establishment of public and peiiodical 
examinations of the teachers and schools and the distribution 
of rev aids to the teachers proportioned to then own qualifica- 
tions and the attainments of then scholars, the examinations to 
be conducted and the lewaids bestowed by an officei appointed 
by Government and placed under the authority and control of 
the General Committee of Public Instruction ”■" (p 360) 

In this connection Adam quotes from Loid Mona’s Minute 
and other documents to support Ins thesis (pp 361-62) 

Before, however, the above plan could be put into operation 
(and Adam suggested that it should be first tried in one or more 
districts to be carefully selected), Adam proposed that an edu- 
cational survey of the district or districts selected should be 
instituted In support of this point he quotes from the state- 
ments made by men in authoiit-^ like Sn Thomas Munro and 
others (pp 366ff) 

The execution of the plan would lequne the preparation of 
a small senes of useful school books and this is the next question 
that Adam examines and he prefaces his opinions on this subject 
b} quoting the opinions of Loid Mona, Mounstuait Elpbinstone 
and others w'hose sentiments and reasonings w^eie more likely to 
obtain general assent (pp 370ff) Adam suggested that there 
should be a graded series of four text books for use in schools 


•* In Sect on II Adam discusses his plan wntli refeience to the 
“ Improvement and Extension of Vernaculai Instruction only ” The appli 
cation of the plan to other types of instruction f is discussed in the following 
sections 
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Adam s imxt pioposal Mas to appoint Examineis mIioso 
duties Mould be to induce the existing sclioolmasteis oi those 
M^ho desned to take up that piofession to lead and mastei the 
school books one aftei anothei and to appeal at examinations to 
be conducted bv the Examineis to piove that they have mastei ed 
the (ontents of these books and Meie m a position to teach these 
■to then oMn pupils Eenaids Meie to be offeied to those vdio 
M^ould be successful m these examinations These leMaids 
would consist at fiist of gifts of the school books and the legis- 
tration of the names of successful candidates in legisteis to be 
maintained by the Geneial Committee of Public Instruction and 
publication of such names m the Official Gazette “ Other 
zeM'^ards might also be bestoM’-ed accoidmg to the piogres&ive 
qualifications of the teachers and scholais, such as eligibility 
to a course of instruction m the Normal school oi the English 
school and ultimately the possession of a permanent endoM'^- 
ment ” Adam’s discussion of Noimal schools will be found on 
pages 385 and 386 i 

The idea of making endoMinents of lands to village 
schools ]s del eloped on p 388 and the folloMing pages Heie Mill 
be found some mteiestmg suggestions legaiding leiying 
contiibutions fiom zemindais, utilisation of the existing leligious 
•endoMments and appropiiation of khasmahal lands for the 
cieation of neM^ endoM'ments Adam hoped that fiom the above 
souices sufficient funds will be available to maintain the schools 
on an impioved standard HoM'evei, “ if all othei lesouices 
fail there is still one left, the geneial levenue of the country on 
M'hich the poor and the ignorant have a primary claim, a claim 
Mffiich IS second to no other M'-hatsoevei , for from Mffience is that 
revenue desired but from the bones and smeM'^s, the toil and 
SM^eat of those Mdiose cause I airr pleading ” (p 400) Adam 
also pleads for additional appropriation for education 

Adam then works out the details of his plan and its financial 
implications Einally he examines the advantages of his plan 
(pp 402ff and 408ff) and tries to ansM^ei the objections that 
might possibly be raised against it About expenses he cal- 
culates that the total expenditure for one district mu'11 be approxi- 
nratelv ten thousand rupees per annum — “a sum less than many 
Europern seivants of Government derive individually from 
public revenue ” (p 409) 
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In connection \Mfch his plan Arlani finlhei suggcbts the 
4ippointmcnt of Inspectois to snpeivise the \ioik of Exammeis 
and also the leoiganisntion of the General Committee of Public 
Instinct ion 

Incideutall} Adam points out hon the imparoing of English 
education to the natives had lesulted in cieatmg a class of 
dciacmes out of sjmpathi, equalh witli the people and the 
Oo\ eminent (p 414) 

Adam concludes his discussions by stating that giving 
effect to his pioposals Mould lead to the establishment of a 
national svstcm of instiuction thiough the medium of the veina- 
culai longue (p 417) 

In the folloMing sections Adam discusses the application of 
his plan to the impiovement of Sansciil instiuction, “ Female 
instruction,” instiuction of the iMohammadan population, and 
aboriginal tubes and othei types of instiuction 

In the section on Sansciit education Adam discusses the 
impoi lance of Saiisciit and the advantages of encouraging the 
study of Sansciit and secuimg the co-opeiation of the Sanscrit 
scholars With legaid to them Adam observes 

” Thcie is no class of peisons that exeicises a gieatei 
degree of influence in giving native societj the tone, the foim 
•and the character w^hich it actually possesses than the bodv of 
the learned, not meielv as the piofcssois of learning but as the 
priests of religion , and it is essential to the siuiess of am means 
emploved to aid the moial and intellec'tual advancement of the 
people that thev should not onlv co-opeiate but also participate 
in the piogiess If we leave them beiimd we shall be laismg 
obstacles to oui owm success and letaidmg tlie piogiess ot the 
whole eountiy ” (ji 429) 

On page 436 Adam gives details how his plan might be 
applied for the impiovement of nativ^e medical education 

In connection wuth the application of the plan foi the 
improvement and extension of instiuction among the Moham- 
madans Adam makes an interesting observation ” Learned 
Musalmans ' are in general much better piepared foi reception of 
^luropean ideas than learned Hindus ” (p 441) 
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The above assertion is in dnect contiavention of the allega- 
tion made by some people about the apathy of the Muslims 
to^vards the new system of education m those early days of 
Biitish rule 

In the section on the education of the aboriginal tribes 
Adam following Bishop Hebei makes the interesting suggestion 
of employing the scripts of neighbouring languages for transcrib- 
ing the aboiigmal tongues Apparently his advice was not 
acceptable to the missionaiies who thiust, in many cases, the 
Boman character and thus brought m unnecessary complications 
in the pioblem of education of these people 

In section VI Adam discusses the application of his plan 
for the furtherance of “ female instruction ” 

Adam’s plan for the establishment of experimental farms- 
visualised the introduction of a system of agncultuial education 
The houses of industry Adam proposed weie to be meant foi 
young delinquents 

The above gives in outline the plan Adam proposed for the 
improvement and extension of education among the people of 
this country 

'The last section contains some lemaikable observations by 
Adam about the Government of the day and its policies and we 
conclude oui survey bv quoting these obseivations 

The actual position and prevailing policy of Government 
demand the adoption of comprehensive measuies foi the pi emo- 
tion and light direction of national education The position of 
Government is that of foreigners on a strange soil among people 
vith whom no common association exists Eveiv district has a 
single encampment of civil functionaries who administer its 
affairs, and who are so engrossed with details of public business 
while they remain in one district and are involved in such a 
constant whirl of change from one district to another that it is 
almost impossible that any attachment can arise between them 
and the people, oi that either can generally appreciate what is 
good in the other We are among the people but not of them 
We lule over them and trafSek with them, but they do not 
understand our chaiacter and we do not penetrate theirs The 
consequence is, that we have no hold on their sympathies, no 
seat in’ then affections Under these circumstances we are 
constantly complaining of the want of eo-operatton on the part 
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of the people while we do nothing to elicit it wheie it would be 
useful, 01 to make it intelligent and enlightened, if it weie 
affoided A wisely fianied system of public instiuction would 
with othei means help the people closei to the Government, give 
the Government a stiongei hold on the aSections of the people 
and pioduce a mutual and answering sympathy between the 
subject many and the ruling few A system 

of national mstiuction, if judiciously executed, would be the 
commencement of a new era m the spirit and principles of our 
Government ” 


IV 

Later Djevelopments 

Adam’s Thud Eepoit was submitted to the Government m 
Apiil, 1838 In the mean time the General Committee of Public 
Instruction had made up its mind and decided upon the 
couise that was to be followed Macaulay had submitted 
his klinute m February, 1835, and his view^s were endorsed by 
Bentinck m his Eesolution of the 7th March, 1835 This lesolu- 
tion laid dowm a definite educational policy for the Government 
It was in consonance with the views of the majority of the 
members of the General Committee Towards the end of Maich, 
1835, Bentinck left this countiy and Auckland came out as the 
Governor -General Auckland, generally speaking, was m favour 
of the new'' policy In the light of these developments it could 
be well imagined how Adam’s final report embodying his lecom- 
mendations w'as received 

Macaulay commented on the leports m the following words 

“ I have lead with much interest Mi Shakespeare’s minute 
on Ml Adam’s valuable Eepoit I am a little inclined to doubt, 
however, whether we are at present iipe for any extensive 
practical measure which he lecommends 

“ I do not see how we can either make the present teacheis 
of elementary knowdedge moie competent, oi supply then place 
as yet with fittei men The evil is one which time only can 
remedy Our work is to educate the sehoolmasteis for the 
next generation 
d— 1326B 
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“ If Me can ini-^c up a c]n<5‘=! of cclucaled Bengalees, they 
M'lll naturally, and Mutliout am Molent change, displ.uc by 
dcgiees the pjesent incompetent Icaclieis As to educaling the 
schoohnasteis wlio aic ahead-s eslabli‘>licd, I quite agiei witli 
Ml Shakespeaie m thinking that |>lan ciiirnoiic.d As to s( nding 
others, at picsent we cannot do it if \\c would 1 doubt whethoi 
w^e have the men, and 1 am snie (hat we ha\e not the mono 
“ What Ml Shakespeaie lecoimneiuk as to books 1 highly 
appiove But ns to stijjcnds T cannot agiee with him l5ut I 
wull not aiguc that question till some distinct pioposituin is 
made 

*' 1 would adopt, kfi Shakc^jicaic piopo'^ition about the 
kladiasa at Ivusba ]3agh (p 101 in the jiuscnl edition) As 
to the endow intuits inentiontd in the lepoit pages l‘5 15 
(pp 166 and 168 in the jacsent edition) 7 do not think that it 
would be woith while to t.ike an\ steji le‘.^pe(tlng them Blieie 
IS something so c\tui\ agantU absuid in heicdifai\ piofessoi- 
fchips that we ought not to exjiicss am wish to ha\c them 
levived Of couise if a man has legil tight to a piofessoiship 
b^ inheiitance, he ought to obtain it But that is no business 
of ouis We can mtcifeic onh a*' a boaid of publu instuution, 
and foi puiposes of public instnation such pi ofessoi ships me 
evidenth useless 

I am a little amused to obsene that Mi Adam who in 
nage 4o, (p 168 in tins edition) kiments the discraiti- 
nuance of foiii of these endowments and sa\s that 
the leiival of them would gne “ an iinpoifant impulse 
to learning in the distiict, ” tells us in page 42 (p 166 
m this edition), that tw'o of these endowments aie still conti- 
nued And what is the impulse which the^ gne to leaining^ 
The piesent holdeis,” says he, “ aie both mcie giammai lans, 
m no w'ay distinguished among then biethien foi talents and 
acqunements It may be infeiied that the endowTOents weie 
made foi the encouiagement of Icaining onh fiom the fact that 
the learned teacheis aie the incumbents ” 

“ Heie aie six endowmients of the same soit Two aie 
continued, and Mi Adam acknowdedges that they aie meie jobs 
But if the othei foui weie revived, immense impulse w^ould be 
given to learning I am foiced to say that I do not veiy cleaily 
see how Mi Adam has airived at this conclusion ” 
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taken up with some faiiei prospect of advantage For the- 
piesent I would confine oui measuies in lefeience to his repoits 
to injunctions on the General Committee that they beai m mind 
his paiticulai suggestions and objects in deteimmmg on the 
senes of class books lefeiied to I would submit the plan to the 
Hon’ble Couit foi the expiession of then sentiments and wishes/ 
and in the collection of infoimation foi an eventual decision I 
Vvould make use of the expeiience which the Bombay measuies 
of village mstiuction, alluded to m the note marked/ 
vill have affoided Foi this puipose I would communicate 
Ml Adam’s repoit to ihe Government ot Bombay and 
ask how fai the scheme which he desciibes is m accoidance 
with that vhich is puisued in the piovinces of that 
piesidency, and what opinion may be foimed fiom the 
lesult aheady obtained by then village schools, of the 
piopiiety of cairying out Mi Adam’s plans in then impoitant 
paits The encouiagement to existing school-masteis, which is 
the leading suggestion in Mi Adam’s plan, will piobably have 
been laigely tiied at Bombay, and the extent to which those 
school-masteis have leaped impiovement undei such 
encouiagement vill be a most mteiestmg subject of enquny I 
leain also in the couise of my enquiiies legaidmg the pievious 
piogiess of education m India, that a School Society existed foi 
some time in Calcutta, the opeiations of which weie dnected 
with paitial success to the amendment of indigenous schools 
Ml Haie will piobably be able to explain the histoij^ of this 
societ}-, vhich diew a giant of 400 oi 500 lupees a month fiom 
Government, and to give also the causes of its extinction I 
would ask this gentleman to favoui Government with a lepoit 
legal ding that societ}^ — and I would conclude upon this subject 
by lecoiding my opinion that when such a scheme as that pio- 
posed by Mi Adam comes to be tiied, the ariangements foi 
intioducmg it should be on a libeial and effective scale, and 
that it ought not to be undeitaken at all, until the Government 


- This the Couit of Directors did m then Despatch, dated the 20th 
Jaiiiiaij-, 1841 In this Despatch the Directois communicated their general 
approval of the policy of Lord Auckland See selections from Educational 
Eecoids, Part 11, p 3 

f Document No 41, p 175 (Original footnote) See Selections from. 
Educational Eecoids, Part I, p 153 
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is satisfied that it has at command a thoioughly zealous and 
qualified supeiinteudence " 

Loid Auckland’s views may be fuithei gatheied fiom the 
following extiacts fiom the same Minute — 

“ We must be content to lay even the first lude foundations 
-of good systems, and tiust foi the lest to time, to the inci easing 
demand of the public and of mdividuals foi the sei vices of 
■educated men, to the extension which must eveiy yeai take 
place of the Agencj. foi instiuction at the command of Govern- 
ment, and to the ceitam effects of the spiead, howevei slow, 
of knowledge, and of the giadual giowth of wealth and mtelli- 
■gence m tlie comniuuitv 

“ I vould, in now ofifeimg m;^ opinions and suggestions 
on the piesent piactical dneetions of oui plans, desiie to considei 
the question of oui educational policy as one of inteiest to eveiy 
poition of tile Empiio, without minute lefei'^nce to niPiely local 
and tempoiau discussions I am awaie that we aie yet in 
expectation of the oideis of the home authoiitiesi on the subject 
of the changes m the scheme of education, but on this account 
I should no longei withhold the explanation of my own senti- 
ments on the couise which should be adopted, and I do not 
anticipate that in what I shall piopose, I shall be found to 
have deviated m any material degiee fiom the wishes of the 
Honomable Couit 

“ I would fiist obseive that I most coidially agiee with the 
Couit in then opinion, which is quoted m paia 45 of Mi Colvin’s 
notej that, with a view to the moial and intellectual impiove- 
ment of the people, the gieat piimaiy object is the extension 
among those who have leisure foi advanced study, of the most 
complete education m oui power There cannot, I think, be a 
doubt of the justice of then statement that ‘ by laising the 
standard of instruction among these classes, ve would even- 
tually produce a much greater and more beneficial change in 
the ideas and feelings of the community than we can hope to 
23roduce by acting directly on the more numerous class ’ It 

Selections fiom Educational Eecords, Part I, pp 162 63 

f The expected reply does not appear to have been received until 1841 
It 16 printed m the Report of the General Committee, Bengal, 1939, p cli f 

+ Document No 41, p 179 (Original footnote) 
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IS not to be implied fiom this that in my view elementaiy educa- 
tion foi the mass of the people is a thing necessanl'v to be 
neglected, oi postponed foi an indefinite peiiod, but it will have 
been seen that the hope of acting immediatelj- and poweifully 
on the mass of the pool peasantij of India is ceitainl’y fai fiom 
being stiong vith me And the piactical question, theiefoie, to 
vhich I V ould befoie all otheis give my attention is to the mode 
ill which we nia\ endeavoui to communicate a highei education 
vith the gieatest piospeet of success 

Auckland was thus not oblivious to the impoitance of 
veinaculai mstiiiction but he felt that the demands of a higliei 
ti pe of education to be communicated to the uppei and middle 
classes weie moie uigent and to meet these demands fiist was 
moie impoitant Absence of class books (of the tipe suggested 
b^ Adam) and of teaebeis veised in the books and tiained for 
then duties fuithei stiengthened his disinclination to gne 
Adam’s scheme a tiial, so he laid down the following piinciple 
“ I would then make it my pimcipal aim to communicate 
tlnough the means of the English language, a complete educa- 
tion m Euiopean Liteiatuie Philosophv and Science to the 
gieatest numbei of students nho ma\ be found iead\ to accept 
it at oui hands, and foi whose insti notions oui lunds mil admit 
of OUI piovidmg ” 

The Geneial Committee of Public Insti uction condemned 
the pioposals of Adam in the follomng teims 

Aftei a caieful consideiation of these pioposition^ foi the 
impiovement of the luial schools, we feai that the execution of 
the plan M^ould be almost impiacticable , m consequence of the 
complicated natuie of the details, which would also involve 
much moie expense and difficult! than Mi Adam has sup- 
posed ” 

A fuithei expeiience and a moie matuie consideiation of 
the impoitant subject of education m this country has led us to 
adheie to the opinion foimeily expressed by us, that oui effoits 
should be at fiist concentiated to the chief ton ns oi Siiddei 
stations of distiicts and to the impiovement of education among 
the highei and middling classes of the population , m the ex- 
pectation that through the agency of these scholars an ediica- 
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tion.il lefoini 'nill descent to the luial vernaculai schools, and its 
benefits be lapidh tiansfu^ed among all those excluded in the 
fiist instance bv ab]ect want fioni a paiticipation in its 
advantages 

But although dissenting fioiii the pimciples laid dovn b} 
Ml Adam and ceitamh not entei taming an-^ veiy sanguine ex- 
pectation of benefit tiom the adoption, it was considered by 
a majoiit\ of the Committee that it might be satisfactoiy tw 
Govei lament if some pioposal foi an expeiimental tiial of these' 
piniciples on a small scale weie submitted foi its consideiation 
and 01 del s The Committee subsequently lecommended the 
opening of tuenty luial schools as an expeiimental measuie. 
The Goveinment liovevei turned down the pioposal 

In 1844 duiing Loid Haidmge’s Govei noi-Geneialship an 
attempt vas^ once moie made to give some effect to Adam’s 
pioposals 101 “ Haidmge Schools ” came to be established in 
luial distiicts But foi vant of enthusiasm on the pait of the 
Local Goveinment and vaiious othei leasons these schools pioved 
a failuie It is, hovevei, mteiestmg to note that undei a moie 
enlightened aclmimstiatoi Adam’s scheme pioved a gieat suc- 
cess Ml Thomason, the Lieutenant- Govei noi of the nevh 
cieated the Noith-Westein Piovmces of Agia and Oudh, decided 
that attempt should be made to mtioduce education ” thiougn 
the medium of the veinaculai language and not thiough that of 
any foieign tongue ” Foi this puipose he adopted the plan 
lecommended by Adam He even got poitions of Adam’s Thud 
Eeiaoit lejninted and ciiculated A senes of village school 
books weie piepaied and intioduced m the existing luial schools 
Thomason’s expeiinient vas highly successful and it attiacted 
Wide attention and leceived encomiums fiom all quaiters It 
pioved the tiuth of Adam’s obseivations and it pointedly indi- 
cated the impoitance of his lecommendations Inspite of the 
success of the above expeiiment geneial feeling in the countiv 
■uas gradually veering away fiom the policy lecommended by 
Adam English education had by this time gamed in piestlge 
and m economic valuation and the people clamoured foi it and 


Selections from Education.il Eecords, Part II, p 65 
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the Goveinment decided to bestow its pationage to this tjpe of 
education exclusively 

Thus it was that Adam’s counsels weie disiegaided and 
his labouis veie foi all piactical puiposes vasted Such Avas 
the fate of “ one of the ablest lepoits ovei wiitlen in India 
which “ flora the accuiacv of its infoimaiion, tlie candoui, 
sense and statesmanship of its authoi is among the most valu- 
able and mteiestmg publications extant on education m India”! 
These lepoits weie piactically foi gotten and buiied in the 
aichives of the Go\eiiiment till 1868 vhen the disceining eves 
of Long lescued them fiom oblnuon and he bi ought them once 
moie befoie the public by issuing a lepiint in that yeai 

So Macaulav tiiumphed So the mcvs of Adam and 
Hodgson and otheis veie disiegaided In 1835 a new eia began 
m the field of Indian education Education vas thencefoith to 
be impaited thiough the medium of English to ” the uppei and 
middle classes ” j\Iass education could vait The languages 
of the countiy veie denied then legitimate and iightful place in 
the educational system Giadualh the new sistem gatheied so 
much momentum that the warning gncn in the Despatch of 
1854 and sounded by otheis as well was unheeded The educa- 
tion of the people was neglected The impoitance of education 
thiough the languages of the people was foigotten Tiuh did 
Loid Cuizon say that luidei the cold bieath of Macaulay’s 
ihetoiic the veinaculais pined and shiivelled 

Fiom about the end of the nineteenth centra 3 leadeis of 
thought in Bengal began to take stock of the situation and 
leconsidei the educational policA' ciitically Bankim, Bhudeb 
and Eabmdianath fiist stiuck the note of warning It was given 
to Sn Asutosh Mookeijee to cut the Goidian knot b^' making the 
fiist bleach into the system He set the ball 1 oiling and ulti- 
mately wLole India has found leasons to give the ” Veinacu- 
lais ” then rightful position in the educational system of the 
land Educationists and politicians today lefei to Adam to 
deal debatable points Heiem lies the peienmal mteiest of 
Adam’s leports m the histoiy of education m India 


Repoit of the Indian Education Commission 
t E W Thomas Histoiy and Prospects of Biihsh Education m 
India, p 5 
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Documents Eelating to Adam’s Appointment 

Prom W Adam, Esquiie, to the Eight Hon’ble Lord William Cavendish 
Bentince, KGB, G- C H , Governor-General of India, — Dated the 2nd 
January, 1835 

My Loid, — At yom Loidsliip’s request, I have the honoui to 
addiess you in wiitmg on the subject to which my lecent 
peisonal communications with youi Lordship have had principal 
lefeience Having submitted a pioposal to institute an investi- 
gation 2 nto the actual state of education m this countiy, with a 
view to ulteiior measuies foi its extension and impiovement, and 
the object of that pioposal being approved by youi Loidship, I 
have been instiucted to desciibe the mode in which the plan 
might be earned into effect, and to furnish an estimate of the 
monthly exjiense that would thereby be mcuiied A biief lefei- 
ence to the consideiations that lecommend the design is requisite 
to lendei those details intelligible 

2 It IS assumed that Government is desiious of encouiag- 
ing education amongst all classes of its subjects, whethei 
Chiistians, Mahomedans, oi Hindoos, as a means of improving 
theii condition by a bettei knowledge of the arts of life that 
ministei to human wants, of puiifying and elevating then 
'chaiaeter by moial and intellectual instruction, and of qualifying 
them at once to appreciate the benevolent intentions and salutary 
measures of Government, and to give to those measuies the moral 
ioice derived from the support of an intelligent and instructed 
population Without this moral force, which education only 
can create, Government, however benevolently administered is 
but the will of the strongest which finds no response vheie 
2 )hysieal powqi does not reach, and legislation, however wiselv 
devised, is but a dead letter, which reposes in the statute book, 
rs barely enforced m the Couits, and out of them is inert and 
unknown 

3 Such being the understood objects of Government m 

piomotmg education m this coun- 
The obiect of investigation i. 

' ® try, the question arises — What 

sire the best means to be employed for that purpose^” Without 
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disputing any of the aiisveis that have been oi may be letuined 
to this question I have ventuied to suggest that a piehmniaiv 
inquiiy without which evel^ scheme must vant a foundation to 
rest upon is — “ What is the actual state of education amongst 
the vaiious classes into vhich the population of the countiv w 
dnided^ ” When the population of a counti\ is homogeneous, 
speaking the same language, piofessmg the same lehgion, and 
haMiig common mteiests, such an nnestigation might lie the- 
less necessal^ , but wheie the moie insliucted poilion of the 
population IS sepaiated fiom the less instiucted poition bi diffei- 
euce of language, as in Scotland, b\ diffeience of language and 
lehgion, as m Iieland, and b^ the fuithei diffeience, as in India, 
caused b\ the lelative position of foieigneis and nati\es, con- 
queiois and conqueied, it is indispensable In such cases it is 
onh bj a eaieful attempt to map the moial and intellectual 
condition of a people that ve can undei stand eithei the extent 
of then knowledge oi of then ignoiance. disco\ei eithei \\hat; 
the^ possess oi vhat they need, and adopt the means employed 
to the end we desne to accomplish In a lecent nnestigation 
into the state of education in the Highlands of Scotland it nas 
13101 ed that thousands could not lead, natives of a countiy 
vheie it had been pioudh boasted that all veie educated A 
snnilai investigation into the state of education in India mai 
peihaps show not that the people aie less but that thei aie 
moie, instiucted than ne suppose and that thev have institu- 
tions among them both foi the pui poses of common education 
and foi the piopagation oi lathei pieseivation of the learning 
they possess The institutions to nhich I lefei Mill piobably be 
found defective in then oigamzaiion, naiiow and contiacted in 
then aim and destitute of any piinciple of extension and im- 
piovement, but of then existence the laige body of liteiatuie in 
the eountij-, the laige body of learned men mIio hand it down 
fiom age to age, and the laige piopoition of the population that 
can lead and nnite, aie pioofs Of couise, I do not mean to 
intimate that then existence has been hitheito unknonm, but 
that then numbei, then efficiency, then lesouices and the 
possibility oi employing them as auxihaiies m the pi emotion of 
education have not been sufficiently consideied 

4 To whatevei extent such institutions may exist, and 
in whatevei condition they may be found, stationary, advancing. 
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01 letiogiading, tlie\ 25 iesent the only tiue and sme foundations 
on which an;\ scheme of geneial oi national education can be 
established We inaA deejien and extend the foundations, i\e 
may lmI)lo^e, enlaige and beautify the supei-stiuctuie, but these 
an the foundations on nhicli the building should be laised 
All men, paiticulaih uninstiucted and half-instiucted men, 
attach the same impoitance to foims as to substance, and as 
foims aie meieh conventional, it is desiiable in the woik of 
letoim to disembaiiass oiuselves of op 23 osition founded on the 
o^elthlo^^ ot ancient toims, ,ind to enlist on oui side the 2ne- 
2JOSsessions m favoiii of then continued use Besides, theie is 
a jiiobabilit^t that those foims, if not at the peiiod of then 
oiiginal adoption, }et b\ long continued usage aie suited to the 
manueis habits, and geneial chaiaclei of the people whom we 
desne to benefit, and that ain olhei ioims which we might seek 
to establish vould in ieaht\ be less fitted to suppl} then place 
All schemes foi the lmplo^ement of education, theiefoie, to be 
efiicient and peimaneut, should be based upon the existing msti- 
tulions ot the counti\ tiansmitted fiom time immemoiial, 
tainiliai to (he conceptions ot the people, and mspning them nith 
lespect and \eneiation To laboui successfully foi them, we 
must laboui uiih them, and to laboui successlully itith them, 
we must gel them to laboui willingly and intelligently tvith us 
We must make them in shoit, the instiuments of then own 
11112)101 ement, and how can this be done but by identifying oui- 
sehes and oiii inipioi ements wnth them and then institutions^ 
To do this, we must hist asceilaiii what those institutions aie, 
then actual condition, and eveiy ciicumstance connected wnth 
them that can be made to contiibute to the object in view To 
make this niipoitant piehmmaiy inquiiy is the seivice foi which 
1 haie offeied myself to y^oui Loidshq) 

5 In obedience to youi Loidship’s oideis, I have now to 

state the niannei m which I would 
Moile of im estimation i i 

piopose that this seivice should be 

peifoimed Theie aie two desciiptions of places wath regard 
to winch a somewhat diffeient mode of investigation well be neces- 
saiy", VIZ , hist, piincipal towms oi seats of learning, as Calcutta^ 
Nuddea, Dacca, Mooishedabad, secondly, distiicts, as JessoiCr 
Midnapoie and Puineah 
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6 With regal d to the loimei — Taking up my lesidence at 
one of the principal towns oi seats of learning, I would, ^\lth 
the aid of my Pundit and Maulavee and by friendly communica- 
tion with the respectable inhabitants and learned men of the 
irlace, make an enumeration or list of the vaiious institutions 
for the promotion of education, classifj them accoiding to the 
denominations of which they mn\' consist, uhetliei Hindoos, 
Mahomedans, oi Chiistians, public, piivate, chaiitable, c^-amine 
each institution of each class u ith the consent of the 
paities concerned, and make a rnemoiandum on the ■'pot 
of the numbei of the pupils, the natiue and extent of 
the couise of instiuctioii m science and leainmg, the le- 
souices of the mstitution, whethei public oi piivate, if 
public, whethei thev appeal to be efficienth and legiti- 
mate!} applied, the estimation in wlnrh the institution is 
held b} the comniunit} to uhich it belongs, and the possibility 
or means of laising the chaiactei and enlaigmg the usefulness 
of any single institution, oi of a uhole class Having exhausted 
the institutions of one class, I uould jnocecd to anothci, and 
from that to a thud, lepeating the same process m each until 
I had obtained a complete knowledge ol the state of education 
in the whole ioMn and neigh boui hood The memoianda thus 
taken dovn on the spot and at the instant, the fiuits of peisonal 
knowledge and direct observation, vould suiiph the materials 
from which a full and methodical lepoit Mould be furnished to 
Government 

7 A someM^hat different mode must be employed in investi- 
gating the state of education m a district Mheie common schools 
and schools of leainmg are iiidisciiminatelv scattered ovei a large 
surface In that case, fixing m\ piiiicipal residence at the head 
station of the zillah, I Mould diverge from it in all diiectrons to 
the extreme bounds of the district, irassmg one, tM^o, three or 
more days at one place, according as objects of investigation of 
the kind connected Mith my immediate duty presented them- 
selves, enteiing freely into commuirieatioii Mith parents, teachers, 
and pundits on that subject, examining schools, both common 
iind learned, and, as in the foimei case, making mj memoianda 
iit the time for future guidance in preparing a report After 
having completed the range of one distiict, I M'ould proceed to 
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anothei, until I liad in tins mannei gone over the whole countiy 
assigned to my investigation 

8 The numbei and fiequency of my reports must depend 
upon the gieatei oi less abundance of the mateiials with which 
observation and inquiry may supply me I should commence 
my labours with the purpose of furnishing a separate report on 
the state of education in each principal town and in each district 
as soon as it has been examined, for there may be circumstances 
connected with the state ot education in the town or district 
demanding early attention eithei foi the purpose of remedying 
what is evil, or encouraging what is good It is also possible, 
houevei, that one district mai’ be so entirely a picture ot 
another, with reference to this particular subject, that a separate 
report for each will be unnecessary When I shall have gone 
the torn of a province, as of Bengal, Behai, Allahabad, or Agra, 
it would seem piojrei that I should then furnish a general report, 
condensing the details of the previous district reports, confirm- 
ing and amplifying oi qualifying and correcting the statements 
and opinions the}'- contain by the results of more compiehensive 
observation, and drawing those general conclusions which can 
be safely grounded only on an extensive induction of particulars 
A general report upon school books and books of instruction, o’* 
a separate report upon those in each language, distinguishing 
those that aie most useful, pointing out uhen labour and money 
have been misapplied, to prevent a recurrence of the same evil, 
and indicating the department of knowledge in which chiefl} 
detects remain to be supplied, is also a desideiatum 

9 It will be for your Lordship to determine the limits as 
to space and time within which this investigation is to be con- 
ducted It may either be limited to the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and the two districts of Midnapoie and Cuttack in Orissa 
subject to the Presidency of Fort William, or, according to the 
pleasure of your Lordship and the Home Authorities, it may be 
extended to the provinces subject to the Presidency of Agra 
The moral and intellectual condition of the latter is less fully 
and less accurately known than even that of the former If 
experience shall show that the information collected regarding 
the Bengal and Agra Presidencies is useful, the enquiry might be 
extended to the other Presidencies With regard to time, I have 
no other daia to guide me than those which are afforded by the 
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±act that Di Fiancis Bucliaiian ^^as a])poinfefl In the (t(i\eni- 
ment of the Maiquis Wellcslcj to love'll igale Ihc' .ici imlivu.'il uiul 
commei cial statistics of the pioMiites Ihen subject to the I nsi- 
dency oi Foit William, and llnit, iiecoi fling to iin infoniiiitK)!!, 
he employed the yeais 1805, 1800, ind 3807 in his le-staiehrs 
Considcimg the necesslt^ and impoitimce of caie in nutlunti- 
catiug, and dolibeialion in lepoilnnr, farts on the subject of 
education in this counti\ , tlic dilhenlties nhuli ma\ be lechoncd 
on in oveiv new attoinjit, .ind the imjiossibihtx of fra\>lhui’ 
duiing the height of the lains m the jdams of Bengal 1 do not 
anticipate that less tune will be occujned in un inquiiiec it t!ie\ 
aie duected to be extended o\oi the same sjuu e 

10 I have next to luimsh an estimate of the expense tli it 

will be meiuicd in caig^ing this 

Estimate of expense 

Loidship has lequiied me to include m this estimate the sum 
lequisite foi my peisonnl lemuiiciation, which T should luuo 
gladly left entnolv to ^oul Loidship’s decision T tnist m\ ^nggi s- 
tion on this head will be Mowed with nulvilgenee 1 do not ofloi 
to engag'^ m this undeitnking meicK loi the d\( of a Inchliood 
but suppoit and pioMsion loi nu famih is fine of tlK‘ objec t> to 
wdnch it IS m^ dut\ to look and when 1 mention to xoin Loicl- 
slnp that foi the last six eears I hue bad a net salai\ of liupi i s 
700 pel month, foi tlie dischaigc of wliat. ceitainl^^ weit labouoii" 
but quiet and sedentaiv duties ^oul Loidsbiji will juobabU not 
think me unieasonable if 1 piopo^o the Svime uionthh sum a^- 
my peisonal lemuueiation loi duties still moie lahonous. since 
they w^ill exact both much bocliK toil and cousidoiable nuntal 
activity If youi Loidship consideimg the imjioilance ot the 
duties to be dischaigecl, and the vesponsilnlit\ of the agent to be 
employed, that 1 am ofteiing to the use of Go\ eminent the 
knowledge and expeuence of matine age and the lesults of 17 
yeais’ residence and studies m India, that I shall devote ra\ un- 
divided attention to the duty with which I mav be charged — and 
that I ask and expect no pension and hare no othei lesouice 
whatever, if, considering the'se things, 30111 Loidship should 
think the sum I have mentioned too low foi 1113 ^ peisonal lemuuer- 
ation, I shall be thanlrful foi an 3 ^ addition which 30111 Loidship 
may deem proper 
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11 The othei piincipal items in the estimate consist of the 
•establishment I must maintain and my ti a veiling expenses 
hlnding it difticult to fix these m mj^ own case, I sought to 
asceitam horn the Civil Auditoi’s Office the amount of Di 
Euchanan’s allowances, and I have learned that a sum of 440 
Bicca Kupees w^as allowed him foi establishment alone This 
ioi me IS umiecessaiily laige, and I have leduced it to the 
following scale — 

One Maulavi Sa Hupees 60 


One teamed Biahimm ,, 50 

One Wiitei 01 Copyist ,, 40 

One Duftiy at 8, Stationeiy 32 ,, 40 

Ivo Hnrkaius at 6 ,12 

Two Bmkundazes, at 8 ,,16 


Total Sa Eupees 218 


1 have not asceitamed ivhat w^eie Di Buchanan’s liavelluig 
expenses, but it is piobable that they weie included in his peisonal 
allowance, which was Sicca Eupees 1,'500 pei month Estimat- 
ing mj tiavellmg expenses sepaiately, and including undei that 
Item boat hue, palkee and palkee-beaieis, tent and khalasees, 
extia pa} to peisonal seivants, and small piesents foi the en- 
couiagenient of deseiving teacheis and students, I do not supjiose 
that the ivhole can be less than 200 Eupees pei month I should 
apprehend that my tiavellmg expenses duimg eight oi nine 
months of the yeai wull lathei exceed than fall shoit of that sum, 
but on the othei hand, although I shall be fiequentl} , I shall not 
be always, on the move, and the saving at one time will balaiiLe 
the deficit at anothei In legaid both to establishment .ind 

■o 

travelling expenses, I avow that I write m considerable un- 
ceitainty of wffiat is really necessaiy foi the efficient peifoimante 
of the service, and it is quite as piobable that m some lespects I 
may have ovei-iated as in others that I have undei-iated the 
expense, but I trust your Lordship ■will be satisfied that, upon 
the whole, I have kept wuthm moderate limits According to 
this estimate the total monthly expense, consisting of personal 
sdlow’ance, establishment, and travelling expenses, will be Sicca 
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Eupees 1,118 pei month I submit the ^vhole to the coucctiou 
Minch youi Loidship’s boUei infmmaiion may supply, and hn\e 
the honoui to be youi Loidship’b mo<=t obedient and most Inimlilc 

sexvant 

\\ ADAM 


p S — Since writing paiagiaph 9, 1 lunc had icason to 
beheye that there is some mistake in the pailiculai leam as'^igned 
to Di Buchanan's suivey, mIiicIi did not end but commenced 
in 1807 

\\ A 


Minute by His Excellency the Govluvor-Gi m nm, dated 
Calcutta, the 20th Januan, IS'lO 

As it noM' seems an uniieisalK admitted UMom that odiu i- 
tioii and the knowledge to be impaited In il can alone efii ct ilm 
inoial legeneiation of India, nothing need be said m '•nppnit oi 
this pimciple Noi will it be nccessaii hoic to ndieit to the 
laiious questions connected witli education, which .it pic'^^nU 
occupy the public mind, as to the paiticiilai languages to ho culti' 
vated, and to be adopted m the tiamnction of inibhc business oi 
upon the vaiious othei subjects connected v ith juiblic mstinction 
because all these questions will, I piesume, at a len oaiU pciiod 
come befoie Council fiom the Gcnci.il Educition Coinmiltee 

But there is one veiy inateiinl fact still 'wanting to lie 
known, the actual state of Native edncaiion, that is, of that 
wdiich IS earned on, as it piobably has been foi centuues, entucl'. 
undei Native management This infoimation, which Govern- 
ment ought at any late to possess, legaids n most impoitant pait 
of the statistics of India A tiue estimate of the Naliic mind 
and capacity cannot well be foimed without it But .it this lime 
when the establishment of education upon the laigest and most 
useful basis is become the object of umveisal solicitude, it is 
essential to ascertain, in the fiist instance, the numbei and 
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descriptions of the Schools and Colleges m the Mofussil, the 
extent to A^hich iiistiuction is Criined the Icno'VA ledge und sciences 
taught in them, the means b} ^hich they aie suppoited, ^Mth all 
the particular relating to their oiiginal foundation, and their 
past and present piosperit}'^ The same enquiry will point out 
the dreary space, if any, where the human mind is abandoned 
to entire neglect I think it very likely that the inteifeience of 
Government vith education, as with most of the other Native 
Institutions i\ith which we have too often so mischievously 
meddled, might do much more harm than good Still it behoves 
us to have the whole case before us, because it is possible that 
the aid of Government, if inteifeience be caiefully excluded 
might be very usefully applied, and very gratefully received, and 
a still more important end might be attainable, of making their 
institutions subsidiary and conducive to any improved geneial 
system, which it may be heieaftei thought proper to establish 
While uniting this paper, there has passed, in circulation, a 
letter from the Government of Fort St George, tiansmitting a 
report from the Board of Public Instruction at that Piesidencv 
upon the present state of the Government Schools 

I collect from this document, that in 1823 there existed in 
the Madias Territories no less than 12,498 institutions for 
education, supported partly by the endowment of Native Princes, 
but chiefly by the voluntary'- contributions of the people In 
addition to these, the Government of Madras have established 
14 Collectoiate and 67 Tehsildaiee Schools The annual expense 
is stated to be Rupees 24,920 I do not know when the Govern- 
ment introduced this measure, but if it took place in 1823, as 
I conjecture, a sum, amounting to between twenty and thirt> 
thousand pounds, seems to have been very needlessly expended 
The report describes these Government Schools to have been 
a failure, owing, m great measure, to the inefficiency of the 
teachers in consequence of their being badly paid and badly 
selected, to the want of a due superintendence on the pait of the 
local function aiies, under whom they were placed and, as is 
said in paiagiaph 10, to errors m then original foi matron A 
reform is proposed, in which will be found many judicious sug 
gestions, the principal of which and one the best entitled to 
attention is the improving and strengthening the Central Presi 
dency Institution With respect to the Collectoiate and Tehsil- 
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Eupees 1,118 per month I submit the whole to the collection 
which youi Loidship’s bettei mfoimation may supply, and have 
the honour to be youi Loidship’s most obedient and most humble 
seivant 

W ADAM 


P S — Since wilting paiagiaph 9, I have had leason to 
believe that theie is some mistake in the paiticular yeais assigned 
to Di Buchanan’s suivey, ivhich did not end but commenced 
in 1807 


W A 


Minute by His Excellency the Governor-General, dated 
Calcutta, the 20th Jaiiuaiy, 1835 

As it now^ seems an uni vei sally admitted axiom that educa- 
tion and the knowledge to be imparted by it can alone eSect the 
moial legeneiation of India, nothing need be said in suppoit of 
this pimciple Noi will it be necessaiy heie to adveit to the 
■\aiious questions connected ivith education, wLich at present 
occupy the public mind, as to the paiticulai languages to be culti- 
vated, and to be adopted in the transaction of public business, or 
upon the vaiious other snbjects connected wath public mstiniction, 
because all these questions will, I presume, at a very early period 
come before Council from the General Education Committee 

But there is one veij^ material fact still wanting to be 
knowm, the actual state of Native education, that is, of that 
which IS earned on, as it probably has been for centuries, entirely 
under Native management This information, wLlch Govern- 
ment ought at any rate to possess, regards a most important part 
of the statistics of India A true estimate of the Native mind 
and capacity cannot well be formed without it But at this time, 
when the establishment of education upon the largest and most 
useful basis is become the object of umveisal solicitude, it is- 
essential to ascertain, in the first instance, the number and 
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descriptions of the Schools and Colleges m the Mofussil, the 
extent to nhich instiuction is carried, the knowledge and sciences 
taught in them, the means by \\hich they aie suppoited, -^Mth ah 
the particular lelatmg to their ouginal foundation, and their 
past and present piospeiity The same enquiry will point out 
the dreary space, if any, where the human mind is abandoned 
to entire neglect I think it veiy likely that the inteifeience of 
Goveinment with education, as with most of the other Native 
Institutions vith which v^e have too often so mischievously 
meddled, might do much moie haim than good Still it behoves 
us to have the whole case before us, because it is possible that 
the aid of Goveinment, if mterfeience be caiefully excluded 
might be very usefully applied, and very giatefully received, and 
a still moie important end might be attainable, of making their 
institutions subsidiary and conducive to any impioved general 
system, which it may be heieaftei thought pioper to establish 

While wilting this paper, theie has passed, in ciiculation, a 
letter fiom the Goveinment of Fort St Geoige, tiansmittmg a 
report from the Board of Public Instruction at that Piesidency, 
upon the present state of the Goveinment Schools 

I collect horn this document, that m 1823 theie existed in 
the Madras Teriitoiies no less than 12,498 institutions foi 
education, supported paitly by the endowment of Native Piinces, 
but chiefljr by the voluntary contributions of the people In 
addition to these, the Government of Madras have established 

14 Collectoiate and 67 Tehsildaree Schools The annual expense 

15 stated to be Rupees 24,920 I do not know when the Govern- 
ment introduced this measure, but if it took place in 1823, as 
I conjecture, a sum, amounting to between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds, seems to have been very needlessly expended 

The report describes these Government Schools to have been 
a failure, owing, m great measure, to the inefficiency of the 
teachers, in consequence of then being badly paid and badly 
selected, to the want of a due superintendence on the part of the 
local functionaries, under whom they were placed and, as is 
said in paragraph 10, to eiiois m their original foimation A 
reform is proposed, in which will be found many judicious sug 
gestions, the principal of which and one the best entitled to 
attention is the improving and strengthening the Central Presi 
dency Institution With respect to the Collectorate arid Tehsil- 

e-1326B. 
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daree Schools it appears to me that more has been attempted 
than piacticable and that it ■«ould ha-se been much better 
to have established a few good institutions, vith v ell-appomted 

teacheis of e^er\ hind, confined 


* Presidenc\ Southern DiMsion, 
M\sore, Oude Distncts, 2sortb- 
ern Ciw’rs M-isuIipatani 


peihaps to the six’" gieat divisions 
into which the ]\radras Piesidenct 
IS foimed wheie instruction of a 


superior order might have been obtained and to which Kativec 
of all lanks and classes would have gladK had recourse as in 
the case of the Hindoo College for the higher education which 

O w 

IS there afforded 


From these would ha%e naturalK gone foith Teachers of 
the best kinds in all languages and sciences and without anv 
further effort on the part of the Goieinment true knowledge 
must hate gradualh made its wav 

It is not mt intention to make anv pioposition in relation 
to this Eeport because it wull be of course transmitted to the 
Geneial Education Committee foi their lemaiks and suggestions 
Upon the expedienct of possessing the existing state of 
instruction thioughout oui teriitoiies theie cannot I think, be 
a doubt and the point foi consideration seems to be as to the 
mode of obtaining it whethei b\ calling upon the local func- 
tionaries for a repoit of all institutions within their districts, oi 
to emplo\ as in England a special deputation foi the purpose 
The fiist mode would be attended with no expense but we could 
not expect fiom it that fullness of information and accurac^ of 
detail w hich could lead to anv safe conclusion or practical result 
Xothing but a close insight into these institutions and an 
enquiry mto the feelings of the people themsehes, which cannot 
be made diiecth h^ official authoiitv with anv prospect of success 
and wathout exciting distrust could elicit the infoimation and 


all the data lequisite for any future measure The miportance 
of the subject would well deserve the exclusive time and atten- 
tion of a commission composed of the ablest of oui seivants, but 
neithei men noi mone3' adequate to the pin pose could at this 
moment be conveniently spaied 

I am of opimon, how'evei that b\ a deputation can the 
object be alone accomplished Theie happens to be an mdi- 
vidual peculiaih qualified foi this imdertaking iMi Adam 
This gentleman came to India seventeen veais ago as a 
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Missionaiy, and lias latteily been the Editoi of the Indian 
Gazette With consideiable abilitj'^ he possesses gieat industiy 
and a high chaiactei foi integiity His knoii ledge of the lan- 
guages, and his habits of niteicouise nitli the Natives, give linn 
pecuhai advantage foi such an enquiiy The papei which he 
diev up at niy leqiiest mil bettei show than anything I can say 
the collect views with which he is disposed to undeitake such 
a commission, and the lemuneiation he pioposes appeals 
within leasonable limits His lepoit upon any one Zillah or 
section of the teiiitoi} vould enable the Government at once 
to deteimme vhethei the task was well executed, and the in- 
foimation obtained woitli the chaige incuired foi it I should 
think that two oi peihaps three veais would moie than complete 
the enqunjq because, the netvoik of the institutions of one or 
moie zillahs being ascei tamed, it is probable that theie vould be 
found so much similaiity m the geneial outline as not to make 
necessaiy a paiticulai enquiiy into the details of eveiy zillah, 
and the Commissionei , being alw ays m communication with the 
local Officeis, need aftei a penod confine his examination to 
those institutions uhich might be lemaikable foi some peculiai 
distinction 

If the Council agiee m this lecommendation, I \\ould pio- 
pose that Mi W Adam be selected toi this dutv, uith a consoli- 
dated allowance ot Itupees 1,000 foi all expenses, mth the 
exception ot tia'selling chaiges, foi which he should make a 
separate hill upon honoui 


W BENTINGK 

I concui entnely m the above proposition 

H BLUNT 
A BOSS 
W MOEEISON 




FIRST REPORT 

ON THE 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

1835 

The importance of more extended and systematic effoits 
foi the piomotion of Native education bemg stiongly felt, it has 
been deemed a necessary pieliminary measure to mstitute an 
investigation into the numbei and efficiency of the various 
descriptions of school^; and colleges already in operation 
throughout the country, exclusive of regimental schools, and 
mstitutions under the immediate superintendence and control 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction To know what 
the country needs to be done foi it by Government, we must 
first know what the country has done and is domg for itself 
This investigation has been placed under the direction of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, and that body have, 
m the first place, authorised the pieparation of a report, in 
which it is proposed to exhibit a cleai and connected view of 
all that IS ImovTi, oi can be collected fiom good authority, 
respecting the present actual slate of education in each district 
Such a report will shov both what is already known and what 
j'Ot lemains to be ascei tamed, and will thus m some measure 
contribute to lescuc, fiom o\eisight or neglect, the results of 
formei in\estigations, and at the same time give a right direc- 
tion to the further personal and local inquiries that have been 
ordered by Government 

The materials for this purpose exist in a very dispersed 
state, but they have been found to accumulate so much, that 
it has been judged proper to limit the report which is now sub- 
mitted, to the province of Bengal, reserving the information 
that has been collected regarding the state of education m the 
other provinces for future repoits The sources from which 
the principal facts and statements have been drawn are five 
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The fnst i ‘3 the Buchanan ’Repoit'?, wlncli are deposited in the 
office of the Secietaiy to Go\ ernmeni, and to which ready 
access has been affoided The\ oiiginallA extended to the 
distncts of Dinajpui, Bangpni, and Puinna in Bengal, liesides 
seveial districts in Bchai , but tlie ^olumes containing chapteis 
on tlic state of educalion in tlie Beng.d dislnct of Bangpur, and 
m the Behai dislnef of Rhahnbad aic unfoiiunatelv mi‘?';ing 
The chapteis on the state of education contained in the repoits 
on Dinajpui and Puini\a, of uhieli the foiinci has been piib- 
hslied, and tlie lattci exists oin in nianusciipt T ha\e con- 
densed, adding entne the t.ible^ \\hich Di Buchanan compiled 
lelating to this subject in those distncts The srioar? source 
fiom which I ha\e diaun inatcnals is the rccoids of the 
Geneiai Committee of Public Instruction, nliich furnish infor- 
mation m moiG scnttcicd details and in a less precise and defi- 
nite form, but which contain much that is vnluable and 
inter esimg, pnncipalh communicated in answci to circiilais 
sent to ditfcient public functional ics bv i^Ii H IT Wilson, 
the Secretary to the Committee, about the penod of its estab- 
lishment Tlie third authoritx to uhich I ha\e refen ed is 
Hamilton’s East India Gazcilicr (2nd edition, 2 \olumes, 1828), 
and I hove consulted this noik as an independent authoiitj, 
because it is Irnovn that the author m compiling it availed 
himself not only of publications generally accessible, but also 
of public and private manusciipt documents that ha%e never 
been given to the voild The f ninth source from •uhicli I have 
obtained infoim.ition is Missionau, College, and School Peports 
The Associations that issue these repoits ha\e for the most part 
religious objects in Men nhich me foreign to the purpose of this 
inquiry, but the\ have under \aiious modifications sought to 
promote education bv the establishment of schools and colleges, 
nhich cannot but be regarded as inluable auxiliaries to the other 
means employed for the geiieial enlightenment of the countii 
by the diffusion of loion ledge The fifth authoiitv to nhich I 
have had lecouise is a memoii, with supplement, compiled b% 
the Seaicher of Pecoids at the India House, showing the ex- 
tent to which aid had been afforded b'^ the local Governments 
m India towards the establishment of Natne schools m this 
country, and published in the fiist Appendix to the Beport from 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Affaiis 
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of the East India Company, 16th August, 1832 The memon 
and supplement aie chiefly occupied with details of Govern- 
ment institutions which aie puiposely excluded fiom this lepoit, 
but they also contain seveial notices which I have not found 
elsevheie of philanthiopic and piivate institutions In addition 
to the piincipal souices of intoimation, I have diawii seveial 
facts fiom voiks mcidenlally oi paitially tieating the subject, 
whose authoiity Mill be acknowledged in the piopei places I 
have not intioduced into tins lepoit any statement of facts lest- 
ing on my obseivation and authoiity, but have nieiely attempted 
to bung into a nielhodised foim the infoimation pieviously 
existing in detached poi lions lespecting the state of education 
The details, theiefoie, which follow'^ must be legaided as the 
lesults of the obseivations of otheis, and as depending upon 
their authoiity, and all that I have done is to connect them 
wuth each othei and piesent them in consecutive oidei I have 
not sought to multiply details except in so fai as they aie 
necessary to show' tlio nature and extent of the educational 
means, apait fiom Goicinment institutions, employed foi the 
moral and intellectual impiovement of the countiy I have 
applied foi infoimation in even quaitei in wdiich it might be 
supposed to exist, and while I have faithfully employed the 
infoimation communicated, T am fully aw'aie that the high 
repute and salutaiy influence of seveial of the private schools 
and colleges, claim for them a moie extended notice than I 
have deemed compatible wuth the limited scope of this lepoit 
The sufficiency of the means of education existing in a 
country depends, first, upon the nature of the instiuction given; 
secondly, upon the piopoition of the institutions of education to 
the population needing instiuction, and thirdly, upon the piopei 
distribution of those institutions I have accordingly en- 
deavouied, m collecting and compiling the following details, to 
keep these thiee consideiations m view' The lepoit includes 
a brief account of the couise of instiuction pursued m each 
large class of schools, oi in single institutions whose importance 
entitles them to separate notice Some idea may be formed of 
the relative distribution of the means of education to the wants 
of the population by compaiing the districts with each other, 
but m the present state of our information, the notion thus 
obtained must be very imperfect, for it cannot be doubted that 
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in most) distiicts theie aie many Naiive insiiiuiions, of winch 
no known lecoid exists, and the distiibuiion of the means of 
education within each district can be ascei tamed only by minute 
local investigation The estimates of the population of the 
different drstricts are still for the most pait merely conjectural 
No appioach to actual investigation was atlempled until 1801, 
during the admnustiation of the Maiquis Wellesley, when, by 
the directions of the Goveinoi-Gcncial, the Board of Bevenuo 
err ciliated various questions on statistical subjects to the 
Magisliates and Collectois, with the view of ascei taming the 
population and resources of then icspeclivc districts The 
returns are deemed to have been made with too impln it a 
dependence upon unchecked Native Aulhoiities, and it would 
appear from the results of subsequent and inoie minute inicsti- 
gation that the public fiinctionancs, fiom w hater ei cause, kept 
greatly within the real amount These aio the onh estimates 
that hare been made of the population of the distiicts of Mid- 
napui, Ilooghly, Jessore, Nuddea, Dacca, Jalalpm, Backer- 
gunge, Chittagong, Tipeia, I\Iy munsingli Srlhet, Mooisliedabad, 
Beeibhoom, and Eajshahy In 1807, 1808, and 1809, 

Dr Francis Buchanan sun eyed and icjioited on the Bengal 
districts of Bangpur, Dinajpui, and Puinira lie had in some 
instances opportunities of inspecting the oiiginal letums of 
1801, and satisfied himself of their fallacy , and his own esti- 
mates of the population of these thieo distiicts, founded on 
such data as the number of ploughs the consumption of rice, 
etc , are gieatly in excess of the preceding — in one instance 
about double, in another tieble, and in a thud nearly septuple 
In 1814, Ml Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of Buidwan, 
endeavoured, with more attention to accuiacy than had been in 
any instance previously given, to ascertain the exact number 
of inhabitants within his jurisdiction, and the amount at wdiich 
he aiiived in like manner exceeded the estimate of 1801 
Hamilton remarks that if the population of the other districts 
was as much undeiiated m 1801 as that of those estimated by 
Dr Buchanan and Mr Bayley, great as the sum total is, it 
might be almost doubled On the other hand, the population 
of some principal cities has been found by actual census to fall 
considerably shoit of wdiat it was before supposed to be Until, 
therefore, a complete and accurate census of the population is 
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taken, we can only attempt to judge by appioximation of the 
propoition and fit distiibntion of the means of instiuction, m 
relation to the leal wants of the countiy 

SECTION I 

The TwENT\-rouR Pergunnatis, including Calcutta 

Population — The estimate of 1801 makes the population of 
the Tuent’v-foui Peigunnahs amount to 1,625,000 peisons, 
Minch Hamihon m one pl.ico (Yol I, p 190) lepiesents as 
including the jiopiilalion of Calcutta, and m another place 
(Vol II, p 691) as exclusixc of the inliahilants of the Calcutta 
jurisdiction It seems the moie piohahle supposition that the 
retains for the Tw cut's -foui Pcrgunnahs in 1801 did not include 
the population subject to the juiisdiction of the Calcutta 
Magistrates No complete census has yet been taken of the 
population of Calcutta In 1752, Mr Holwell estimated the 
number of houses Mithin the Comjiany’s bounds at 51,132, and 
the pennanent inhabitants at 409,056 peisons, 'ssuthout leckon- 
ing the multitude daily coming and going In 1802, the Police 
Magistiates reckoned the jiojnilation of Calcutta at 600,000, and 
they 'sserc of opinion that the city, with a ciicuit of twenty 
miles, compielicndcd 2,225,000 In 1810 Sii Heniy Bussell, 
the Chief Judge, computed the population of the town and its 
environs at 1,000,000, and Geneial Kjd, the population of the 
city alone at betMcen 400,000 and 500,000 inhabitants In 1819, 
the Calcutta School Society estimated the Native population of 
Calcutta at 750,000 In June 1822, the Magistrates of Calcutta 
diiected letuius of the pojiulation to be made fiom the foui 
dmsions, and they sho'ued the following results — Christians 
13,138, klahomedans 48,162, Hindus 118,203, Chinese 414 — 
total 179,917 The number of peisons entering the town daily 
from the suburbs and across the rivei has been estimated, by 
stationary peons and siicais placed to count them, at 100,000 
Upon the whole, therefore, it ajrpeaied to be the ojnnion of the 
Magistrates from the returns that, taking the resident popula- 
tion at about 200,000, and those entering the town daily at 
100,000, the sum would give a tolerably accurate approximation 
to the real number 
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Indigenous Elementary Schools ■ — ^By this description are 
meant those schools in winch instiuction in the elements of 
knowledge is communicated, and which have been originated 
and aie supported by the Natives themselves, m contia-distinc- 
tion fiom those that aic suppoited by leligious oi philanthropic 
Societies The numbei of such schools in Bengal is supposed 
to be veiy gieat A distinguished membei of the Geneial Com- 
mittee of Public Instiuction in a minute on the subject expiessed 
the opinion, that if one lupee pei mensem ueie expended on 
each existing AilLigc school in the Lm\ci Piovinces, the amount 
Mould piobably ■''all little shoit of 12 lakhs of iiijiees pei annum 
This supposes that tlicie aio 100,000 such scliooJs m Bengal and 
Behai, and assuming the jiojnilation of those two PiOMnces to 
be 40,000,000, theie votild be a Milage school foi eveiy 400 per- 
sons There are no data in this couiitr\ knovn to me b> which 
to detcimine out of tins numbei the jiiopoition of school-going 
clnldien, oi of childien capable of going to school, or of children 
of the age at which, accoiding to the custom of the conntiy, it 
IS usual to go to school In Piussia “ it has been ascertained 
by actual census that in a ]>opulalion of 12 256,725, theie w'eie 
4,487 461 clnldien under fouiteen \eais of age, which gives 366 
childien foi even 1,000 inhabitants, oi about eleven-thirtieths 
of the nation Of tins entne population of clnldien it is calcu- 
lated that thiee-setenths aie of an age to go to school, admitting 
education in the schools to begin at the age of seien vears com- 
plete, and theie is thus m the entne Piussian monaichy the 
numbei of 1,923,200 childien capable of leceiviiig the bei efits 
of education These piopoitions will not stiictlv apply to the 
juvenile population of tins counti}, because the usual age foi 
going to school IS fiom five to six, and the usual age foi leaMng 
school IS fiom ten to twelve instead of fouiteen Theie aie 
thus two souices of discrepancy The school-going age is shorter 
in India than in Piussia, wdneh must ha^e the effect of dimi- 
nishing the total numbei of school-going children, while on the 
other hand, that diminished numbei is not exposed to the 
causes of moitahty to which the total school-going population 
of Prussia is liable fiom the age of tw^elve to fouiteen In w'ant 
of more precise data, let us suppose that these two contiaiy 

See Cousin s Eepoit on the State ol Public Instruction in Prussia, page 140 
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disci epancies balance each otliei, and we shall then be at hbeity 
to apply the Piussian piopoitions to this countiy Taking, 
theiefoie, eleven-thntieths of the above-mentioned 400 peisons, 
and thiee-sevenths of the lesult, it will follow that in Bengal 
and Behar theie is on an aveiage a village school foi eveiy sixty- 
thiee childien of the school-going age These childien, how- 
ever, include giils as well as boys, and as theie aie no 
indigenous gnls’ schools, if we take the male and female 
childien to be m equal oi neaily equal piopoitions, theie will 
appear to be an indigenous elemental y school foi eveiy thiity- 
one 01 thiity-two boys The estimate of 100,000 such schools 
m Bengal and Behai is confiimed by a consideiation of the 
numbei of villages in those two piovmces Their numbei has 
been officially estimated at 150,748, of which, not all, but most 
have each a school If it be admitted that theie is so laige a 
pioportion as a thud of the villages that have no schools, there 
will still be 100,000 that have them Let it be admitted that 
these calculations fiom unceitain piemises aie only distant ap- 
proximations to the truth, and it vill still appeal that the sys- 
tem of village schools is extensively pievalent, that the desiie 
to give education to then male childien must be deeply seated 
in the minds of paients even of the humblest classes, and that 
these aie the institutions, closely mtei woven as they aie with 
the habits of the people and the customs of the countiy, 
through which pimiaiilv, although not exclusively, we may 
hope to impiove the moials and intellect of the Native popula- 
tion 

^„Jt is not, hovevei, in the piesent state of these schools, 
that they can be legaided as valuable instiuments foi this pui- 
pose The benefits lesulting fiom them aie but small, owing 
paitly to the mcompetency of the instiuctois, and paitly to the 
eaily age at which through the poverty of the paients the 
chil(J,ien are removed The education of Bengalee children, as 
has been just stated, generally commences when they are five 
or SIX years old and terminates m five years, before the mind 
can be fully awakened to a sense of the advantages of knov - 
ledge 01 the reason sufficiently matured to acquire it The 
teachers depend entirely upon then scholars for subsistence, and 
being little respected and poorly rewarded, there is no 
encoui agement for peisons of character, talent or learning to 
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engage in the occupation These schools aie geneially held in 
the houses of some of the most lespectable native inhabitants 
01 veiy neai them All the childien of the family aie educated 
111 the \einaculai language of the countiv, and m oidei to in- 
ciease the emoluments of the teacheis, they aie allowed to 
intioduce, as pupils, as many lespectable childien as they 
can piocuie m the neighbouihood The scholais begin with 
tiacing the ^owels and consonants with the fingei on a sand- 
boaid and afteiwaids on the flooi with a pencil of steatite oi 
white ciaj'on, and this exeicise is continued foi eight or ten 
days They aie next instiucted t-o wiite on the palm-leaf with 
a leed-pen held m the fist not with the fingeis, and with ink 
made of chaicoal which lubs out, joining vowels to the conso- 
nants, foiming compound Ictteis, syllables, and woids, and 
learning tables of uumeiation, money, v eight, and measuie, and 
the collect mode of vniting the distinctne names of peisons, 
castes, and places This is continued about a yeai The non 
style IS now used only by the teachei in sketching on the palm- 
leaf the letteis which the scholais aio lequned to tiace vath 
ink They aie next advanced to the study of aiithmetic and 
the use of the plantain-leaf in wilting vith ink made of lamp- 
black, which is continued about six months, dm mg which the\ 
aie taught addition, subtiaction, multiplication, and division, 
and the simplest cases of the mensuiation of land and com- 
meicial and agiicultuial accounts, togethei with the modes of 
addiess piopei in viiting letteis to diffeient peisons The last 
stage of this limited couise of instiuction is that in vliicli the 
scholais aie taught to wiite vnth lamp-black ink on paper, and 
aie fuithei instiucted m agiicultuial and commeicial accounts 
and m the composition of letteis In coimtiT places the rules 
of aiithmetic aie piincipally applied to agiicultuial and in tovns 
to commeicial accounts but m both town and countiy schools 
the instiuction is supeificial and defective It may be safely 
affiimed that in no instance whatevei is the oithogiapliy of the 
language of the countiy acquiied in those schools, foi although 
in some of them two oi thiee of the moie advanced boys viite 
out small portions of the most popular poetical compositions 
of the countiy, yet the manusciipt copy itself is so maccuiate 
that they only become confirmed m a most vitiated manner 
of spelling, which the impeifect qualifications of the teachei do 
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not enable him to collect The scholais are entiiely without 
instiuctioii, both liteiaiy and oial, legaiding the peisonal viitues 
and domestic and social duties The teach ei, in viitue of his 
chaiactei, oi m the way of advice oi lepioof, exeicises no moial 
influence on the chaiactei of his pupils Foi the sake of pay, he 
peifoims a menial seivice in the spiiit of a menial On the 
othei hand, theie is no text oi school-book used containing any 
moial tiuths oi libeial knowledge, so that education being 
limited entnely to accounts, tends lathei to naiiow the mind 
and confine its attention to soidid gam, than to improve the 
heart and enlaige the understanding This desoiiptions ap- 
plies, as fai as 1 at present know, to all indigenous elementary 
schools thioughout Bengal 

The number of such schools in Calcutta is considerable A 
veiy minute mquiiy respecting them was instituted when the 
Calcutta School Society was foimed in 1818-19 The result was 
that the numbei within the legal limits of Calcutta was 211, m 
which 4,908 childien leceived instruction Assuming the le- 
tuins of the Hindoo and Mahomedan population of Calcutta 
made in 1822 to be coriect, this numbei is about one-thud the 
numbei of Native childien capable of leceivmg mstiuction, the 
othei two-thuds being without the means of mstiuction in 
institutions of Native oiigin In 1821, of these schools 115, 
containing 3,828 scholars, received books fiom the School So- 
ciety, and weie examined and superintended by its ofi&ceis and 
agents, while 96 schools, containing 1,080 scholais, continued 
entirely unconnected with that Society In 1829, the date of 
the fifth lepoit of the School Society, the numbei of schools m 
connection with it had been reduced to 81, and since that date 
there has been no account given to the public of the Society’s 
operations There is no reason to suppose that the indigenous 
schools unconnected with it aie less numerous than when theu 
condition was first investigated m 1818-19 on the contrary, the 
impulse which education has since leceived m Calcutta has 
most piobably inci eased both theu numbei and efficiency 

The impiovements introduced by the School Society into 
the schools m immediate connection with it are various Printed, 
instead of manuscript, school-books aie now in common use 
The branches foimerly taught are now taught more thoroughly, 
and mstiuction is extended to subjects foimeily neglected, viz , 
2— 1326B 
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the oilhogiaphv of the Bengalee langnnge, geography, and 
moial tiuths and obligations The mode of instiuction has been 
impioved Poimeily the pupils weie airanged in diffeient divi- 
sions accoidmg as they weie learning to iviite on the ground 
with chalk, on the palm-leaf, on the plantam-leaf, and on papei, 
respectively, and each bov was taught sepaiately by the school- 
mastei in a distinct lesson The system of teaching with the 
assistance of momtois, and of aiianging the boys in classes, 
foimed with lefeience to similaiitv of ability oi pioficiency, has 
been adopted, and as in some instances it has enabled the 
teacheis to mciease the numbei of then pupils \erv consider- 
ably, and theieby then ovn emoluments, it is hoped that it will 
ultimately haie the effect of encomaging men of supeiioi ac- 
quirements to undeitake the duties of instiiictois of youth A 
system of supeiintendence has been oiganized bv the appoint- 
ment of a Pundit and a Siicai, to each of the foui divisions into 
which the schools aie distiibuted They sepniatelv attend tvo 
different schools in the moining and tvo in the eiening, staying 
at least one houi at each school, duiing vhich time they explain 
to the teacheis any paits of the lessons thev do not fully com- 
piehend, and examine such of the hors as they think proper in 
then different acquiiements The destinations of the Pundits 
and Siicais aie fiequenth changed, and each of them keeps a 
legistei, containing, the day of the montli, the time of going to, 
and leaving, each school, the names of the boys examined, the 
page and place of the book in which tliey weie examined, and 
the names of the school-masteis in then own hand-wnting, — 
which legisteis aie submitted to the Secietaiies of the Society 
eveiv week through the head Pundit Puither examinations, 
both public and private, veailv, half-veaily, oi quarterly, as 
necessity or convenience dictated, have been held in the pre- 
sence of respectable European and Native gentlemen, when 
giatuities were given to deseiwmg teacher's, and prize-books to 
the best scholars, as well as books bestowed for the current use 
of the schools The tendency of all these measuies to raise the 
chaiactei and qualifications of the teacheis ipust be apparent, 
and it IS vith reference to this tendency that the labours of the 
Calcutta School Society have received the special approbation 
of the Gouit of Diiectois In 1825, the Court, m confiimmg 
the giant of Rupees 500 per month which had been made to 
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this Society by the Local Government, made the following le- 
marks “The Calcutta School ' Society ajipeais to combine 
with its airangements foi giving elementaiy mstiuction, an 
airangement of still gieatei impoitance foi educating teacheis 
for the mdigenous schools This last object we deem worthy of 
gieat encouiagement, since it is upon the ehaiactei of the indi- 
genous schools that the education of the great mass of the 
population must ultimately depend By training up, theiefoie, 
a class of teachers, you provide foi the eventual extension of 
improved education to a portion of the Natives of India far 
exceeding that which any elementaiy instruction that could be 
immediately bestowed, would have any chance of leachmg ’ 
In consequence of the reduction of the Society’s means, the 
exammations have been discontinued since 1833 Unequivocal 
testimony is borne to the great impiovement effected by the exei- 
tions of the School Society, both in the methods of instruction 
employed in the indigenous schools of Calcutta, and in the 
nature and amount of knowledge communicated, and I have 
thus fully explained the opeiations of this benevolent Associa- 
tion, because they appear to me to present an admirable model, 
devised by a happy combination of European and Native phi- 
lanthropy and local knowledge, and matured by fifteen years’ 
expenence, on which model, under the fostering caie of Govern- 
ment, and at comparatively little expense, a more, extended 
plan might be framed for improving the entire system of indi- 
genous elementaiy schools throughout the country 

In these schools the Bengalee language only is employed as 
the medium of instruction, but the children of Mahomedans, 
as well as the various castes of Hindoos, are received without 
distmction Mahomedans have no mdigenous elementary 
schools peculiar to themselves, noi have they any regular sys- 
tem of private tuition Every father does what he can for the 
instruction of his children, eithei personally oi by hiring a tutor , 
but few fathers, however qualified foi the task, can spare from 
then ordinary avocations the time necessary for the peiform- 
ance of such duties, and hired domestic instructois, though un- 
questionably held in more honor than among Hmdoos, and 
treated with great respect by then pupils and employers, are 
always ill-paid and often superannuated — ^men, in short, who 
betake themselves to that occupation only when they have 
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ceased fiom age to be fit foi any other Theie are, moreover, 
few who aie qualified to instiuct their childieii, and fewei who 
aie able to employ a tutoi 

It cannot be doubted that theie aie many indigenous ele- 
mentaiy schools m the Tventy-foui Peigunnahs bejond the 
limits of Calcutta, but I have not met with any account of 
their numbei or condition As fai as appeals fiom any docu- 
ment 01 publication within my leach, less mfonnation is pos- 
sessed lespecting the state of education m this distiict, con- 
taining the metiopolis of the coimtij^ than in seveial distant 
and less civilized distiicts of Bengal The only lefeience to 
such schools in the Tv ent^y-foui Peigunnahs, I finid in one of 
the leports of the Calcutta School Society, vhicli in 1819 le- 
ceived applications fiom many school-masteis beyond the 
Mahiatta Ditch, that they also might be pei nutted to partake 
of its benefits, but it vas not then deemed advisable to extend 
the connections of the Society, and the applications do not ap- 
pear to have been subsequently renewed 

Elcmeniary Schools not Indigenous — Besides the indigen- 
ous elementaiy schools in connection with the Calcutta School 
Society, that Association oiiginally established five elementaiy 
schools which it entiiely coutiolled and siqipoited These 
schools weie established on the giound that Native schools 
which exist by the suppoit and undei the contiol of Euiopeans 
01 Societies, should be good of then kind rathei than numerous, 
adapted lathei to impiove by seiving as models than to super- 
sede the established seminaiies of the countiv, designed rather 
to educate the children of the pool than the numeious }outh of 
this countiy vhose paients aie able and willing to pay foi their 
mstiuction — a sound and judicious lule which, it may be feaied, 
has been often neglected The gieat expendituie necessaiy to 
be mcuiied foi these schools, and the limited and iiiegular 
attendance, led to the tiansfei of thiee of them to the care of 
the Coriespondmg Committee of the Chuich Missionaiy So- 
ciety Anothei of these schools was situated in a quaitei of 
the city chiefly occupied by Mussalmans to whom the Bengalee 
IS not the cuiient medium of communication A zealous and 
resjiectable Mahomedan membei of the Committee of the So- 
ciety peisonally supeimtended it, and it was placed undex a 
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teacher of Hindustani who, without excluding Bengali, gave 
mstiuction thiough elementaiy woiks in the Persian and Nagiee 
chaiacteis This school was discontinued, which is the moie 
to be legietted as it was peihaps the only elementaiy public 
school foi that portion of the inhabitants of Calcutta who speak 
Hindustani The lemammg school was situated at Arpuly, and 
was in operation undei the iieisonal super mtendence of the Sec- 
retaiy of the School Societj^ until the beginning of 1833, when, 
in consequence of the insolvency of the tieasuieis and the loss 
of many of the most valuable subscnbeis, it was relinquished 
The house, in which the school had till then been conducted, 
was so old that it could not be lepaned, and a new one would 
have cost a laigei sum than the School Society could afford 
Any atteinjit at that time to revive the interest of the public m 
the Society would piobabi'y have failed in consequence of the 
general distress, but it would ceitamly be attended with more 
auccess at the present time According to the last report, it 
contained about 225 boys, who were instructed by a Pundit and 
four Native teachers, and were divided into eleven classes, 
occupied with diSeient Bengalee studies from the alphabet up- 
wards They were taught reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
and arithmetic, and the plan on which the duties of the school 
were conducted was nearly similar to that of an English school 
In Older to afford sufiScient time for the boys to acquire a con- 
siderable knowledge of Bengalee before they began to learn 
English, no pupil was admitted into the school above eight 
years of age The scholars v’^eie promoted to the Society’s 
English School oi to the Hindu College as a reward for their 
proficiency^ in Bengalee, the study of which they were required 
to continue until they acquired a competent knowledge of the 
language This attention to the cultivation of the language of 
the country, "the chief medium through which instmction can 
be conveyed to the people, was a highly gratifying feature m the 
operations of this Society, and an additional advantage of the 
school at Aipuly was the example which it afforded to the whole 
of the indigenous schools The best proof of the estimation, m 
which it was held by the Native inhabitants of the neighbour - 
hood, was the frequent earnest solicitation received from the 
most respectable Natrves to have then children educated 
m rt 
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IS deeply to be legi cited that the opeiations of a Society, 
conducted with so much judgment and success, should be thus 
ciippled and cm tailed 

The Calcutta Diocesan Govinniicc of the Incorporated So- 
ciety foi the Piopagation of the Gospel in Foicign Paits, has 
seveial' elemental y schools m the neighbouihood of Calcutta 
The following is a synopsis of then numbei , and of the aver- 
age daily attendance at each, exti acted fiom the last leport 
(1834) 

Tolhjgunqc Glide 


Avrrnqc daiUf 
nttcjtfintirc 


Ballygungo 80 

Kalighaul 90 

Janjaia 25 

Bajapui 32 

Undeimaniclc 30 

— 257 

Baiiipui 45 

Hoiviah Clide 

Howl all 80 

Seebpui 80 

Batoic 70 

Sulkea 70 

Bailee 95 

— 395 


697 


Besides reading, wilting, cipheiing, giammai, and geo- 
giaphy, it IS a featuie of these, and I believe all other Mis- 
sionaiy schools, whether Bengali oi English, that ichgious 
mstiuction is given to the scholais The books employed foi 
this pin pose <ue the Gosjiels, Watts’ Catechism, Blloi ton’s 
Dialogues on Sciiptuie ITistoiy, the Histoiy of Joseph, &c , &c 
The Native mode of wilting on sand, palm-leaves, and plantain- 
leaves IS adopted in these schools 
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The Calcutta Chuich Missionaiy Association has thirteen 
elementaiy schools, partly in the town and paitly in the vil- 
lages, the aveiage numbei of childien leceiving instiuction being 
about 600 Theie is also a Chiistian school on the Mission- 
piemises at Mnzapin, containing about seventy scholais, and 
a sepal ate school foi the Mahomedan population avei aging thiity- 
nine boys In connection wuth this Association, but not iindei 
its immediate dnection, theie is also a school at Bevala neai 
Kiddeipur, containing about 100 scholais The couise of in- 
stiuction puisued m the schools is explained to consist in 
grammai, geogiaphy, reading the old and new testaments, 
spelling, wilting, and aiithmetic They aie chiefly intended 
foi the lowei classes of the population, and it is consideied by 
this Association that moie need haidly be attempted in then 
behalf than elementaiy instiuction The early lemoyal of the 
childien from school is gieatly lamented 

In the villages to the south of Tolly’s Nullah theie aie thiee 
elementary boys’ schools, supported by the Ladies’ Society, 
connected with the Loll Bazai Missionaiy Society, and theieby 
with the Sei ampul Mission The following aie the names of 
the villages, and the numbei of the scholais in attendance In 
the school at Debipui there are twenty in attendance, at Bala- 
lampoie about forty-five, and at Lakhyantipui forty-four At 
Anundapui, also, an estate m the Soondeibuns belonging to 
Seiampui College, is a boys’ elementai 7 school supported by 
the Seiampui Mission, the attendance fifty-two 

Formerly there were several schools m Calcutta supported 
by the Bengal Auxiliaiy Missionaiy Society in connection with 
the London Missionary Society The Bengali language only 
was taught, much time and labor was betsowed, and much 
expense incurred, but the Committee of the Society remark 
that during the last five or six jeais the desire to obtain a 
knowledge of the English language has been so great that a 
school, m which this was not taught, was sure to dwindle away 
To continue the schools on the old plan was deemed a waste 
of time and money, and to commence tbe new plan nas im- 
possible, both for want of funds and of qualified superinten- 
dence The schools, therefore, in and about Calcutta, have 
been discontinued, with the exception of one at Kiistnapur, at 
which from 10 to 20 children attend. It thus appears that the 
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desue to obtain an acquaintance with English tends to the 
neglect of the veinaculai language and has led to the discon- 
tinuance of elementaiy schools These eheets aie not neces- 
saiy, foi the study of the two languages may be combined with 
advantage as the labois of the School Society show, but they 
aie effects which aie natmally pioduced m the cncumstanoes 
of this countiy upon ignoiance and youth, and it should be 
deemed an impoitant object to counteiact them At Kiddei- 
pur, wheie this Society has a Missionaiy Station, theie are 
five other elementary schools containing about 260 boys, whose 
piogiess m the various branches taught is stated to be en- 
couraging and satisfactoiy 

Indigenous Softools of Learning — Ward m his work on the 
Hindoos has given, on the whole, a coiiect account of the 
state of indigenous learning and of the institutions by which it 
IS pieseived among the Hindoos The piinciple which secuies 
the perpetuation of these institutions, as long as the Hindoo 
leligion subsists and is piofessed by the mass of the people and 
by a majoiity of the wealthy and poweiful, is that it is deemed 
an act of religious merit to acquiie a knowledge of the Hindoo 
shastias, oi to extend the knowledge of them eithei by diiect 
instruction oi by pecuniaiy support oi assistance given either 
to scholais 01 teacheis Hence the piivations to which the 
students submit m the piosecution of the piesciibed course of 
study, the disinterestedness of the teacheis m bestowing then 
insti notions giatuitously with the addition, always of sheltei,- 
often of food, and sometimes of clothing, and the liberality of 
landholdeis and others shown by occasional endowments of land 
and fiequent gifts of money both to teacheis and scholais on 
the occasion of funeral feasts, weddings, dedications, &c The 
numbei of such institutions thioughout the countiy is unknown, 
noi aie sufficient data possessed on which to lest a piobable con- 
jeetuie In the distiict of Dinajpui, Hi Buchanan found only 
16, and in that of Puiniya not less than 119, — a difieience 
between two neighbouiing distiicts in winch some mistake may 
be suspected The estimates of the numbei m othei districts, 
besides those lepoited on by Hi Buchanan, aie not the results 
of jieisonal luquuies, and less dependence is, therefore, to be 
placed on them If I weie to hazaid a conjecture founded on 
all the facts and statements T have met with, I should- say 
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that there are on an aveiage probably 100 such institutions in 
each district of Bengal, which would give 1,800 for the whole 
province An estimate of the total number of students must 
depend upon the approach to correctness of the conjecture res- 
pecting the total numbei of schools, but the following facts 
may help towaids the foimation of a collect opinion respecting 
the aveiage numbei of students m each school In 1818, Mr 
Ward enumerated 28 schools of Hindoo learning m Calcutta, 
in which 173 scholars received instruction, averaging upwards of 
SIX scholars to each school He also enumerated 31 schools of 
Hindoo learning at Nuddea, m which 747 scholars received 
instruction, averaging upwards of 24 scholars to each school 
In 1830, Mr H H Wilson ascertained by personal enquiry at 
Nuddea, that there were then about 25 schools in which 
between 5 and 600 scholars received instruction, and taking 
the number of scholars at 550 the average to each school will 
be 22 The aveiage of these three estimates would give 17-i 
scholars to each school The lowest or Calcutta average, that of 
SIX scholars to each school, I consider more probable than the 
others, for the instances are numerous throughout the country 
m which a learned Hindoo teacher has not more than three or 
four pupils Assuming the Calcutta aveiage, and the previous 
estimate of the total number of schools, there will appear to be 
10,800 students of Hindoo learning throughout Bengal The 
total number of teachers and students of Hindoo learning will 
thus be 12,600, and this number is exclusive of a large class of 
mdividuals who, after having received instruction in a school of 
learning, and become in the technical sense of the terai Pundits 
or learned men, from various causes decline to engage in the 
profession of teaching If fuithei inquiry should show that the 
lowest estimate, which is that I have assumed, is one-half m 
excess of the truth, there will still remain a large and influential 
class of men who either have received oi are engaged in giving 
and receiving a Hindoo collegiate education 

The Hindoo colleges oi schools in which the higher branches 
of Hindoo learning are taught are generally built of clay Some- 
times three or five rooms are erected, and m others mne or 
eleven, with a readmg-room which is also of clay These huts 
are frequently erected at the expense of the teacher, who not 
only solicits alms to raise the buildmg, but also to feed his 
3— 1826B 
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pupils In some eases rent is paid for the ground, but the 
giound IS commonly, and in paiticulai instances both the ground 
and the expenses of the building aie, a gift Aftei a school- 
I'oom and lodging-iooms ha^e been thus built, to secuie the suc- 
cess of the school, the teachei invites a feu Biahinans and les- 
pectable inhabitants to an enteitainment, at the close of vhich 
the Biahmans are dismissed vith some tiiflmg piesents If the 
teachei finds a difficulty in obtaining scholais, he begins the 
college v'lth a few junioi lelatives, and b> instiucting them 
and distinguishing himself in the disputations that take place 
on public occasions, he establishes his leputation The school 
opens eaily every morning bv the teacher and pupils assembling 
m the open leading-ioom, when the different classes read in 
tmns Study is continued till tovaids mid-dav, after which 
three hours aie devoted to bathing, voiship, eating, and sleep, 
and at thiee they lesume then studies which are continued till 
twilight Nearly two houis are then devoted to evening-wor- 
ship, eatmg, smoking, and lelaxation, and the studies are 
again resumed and continued till ten oi eleven at night The 
evening studies consist of a levision of the lessons already 
learned, m oidei that what the pupils have read may be im- 
piessed moie distinctly on the memoi\ These studies aie fre- 
quently pursued, especially by the students of logic, till two or 
three o’clock in the morning 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal — one in which 
chiefly grammar, general liteiature, and rhetoric, and occasion- 
ally the gieat mythological poems and law are taught, a second, 
in which chiefly law and sometimes the mythological poems 
are studied, and a thud, in which logic is made the principal 
object of attention In all these colleges select woiks are read 
and then meaning explained, but instruction is not conveved 
in the form of lectures In the first class of colleges, the 
pupils repeat assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teachei communicates the meaning of the 
lessons after they have been committed to memory In the 
otheis the pupils are divided into classes according to then jno- 
giess The pupils of each class having one or more books 
before them, seat themselves in the presence of the teacher, 
when the best reader of the class reads aloud, and the teacher 
gives the meaning as often as asked, and thus they proceed 
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fiom day to day till the woik is completed The study of 
granimai is pursued duiing two, tliiee, oi six years, and wheie 
the uoik of Panini is studied, not less than ten, and sometimes 
twelve, yeais are devoted to it As soon as a student has ob- 
tained such a knowledge of grammai as to be able to lead 
and undei stand a poem, a law book, oi a woik on philosophy, 
he may commence this course of leading also, and cany on 
at the <?ame time the lemamdei of his giammai -studies Those 
who study law oi logic continue leading eithei at one college oi 
aiiothei foi six, eight, oi even ten, j^eais When a peison has 
obtained all the knowledge possessed by one teachei, he makes 
some lespectful excuse to his guide and avails himself of the 
instiuctions of anothei Mi Waid, fiom whom many of the 
piecediiig details have been copied, estimates that “ amongst 
one himdied thousand Biahmans, theie may be one thousand 
who leaiii the giammai of the Sunskiitu, of vhom foui oi five 
bundled may lead some paits of the lavyv (oi poetical liteia- 
tuie), and fifty some paits of tliQ vhinlaiu (oi ihetoiical) shas- 
tras Tom bundled of this thousand may lead some of the 
smn/j (oi law woiks), but not moie than ten any pait of the 
tuntrus (oi the mystical and magical tieatises of modem Hin- 
duism) Tliiee hundred may study the nyoyu (oi logic), but 
only five oi six the viccmanqsv, (explanatoi’y of the iitual of 
the veds), the sunhhyu (a system of philosophical mateiialism) 
the vedaniu (illustratue of the spiritual portions of the Aeds), 
the pafunjulu (a system of philosophical ascetism), the vaishc- 
shika (a system of philosophical anti-materialism), or the vcda 
(the most ancient and sacied niitiugs pf Hindoos) Ten per- 
sons m this uumbei of Biahmans may become learned in the 
astionomical shastias, while ten moie understand these very 
impeifeclly Fifty of this thousand may lead the shiee 
bhaguvntn, and some of the pooranus " At the present day 
piobably the alanltar sliastras and the tayitras aie more studied 
than IS here lepiesented The astionomical woiks also leceived 
more attention The colleges are invaiiably closed and all study 
suspended on the eighth day of the waxing or waning of the 
moon, on the day in wdiich it may happen to thundei, wdien- 
e\ei a peison or an animal passes between the teacher and the 
pupil while leading, when an honorable person arrives, or a 
guest, at the festival of Saiaswati during three days, in some 
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parts during the whole of the rainy season, or at least during 
two months which include the Dooiga, the Kali, and other 
festivals, and at many othei times When a student is about 
to commence the study of law or of logic, his fellow students, 
with the concuirence and approbation of the teacher, bestow 
on him an honorary title descriptive of the natuie of his pur- 
suit, and always differing from any title enjoyed by any of his 
learned ancestors In some parts of the country, the title is 
bestowed by an assembly of Pundits convened for the purpose, 
and m others the assembly is held in the presence of a raja or 
zemindar who may be desirous of encoui aging learning and 
who at the same time bestows a dress of honor on the student 
and places a mark on his forehead When the student finally 
leaves college and enters on the business of life, he is com- 
monly addressed by that title 

The means employed by the Mahomedan population of 
Bengal to preserve the appropriate learning of their faith and 
race are less systematic and organized than those adopted by 
the Hindoos, and to whatever extent they may exist, less en- 
quiry has been made and less information is possessed respect- 
ing them It is believed, however, that, in the Lower as well 
as the Western Provmces, there are many private Mahomedan 
schools begun and conducted by individuals of studious habits 
who have made the cultivation of letters the chief occupation 
of their lives, and by whom the profession of learning is followed, 
not meiely as a means of livelihood, but as a meritorious work 
productive of moral and religious benefit to themselves and 
their fellow creatures Few, accordingly, give instruction foi 
any stipulated pecuniaiy lemuneration, and what they may 
receive is both tendered and accepted as an interchange of 
kindness and civility between the master and his disciple The 
number of those who thus resort to the private instructions of 
masters is not great Their attendance and application are 
guided by the mutual convenience and inclination of both 
parties, neither of whom is placed under any system nor parti- 
cular rule of conduct The success and progress of the scholai 
depend entirely on his own assiduity The least dispute or dis- 
agreement puts an end to study, no check being imposed on 
either party, and no tie subsisting between them beyond that of 
casual lecipiocal advantages which a thousand accidents may 
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weaken or dissolve The number of pupils seldom exceeds six 
They are sometimes permanent residents under the roof of 
their masters, and in other instances live in their own families, 
and m the former case, if Musalmans, they are supported at 
the teacher’s expense In return, they are required to carry 
messages, buy articles in the bazar, and perform menial ser- 
vices in the house The scholars in consequence often change 
their teachers, learning the alphabet and the other intioduc- 
toiy paits of the Peisian language of one, the Pandnemeli of a 
second, the Gulistan of a thud, and so on from one place to 
another, till they are able to write a tolerable letter and think 
they have learned enough to assume the title of Munshi, when 
they look out for some permanent means of subsistence as 
hangers-on at the Company’s Courts The chief aim is the at- 
tainment of such a proficiency in the Persian language as may 
enable the student to earn a livelihood, but not, unfiequently, 
the Arabic is also studied, its grammar, hteiatuie, theology 
and law A proper estimate of such a desultory and capricious 
mode of education is impossible 

The number of institutions of Hindoo learning, now exist- 
ing in Calcutta and the Twenty-foui Pergunnahs, is not accu- 
rately known Mr Ward in his work published m 1818 enu- 
merates 28 schools of Hindoo learning m Calcutta, naming the 
teach ei of each school, the quarter of the city in which the 
school was situated, and the number of students receiving 
instruction These institutions aie also mentioned as only 
some amongst otheis to be found in Calcutta The nyaya and 
smritt shastras chiefly were taught in them, and the total num- 
ber of scholars belonging to the colleges actually enumerated 
was 173, of whom not less than three, and not moie than 
fifteen, received the instructions of the same teacher The 
enumeration to which I refer is subjoined m Mi Waid’s 
words — 

“ The following among other colleges are found in Calcutta, 
and in these the nayayd and smriti shastras are principally 
taught — Umuntu-Eamu-Vidya-Vageeshu, of Hati-Bagan, 
fifteen students — ^Eamu-Koomaru-Turkalunkaru, of ditto, eight 
students — Eamu-Toshunu-Vidylunkaiu, of ditto, eight ditto 
Eamu-Doolalu-Chooramunee, of ditto, five ditto — Gouiu- 
Munee-Nyayalunkaru of ditto, four ditto — Kashee-Nathu- 
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Tuiku-Vageeshu, of Ghosliahi-Baqan, six ditto — Hamu-Shevu- 
ku-Vidya-Vageeshu, of Shildaici-Bagaii, four ditto — ^I^fiilvoon- 
]uyu-Vid}alunkaiu, of Bag-Bazar, fifteen ditto — Eamu-Kisho- 
lu-Tuikii-Cliooiamunee, of ditto, six ditto — Eamu-Koomaru- 
Shiromunee, of ditto, foui ditto — Juvu-Narayunu-Tuiku-Puncha- 
nun, of Talar-Bagan, five ditto — Sliumbhoo-Vachusputee, qf 
ditto, SIX ditto — SiMi-Eainu-N^.ivn-Yngeesliii, ot Lal-Baqan, 
ten ditto — Grouru-Mohunu-Vidva-Bliooshunu, of ditto, four 
ditto — Huree-Piusadu-Thuiku-Punchanunu, of TlaHi-Baqan, 
foul ditto — Ramu-Nara} iinii-'I'inku-Punclianunu, of ShiimJa, 
five ditto — Rainu-Huiee-Vidya-Bhooshun, of Hxircc-Tulx.ee- 
Bogan, six ditto — Kumula-Kantu-Vidyatunkaru, of ^Iru- 
hoolcc, six ditto — Go\ indti-Tnikn-Piinclianunu, o'*' ditto, five 
ditto — Peetambmu-NvaMi-tfiioosliunu, of ditto, fi\c ditto — 
Par-vutee-Tuiku-Bboosluimi, of T’lnnxi'-humya, foui ditto — 
Kasbee-Natbu-Turkalunkaru, of ditto, three ditto — ^Ramu- 
Natbu-Vacbuspulee, of ShivxiJa, nine ditto — Ramii-Tiinoo-Tur- 
ku-Siddbantu, of Muhinqa, six ditto — Ramu-'J'unoo Vidxa- 
Vageesbu, of Sobha-Bazar, tnc ditto — Ramii-Kooinaiu-Turkii- 
Punebanunu, of V ecru-para, five ditto — Kalee-Dasu-Yid> a-Va- 
geeshu, of Italcc, fi\o ditto — Raniu-Dbuuu-Turku-Yageesbu, of 
Blumila, five ditto ” 

Hamilton states that in 1801 there vere vitbin the limits 
of the Tiventy-four Peigunnabs, and as I suppose must be un- 
deistood beyond the limits of the tovn of Calcutta, 190 semi- 
naiies in vbicb Hindoo law, giamraar, and metaphysics were 
taught These institutions aie stated to have been mamtained 
by the voluntary contributions of opulent Hindoos and the pro- 
duce of chanty lands, the total annual expense being 
Rupees 19,500 No details aie given, but it may be infeired, 
although it is not expiessly mentioned, that the statement lests 
on the authoiity of official documents No cause has been in 
operation m the inteimediate peiiod to lendei it piobable that 
the numbei of such seminaiies within this district has smee then 
been mateiially diminished Mi Waid mentions that at Juyu- 
nuguT and Muplee Pooru seventeen or eighteen similar schools 
were found, and at Andoolee ten or tvelve, these villages, ac- 
cording to my information, being within the limits of the dis- 
tiict, but it IS probable that they are included in the moie com- 
piehensive enumeiation mentioned by Hamilton 
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I do not find any account on lecoid of any piivate institu- 
tions foi the promotion of Mahomedan learning^ eitliei in Cal- 
cutta or in the sunounding distiict Hamilton states that in 
1801 theie was one, and but one, madiasa oi college foi insti no- 
tion in Mahomedan law, but he does not mention its paitieular 
locality, and it is not imiirobable that he lefeis to the institution, 
endowed bj Warien Hastings, and now under the superinten- 
dence of the Genet al Committee of Public Insti uction Theie 
can be no doubt, howevei, that in this as well as m other dis- 
tiicts of Bengal m which we have no authentic account of the 
state of Mahomedan learning, that loose system of private 
tuition aheady desciibed prevails to a greater oi less extent 

English Colleges and Schools — Undei this description it is 
intended to include all those institutions, both of a highei and 
a lower giade, one of whose principal objects is to teach the 
English language, and thiough that medium European science 
and liter atm e These institutions may be distiibuted into five 
classes 

I The first class of English institutions consists of those 
which have originated exclusively oi chieflj^ with Euiopeans, 
and whose avowed object is the improvement of the Native 
population 

Among institutions of this c<ass. Bishop’s college first at- 
tracts attention, so called after the fiist Indian bishop of the 
church of England, Di Middleton, m consequence of whose 
urgent representations the Incorporated Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts in 1819 agreed to found 
it The declared objects of this institution aie to instruct Native 
and other youth m the doctiine and discipline of Chiist’s church, 
in order to their becoming preachers, catechists, and school- 
masteis, to extend the benefits of education generally, to tran- 
slate the scriptures, liturgy, and other religious works, and to 
toim a residence for European missionaries on then arrival m 
India — objects so extensive and philanthropic, independent of 
the general salutary infiuence of every institution of education 
whether conducted on religious principles or only for moral, 
scientific and literary purposes, as to bring it directly within the 
scope of this report Bishop’s college, as declared by the 
statutes, was piimaiily founded for the maintenance of a principal 
and two subordinate professors, and for as many students and 
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probationers as may be reqmied for the service of the missions 
and can be maintained by the funds of the institution The 
college-piopeitj and the ultimate authoiity in the government 
and control of the college aie vested m the Incorporated Society 
The Bishop of Calcutta foi the time being is the visitor of the 
college, with various poweis of supervision and direction subiect 
to confii matron by the Society The oidinary government of 
the college is m the college-council, consisting of the principal 
and the two other professors who always reside within the college 
All the professorships are in the appointment of the Incorporated 
Society The principal is chiefly charged with the supenn- 
tendence of the morals and conduct of the students, the second 
professor acts as the secretary to the college-council and 
librarian of the college-library, and the thud professor undertakes 
the duties of the college-bursar and reports on the state of the 
college -buildings and grounds The second and third professors 
may interchange the duties respectively assigned to them 
The studies prosecuted within the college are theology with the 
Hebrev'’, Greek, and Latin languages as subsidiary to it, history, 
both ancient and modern, ecclesiastical and civil, the elements 
of philosophical and mathematical knowledge, and divers 
oriental languages, together with the English language to be 
taught to all the native students The Incorporated Society has 
founded and endowed twenty theological scholarships, and 
scholarships may be founded and endowed on a benefaction of 
sicca rupee not less than 8,000 with a reserved right to the founder 
of nominating the first scholar on evei’y such foundation, and on 
a benefaction of not less than 16,000 sicca rupees, with a perpe- 
tual light reserved of nominatmg to such scholarships Non- 
foundation students are also admitted, provision being made for 
then education by those who send them The students, whether 
on the foundation or not, are required by the statutes to be 
Christian vouths, who have been well-grounded and instructed 
in the principles of the united church of England and Ireland, 
and they may be either of European, or of mixed, or of wholly 
Native race The ordinary age of admission to the college is 
fourteen, and the residence of the students m college is closed 
at the completion of their nineteenth year In addition to 
various certificates and statements regarding the age, health, 
dispositions, and abilities of the candidate, it was originally 
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required that his father, nearest relative, or guardian should 
pledge him to become a missionary or school-master m the 
Society’s seiviee, but by an anangement authoiized in 1829, 
non-foundation students may now be admitted without the 
declaration The non-foundation oi geneial students are required 
to pay each for diet, loom-ient, and tuition sixty-four sicca lupees 
monthly in advance The admission of geneial students was 
lecommended by Bishop Hebei, and with that view the Society 
was induced to enlaige the college-buildmgs When the build- 
ings weie completed, some mortification was at fiist expeiienced 
m finding that the expectations entertained by Bishop Heber 
and others were not realized, but after the expiration of a year 
or two it would appeal that several non-foundation students had 
been admitted foi the puiposes of general education The 
circumstancesi of the country, howevei, do not supply a constant 
succession of such students, although it is believed by the friends 
of the college that it will be otherwise as colonization advances 
A fuither and more impoitant step in opemng the college, one 
which, though announced m Bishop INIiddletoii’s fiist lettei on 
the subject as the second object proposed in the foundation, has 
never yet been taken, is the admission of aboriginal natives of 
India who aie not Chiistians to hteiary and scientific instruction 
in the college under the same rules as other students, with tliS 
exception of those respecting hall and chapel The principal of 
the college, in a minute recoided in the proceedings of the college- 
council undei date 27th August, 1832, expressed the opinion 
that the time for takmg this step was not far dit-tant An 
annual examination in the college hall takes place on the 14th 
day of Decembei in every year, and an annual commemoration 
of founders and benefactors in the college-chapel on the 21st day 
of January Scholars after having completed the toim of their 
education aie employed as catechists at missionary stations, and 
the catechists of the Incorporated Society on having attained 
the age of twenty -two years and six months and having fomaided 
the requisite testimomals are re-admitted into the college undoi 
the name of piobationers They remam until ordained deacons, 
and being so ordained they contmue in the college until they are 
licensed by the bishop, and repair to the stations respectively 
assigned to them in the character and with the salary of mission- 
aiies .Euiopean missionaiies of the Incoipoiated Society 
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intended to be employed y itlnn the diocc'^e of Cnlcutia, d leqinred 
by the Society, on then fii&t aiiival in India pioceed to the 
college and theie leinain in the stiid^ of the ISTative languages 
'J'beie IS a piess at the college, the supeiintendence of yhich is 
until especially appointed by the visitoi to a missionary station 
m the college-council, and the selection of yoiks to be printed 
IS confined to the oidmaiy and extiaoidmaiy syndicate The 
oidmaiv svndic.ite is composed of ihc M'^itoi, the Aichdeacon of 
Calcutta the college-council, and thiee pei'sons to be nominated 
by the visitoi foi the }eai, the syndicate extiaoidmary is com- 
posed of the oidmaiy S3ndicate with the addition of such othei 
persons as the yisitoi may fiom time to time nominate, being 
deeply skilled in some one at least of the Xatne languages pro- 
fessed in the college, and Imown to be solicitous to piomote the 
objects foi yhich the college-piess is established Such persons 
are called associate SAiidics, and aie designated b\ the language 
or languages m yhich then aid may be solicited 

The following is a yiew of the lesouices of the institution 
When the attention of the Incoipoiated Society was first dra’v^m 
to the subject, thej jiiocuied fiom His ]\IaJest^ a io\al lettei 
recommending the subscnptions of his subjects to aid the object 
of the Society, and of the fund thus collected the Society imme- 
diately devoted £5,000 to the building and erection of the college 
The Society foi promoting Christian Knowledge agreed shortly 
after to add another sum of £5,000 in aid of the building, and the 
Church Missionai\ SocieU added another £5 000 The Maiquis 
of Hastings, Governor -General of India, at the request of Bishop 
Middleton, presented sixty-two beeghas of ground from the 
eastern extremity of the Company’s botanical garden foi the 
building and demesnes of the College, of vliich the first stone 
was accordingly laid m December, 1820 The demesnes were 
fuithei inci eased at then eastern boundaij by the free gift of 
a piece of ground on the banljs of the Hooghly by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe The British and Foreign Bible Society agreed to aid 
the purposes of the foundation m the department of scriptural 
translation by assigning a sum of £5,000 to the college for that 
special purpose The Church Missionary Societj' also agreed 
to assist the Incorporated Society in defraying the cunent 
expenses of the institution by an annual sum of £1,000 Bishop 
Middleton presented a sum of £500 for the fitting up 
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and embellishment of the college-chapel, and bequeathed 
500 volumes to the college-hbiary, and Ins widow added 
the gift of communion-plate for the saciamental service of 
the college and a tablet to the memory of the deceased founder 
with an msciiptiou viitten by himself The Incoipoiated 
Society m hist sending out books foi the libiaiy weie aided by 
a gift fiom the Umveisity of Oxfoid of all the woiks punted at 
the Glaiendon pi ess, and the same gift was meieased by dona- 
tions of some thousand books, pnnted and manusciipt, fiom 
Principal ]\Iill and othei individuals m India as well as England 
In June, 1825, the Distiict Committee of the Incoipoiated 
Society foimed m Bombay by Bishop Hebei, at the special 
instance and persuasion of archdeacon Barues, agieed to devote 
then whole hist yeai’s leceipt to the suppoit of Bishop’s college 
The same appiopiiation was likewise voted by the Diocesan Com- 
mittee of Calcutta foimed at the end of the same year, and 
also by the Madras District Committee m 1826 Lord Amheist, 
Goveinor-Geneial of India, at the special lequest of Bishop 
Heber m 1826, assigned a fuithei space of foity-eight beeghas on 
the western side of the load and on the banlc of the Hooghly, to 
be sepal ated fiom the botanical gaiden foi the fuithei demesnes 
and out-ofhces of the college The Univeisit} of Cambiidge, by 
a vote of the senate m 1826, agieed that copies of all works 
pimted at then presses should be presented to the library of 
Bishop’s college, and the same gift was increased by several 
contributions made at the instance chiefly of the Eevd W 
MandeU, fellov' of Queen’s college, among the residents of the 
umveisity In 1830, Bishop Turner erected at his own exjiense 
a tablet to the memory of Bishop Hebei, similar to the opposite 
monument of Bishop Middleton James Young, Esq , m 1832, 
presented an oigan to the college-chapel In the foundation ol 
scholarships, the Society for Promoting Chnstian Knowledge 
took the lead by funding a sum of £6,000 m India Government 
stock, for the suppoit of six scholars to be denominated Bishop 
Middleton’s scholars The same Society also, after hearing of 
the death of Bishop Middleton’s successor, funded £2,000 m the 
same stock for two foreign ecclesiastical scholarships to bear the 
name of Hebei’s foreign theological scholarships, to be filled a*^ 
occasion ofieis from the ancient episcopal churches of Asia nor 
acknowledging the supremacy of the see of Eome The Church 
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Missionaiy Society also funded a sum of £3,000 in tlie same 
stock ±01 the endowment of two scliolai ships in the college, with 
the light o± peipetual nomination to them The Incoipoiated 
Society has also leceived, by the will of the late Loid Powers- 
couit, a sum of neaily £1,000 foi llie endowment of a theological 
scholaisiip The suiplus of the subsciiption at Bombay for the 
erection of a monument to Bishop Hebei, has been funded as 
an endowment foi a theological scholaiship fiom that piesidency, 
of which the peipetual nomination lesides in the Committee of 
the Incoipoiated Societ>, m the .iichdeaconi'j' of Bomba^ The 
incoipoiated Society with its own funds also supports four 
sepaiate scholaiships, the expenses of which aie remitted to 
India Lastly and piiiicipall} , the lata James Tillaid, Esq , of 
Stieet End, Patham, in the county of Kent, bequeathed a sum 
of £30,000 for the support of Bishop’s college 

None of the subsciiptions received m India aie employed to 
defray the expences of the college all are devoted to the 
missions and schools under the direction of the Calcutta Diocesan 
Committee of the Incorporated Societ}, the college sup 2 )l}ing 
catechists and missiouaiies to the se%eial missionary stations 
both m Bengal and at the Madias presidency The coUege- 
council does not publish reports of its proceedings m India, but 
it reports peiiodicall} to the Incorporated Society m England, 
and part of the communications thus made appear m the annual 
reports of the Society A full and detailed account of Bishop’s 
college does not appeal to haie been hitherto published b\ the 
Incoi’poiated Societ)^ which possesses the materials for such a 
statement, probably because that Society does not sohcit subs- 
criptions for Bishop’s college separately, but for its India missions 
generally as distinguished from its operations in British America 
The preceding details have been chiefly diavni from the coUege- 
statutes, the commemoiation of benefactors, and the reports and 
pioceedmgs of the Incorporated Society The system of mstiuc- 
tion appears to be m the mam that of English collegiate educa- 
tion, with such modifications (especially, as I am informed, in 
the classical part) as may best suit the cncumstances of those 
who are to teach Christianity m a country not Christian, and 
to whom, theietoie, jioets and orators, though not useless, are 
deemed a less important ""objeet of concern than those writings 
which exhibit the chief moral and intellectual features of Greek 
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and Roman liteiatuie When all tlnee piofessois aie pieseni, 
the pnncipal gives none but stiictly theological lectures, i.e , 
on divimty, the ciitical study of the scriptures, with Hebrew 
and ecclesiastical histoiy foi the moie advanced students But 
in circumstances such as now exist when the jumoi piofessoi is 
undei the necessity of pioceedmg to England on account of his 
health, the pnncipal furthei shaies with the lemammg piofessoi 
the duty of giving classical and mathematical lectuies A 
maulavi and a munshi aie emplojed to teach Hindustani, and 
sometimes, but moie larely, Peisian and Aiabic, viz , in those 
cases m which the futuie mteicouise with Mahomedans may 
unite with the impoitance of the lattei language to the ciitical 
knowledge of the Old Testament, to make that study desiiable 
for any paiticulai student Thiee pundits are employed to teach 
Bengalee to the students destined foi Bengal and the catechists 
and missionaiies of the stations m the vicimtj , as well as to 
teach Sansciit to those whose advancement in othei knowledge 
makes it important that they should possess this means of ex- 
ploring Hmdooism in its souices, which is the case with all the 
aboiiginal Native students and also with those destined foi the 
south of India Means do not exist m the college of teaching 
the veinaculai languages of the lattei classes of students, except 
by the occasional aid of some oldei students fiom Madias The 
services of the native teachers aie also available by the Euiopean 
professors foi the other puiposes foi which the college was 
founded On the subject of the instiuction given to the students, 
the Native teacheis lepoit daily to the pnncipal what they have 
done The lesults foim equally with the subjects of the 
European professois’ lectures mattei foi occasional examination 
in the college hall at which the visitoi often presides 

The scholarships are sixteen m all, viz , fom supported by 
the Incorporated Society, six Middleton scholarships, two Hebei 
foreign theological scholai ships, two Church Missionary Society 
scholarships, one Powers-couit scholaiship, and one Bombay 
Heber scholarship Of the ten first mentioned, eight are now 
filled, and two are expected to be filled from Ceylon The six 
Middleton scholarships are mostly filled by students destined for 
the south of India Of the lemainmg scholaiships, four are filled 
and two are vacant, viz , the Bombay Heber scholarship, the 
nominee to which though expected is not yet aiiived, and one 
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of the Hebei theological scholai ships The other Heber scholar- 
ship IS filled by an Aimenian youth Thus of the sixteen scholar- 
ships, twelve aie filled, and of the four now vacant, three aie 
expected to be soon filled 

I have recoided these details lespecting Bishop’s college at 
some length paitly because the infoimation thus collected is 
not generally possessed, paitly because one of the declaied 
objects of the institution is to liain schoolmasteis and to extend 
the benefits of education geneiall^ , and paitly in the anticipa- 
tion that, apait fiom its piim.iiy lehgious objects, it will, both 
by the indiiect operation of its exanijile and mfiiionce and by 
the actual admission of non-Chiistian students, pioduce very 
beneficial effecls on the moials and intellect, the science and 
learning, of the countiy 

In connection with the Calcutta Diocesan Cominittco of the 
Jncoipoiated Society, on the inemises of the Tollygunge oi 
Hussapughlah mission theie is an English school which appeals 
to have been at one time m piospeious condition, containing 
fifty-two scholais, but a dieadful moitality swept many of them 
away No less than sixteen died, w’hile the parents of many 
of the otheis kept back their children through fear, as they had 
to come tiom a considoiable distance The school having been 
le-organized, twenty -five boys w'eie in attendance, and at the 
date ot the last report (1834) additions weie daily made It ’S 
also mentioned in the leport of this committee that tw^o giand- 
sons of a zemmdai at Bariipoie had received instraction m 
English fiom one of the missionaiies 

The Calcutta Coiiesponding Committee of the Church 
Missionaiy Society has an English school on the mission-piemises 
in Calcutta containing about 200 boys It is earned on by 
Native teacheis undei the supeiintendence of a Native convert, 
who was educated at the Hindoo college, has become a catechist 
of the Society, and is an admitted candidate for holy oiders 
Beading, wiitmg, giammai, geography, history, and astionomy 
are taught Prominence is given to lehgious instiuction and 
occasion is taken to include sentiments intended to serve as an 
antidote to the poison of politica. enthusiasm alleged by the 
head-teachci to be prevalent m this countiy This is the only 
instance with wBich I am acquainted of a Native school being 
made the theatie of instiuction m political partisanship Lately 
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a beginning has been made to teach Bengalee to the boys of 
the hist class, and the assistant- teacheis duiing a leisuie houi 
eveiy day have the advantage ot attending lectuies dehveied by 
a inissionan on the philo^ophv of the human mind 

The Chuich Missionaiy Association does not appear to have 
an^ scpaiatc English scliool imdei its caie, but m the ]ate=l 
lepoit (1835), it IS stated that at the annual meeting which took 
place on the 18th Eebiuai}', 1834, the following lesolution was 
passed, viz , “ that it be an instiuction to the committee, that 
they endeavoui to devise a plan foi the education and pieparation 
of schoolmasteis to meet the calls of the out-stations for instiu- 
ments of English education ’ This subject has accoidingly 
been consideied, and a couise of instiuction foi bringing up 
Native teacheis has been adopted, but theic has not been time 
as yet for anj paiticulai icsult to attend the expeiiment 

The most piomment and populai English school m Calcutta 
among those that belong to the class I am now noticmg, is the 
one m connection ^Mth the mission of the Geneial Assembly 
of the cnuich of Scotland This institution does not publish 
periodical lepoits in India, and the following details have in 
consequence been chiefl) diawn fiom maga7ine and newspapei 
aiticles In 1823 the subject of N.itivc education in India appeals 
to have been hist biought before the Geneial Assembly m a 
memoiial from the IIcAeicnd Di Bi^ce and the gentlemen then 
foraiing the link session of St Andiev’s Cliuich of Calcutta, 
and the funds appiopiiated to this object had then origin m 
public subsciiption made at Calcutta undei the supeimtendence 
of the session, simultaneoush with collections made in the 
different paiishes in Scotland at the lecommendation of the 
Geneial Assembly The institution has hitheito been main- 
tained by the same means 

The numbei now undei instiuction at the school is not less 
than five hundied and hft> , and veie the funds sufficient and 
the accommodation possessed by the institution moio extensive, 
this numbei miglit bo gicatK enhiiged Tlic blanches of learn 
ing taught in this depaitment of the school compiehend English 
grammai, leading, and aiithmetic, geogiaphy political and 
physical, elemental) mathematics including algebia and the 
use of logaiithms, tianslation and composition m English and 
Bengalee, a biief suivey of histoiy ancient and modern, the 
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Bibie, and a compiehensive outline of the evidences and leading 
doetiines of Christianity The conductois of the institution 
deem it essential to keep steadily in view the piomotion of 
knowledge and the spiead of education on Christian piinciples 
'^I’he modes of tuition and discipline mtiodueed into this 
seminaiy aie those which weie employed and, as fai I am awaie, 
fust 1 educed to a system by Mi Wood m the sessional school of 
Edinburgh It is called the mteiiogative system, and consists 
in keeping up the spirit and attention of the scholars by a conti- 
nual succession of questions and, familiai examples, vaiied in 
eveiy possible way likely to interest and amuse them and to 
engage then minds in their woik Particular care is taken that 
in the couise of leading the pupils not only give the meaning 
m which a woid is used, but tiace it to its origin and mention 
as many of its compounds as they can lecollect No class is 
left idle foi a moment, and to effect this ob]ect the lowei classes 
are chiefly taught by the boys' of the fl.r8t class, who are relieved 
vhen they have to attend to their own lessons by the boys of 
the second, while all aie under the constant supeiintendence 
and occasional exammation, lepeated several times every day, of 
the European head-teacheis who also have several assistant- 
teachers undei them At the close of the day, the place which 
each boy occupies in his class is marked m a list, where an 
account is also kept of all those who have been absent and late, 
so that to determine each boy’s comparative place nothing 
further is necessary than to look at the lists of the last year, and 
in this way the prizes are decided On every Saturday there is 
a general examination of the boys m all they have done during 
the week, and at the end of every month a certain number of 
questions on the month’s work in all its branches is written out 
and asked of each boy apart from the rest These questions are 
indisciiminatel}^ selected and not by the person who teaches the 
department to which they relate, the teachers putting them 
alternately The effect of this system m awakening and guiding 
the mind to the fit exercise of its intellectual powers and moral 
capacities, is found abundantly to answer the expectations of 
those who have adopted it 

Besides this elementary depardment there is to be attached 
to the institution a branch, havmg m view the higher object of 
qualifying native youth to become the instructors of their 
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countiymen The presbytery of Calcutta, recently constituted, 
have been invested with vaiious poners i elating to l.he Natives 
who seek to be employed m that capacity under the aiithoiity 
of the chuieh of Scotland It belongs to that bod\ to piescnbe 
the quahheations, hteiaiy and theological, leqnivcd in such 
cases, and they aie authorized to depiive a native picachei oi 
teachei acting or believing wiongly of his license and station in 
the chuich, without lefeience oi appeal to the superior judica- 
tories 

An extension of this institution is pioposed to be olfectcd 
by admitting into it Native youth fioin olhei Chnstian scininaiies^ 
with a view to their being qualified to act m the capacity of 
teacheis and lehgious mstinictois of Iheiv countiymcn. undei 
the superintendence and authority of the lehgious denominations 
to which they adheie To meet demands also for non-Cliiislian 
teachers it is pioposed to offer the advantages of the institutioi 
to those Native youth who may desiie to qllahf^ tluuiisehcs foi 
becoming instructors of then counlniuen m genera! knnuledse, 
without lefeience to any profession of belief in the rloetnnes of 
Christianity All the arrangements foi the enlargement of the 
objects and operations of the Assembh 's school are at piesent, 
it IS understood, only under consideiation, but c\en uitli its 
original limited scope it must be pionounced one of the best 
managed and most successful English natue schools in India 

At Kidderpore the Bengal Auxiliaiy Missionnn Society in 
connection with the London Missionary Society has an English 
school containing 50 pupils, and in connection uith this mission 
there is a Native Chnstian boaiding school at Ahpoic, in uhich 
only Chnstian childien, t c , the male cbildien of Native coiucrls 
are admitted, and in which they aie boaided and lodged as uell 
as ingtiucted m English and Bengalee In Novembei, 3833, flic 
lattei institution was opened uith 24 scliolars, but in the latest 
report (1835) the number of scholars is not mentioned In 
Bengalee the pupils aie instructed m scripture, histoi^ and 
pography, besides English leading, waiting and nritlimctic 
Their nnprovement m moial feeling and virtuous sentiments is 
stated to be lemaikable 


The Calcutta Baptist Missionaiy Society has at Cliitpoio a 
Hindoo English school containing 120 scholais, and a Native 
OhHstian boarding-school for boys similai to that above- 
5— 1326B 
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mentioned as existing at Alipoie The number of jmpils m the 
boarding-school is not mentioned In these boai ding-schools it 
IS not to be understood that the pupils oi then parents pay their 
boaid, but that boaid, as uell as education, is given gratuitously, 
and this additional expense is incuiied m the hope that the minds 
and chaiacteis of the childien maj' be biought more completelv 
imdei the influence of leligious insliuction and good example 
In the English school, English only is taught, while in the 
boaidmg-school the childien leain both Bengalee and Enghsh 
In the foimer, geogiaphy, natuial philosophy, and the evidences 
of divine levelation aie taught, and in the lattei, the mstiuction 
IS still moie thoioughly Chiistian 

One of the objects of the Calcutta School Society was to 
provide a body of qualified Native teacheis and translators, and 
in pursuance of this object the Committee at first sent tv'enty 
boys, consideied to be of piomismg abilities, to the Hindoo 
College, to be educated at the Society’s charge, and subsequently 
ten others weie added There aie thus always thirty scholars at 
the Hmdoo College leceivmg an Enghsh education at the expense 
of the School Society, and the selection of pupils, to fill the 
vacancies which occui from time to time, affoids considerable 
encouragement to the boys in the indigenous schools In 1829 
three of the young men who had leceived their education at the 
Hmdoo College at the expense of the School Society, on leavmg 
the college, weie engaged as Enghsh teachers m the Society’s 
own school foi which they weie eminentlv qualified, and otheis 
have obtamed respectable employment m Calcutta The 
Society’s scholais are said to lank among the biightest ornaments 
of the college 

In piosecution of the same views the Committee of the 
School Society in 1823 established an elementary English school, 
entnely undei its own management to teach leading, miting 
spelling, giammai and anthmetic, the vacancies m which aie 
filled bv pupils selected fiom the indigenous schools foi then 
proficiency, and those again who afterwards prove themselves 
particularly deseiving are in due course removed for superior 
education to the Hindoo College to which this elementary school 
IS intended to be piepaiatoi’y It was hoped that this school 
would excite the emulation of the Native boys, and that by 
raising the mahfications for admission, and thus mducmg 
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parents to keep tlieii childien longei than usual at the indigenous 
schools, it uould have the effect of inci easing the emoluments 
and lespectabiht}' of the Native teacheis This object appear^ 
to have been m some measuie attained, foi m the lepoit of 1829 
it IS expiessh stated that se\eial instances have come to the 
knowledge of the Society’s superintendence, in which the obseiv 
ance of the lules of admission has afforded consideiable advantage 
to the Native teacheis of the indigenous schools, by encouraging 
the boys to lemain longei vith them and thereby mcieasmg 
then emoluments In the above-mentioned year the school 
contained about 120 bojs wlio, besides the usual elements of 
reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic, acquired a considerable 
knorvledge of the English language and its grammatical con- 
struction, could translate rvith some degree of co’iectness, had 
a good acquaintance watli Grecian, Eoman, and English history, 
and with the leading facts of geography, together with the 
political diMsions of Europe and Asia It w'as at that time 
deemed expedient to impio\e the means of instruction by employ- 
ing <i gicatei luimbei of (jualihed le.iclieis .md allowang a larger 
supply of valuable books and materials, m order to keep pace 
with the acquirements of the students 

Attached to the Societv’s Bengalee school at Arpuly already 
noticed w'as an English school, the pupils being selected from 
the one to leain English in the otlici as a lewaid for then 
dihgence In 1829 there w'ere ninety-three boys learning Enghsh 
in this school, from w'hich promotions w^eie occasionally made 
to the Society’s other Enghsh school, and sometimes to the 
Hindoo College, but this school w-as discontinued m 1833, at the 
same time with the Bengalee school .it Aipuh, and for the 
same reasons 

2 The Enghsh institutions that have been hitheiiio 
enumerated are those which, after the Hrndoo College, have 
principally contributed to create that desire to acqurre a know- 
ledge of the Enghsh language w^hreh prevails m this district, and 
more especially in Calcutta The} however by no means fully 
satisfy the desiie they have produced, and to supply therr defects 
a second clasg of English schools is arising amongst us, originat- 
ing w'lth the Natives and deriving resources exclusively from 
them Perhaps the most zealous friends of English education 
m this country are not aware of all the efforts and sacrifices of 
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the natives themselves to piovide then childien and then counti 7 - 
men with English insti notion This class of schools may be 
subdivided into those that aie pay-schools, and those in which 
the insti notion is gratuitous 

The fiist English school of this kind is situated at Bhoivani- 
po?e, and is called the Union school, m consequence of its having 
been ioimed by the union of two such schools lespectively 
established at Bhowampoie and Kiddeipoie They were estab- 
lished without any commumcalion vitli Euiopeans by Native 
gentlemen toi the mstiuclion of Hindoo cliildieii m English 
and were at fiist supported by voluntaiy subscription In May, 
1829, they weie placed upon an improved footing, and m the 
management of them Euiopeans and Natives were then fiist 
associated They weie opened to pay-scholais, and the Calcutta 
School Society made them a monthly giant towards their 
support, but that resource not proving adequate to their wants, 
thej^ applied to the General Committee of Public Instruction for 
assistance Then immediate w'ants extended only to about 600 
rupees for the necessary school -furniture, but the General Com- 
mittee placed 1,000 rupees at the disposal of the School Society 
for the use of each school consideimg it to be “ a great object 
to establish schools of this description which might in time serve 
as preparatory steps to the Hindoo College, and relieve that 
institution of part of the duty of elementary tuition ” The 
united school is supported partly by public subscriptions and 
partly by the fees of the scholars, of whom there are at present 
about 150 This is a day-school, instruction being given every 
day of the week from ten to three except on Sundays 

Another English school of this description is situated at 
Bwihya, and has about 70 scholars It is exclusively a pay- 
school, having no other lesom'ces except the fees paid by the 
scholars There are three teachers, one Enghshman and two 
Hmdoos 

A thud school of this kind is situated in Upper Girculai 
Hoad, and has 30 or 40 scholars It is a pay-school, and the 
proprietor is a Christian, who supports himself bj^ teaching 

A fourth pay-school is situated m Buna Bazai, and has 30 
or 40 scholars taught by a Native 

The most popular school of this description is situated at 
ibob/ra Bazai and has about 300 scholars The proprietors are a 
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Christian and a Native, who employ seveial assistant-teachers 
undei them This is also a pay-school, and the chaige is four 
rupees pei month foi each scholar In some the charge is three 
rupees per month, and m others it is not more than two rupees 

Besides these pay-schools, there are Native fiee-schools for 
the gratuitous instruction of Native youth in Enghsh, supported 
either by public subscription or private benevolence 

The principal one of these is called the Hindoo Eiee School, 
and IS situated at Aipooly It has five Hindoo teachers who 
instruct 150 scholars The limited resources of the school do not 
enable the managers to command the services of the teachers 
except in the morning between six and nme o’clock, to which 
hours their instructions are confined 

Another school of this class is called the Hindoo Benevolent 
Institution, and is entiielj^ supported by two benevolent Native 
gentlemen Three or four Native teachers instruct about 100 
scholars m English It is a moimng-school 

Another school of this description is situated at Chor Bagan, 
and IS also supported by two Native gentlemen Eoui Native 
teachers instruct about 60 scholars in English m the moining- 
hours 

Of these eight institutions I do not recollect to have seen 
any public mention, with the exception of the Bhowampoie 
school and the Hindoo Eiee School There may be others m 
operation, of which no information has leached me, and some 
of the particulars here given may possibly be erroneous, as they 
are not founded either on any published statement or on personal 
knowledge My informant is a Native, himself a teacher in one 
of the institutions described, and not likely to be mistaken about 
the rest The existence and increase of such a class of Enghsh 
schools are facts both curious and important It is within my 
knowledge that fifteen years ago, a European of reputed talents 
and acquirements, resident in Calcutta, in vam sought to obtain 
a humble livelihood by opening an English school foi Natives 
in gratifying contrast with this fact, the prevalent desire amongst 
the Natives of Calcutta to acquire a knowledge of English, 
instead of being satisfied with the Enghsh schools of European 
origin previously enumerated, has called mto existence a new 
class of schools dejiending entirely upon the Native community 
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lor suppoit eithei m ilie foim of public subsciiptions or of school 
fees 

3 The thud class of English schoo.^s consists of those 
uhich aie piincipall-^ designed foi the instiuction of the childien 
of Uhiistinn paients, uilliout excluding nalnes Among the 
pupils aie a few Euiopeans and some natne childien, but the 
majoiit) consists of East-Indian and Indo-Poituguese The 
schools aie all piopiietai^ and the instiuction stipendiary Those 
noticed undei this head aie boys’ schools 

'L'he Calcutta High School, (he hist institution of this class, 
^^as established in 1830, and is the piopcit^ of shaieholders, each 
shaic being 250 lupees, beaimg mteicst by dnidends of piofits 
not to exceed six pei cent pei annum The pioperty is held by 
trustees, the school is managed by an elective committee, and 
Msitois aie appointed to MSit the school and to contiol the 
appointment of masteis The masteis aie a lectoi, a second 
mastei, a thud mastei and as mam junioi and assistant masteis 
os the state of the school mai lequiie The school is divided 
mto thiee depaitnients, English, Commeicial and Classical 
The English depaitment includes, besides the elements of the 
language, giammai, hist-oi^>, geogiaphy, and composition, the 
Commeicial includes oiithmetic, algebia, geometry-, tiigono- 
metl^^, aud book-keeping, and the Classical includes Latin fiom 
the ludnnents to Hoi ace and Lny and Gieek to the Collectanea 
iMinoia and Homei s Iliad In the iimt a boy lemams thiee 
yeais, supposing hmi to be almost unacquamted with English 
when he enteis Aflei that peiiod he pioceeds to the Commer- 
cial and Classical departments in which he continues fi^e years 
The classes that are engaged m the forenoon with the lectoi m 
the classics, go to Commercial depaitment m the afternoon and 
ricc vcisa After bemg m operation only four years five pupds 
from the High School had entered Bishop s college vheie they 
are prosecuting then studies The nunibei of pupils is 150 
The school is open to the sons of Hindoo oi ]\Iusalman gentle- 
men, but it does not appear vhethei any receive instruction 
This mstitution publishes annual reports of its proceedings 

The Parental Academic Institution is also managed by a 
coiniiutteo and publishes amiiial reports The objects of the 
Societ) that established it are to aftoid to ;\outh the best educa- 
tion that existing cncumstances admit, and as far as the state 
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of the funds will allow, to piovide education foi the oiphans of 
membeis who may die not possessed of piopeity sufficient to 
pay for educating their children Membership is created by 
contributmg two rupees oi moie monthly, or 24 rupees or more 
annually, or 300 rupees oi more m one sum This institution is 
conducted on the piinciple of combining religious knowledge with 
useful information The course of instruction embraces scriptural 
knoAvledge and Paley’s evidences, giammai, geogiaphy, Eoman, 
Grecian, English and Indian histoiy, astronomy, natural philo- 
sophy, Latin, geometry, algebia and political economy The 
number of pupils is 160 Two fiee scholarships have ]ust been 
estabhshed in this institution to be denominated the Metcalfe 
scholarships with the view of perpetuating the lemembrance of 
the unifoim libeiality of Sii Ghailes Metcalfe towards the institu- 
tion, especially evmced by a lecent donation of 5,000 rupees for 
the puipose of liberating it from debt 

The Philanthropic Academy is an institution, established 
by the Armenian commumty of Calcutta, for the instruction of 
their children in the English and Aimeman languages and in 
general knowledge It does not publish peiiodical reports, and 
no details respecting it have reached me It is regarded with 
much favoui by the Armenians, and it is understood that several 
valuable bequests have been made to it The institution has 
three branches, the Armenian, the Female, and the English 
department The children of both rich and pool aie taught 
without distinction, the former giatis and the latter at a monthly 
charge (sic) 

The Verulam Academy is a private school, the property of 
the gentleman who conducts it The system pursued is in some 
respects peculiar The classics are not taught, and particular 
attention is paid to English literature, science, and natural 
history There are three teachers and between sixty and seventy 
pupils No lesson whatever is required to be repeated by rote 
The teachers are required to take all the trouble They read 
and explain to the pupils who are expected only to be attentive 
Coipoial pumshment is never allowed, but solitary confinement 
IS inflicted for great ofiences After every hour and a haK the 
classes change tutors and studres 

A wrdow lady in the Circular Load has a school conducted 
by individuals whom she appoints This school professes to give 
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instruction in spelling, giaininni, geogiaphy, histoiy, aiithiuetic, 
and also in geoinetiy, algebia, and Latin 

I’lio Classical Academy teaches spelling, leading, English 
gi animal, arithmetic, and Latin 

'J’heie IS a school in Goomqhur, in which spelling, leading, 
English giammai, aiilhmctic, and hisloiy aie taught 

A missionary lesiding in Entally has a school, of which T 
have no! been able io leain any paiticulais whatever 

A classical and iiKUcanlile bo.iuhng and d.i\ -school is about 
to be opened by thiec of the Catholic cleigjmen lately arrived 
tiom Euiope Tt is to be called the College of St Francis 
Xaviei, \\ill be placed undci ihc palionagc of I he \’icai Apostolic, 
and supei intended by the Lev F Chadwiclc as lectoi Children 
destined foi meicantilc pui suits will iccenc a full mercantile 
education, compiising English giammar, leading, \mtmg, arith- 
metic, book-keeping, geogiapln, the use of globes, and ancient 
and modem histoiy 'khose destined foi the learned professions 
will in addition to the foicgomg, be taught the Latin and Greek 
classics, and mathematics As fai ns I am auaie this school 
has not yet gone into opeiation 

This IS a \oi*) impoitant class of English schools, for it is 
in these that the middling class of the indigenous Chiistian 
population leceive then education Se\eial of them aie little 
known, and what is occasionally said of others in the newspapers, 
IS piobably little to be ti listed, foi the notices that appeal aftei 
the usual annual eNammatioii'; ma;i often be supposed to proceed 
iiom w'ell-raeaiiing but too paitial fi lends An impartial and 
independent estimate of the course of instluclion and discipline 
puisued in these schools, I note heie as a desideiatum It 
might liaie the effect of leading to the impiovement of a class 
of schools w'hich exeicises a veiy extensne influence upon the 
chaiactei of the' Chiistian population of this countiy 

4 The fouith class of English schools is distinguished 
tiom the pieceding one only in being gnls’ instead of boys’ 
schools The pupils aie the daughtcis of lesidcnt Euiopeans, 
East-Indians, oi Indo-Poituguese, without any inteimixtuie of 
the female childien of Natue paients I do not suppose that 
the lattei w'ould be lefused as pupils, but I am not aw^aie of any 
instances in which then parents have sought instruction foi them 
m those schools The instiuction is stipendiaiy and the schools 
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aie piopiietaiy, the lady who is at the head of each establishment 
being the propiietiess Accoidmg to my information there aie 
eight schools of this desciiption m Calcutta, but I possess so 
few details of each individual school that I can only give this 
general notice of them The pupils leceive mstruction m lead- 
spelling, grammar, letter- wiitmg, geogiaphy, history, arith- 
metic, and sewing Music also is taught m some of them and 
drawing in others One of them is a piepaiatory school for httle 
children m which the instiuction is limited to leadmg, wilting, 
and spelling 

The remark made on the thud is still more applicable to 
the fourth class of English schools They aie too little known 
They are not sufficiently under the public eye A parent anxious 
for the welfare of his daughters has no means, except by personal 
investigation which few can make, of ascertainmg the pimciples, 
if any, on which education is conducted, the course of mstruction 
pursued, and the rules of discipline enforced A public good 
would be effected if, without mfrmgmg on the freedom of mstruc- 
tion or on the dehcacy due to female establishments of education, 
the conductors could devise some means of bringmg their semm- 
anes more directly under the influence of enlightened public 
opimon 

S The fifth class of Enghsh schools consists of charitable 
and orphan institutions, designed principally for the mstruction 
of the childien and orphans of the poor Christian population 

The Eiee School Society was formed in 1789, and m 1800 
the Old Calcutta Chanty school which had existed some time 
before 1756, was meiged into it, at which date the funds of the 
umted mstitution amounted to rupees 2,72,009-15-1 The object 
of the Society was to provide the means of education for all 
children, orphans and others, not the objects of the care of the 
Military Oiphan Society In 1813 the benefits of the mstitu- 
tions were extended to day-scholais The Old Court-house vas 
pait of the property of the Old Calcutta Chanty school, and 
was tiansferied to the Government m consideration of a perpe- 
tual payment of 800 rupees per mensem, which contmues to be 
made In 1826, the governors of the Eree school represented to 
the Bengal Government that m consequence of the reduction of 
the rate of interest on the Government securities m which their 
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funds ^^ele nneclod, ll]e^ wcie unable to continue the school 
on its then extended scale, unless the Government would afford 
them aid In suppoit of this application, they urged the greatly 
inci eased demand foi the admission of destitute childien, that 
they had been compelled to icdiice then numheis fiom 400 to 
280, vi^ , 195 hoys and 81 gnls, and that, unless aid could he 
affoided them, they must malce a fuither i eduction Undei 

these ciummstanccs the Go'ieinmcnt icsohed that an allovarce 
of 800 lupocs poi month, being the amount Intheilo contributed 
by the Goieinmcnt to the Vestn* fund, should be granted to 
the Flee school The Court of Directors confnmcd this giant, 
suggesting at the same time the piopiieiy of uniting the Free 
school V itli the ]Jenc^olent Institution, the two estnhlishrnenis 
appearing to be of a similai chaiactei, hut the Bengal Govern- 
ment in leply stated points of diffeience which icndei such an 
union impnctioahle In 1832 m consequence of alleged ahu'-cs 
an investigation vas made into the state of the institution, 
which teimmatcd in vaiious lefoims — the election of four gov- 
emois from the geneial body of subsciihers, the appomtment of 
two otheis by the Goieinnient, the investment of the permanent 
funds in Government secuiities to he placed in the hands of the 
Goi einor-Gcneral in Council, the appointment of a clergyman 
vho should give In'; undnidcd attention to the duties of chaplain 
and supeiuitendent, the appomtment of an active qualified head- 
mastei, a geneial revision and re-modeUing of the plan of educa- 
tion and of the domestic aiiangements of the institution, and 
ihe c'tabli^^hmcnl of effectual checks o^ol the expendituie ot 
the funds In consequence of these changes the goveinois with 
the aid of a special subscription, have been enabled to build 
additional accommodations foi the gnls, and consideiabh to 
mciease the total numbei oi children, viz., from le'^s than 3(X) 
to 381 The number of gnls undei instiuction is 151, and that 
of boys about 230, and notvithstanding this mcrease, the month- 
ly expendituie is about GOO rupees less than it vas befoie the 
lefoims veie made The female depaitment of the Fiee school 
mcludes an infant school m which the rudiments of knowledge 
are communicated to about 60 very young children The manu- 
factuie of straw-bonnets and lace for sale has also been mtio- 
duced mto the gnls’ department, and it is' hoped that mstruction 
m these mechamcal aits will mtroduce tvo useful blanches of 
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■tiade into Calcutta where occupation for femaijes is most urgently 
requued Hitherto the manufactuie of straw has been confined 
to the countiy and to Natives, whilst the lower classes of 
Chiistians have abandoned themselves to idleness and begging 
Many of the giils educated in the Free school, will now go fortn 
habituated to industry and piepaied to fill up the leisuie of their 
domestic houis with an occupation of some piofit and httle toil 
The BencAolent Institution founded in the ^eai 1810, 
IS supported by voluntaiy contiibutions, and is under the manage- 
ment of the Seiampore missionaries The object of the mstitu- 
tion IS to alfoid instiuction to youth of both sexes, the descend- 
ants of indigent Ghiistians of all nations It was pioposed at 
fiist to educate onlv 50 such childien, but in 1833 the number 
m the boys’ school alone had incieased to 200, of whom 150 weie 
East-Indians, 45 Hindoos, 8 Euiopoans, 3 Chinese, and 2 
Afi leans The absence of the headmastci in 1834 i educed the 
nuinbei to 121, but his subsequent return again bi ought it into 
a piospeious condition In the last mentioned yeai there weie 
eighty pupils on the list of the girls’ school, and more than fifty 
in constant attendance The managcis remark that, although a 
gieat many of tlie childien aie the oifspimg of Eoman Catholic 
parents, no instance has occuiied of any of the children having 
been taken fiom school because they weie instructed in the Bible 
The boAS, amUi a mcm lo lit them loi usefulness in life, though 
it be m the humblest situations, are taught the simple and com- 
pound lules of aiithmetic, the lules of English grammar, and 
the leading of the sacred sciiptuies The thice highest classes, 
including neaily a third of those in constant attendance, aie 
acquainted with both the simple and compound lules of aiith- 
metic, fiactions, vulgai and decimal, and the squaie and 
cube loot They are also mstructed m geogiaphy and the 
use of the globes, and acquiie a fanuhai acquaintance with 
the lules of English giammai Some of them aie also taught 
to diaw maps The giils aie taught reading, wiitmg, spellmg, 
giammai, aiithmetic, and needle-woik, in addition to cateche- 
tical and scriptuial instiuction Needle-woik, which is consideied 
essential in them cncumstances, leceives a considerable portion 
ot tbeir time and attention It is estimated by the managers 
that each child thus educated m the mstitution, on an average, 
costs less than tvo lupees pei month, including the expense 
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of teacheis and books of every kind Notwithstanding this 
extreme economy and t]ie benevolence of the object of the 
institution, the funds do not appeal to equal the expenditure 
Jn 1826, the manageis icpicscnted to the Bengal Government, 
that the aveiage daily attendance of childien of both sexes was 
250, that moie than ],000 childien had been educated m it, 
and intioduced to public life under favouiable auspices, and that 
it still enjoyed the sanction of public pationage, but that owing 
to the inciease of chaiitable schools and ihe death oi leturn to 
Europe of some of the caiK p.itions of tins institution, its funds 
^\ele so matenally diminished as to leaie a balance against it on 
the year’s account Under these ciicumstancos they solicited 
the aid of the Compaii}', mIucIi the Bengal Goieinment con- 
sented to giant, and passed an oidei foi ihe payment of the sum 
of rupees 13,000 on behalf of this institution In 1827, in conse- 
quence of the continued insutBcicnc} of funds, another applica- 
tion was made by the manageis to the Bengal Goicinment, by 
whom a permanent giant "uas made to ihe institution of 200 
rupees pei inontli Jn 1833, a debt of J 000 lupccs had accumu- 
lated against the institution vhich had not been leduccd in 1834 
The Euiopean Female Oiphan Asvium was established for 
the reception and education of female Euiopean orphans, piinci- 
pally those of the lUng's regiments in India Such children are 
very seldom reared to maturity, through the ignorance, indolence, 
01 ciuelty of those who are entiusted with their management, 
and being exposed to the scenes and temptations of barracks aie 
nurtured in vice and muied to piofligacj The regimental 
schools provide instruction for all the children of the regiment, 
but still leave the orphans in an unprotected state The asylum 
was established for the purpose of giving them a suitable educa- 
tion and training them up to the management of a house and 
care over younger children, fiee from the corrupting influences 
to which they would other wuse be exposed Those childien only 
are admissible who aie under ten years of age, whose fathers 
and mothers were both Europeans, and w^ho have been deprived 
of both parents The education given is in conformity wnth the 
pnnciples of the chuich of England For the purpose of economy 
and also of bunging up the orphans in habits of useful labour, 
all the business of the house is conducted, as fai as is expedient 
and practicable, by a number of the senior children who take 
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theu various depaitments of laboui m lotation under the duee- 
tion of the head-mistiess It is made an object also that the 
institntion should furnish its own teacheis, and the orphans are 
so trained as to provide a succession of mistresses well qualified 
by previous disciplme to caiiy on the whole business of the 
mstitution They are made also to contribute by then manual 
laboui to the funds of the mstitution m subordination to higher 
objects The property of the institution is held in trust by » 
committee of five gentlemen, and the management is confided to 
a committee of ten ladies At the date of the last lepoit (1834), 
the nnmbei receiving the benefit of the asylum was 79, and the 
expendituie of the asjlum vas a little moie than 1,000 rupees 
per month, mcludmg the board, clothing, washing, etc , of the 
children, and the salaries of the mistress and of the chaplain, 
servants, etc The funds to meet the expendrture consist of 
voluntaiy contributions, with the exception of 191 sicca rupees 
per mensem, which is allowed by Government in consideration 
of the children being taken from the barracks There is an 
annual sale of useful and fancy articles for the purpose of aiding 
the funds, and the work produced by the industry of the orphans 
in theu leisure hours has averaged at the sales not less than 
between four or five hundred rupees each year A considerable 
sum has also been gamed for the asylum by needle-work taken 
in and executed by the wards 

The Calcutta Catholic Society was foiuned about five years 
ago, and has established two chanty schools, one for boys and 
the other for girls The objects of this Society are to rescue 
the offsprrng of professed Cathohcs in Calcutta from the corrup- 
tion which Ignorance and poverty always beget, to rnstruct that 
class of Christians in the doctrines and principles of Catholicism, 
and to pui chase and disseminate such works of talented Catholic 
authors as afford a fan* and correct view of the Catholic religion, 
and are calculated to raise the moral character of its followers 
Both schools afford daily mstruction to about 150 children, and 
the total expenditure does not exceed ISO rupees per month 
This mstitution has recently been placed under the patronage 
of the Vicar Apostolic of Bengal, and under the management 
of a committee composed of ladies for the female, and gentlemen 
lor the male, depaitment 

There is a small school attached to the principal Homan 
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Oaibolic church, and anoihei to the Catholic chuich, Boita- 
khana, but theie aio no jiubhshed accounts of them 

The St James’s distiict schools are day-schools for the 
mstiuction of the clnldicn of indigent Chiistian parents, and 
are foui m numbei — the boys’ school, the giils' school, the 
infant school, and the sabbath school, in iiliich about 160 childien 
of all ages aic taught I ha\e not found any veiy lecent notice 
of these schools 

Dunng the last foui jeais a distiict school has existed in 
connection with the Old Mission Chuich Theie aic at picseut 
55 boys’ names on the books, but Ihe avciage attendance duiing 
the hot wcathei is not moic than 40 The S 3 'stom puisued is 
l)i Bell’s The school w suiipoitcd 63 Ihc contiibutions of a few 
of the Old Chuich cougiegation, and of late an annual seimon 
has been pieachcd foi it The monthly cost is about 55 lupees, 
but no school-lent is paid The ob]ect of the school is quietly 
and unobtiusivelj' to piomote the moial and ichgious impioxe- 
nient of the scholais, and the expectations foimed by its sup- 
poiteis have been ansveicd 

In 1834, a school vliich appeals to have been established by 
some othei means, vas taken imdei the pationage of the Society 
foi Pioniotmg Chiistian Knou ledge The school is situated in 
the Chitpoie Hoad, neai the Old China Ba^ai, m a jilace called 
Sukea’s Lane It is undci the caie of a maslei and a mistiess, 
and contains about 100 bo}S and 30 giils vho aie piincipall) of 
Poituguese extinction 

The Maitmieie, foi the suppoit and education of a pies- 
enbed number of mdigent Christian childien, foi the establish- 
ment oi vhich laige iunds veie bequeailiLd On tlie \\ill of Cciicial 
Claude Maitm, is at last, after a delay of more than 30 years, 
about to be carried into operation A large and commodious 
buildmg has been elected, a committee of gentlemen of different 
lehgious professions has been appomted by Government, and 
the rules for the management of the institution are now under 
consideration 

Naiwo Female Schools — The first attempt to instinct 
Native gills in Calcutta, m organized schools, was made bj the 
Calcutta Female Juvenile Society, ivhich has subsequently 
assumed the name of the Calcutta Baptist Female Society for 
the establishment and suppoit of Native female schools The 
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thuteenth lepoit, dated 1834, is bow befoie me, fiom which it 
apiieais that theie is one school m Calcutta, containing fiom 60 
to 70 scholais, another at Ohitpore, containing 110 to 120, and 
a thud at Sibpore, in which 20 children of Native conveits are 
mstiucted The schools aie supei intended by a committee of 
ladies, and the teacheis aie Native vomen, foimeily in some 
instances scholais The gnls aie taught leading, spelling and 
geogiaphy, and much attention is given to ichgious instruction 
In the ChitpoTe school wnting is also taught, and m the Sihpoie 
school six of the Chiistian giils have begun to leain English 
An exammation of a numbei of Bengalee gnls belonging to 
the school instituted by the above mentioned Society, on the 
occasion of a public examination of the Calcutta School Society’s 
schools, attiacted the attention of the last -mentioned Society to 
the subject of female schools, and in the lepoit of 1820 it is 
stated that, although attempts to piomote female education aie 
highly ajipioved, yet as membeis of an Association composed 
jointly of Natives and Euiopeans, the foimei cannot be expected 
to act all at once upon the suggestions of the lattei, militating 
against opposite sentiments of veiy long standmg, and it was, 
theiefoie, dcteiinmed that the time had not j'et ai lived foi diiect 
endeavouis by the Society to establish Native gnls’ schools 
uudei female teacheis The Biitish and Foieign School Society, 
howevei, m consultation with the Calcutta School Society’s 
agent, AIi Haiington, and with Mi Waid of the Seiampoie 
Mission, both then in England, opened a subsciiption foi the 
outfit of a mistiess to be sent to India, qualified to instiuct 
females boin oi hied m this countiy in the Lancasteiian method 
of mutual instiuction, that they might afteivaids diffuse the 
system thioughout the counti*y as oppoitunities offeied Miss 
Cooke (now klis Wilson) accoidingly aiiived in November, 1821, 
and as the funds of the Calcutta School Society veie inadequate 
to her support, hei seivices weie engaged by the Coiiesponding 
Committee of the Church Missionaiy Society, and in connection 
with that Committee she giadually extended hei labouis until 
she had, in 1824, twenty-foui schools undei hei supeimtendence, 
attended on an aveiage by 400 pupils In that yeai the Coiie- 
spondmg Committee relinquished the entiie management and 
direction of then female schools to a Committee of Ladies who 
foimed themselves into a Society called the Ladies Society for 
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Native Female Education m Calcutta and its vicimty Subse- 
quently the numbei of schools was mci eased to 30, and that of 
the pupils to 600, but instead of still fuithei multiplying tlie 
numbei of schools, it was deemed advisable to concentrate them, 
and a Central School was built foi that puipose and occupied in 
1828, since which the efCoits of the Ladies’ Society have been 
chiefly confined to that sphere of labour An allowance is made 
of a pice a head to women under the name of huikaiees, foi 
collecting the children daily and bniigmg them to school, ns no 
respectable Hindoo will allow his daughters to go into the street 
except under proper protection The school numbers 320 dny- 
scholais, besides 70 Chiistian gnls vdio live on the premises 
The latter are orphans, and most of them have been collected 
tiom the distiicts south of Calcutta that have recently suffered 
horn mundation and faimne Togetlier with these, 40 poor 
women har^e been admitted by Mrs Wilson to a temporary 
asylum, who are all learning to read and receive daily Christian 
instruction, and arc at the same time employed m various ways 
to earn in whole or m part their own living In connection with 
the Ladies’ Society, there is also a girls’ school on the picmises 
belonging to the Church Missionary Society m Calcutta The 
numbei of puinls fluctuates between 60 and 70 Spelling, read- 
ing, wilting, needle-work, and religion are the subjects m which 
instruction is given Many of the scholars have become teachers 
Native ladies of the most respectable caste in society have both 
sent then daughters, and in some instances have themselves 
expressed anxiety to obtain instruction The system of mstiuc- 
tion pursued is also stated to have met the express concurrence 
and approbation of some of the most distinguished among the 
Native gentry and religious instructors The majority of the 
more respectable Natives, however, still continue to manifest 
great apathy concermng the education of their daughters 

The Ladies’ Association for Native female education was 
originally instituted v itli a view to cstablisli schools foi Native 
gills, vhicli could not be undertaken by the last-mentioned 
Society This Association had at one time ten schools under its 
management, vhich, for the iiurpose of concentration, weie 
reduced to two and afterwards to one The school is conducted 
by a Chiistiaii master and mistress, with the assistance of an 
elderly Ghiistiau woman and three of the best scholars as 
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momtois Tlie school is situated m the Ciiculai Eoad, and has 
nbout 50 scholais, chiefly Mahomedan, who receive Chiistian 
instruction m the Native language About 30 of the giils lead 
the various school-books, and 20 learn to spell, etc The monthly 
expendituie is Eupees 40 

Theie aie three schools connected with the London Mission- 
ary Society in Calcutta In a school situated in the Thunthunnya 
Eoad there are 45 scholais, in the Creek Eow school 25, and in 
the Mendee Bagan school 28, in all 108 In these schools the 
guls are taught leading, writing and aiithmetic, besides plain 
needle- woik and maiking In oidei to assist in supporting the 
schools, it IS intended to leceive plain woik, to be chaiged at a 
veiy model ate late 

It has ahead} been mentioned tha< 70 orphans aie lodged 
and educated in the Cential School belongmg to the Ladies’ 
Societ} foi Native Female Education, and it is non proposed to 
burld a suitable separate establishment for the reception of one 
hundred Natue orphan girls It is intended that these children 
shall receive a good plain education both m then ovn and in the 
English language, be trained to habits of industry and usefulness, 
and remain in the institution until they many A public sub- 
scnption has been opened, and it is contemplated to purchase 
gix>und on the bank of the river, four or five miles north of 
Calcutta, ^\here land can be bought comparatnely cheap 

Infant Schools — ^In the account of the Calcutta Free school 
it was stated that the female department included an infant 
school in which the rudiments of knowledge are communicated 
to about 50 very joung children 

Another infant school was established m 1830, and m 
October of that jear there w'eie about 48 children in daily attend- 
ance from two years old to eight They attended from nine in 
the morning till five m the afternoon, and received a meal at 
one o'clock This is probably the infant school mentioned 
already as one of the St James’s district schools It appears 
to have been suspended until the ai rival of teachers from 
England who re-commenced the school in December, 1834, m 
the neighbourhood of St James’s church Measures are in 
progress for givmg it efficiency as a school for training and 
preparing masters and mistresses for other schools, and for mtio- 
ducing the system amongst the Natives both in Bengal and the 
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Upper piovmces applications for teacheis have been made from 
Cawnpore and Meemtt The school now established is for 
Chiistian children, of whom about 50 attend 

A Native infant school is to be immediately commenced ir 
the same vicinity 


SECTION n 

The District of Midnapore 

Population. — This district is in the piovmce of Orissa, but 
it has been so long attached to 'Bengal that it may be considered 
a component part of the piovmce The language chiefly spoken 
IS Bengalee mteimixed m the west with the Ooiia The gieat 
bulk of the people live a sobei, legulai and domestic life, and 
aie less litigious than the mhabittants of the neighbonng district 
in this district theie is much ]ungle, and between the cultivated 
plains and the thick jungles aie situated the villages of the 
Sontals, a mild and inoffensive but degiaded race with whom the 
lest of the mhabitants refuse to associate The Santals or Sontals 
aie stated by Mi Stilling to be a tube of Coles In the noith- 
eastein quarter of this district the Choars, formidable banditti, 
long resisted the authority of Government and committed the 
most atrocious baibarities, but they aie now effectually subdued 
In 1801 the population was roughly estimated at 1, '500,000, of 
vhom one-seventh were supposed to be Mahomedans 

Indigenous Elementary Schools — ^In every viUage there are 
schools foi teaching the Bengalee language and accounts to 
children in poor cncumstances, but no investigation into then 
number or condition appears to have been instituted The 
teacheis, though qualified for what they undertake, are persons 
in no way respectable, their rank m life being low, then emolu- 
ment scanty, and sometimes then* character publicly tainted 
without any injury to then mteiests The children sit m the 
open an oi under a shed and learn to read, wiite, and cast 
accounts, the charge for schoolmg being generally from one to 
tvo annas pei month In opulent Hindoo families teachers are 
retained as servants 

Indigenous Schools' of heaining — ^Hamilton states that in 
this district there are no schools where the Hmdoo or Maho- 
medan laws are taught There was foimeily a Mahomedan 
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college in the toiim of Midnapore, and even yet the establish- 
ment IS said to exist, but no law is taught Persian and Arabic 
aie taught by maulavis who in geneial have a few scholars m 
then houses, whom they support as well as instruct These 
Persian and Arabic students, although of respectable families, 
aie considered as living on chanty, and they aie total stiangeis 
to expense and dissipation The alleged absence of schools of 
Hindoo leaimng m a population of which six-sevenths are said 
to be Hindoos is mciedible, and is denied by learned Natives 
who have resided m the distiici and are personally acquainted 
with several schools of that description within its hmits They 
are not so numerous as the domestic schools of learning which 
prevail amongst the Mahomedan population, but they are not 
so few as to be v holly neglected There are probably, I am told, 
about 40 in the district It may be offered as a general remark 
to account for such incorrect statements, that the greater atten- 
tion given by Europeans to the JMahomedan than to the Hindoo 
languages and literature, combrned vnth the unobtrusive and 
retirmg chaiacter of learned Hindoos, sometimes leads the public 
functionary to overlook institutions of Hindoo origin It is 
probably from some such official authority that Hamilton has 
boiioved the statement to vhich I refer 

English School — The Europeans and respectable Natives 
resident at Midnapore have united to establish an Engbsh 
school in that town A considciablc sum has been ■^ub'sciibed 
and collected for that purpose, the Ea]a of Burdwan having 
contributed a thousand rupees A teacher has been sent from 
Calcutta, and the school was opened in November, 1834, wuth 
eighteen scholars, a number which was expected soon to be 
doubled if not trebled 


SECTION III 

The District of Orissa Proper or Cuttack 

Population — According to Mr Stirling this province or 
district IS divided into three regions, distinguished fiom each 
other by climate, general aspect, productions, and institutions 
The first is the marshy woodland tract which extends along the 
seashore from the neighbourhood of the black Pagoda to the 
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Subameklia vaiAiiag m bieadtli fiom five miles to tventy The 
second is the plam and open country between that tiact and the 
hills, the bieadth on the noith bemg ten or fifteen miles and 
nevei exceeding foih oi fifty The thud is the hilh countiy 
The fust and thud aie the country- occupied by the ancient feudal 
chieftams of Oiissa, the second is that fiom which the in- 
digenous soveieigns and the Moghul conqueiors of the country 
denved the chief pait of then land revenue and which at present 
pays a lent to the Biitish Government, vhilst the two otheis 
yield tiibute The first and thud diAisions aie said not to 
contam a single lespectable A'lllage, and m the second oi Onssa 
Piopei, the only collections of houses that deseive the name of 
towns aie Cuttack, Balasoie and Jugunnauth The Oorias of 
the plains aie the most nnid, quiet, inoffensive, and easily 
managed people in the Company’s luovinces, but they aie 
deficient m manh spiiit iguoiant and stupid dissolute in their 
manners, and veised in the aits of low cunnmg, dissimulation, 
and subteifuge The inhabitants of the hills and of the jungles 
on the sea-shoie aie inoio sin sullen inhospitable and un- 
civilized and then chiefs aie giossh stupid, baibarous, 
aebauched tyianmcal, and enslaved to the most giovellmg 
superstition The paiks or landed militia of these distncts 
combine, with the most piofound baibaiism and the blmdest 
devotion to the will of then chiefs, a ferocitj, and unquietness of 
disposition vhich lendei them an impoitani and foimidable class 
of the population of the piovmce 

Exclusive of the legulai Oona population of the Biahmam- 
cal peisuasion, theie aie thiee lemarkable laces inhabiting the 
hilly legion, viz , the Coles, Kvnds and So^^rs. The Coles aie 
divided into thuteen difi:eient tnbes Then oiigmal country is 
said to be Kolaut Des, but they are m possession of paits of 
Chota Xagpoie Jaspui TAmai, Patcura and Smbhoom, have 
made encroachments upon i\Iohiibun], and aie found settled m 
the back jiaits ot Xilgm Thev aie a haidy and athletic lace, 
black and ill-favoied m then countenances ignoiant and savage, 
but then wooden houses are neat and comfortable, and they carry 
on a ven- extensive cultivation Thev own none of the Hindoo 
divinities, but hold in high veneiation the sahajna tiee (hypeian- 
thera moianga) paddy, od expiessed fiom the mustaid seed, and 
the dog The Knuds aie found m gieat numbers m all the hill 
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estates south of the Mahanadi They aie small m statuie and 
aie so wild that eveiy attempt made to civilize them has pioved 
ineffectual The Souis aie found chiefly in the jungles of 
Elhurda They aie in geneial a haimless and peaceable race, 
but so entnely destitute of all moral sense, that at the orders 
of a chief, or foi the most trifling remuneiation, they will as 
leadily and unsciupulously depiive a human being of life as am 
wild beast of the woods In ordmaiy times they cleai the woods 
and piovide fuel for the zemindais and villageis They also collect 
the produce of the woods foi sale to druggists and fruiteieis 
They aie of small statuie, mean appearance, and jet black colour, 
and always cany m then hand an axe foi cutting wood, the 
symbol of then- profession Some aie fixed m small villages, and 
others lead a migratory life They worship stumbs of trees, 
masses of stone, or clefts m rocks Then language little resembles 
that spoken by the Oorias, the latter berng like the Bengalee, a 
tolerably pure dialect of the Sanscrit 

This view of the different classes of the population of Orissa 
would seem to justify the mference that there is no district of 
those whose condition I am now examimng, that more needs 
both the elevatmg and restiaimng moral influences of education 
Onssa Proper, or the second of the three divisions above- 
mentioned, contains 11,915 villages and 243,273 houses, exclusne 
of the towns of Cuttack, Balasoie, and Pun, an enumeration 
which yields an average of about twenty liouses to a village 
Ml Stilling, from data prepared with much care and accuracy, 
infers that an average rate of five persons per house would not 
be too high The entire population is thus made to stand as 


follows — 

Yillage inhabitants (243,273x5) 1,216,365 

Population of the town of Cuttack 40,000 

,, of Pun 30,000 

,, of Balasore 10,000 


Total, 1,296,365 


Of this number not more than an eightieth part would appear to 
be Musaimans, foreigners, and casual residents, and Mr Stirling, 
adopting the average suggested by the returns most to be relied 
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on, estimates the number oi childien undei ten years at about 
one-thud of the whole population 

Indigenous Schools — ^]\4r Stirling, m the elaborate account 
o± this distuct, fiom which the piecedmg details are abridged, 
gives no intoimation whatever on the state of education as con- 
ducted by Natives, eithei in elementaiy schools oi schools ot 
learning In the description of the town of Pun Jugunnatli, it 
IS stated that “ the piincipal stieet is composed almost entiiely 
of the religious establishments called maths," a name applied 
m othei paits of the countiy, both in the west and south, uo 
convents of ascetics m which the vaiious branches of Hmdoo 
learning are taught It may be mfeired that they are apphed 
to the same use m Jugunnauth Pun 

Jn No''^embei 1814 the Collectoi of Cuttack submitted to 
the Covemoi-Ceneial in Council several documents, relative to 
a claim set up by Maulavi Abdul Karim to a pension or payment 
of one rupee per diem, which had been allowed by the former 
Government for the support of a madiasa in the village of 
iJBuibah, near Futtaspoie, in the Mahiatta Peigunnahs of Hidge- 
lee After a careful examination of the documents, the claim 
appeanng to be valid, the Government authorised the payment 
of the pension with aiveais This allowance has since been paid 
annuahy, Sa Bupees 365, but I have not been able to leain 
any thing of the madiasa for the support of which the grant is 
made 

The only other reference I have observed, connected with 
education m this district, is in the answer made by the local 
agents to Government to the inquiries of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction m 1824, to the eSect that they knew of no 
endowments or funds applicable to the object of public education 
in the district 

Elemeniai ij Schools not Indigenous — The missionaries of 
the General Baptist Missionaij^ Society have, under their superin- 
tendence, Welve elementary schools, supported partly by that 
Missionary Society, and partly by benevolent individuals, friends 
of education In these schools about 290 children are taught 
Ihcii Native language, principally by reading the Christian 
scriptures and religious tracts that have been translated into 
Coiia The missionaries have begun to employ masters capable 
of understanding the English alphabet, but still retaining the 
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JNative method of teaching by witing upon the flooi when learn- 
ing the letteis, and thus prepaiing the scholais for leadmg books 
and foi wilting on papei oi the palm-leaf These schools aie 
scatteied over the town of Cuttack and neighboihood, and theie 
IS also another school at Bhjueepoie neai Cuttack, which is 
B,ttended by most of the children m the village, but the numbei 
01 scholars attending this school is not stated by my mfoimant, 
who IS himself the superintendent of the schools 

EngliS'h School — Undei the same supeimtendence theie is 
an English schoo^ at Cuttack which has been in existence since 
1824 It is paitly suppoited by a grant horn the coUectoi’s 
cutcheiy, the amount of which has not been mentioned to me, 
paitly by vuluntaiy subscription, and paitly by the Missionary 
Society The school is kejit in a substantial building elected 
foi the puipose, at the expense of the residents at the station 
by voluntary subscription aided by funds derived from friends 
m England The total numbei of scholars of both sexes on the 
books IS '50, which includes some boaideis The day-schoLus 
are not limited to any number or caste, and they are taught the 
native as well as the English language, through the medium of 
the Homan chaiactei The subjects taught are reading, writing, 
aiithmetic, giammai, geography, the use of the globes, and 
general history The scholars are stated to excel in penmanship, 
and several of the best writers in Cuttack and Pun are from this 
institution 


SECTION IV 
The District of Hugly 

Population — This district is comparatively of recent crea- 
tion, being composed of sections from Buidwan, Midnapoie, 
and other adjacent districts A large proportion of the surface 
of this district is stiL in a state of nature Gang-iobbery and 
rivei -piracy were at a comparatively recent period prevalent in 
it, and the numbei of widows who sacrificed themselves on the 
funeral piles of then husbands was here always remarkably great 
The inhabitants have the repute of being better acquainted 
with the existmg laws of tlie country than those of most other 
districts In 1801, the total numbei of inhabitants was estimated 
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at 1,000,000, in the piopoition of three Hindoos to one Alnho- 
medan 

Inchgenous Elemental y Schools . — On the state of Native 
education in this district I derive many details fiom the records 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction, in some respects 
confirming and m others modif3ung the general view alieadv 
given of the system of indigenous schools, both elementaiy and 
learned 

The indigenous elementary schools amongst Hindoos in this 
district are numerous, and they aie divisible into two classes, 
fnst, those vhich derive then principal support from the patron- 
age of a single wealthy family* and secondly, those vhich are 
destitute of such special pationage, and aie dependent upon the 
general support of the Native communitj^ in the town oi village 
m which they aie established The former are the most 
numerous, theie being scaicely a village without one oi more of 
them The piimai}^ object is the education of the children of 
the opulent Hindoos by w'hom the} aie chiefly supported, but as 
the teachei seldom leceives more than thiee rupees a month 
from that somce, he is allow’ed to collect from the neighborhood 
as many additional pupils as he can obtain oi conveniently 
manage These pay him at the rate of two to eight annas per 
month, m addition to which each pupil gives him such a 
quantity of rice, pulse, oil, salt, and vegetables at the end of 
each month as will suffice foi one day’s maintenance Some- 
times the teachei m addition to the ■'alan he lecenes is fed 
and clothed by his pation Such schools have seldom any house 
built or exclusively appiopiiated foi the use of the teacher and 
his pupils The second class of schools is not so numeious as 
the former, but they affoid a better maintenance to the teacher 
in general the pupils pay him from four to eight annas per 
month while they write upon leaves, and from eight annas to 
one rupee, according to then means, when they write upon 
papei , m addition to which he also receives one day s mamten- 
ance pei month fiom each pupil Another perquisite of the 
teacher is a piece of cloth fiom each scholar on promotion to a 
highei class, but this is not one ofl the conditions of admission, 
and depends upon the liberality of the parents The number of 
scholars in each school of either description averages 30, some: 
schools m populous towns havmg more, and others m small 
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Villages having less The teacheis aie either Biahmans ox 
Sudras If the ioimer aie lespectable and learned, they gain a 
comfoidiable subsistence, but the majoiity of them do not take 
sufficient pams to wiite a neat hand, and they have m geneial 
only a superficial acquamtance with arithmetic and accounts 
Books aie not m use m this class of elementary schools The 
mstiuetion compiises wilting on the palm-leaf and on Bengalee 
papei, and arithmetic As soon as the scholar is able to mite 
a toleiable hand and has acquued some knowledge of accounts, 
he m geneial leaves school In this distiict they entei school 
usually at the age of six and lemain four oi five yeais 

The indigenous elementary schools amongst Musalmans aie 
iOi. the most pait piivate places of mstiuetion to which a few 
select pupils aie admitted, and the teacheis bemg eithei m 
mdependent cncumstances oi m the employment of Government, 
give their instructions gratuitously Admission is often lefused 
and IS always obtamed mth difficulty, and the mstiuetion given 
to the favoied candidates is veiy impeifect and desultoiy At 
Pandua, a place formeily of some celebiity m the distiict, it is 
said to have been the piactice of the Musalman land propnetois 
to entertam teacheis at then’ own piivate cost foi the benefit 
oi the childien of the pool m then neighboihood, and it was a 
laie thing to find an opulent faimei oi head of a village luho had 
not a teachei in his employment for that purpose That claS's, 
howevei ^ is alleged to have dwindled away and scarcely any suc^ 
schools aie note found to exist 

Indigenous Schools of Learning — The numbei of Hmdoo 
schools of leainmg m this district is consideiable Mi Waid in 
T.818 stated that at Vansvanya, a village not far from the town 
of Hugly, theie weie twelve oi fouiteen colleges, in all of which 
logic was almost exclusively studied Theie weie then also 
seven or eight m the towm of Tiiveni, one of which had been 
lately taught by Jugannath Tarka Panchanan, supposed to be 
the most learned as well as the oldest man m Bengal, bemg 109 
years old at the time of his death He was acquamted m some 
measuie with the veda, and is said to have studied the vedanta, 
the sanhhya, the patan'jala, the nyaya, the sminti, the tantra, 
fcavya, the pooranas and othei shastras Mr Ward also men- 
tions that Gundulpara and Bhudreshwuru contamed each about 
ten nyaya schools, and Valee two or three, — all villages m this 

6— 1326B 
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distnot Hamilton states that m 1801 there weie altogether 
about 150 private schools in which the principles of Hmdoo law 
were taught by Pundits, each school contammg from five to 
twenty scho.dis Theie is no leason to suppose that the number 
of schools IS now less, and the enquiries made m 1824 showed 
that there weie some schools with thirty scholars According 
to the reputation of the teacher is the number of the students, 
and in piopoidiion to the number of the students is the number 
of invitations and the libeiahty of the gifts which the teacher 
receives on the occasion of the performance of important religious 
ceiemonies m Hindoo families The number of students has 
thus a double pecuniary operation As they always derive a 
part of their subsistence from the teacher, they are a burden 
upon his means, and by the increased reputation which they 
confer upon him, they enable him to support that burden 
Sometimes, however students capable of hvmg on then own 
means return home after school horns, and in other mstances, 
the more wealthy inhabitants of the town or village are found 
to contribute towards the support of poor students whom the 
teacher cannot maintam The first three or four years are 
occupied m the study of Sanscrit grammar, and the next six or 
eight years in the study of law and logic, with w^hich the 
generality of students fimsh their education, and are thenceforth 
classed among learned men, receivmg from the teacher when 
they are leavmg him an honorary title which they retam for life 
There are few Mahomedan schools of leainmg m this dis- 
trict Omitting reference to that at Hugly, supported by the 
endowment of Haji Mohammed Mohsm, under the orders of the 
Board of Eevenue, and about to be extended and improved under 
the superintendence of the G-eneial Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, I find mention made of only one other existmg at Seetapore, 
a populous town, situated 22 miles m the mterior of the distnct 
it w^as originally supported by a grant of five rupees eight annas 
per diem, made by the English Government m consideration of 
the faithful seiwrces of Umsih-ood-dm the founder After his 
death, and m consequence of divisions among the surviving 
members of hrs family, who it seems had claim to a part of the 
grant for then maintenance, it was hmited to Eupees 50 per 
month, which, as far as my mfoimation extends, it continues 
to derive from Government to the present day According to 
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Hamilton, in 1801, this college had 30 students who were 
jnstiucted m Persian and Aiabie, and accoidmg to the report 
made to the Geneial Committee m 1824, it had 25 students who 
weie taught only Peisian This institution does not appeal evei 
to have come undei the supei vision of the Committee oi of any 
public ofhcer The lepoit of 1824 further alleges the existence 
of ceitain lands at Paiidua m this distiict, which should be 
appropiiated to the suppoit of madiasas, but which have been 
diveited fiom that puipose It is stated to be a well known 
fact that giants veie made to the ancestois of the late Mola Mir 
Gholam Hydei Mutawali, attached to the shnne of Shah Sufi- 
ud-dm Khan Shuhid at PanJiia, together with Mola Mjm-ud-din 
or Mola Ta]-ud-din and Mu Gho.tfim Mustafa, piivatc peisoiis 
who had no shaie m the supeiintendence The giants are said 
to have specified ceitam villages oi tiacts of land to be exclusive- 
ly appiopiiated to the support of thiee madiasas, in addition to 
those granted foi the personal benefit of the giantees The 
madiasas weie kept up foi a geneiation oi two, but through care- 
lessness or avarice weie afteiwaids discontinued It is added 
that there weie peisons then living so well acquamted with the 
cncumstances as to be able to point out the estates that were 
specified in the grants foi the suppoit of the madrasas The 
Colectoi, in the letter enclosmg the report, intimated his inten- 
tion to investigate the matter, and in the event of the alleged 
misappropriation being substantiated, to pursue the course 
directed in Eegulation XIX of 1810 The result of the enquiry 
1 have not been able to learn 

Elementaiy Schools' not Indigenous — Mi Eobert May, a 
Chiistian Missionary, m 1814, established a school in Chinsura 
on the Lancastenan plan patromsed by Mi Gordon Forbes, the 
British Commissioner at Cliinsnira, and m 1814-15 he established 
other schools m and about the settlement of Chmsuia to the 
number of sixteen, with an average attendance of 951 scholars 
In the last mentioned year these schools weie brought to the 
favorable notice of Government, and a monthly allowance of 600 
Eupees, afterwards mcreased to 800, was granted to enable Mr 
May to support and extend the system he had introduced In 
1818, when he died, he had thirty-six schools under his superin- 
tendence, attended by above 3,000 Natives, both BQmdoos and 
Mahomedans In the account of these schools during Mr 
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May’-s management, it is stated that in 1816 he established a 
school for teachers, but in 1817 the attempt to leai teachers was 
abandoned altogethei, as it was found that few oi none of the 
boys were ab^e oi disposed to dischaige the duties of mstructois 
when lequued Towaids the end of the yeai 1815, Mr May’s 
schools excited a rivahy among the' Natives, some of whom are 
said to have foimed similai establishments without impeding the 
success of those conducted by Mi j\fay All the opposition that 
the schools leceived aiose, not fiom feelings of general repug- 
nance, but of individual inteiest The old schoOi-masteis findincr 
that they could not hope to piospei while the villageis could get 
then* boys instructed without cost m the Company’s schools, 
weie very excusably hostile to the new establishments and 
endeavoied to obstinict or prevent them Thus, in the only 
instance m vhich a scliool was violcnllv bioken up, it was done 
by the zemmdai at the instigation of the old teacher Mr May 
at one time contemplated the piobability that, when the Natives 
weie fully convmced of the utility of the plan of education which 
he had estabhshed, some means might be adopted w'heieby eveiy 
village might entuely, oi at least paitly, support its owm school 
No attempt, how^evei, ceitamly no successful attempt of this 
kind, appears to have been made It is doubtful also W’heiher 
the iivahy w'hich is alleged to have been excited among the 
Natives led to the foimation of schools simwar to those of Mr 
]\la 3 ’’, for I find it expressly stated m a report on the Ohinsura 
schools made in 1823, that the only independent school that had 
giowm out of the Chmsuia schools w^as one founded by the Eajah 
of Buidwan and placed under the control of Mr May’s successor 
After J\Ir Blay’s death the number of schools and scholars was 
reduced, but subsequently m 1821-22, in the reduced number of 
schools near 13 ^ an equal number of scholars attended In 1814 
the Chinsuia schools were placed under the superintendence of 
the General Committee, w^hen they w^eie agam apparently m a 
declmmg state, m consequence of which some of the members ot 
the Committee in 1827 expressed doubts as to the utihty and 
expedrency of mamtammg them They were, however, contmued 
some time longer, but have recently been entnely abandoned by 
the General Committee An oSer was made to the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee of the Incorporated Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel m Poieign Parts to transfer the building' 
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and existing mateiials of such of the schools as that Committee 
should agiee to continue, and an occasional supply of books being 
also guaianteed by the Committee of Public Instiuction, it has 
been judged advisable by the Diocesan Committee to undeitake 
the mamtenance of the six most central among them, which 
appeal most eligible fiom then locality and the numbeis m at- 
tendance The advantages lesultmg horn the Chinsura schools 
do not appeal to be highly estmiated The system adopted was 
m pnnciple the Native one, the piactice being modified! accoiding 
to that of Di Bell The difieience between Mi May’s system 
and that of the Native schools is stated to be that m the lattei 
the boys aie taught chiefly by the eai, and in the former they 
weie taught moie by the eye The numbei of boys under one 
teacher amounted in some cases to 120, and in all he was assisted 
by the momtois, the ablest bo^s being employed to teach the 
rest The teacheis at fiist leceived five lupees for 40 scholars 
and one lupee foi evei'y 20 moie, and afteiwaids they were all 
allowed one rupee for every 10 scholais or ten lupees for 100, 
which equalled the amount usually gamed by mdependent school- 
masters who leceive fiom ten to twenty rupees a month for 100 
or 150 boys One case is mentioned wheie the teacher earned 
from thuty to forty lupees a month, his school contammg 300 
boys In 1817, the piactice was adopted of attachmg a Pundit 
as a supeiintendent to eveiy thiee schools, and they veie all 
under one head Pundit The mtioduction of printed books of 
an enter taming and mstiuctive kind and the possible generation 
of some small taste foi leading, seem to be the chief benefits that 
can have resulted fiom the estabhshment of the Chmsura schools 
The system of instruction m the six schools letamed by the 
Diocesan Committee will probably be the same as that pursued 
m the other schools aheady noticed of the same Committee 

A School Society exists at Chmsura, apbaiently in comiec- 
tion with the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society, whose report 
states that there are three schools for boys at that place having 
about 300 scholars in attendance The progress of the boys is 
sard to be very pleasing, but I have not met with any other 
details lespectmg them, as the Chmsura School Society does not 
appear to publish separate reports df its proceedmgs 

English Colleges and Schools — The first institution of this 
class to be noticed is Seiampoie College ~ Seiampore is a Danish 
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settlement, but it is environed Dy the British territories on which 
it has for many years exeicised a powerful moral and religious 
influence The mstitutions of education therefoie which it 
contams or which emanate from it, cannot be omitted in an 
account of such institutions in Bengal 

The Soiampoie missionaiies m August, 1818, submitted n 
prospectus of Seiampoie college to the Maiquis of Hastings, 
then Goveinoi-Geneial of India, and to the Indian public in 
geneial, which was leceived with favoui and appiobation The 
college buildings have been eieclcd solch at the expense of the 
Seiampoie missionaiics, and m 1827 had cost neaily £14,000, 
at vhich date it was supposed that £'5,000 moie w'-ould be required 
to finish them They include apartments foi the various classes 
of students, foi divine w^orship, and for a hbiaij’’ and museum, 
and two suites of zooms detached fiom the central buildmgs by 
a^ space of forty-eight feet, furnish dw'ellmg-houses for four 
professois A descent behind at the distance of 300 feet will 
when complete furnish accommodation foi tw’’o bundled native 
students In 1821 his Danish Majestv cxpiessed Ins appiobation 
of the institution, and piesented a donation of a house and 
garden, the lent of w'hich vanes fiom 64 to 80 lupees per month, 
to be applied to the support of Seiampoie college In England 
and m the Umted States of Amenca, funds amounting to about 

60.000 rupees have been subscribed and vested in trustees, the 
interest being appiopnated to the annual support of the college 
In Scotland £1,300 was contributed, of w'hich at the request of 
the donors £500 w^as applied to the purchase of philosophical 
apparatus, and the remainder to the education of native Chiistian 
youths A (legacy of 6,000 rupees wms left by IMi Arthur Bryant 
Connor to Di Marshman m trust foi the college The late Mr 
Charles Grant having bequeathed a sum of 2,000 rupees to the 
Serainpore missionaries, they appropriated it to the endowment 
of a native tutorship, and his sou. Mi Chailes Grant, having 
understood that this sum wms inadequate to the object, piesented 
the college with the additional sum of 2,000 rupees Several 
other friends of the college havmg also piesented to it several 
donations to be ajrpiopiiated as an endowmrent for tutors who 
may m future be appointed from the most eminent of the 
students, this fund had inci eased at the close of 1828 to about 

6.000 rupees Mention is also made m the college reports of 
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several sums amounting m all to about 11,000 rupees which had 
been entrusted to the college-council, that the interest accruing 
from them might be perpetually devoted to its support An 
offer having been made to the councn of a gian.t of land m the 
Soondeibuns paitially cleared, consisting of about 31 beeghas, 
they puichased it for 3,500 rupees, and with exception of small 
amount involved in one of the recent mercantile failuies, the 
lest ot the sum has been expended in clearing and embanking the 
land Several thousand beeghas have been cleared and a vnllage 
consisting of sixty families has arisen on the estate The council 
expect that it will eventually be found sufficiently productive to 
clear off the increasing embaiiassments lying on the college, and 
meet a considerable portion of its expenditure Up to 1829 
sicca rupees 2,48,243 had been expended on the college since its 
institution, of which only 92,243 rupees had been furnished by 
the public, the lemamdei bemg supplied from the private 
resources of the Serampoie missionaries The buildings ot 
Serampoie college are held m trust by different gentlemen 
residmg m India, England, Scotland, and the United States, 
and his Damsh Ma]esty has incorporated the college by Eoyal 
Charter, granting it power to hold lands, to sue and be sued at 
law, and to confer degrees in the various branches of learning 
which may be cultivated there, and allowing the space of ten 
j’-ears to the Seiampore missionaries carefully to digest its laws 
and constitution, which after that period are to be unalterable 
The council of the college accordingly propose to frame a body 
of statutes and construct such a plan of operation as shall afford 
the greatest encomagement for puisumg their studies to the 
youths who are on the foundation of the college, and impait to 
the native youth who are not Christians the benefit of instruction 
it bemg deemed necessai'y as a temporary arrangement to fix 
on some definite period of study and some scale of qualifications 
which may entitle the students to degrees of honour, the council 
of the college have determined that a period of five years shall 
be allowed to native students after they have completed their 
grammatical studies for the acquisition of Sanscrit and Enghsh, 
European science and general knowledge, together with ^ 
knowledge of the Christian scriptures which are read daily 
During this period they receive a monthly allowance drawn from 
the college-funds and dine m common At the expiration of 
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it they are expected to pass then final examination with a view 
of obtaining such degiees of honoui as then pioficiency may 
deserve, and to lelmquish the suppoit of the college in oidei to 
make room foi the reception of other students on its' funds 
Should it happen in the couise of time that honoiaiy degiees for 
pioficiency attained in the college form a recommendation to 
places of tiust and emolument, it is anticipated that othei 
native students, not on the foundation but wdio suppoit them- 
selves, may entei their names on the college-books, and passing 
through a regular course of instruction aspiie to them with a 
view to success in life, and thus extend the beneficial influence 
of the mstitution without incieasmg its expenditure 

The piimaiy and avowed object of the Seiampoie college is 
to promote the progress of Chiistianity m India by giving a 
supeiior education to the children of Christian natives, by 
imparting to a body of native Christian labourers, accustomed 
to the climate and acquainted fi*om their infancy with the 
language and ideas of then countrymen, that instruction which 
may enable them to piopagate Christianity m the most effectual 
manner, by liaming native Christian scholais to improve or 
complete the difleient translations of the scriptures, by opening 
the college without lestiiction to persons of all creeds, and thus 
gradually inducing natives of ■u''eight to assist in the general 
diffusion of Chiistianity by then influence and suppoit, and by 
providing among the piofessois of the college a body of able and 
disinterested men to assrst in the work of propagating Chiistianity 
around them 

On the 31st December, 1834, there w^eie m the college 10 
European and East-India^n (students, 48 native Christian 
students, and 34 native students not Christian The European 
and East-Indian students are taught Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
iBengalee, and Mathematics, and attend lectures on mental 
philosophy, chemistry, and ancient and ecclesiastical histoiv 
The native Chiistian students and the native students not 
Christian aie taught Sanscrit, Bengalee and English, and they 
pursue then studies together in no classification except what is 
requued from the difference of then* attamments The non- 
Chiistian students aie the sons of Brahmans and other natives 
residing in Seiampoie and its vicmity, who neither board m the 
college nor do any thing that may compromise their caste, but 
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attend daily for instruction on their tutors, and at the lectin es 
dehveied m the college In Latm Ciceio, Hoiace and Juvenal 
aie lead, and in Greek Homei, Xenophon and Demosthenes 
The Bengalee language is sedulously cultivated and the chemical 
studies are grounded on a tieatise drawn up by Professor Mack 
as a text-book The logical comse mcludes a summaiy of the 
inductive or Bacoman system, as veil as an analysis of the 
ancient or Aristotelian method, and an explanation of the nature, 
the varieties, and the laws of evidence, while the divinity course 
comprehends a senes of lectures on some book of scripture read 
in the onginai language, and on the prmciples of biblical inter- 
pretation 

It appeals from one of the reports of the college (Fourth 
Keport, 1823, p 5) that the managers of the mstitution have 
been censured both in India and m England by friends for giving 
the native Christian youths, among other things, a thorough 
grammatical knowledge of the Sanscnt, the parent language of 
their own country They defend this department of study in 
successive reports and by various arguments In native society, 
it IS alleged, the possession of Sanscnt learnmg secures a degree 
of respect and consideration which wealth alone is unable to 
command, and the Christian native of India vill most effectually 
combat error and diffuse sounder information with a knowledge 
of this language The communication, therefore, of a thoroughly 
classic Indian education to Chnstian youth is deemed an import- 
ant, but not always an mdispensable object, and when com- 
mumcated, it is always m combmation with just views of religious 
truth and moral obhgation, of astronomy, of geography, of general 
history, and of the various branches of European science 

It was at one time intended to establish a native medical 
class m the college, and the managers m 1822 applied to the 
Government for assistance m meetmg the expense The 
Governor- General m Council approved the design, and stated 
that when a qualified professor was obtained they would take 
into favourable consideration the request for assistance No 
medical class appears hitherto to have been established The 
intention was also at one time entertained of forming a class for 
the study of Hindoo law, but it has not been cairied into effect 
One of the objects to which attention has been directed is the 
formation of a library, and in pursuance of this purpose, suitable 
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persons were sent into various parts of the country, fuinislied 
with lists of such woilrs as had been previously obtained and 
with directions to puichase or transcribe any work they met 
with not contained in those lists By this means various works 
were brought to hght in the popular languages, of which the 
existence was scarcely known before In 1822 the Serampore 
missionaries presented to the librar 7 about 3,000 Amlumes, which 
the^ had been assiduously employed above tventy years in 
collecting, together with a number for which they had been 
mdebted to the generosity of various friends in Great Brrtam 
The library has also been enriched by donations of books from 
various friends both in India and England, and it now contains 
nearly 5,000 -volumes The philosophical appaiatus, already 
mentioned as belonging to the college, is said to be the largest 
in the country An observatory has been erected on the central 
buildrng of the college, at a height of nearly seventy feet from 
the surface of the earfh and rn a situation where the rumbhng 
of carnages cannot affect the instruments 

The senes of reports of this college in my possession is not 
complete, and I may have omitted some particulars essential to 
a just view of its objects and uiilitj' It cannot, I think, he 
aoubted that, independent of its religious aims which are foreign 
to the subject of this report, but which aie conformable to the 
character and pursuits of those vith whom the institution origm- 
ated, it IS, hke Bishop’s college, a most valuable auxihary to the 
cause of general improvement Useful as both these mstitutions 
now are, much more may be hoped from them hereafter than 
they have yet been able to accomplish 

The report from this district made to the General Committee, 
in 1824, states that there were then some private English schools 
m Hooghly, in which Hindoo teachers gratuitously impaifed 
instruction to numbers of childien Some of the pupils, although 
ill-taught, were said to be then fillmg situations under Govern- 
ment, and acquiring a decent support for themselves and their 
ffamilres 

There are, I believe, in this district several proprietary 
schools for the mstruction of the children of Christian parents, 
but 1 have no detailed account of them The principal schools 
of this class are one for boys and another for girls in connection- 
with the missionary establishment at Serampore 
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In connection •with the Chmsurah School Society there is a 
fiee school at that settlement for Portuguese childien a consider- 
able number of Bengalee boys are also admitted to ieam English 
It was founded by Mr Groidon Eoibes, the Biitish commissioner; 
and after Chmsurah agam became a Dutch settlement, that 
Government allowed it 50 rupees per month m addition to 
voluntaiy subsciiptions Since the final cession of the settle- 
ment to the English, the allowance of 50 lupees per month has 
been continued on condition that it should be considered to be 
placed under the superintendence of the General- Committee 
The last account of this school (1835) states that the attendance 
IS now compaiatively small, but that the pi ogress of the boys 
m the English language and in general knowledge is very satis- 
factory This free school has a female department for the 
mstruction of Christian girls of whom theie are 24 on the books 
it IS conducted by the wife of one of the missionaries at her own 
house with the assistance of a European woman who teaches 
needle-woik The progiess of the childien is encoui aging 

A public school has recently been established at Chander- 
nagoie, in which mstruction is proposed to be communicated in 
the French, English, and native languages It is supported by 
some of the prmcipal functionaries of the settlement, and the 
Pondicherry Government has agreed to contribute a fixed sum 
annually to the school With this exception it is wholly support- 
ed by private subscription, no fee oi paymept of any kind being 
taken from the schoJars The system is to admit boys of every 
class and colour without distinction, and m order not to oSend 
the prejudices or alarm the fears of the natives, it is a prmciple 
not to mix up religion vuth the instruction afforded, in this 
respect imitating the Hmdoo college Some difficulty has been 
experienced in procuimg a competent teacher m French and 
English, but m the mean time instruction is given m native 
languages 

Native Female Schools — The first attempt in Bengal, and 
i suppose m India, to mstiuct Native girls m an orgamsed 
schoo4 was made by Mi May in this district in 1818 In that 
jear he opened a gills’ school, I believe, at Chinsura, but it 
offered so little prospect of success, that its continuance was 
discountenanced by Government 
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Tiieie appears to have been formerly a Bengalee female 
school at Hugly, -which has recently been removed to Chmsura 
The number in attendance is from 21 to 26, and it is said to 
affoid more encouragement to perseverance than any female 
school pieviously established at that station This piobablv 
lefers to the unsuccessful attempt m 1818 by Mr May The 
expense o± the piesent school is said to be considerable, but it 
cannot be reduced without injury to its efficiency Perfect con- 
fidence IS not expressed as to the result Time only, it is said, 
will piove whether the benefit will eventually be adequate to 
the sacrifice This school appears to be m connection with the 
Chmsura Schoo Society and thereby with the Bengal Auxiliary 
Missionary Society 

Native female schools weie begun by the Seiampoie mission- 
aries at that settlement m 1823, and there are now two m oper- 
ation, one called the cential school contaimng 138 guls, and a 
second called the Christian village school containing 14 After 
being able to read, the chndien are exercised in the catechism 
and in -wilting on palm-leaves, and read the child's first book, 
conversations between a mother and daughter, the history of 
the Bible, and fiSsop’s fables m Bengalee They are next taught 
to write in copy-books, and read the New and Old Testaments, 
the Indian youth’s magazine and Pearson’s geography They 
are also made familiar with the tables of Bengalee arithmetic 
Nothing IS learned by lote Kecently young Christian widows, 
who were themselves educated m the Missionary schools, have 
been employed as teachers More than half the girls of the 
cential school aie composed of very young children, affording 
•excellent materials for an infant school 

SECTION V 

The District of Burdwan 

Population — iBurdwan, in proportion to its extent, is consi- 
dered the most productive and populous territory of India It is 
surrounded by the jungles of Midnapore, Pachete, and Birbhoom, 
appealing like a gaiden in a wilderness In the year 1813-14, 
Mr Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of Buidwan, endeavoied 
to ascertain the exact number of inhabitants withm his junsdic- 
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tion His first object was to obtain returns of tbe population of 
numerous villages and towns situated in the western paits of 
Bengal, wath a view' of ascertaimng the geneial average piopoi. 
tion of inhabitants to a dwelling, and from the returns of ninety- 
eight towns and villages, situated m vanous paits of the districts 
of Buidwan, Hugily, Midnapoie, Biibhoom, and Jungle Hehals, 
an average was deduced of five and a half inliabilants to a house 
Mr Bayley next proceeded tq ascertain the actual number of 
dwellmg-houses m the district of Burdwan, distmguishmg them 
as occupied by Hmdoos and Mahomedans respectively, and the 
result was that the district contamed 262,634 dw'elhng-houses, 
of w'hich 218,853 w'eie occupied by Hmdoos, and 43,781 by 
Mahomedans Allowing five and a half inhabitants to each 
dw'ellmg, the total population w'as thus estimated at 1,444,487 
persons, of whom the pioportion of Hindoos to Mahomedans is 
as five of the former to one of the latter Another statement 
exhibited the total Hindoo population of 26 villages m the distnct 
of Burdwan amounting to 40,238, of whom 7,382 males were 
below sixteen years of age, and 5,208 females weie below' tw'elve 
jeais of age Part of the district of Jungle jMehals has leccnth 
been united to that of Buidwan, but the population of the former 
distiict, W'hich w'as formed in modern times by sections fiom 
the distracts of Buidwan, Elidnapoie, Eamghur, etc , does not 
appear to have been even conjectuially estimated 

Indigenous Elementary Schools — ^]\Ir Bayley did not extend 
his enquiries to the state of education, but Hamilton states that 
there are few villages m this district m w'hich there is not a 
school w'here children are taught to read and waate, and that the 
children of Mahomedan parents receive their education in the 
common branches from the village school-masters Xo detailed 
account is given of the system of village -schools, but there is no 
doubt that it is substantially the same as that w'hich has already 
been desenbed 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous — Under the superin- 
tendence of the Missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, 
there w'ere in 1834 mne schools, five of which were supported by 
the Society, and four by the subscriptions of residents at the 
station of Burdwan, who contnbute rupees sixty monthly for 
this object In these schools there were 754 boys receivmg daily 
instruction, half of whom read the scriptures, Pearson’s geography 
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catechisms, bible history, etc The Natives in the vicinity of 
Bmdwan aie said to be fully, convinced of the beneficial effects 
oi these schools, and to show a gieat desiie every where to have 
them established foi their children In sevoial instances the 
chief men in the village have offeicd to build a school -house 

At Bancooia, in connection with the same Society, there 
weie seven schools, but in consequence of the departme of the 
gentlemen in the Civil Service, occasioned by the junction of 
the Jungle Mehals to the district of Buidwan, the subscnptions 
in behalf of the schools veic mostly withdrawn, and three schools 
weie necessarily discontinued A new subscription has been 
opened, and four schools, vrth about 350 children, are kept up 
under the care of a catechist The gospels and other useful 
books are read and geogiaph} is taught Petitions are stated to 
have been presented by the inhabitants of some of the neighbor- 
mg villages, begging that new schools might be estabhsbed 
among them 

At Cnhia is a circle of schools m an impioMiig state, also 
under the superintendence of a missionary of the same Society 
in 1834, the number of boys was greater than was reported the 
preceding year, but the actual number is not mentioned in the 
report before me hlore than half of the boys are conversant 
with the scriptures One of the schools at this station kept on 
the premises of a respectable Brahman, is stated to have generally 
m attendance from 90 to 100 boys daily 

There is also an elementary school for Native boys or a 
circle oi such schools, at Cxiiiva in cormection with the Baptist 
Missionary Society, but I have not met with any detailed account 
Ox them 

Indigenous Schools of Learning — ^Harmlton says that m this 
district there are no regular schools for mstruction m the Hindoo 
or Alahomedan law, and that the most learned professors of the 
tonner are procured from the district of Nuddea on the opposite 
side of the Hugly^ The same remark may be apphed to this 
statement that has already been made with reference to the state 
of learning in klidnapore All that can be fairly understood 
from it IS not that there are no Native schools of leainmg m the 
distract, but that there were none known to the vunter, or to the 
pubhc officer on whose authority the author rehed It is exceed- 
ingly^ improbable, from the analogy of other districts, that there 
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are not some of those domestic schools of Mahomedan learning 
already desciibed, and still moi© impiobable that in a population 
of which five-sixths aie Hindoos, there should not be a stdl 
gieatei uumbei of schools of Hindoo learning 

The following lefeiences to mstitutions of leaimng in this 
district weie extiacted from the pioceedmgs of the Boaid oi 
jbievenue at Calcutta, and fiist pubhshed in the memoir piepaied 
at the India House, which I have mentioned as one of n v 
authorities — 

In Septembei, 1818, the CoUectoi of Buidwan was requueJ 
to report upon a pension of lupees 60 per annum, claimed ly 
Bambullubh Bhattachaijya, foi the suppoit of a leligious institu- 
tion and seminaiy The CoUectoi deputed his ameen to the 
spot, to enqune whethei the mstitution on which the pension 
was claimed was stid maintained The ameen lepoited that the 
institution appealed to be kept up, that the numbei of scholais 
geneially entei-tamed was about five or six, and that the allow- 
ance had been sanctioned by the Government durmg the joiht 
lives of Bambullubh Bhattachaiqya and his deceased biothei 
Under these ciicumstances, the Be venue Boaid consideied the 
claimant entitled to the full amount of the pension durmg his 
life, 01 as long as he should continue to appiopiiate it faithfully 
to the purposes foi which it was oiigmaUy gi anted They ac- 

cordingly authoiized the future payment of this pension to Eani- 
buUubh Bhattachaiqya, and the dischaige of all arrears which 
had accrued subsequently to the decease of the claimant’s 
brother 

In March, 1819, the Collector of Buidwan applied to the 
Bevenue Board for mstiuctions respectmg certam payments to 
a mus]id and madiasa in the district, respecting which a suit 
had been instituted in the Calcutta Court of Appeal, and the 
question ordeied by that Court to be determmed by the Collector 
under Eegulation XIX of 1810 The establishment m question 
was in the hands of Mussil-ud-deen, who was called upon to 
produce his accounts, which he appears not to have done satis- 
factorily The Collector, therefore, sent his ameen to the place 
to ascertain to what extent the estabhshment was kept up That 
officer reported favourably of the establishment on the author itv 
of the inhabitants of the village m which the madiasa was 
situated, but without any documents to coiroborate his state- 
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ments Undei these ciicumstances, the Eevenue Board desired 
the Oollectoi to take an oppoitunity of visiting the spot, m order 
that he might himself asceitam the giounds on ivhich a decision 
might be come to Nothing furthei appeals lelat ^.g to this 
madiasa 

In Juljf, 1823, the Bevenue Boaid lepoiied an endowment 
ioi a College in Buxdwan of 254 sicca lujiees pei annum, which 
was communicated to the Geneial Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion 

English iSchoolS " — Theie is an Engnsh school at Burdwan 
in connection with the Chuich Missionaiy Society In 1834, it 
was not in a veiy flouiishmg condition, in consequence of its 
tempoiaiy removal to the mission -pi emises two miles from tho 
town, whilst a new school -house w'as building To assist ni 
building this school-house, the guaidian and immediate iclatnes 
of the young Eajah of Bmdwan contiibuted 1,500 lupees, and 
the "^oung Eajah himself received an hour’s tuition dailj from 
one of tho niissionaiies The new school is situated in t e 
centre of the town, and has recently been opened vith nr 
attendance of 32 bo 3 ’’ 8 , a number -which it vas supposed woud 
be doubled or trebled m a few weeks A desire to learn English 
IS growing daily, and especially amongst the higher class of 
natives 

At Bancooiali, fifteen of the best scholars of one of the 
elemental schools, have commenced reading easy lessons m 
English In Decembei, 1834, there vas an urgent demand for 
an English schooi-mastei at this station Eoidy or fifty promising 
young men, of whom some aheady knew to read, were waiting 
for a teacher, and a benevolent person at the station was ready 
to contribute from 50 to 80 rupees monthly towards the expenses 
of the school It is probable that this want has been supphed 
and that the school is now in operation 

At Gnlna m connection with the Chuich Missionarj^ Society 
there is an English school w^hich in 1834 averaged upwards of 
30 boys in daily attendance The latest account (March, 1835) 
states that the school was on the increase, there bemg then 6'5 
students and upwards of 20 more having promised to attend 
The scholars have to pay a small sum for the mstiuction they 
leceive in this school. 
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Native Female Schools — The European ladies at Burdwan, 
in connection with the Calcutta Ladies’ Society, support a school 
which has fiom 60 to 80 girls in attendance The Superinten- 
dent IS an able teachei who had been employed in the Calcutta 
Cential School, and besides her there aie three sircais and three 
momtois employed with the different classes The mstruction 
appeals to be exclusively lehgious The piogiess of the childien 
IB slow and the attendance iriegular 

There was a guls’ school at BancooTa, which, m consequence 
of the removal of all its suppoiteis from the station, has been 
discontmued 

At Gulna theie is a guls’ school attended by 51 scholais 
The instruction is of the same character as in the school at 
Buidwan 

At Gutwa, m connection with the Calcutta Baptist Female 
School Society, there is a girls’ school with about 30 scholars 
who, after learnmg the alphabet, etc , are mstructed to unrite, 
commit to memory different catechisms and portions of scrip- 
tuies, and read the gospels, parables, history of Joseph, 
geography, etc , etc The attendance is veiy inegular 

SECTION VI 
The Distbict of Jessore 

Population — ^In 1801', the district was estimated to contam 
1,200,000 mhabitants, in the pioportion of nme Mahomedans to 
seven Hindoos The southern portion of this district is m the 
Soondeibuns, and is composed of salt maishy islands, foimed by 
the alluvium and successive changes of the chamiels of the 
Canges, and coveied with wood 

Indigenous Schools' — ^I have met with no leference to 
indigenous schools, eithei elementary or learned, in this distnct, 
but it is beyond all question that the number of both amongst 
Hindoos and Musalmans is consideiable This district is a 
perfect and entire blank m as far as information regardmg the 
state of indigenous education is concerned 

Elementaiy Schools not Indigenous — The Seiampore 
missionaiies have foui schools m connection with then mission 
m this distiict, one at Neslgunge, attended by about 25 boys, 

8— 1326B 
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a second ai Sahihgungc , the suddei station, attended by 14, a 
thud at Poolaqhai, attended by 20, and a fourth at Bhurasapore, 
a Chiistian village, attended by 12 Chiistian childien, m all 63 
scholais These schools do not prosper owing to the prevalence 
of sickness and death among the childicn A few boys, from 
twehe to sixteen jcais of ago, icad Chiistian books and improve 
in Chiistian knowledge 

In the nmth lepoit of the Serampore College (1830) mention 
is made of certain endowed schools m Jessoie, of which I find no 
detailed account m that or m an 3 T other publication. They are 
stated to have been earned fonvaid m neaily the same manner as 
m the pieceding yoai, and the late Judge of the district, after 
examunng them, expiessed his satisfaction with the piogress 
they had made 

English School — The baboos Hoy Kahnath Chowdiy and 
JBykoonthanath Chowdi *3 have established an academy near 
Takee, a village about foity-fivc miles east fiom Calcutta on the 
western banks of the Jumoona, vheie they reside and have 
property, and have placed it under the management of the 
missionaries of the Geneial Assembly of the church of Scotland 
Thiee spacious houses have been erected for the accommodation 
of the scholars, m which the English, Persian, and Bengalee 
classes were opened m June, 3832 The oiigmal plan contem- 
plated the cultivation of Sanscrit and Arabic hteratuie, but 
mstiuction appears to have been hitherto exclusively given in 
the tlnee fust mentioned languages, and of these the Persian is 
m disieiiute both with the teachers and scholars Such is the 
avidity for learmng m Takee and its vicinity, that no less than 
340 boys were admitted in the first three days, the instruction 
being wlioUj' gratuitous The system of teaching adopted is the 
same as that vlrich has been puisued in the General Assembly’s 
school m Calcutta At the first annual examination it appeared 
that the average dailj^ attendance throughout the year had been 
about 240 Care is taken not wantonly to provoke the pecuhar 
prejudices of Hmdoos, but the principles of Christian morals are 
constantly inculcated At the end of 1833, the school seemed 
all but ruined b}'^ a fever which swept away nearly one-tenth of 
the boys, and reduced the rest to such a state of debility that not 
more than 20 or 30 could be found in a fit state to attend school 
The school, however, soon recovered, and at the second annual 
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examination exhibited gieat impiovement The scholais never 
havmg heaid the English except as spoken by educated Euro- 
peans, aie said to conveise m it with a piecision and puiity of 
pronunciation very uncommon among the native youth, and to 
show a maiked superioiity m mtelligence and acuteness over 
those who have leceived the elements of education thiough the 
.medium of Persian A high degiee of piaise is due to the native 
gentlemen who have established this institution and by whom 
at IS chiefly suppoited 


SECTION VII 
The Disteiot of Nuddea 

Population. — ^In 1802, the Collectoi reported that, in the 
-distiict of Nuddea, theie weie then 6,749 hamlets and villages 
supposed to contain 127,405 houses, which at six persons to a 
house would give 764,430 inhabitants, of which numbei he sup- 
posed 286,661 weie Mahomedans, but, horn the letuins of othei 
distiicts since made with mcieased accuiacy, it is piobable that 
the above sum total is much under the real amount Smce 
that date also the distiict appeals to have leceived a consider- 
able accession of teiritory 

Indigenous Elemental y Schools — ^In none of the authorities 
or publications to which I have the means of lefeiimg, do I find 
the slightest lefeience to indigenous elemental y schools m this 
district, although no doubt can be entertained of the existence 
of such institutions in consideiable numbeis in this as well as m 
other distiicts of Bengal 

Elemental y Schools not Indigenous — The Missionary of the 
Chuich Missionaiy Society at Kishnaghm' has the chaige of thiee 
schools at that station and six at Nuddea Theie aie about 500 
boys m attendance, and seveial of them have made considerable 
piogiess m the knowledge of the books they aie reading At the 
suggestion of the Missionaiies of this Society, seveial Indigo 
Planteis have been induced to establish schools near their 
factories 

Indigenous Schools of Learning — The town of Nuddea was 
the capital of Hin doo piincipality anterioi to the Mahomedan 
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conquest, and m moie lecent times it has been a seat of Brah- 
manical learning Hamilton lemarks that, as a seat of learnings 
it must have apparently declined to a veiy obscuie condition,, 
as in 1801 the Judge and Magistiate, m leply to the Maiquis- 
Wellesley’s queues, declaied that he knew not of any seminaiies- 
within the distiict m which eithei the Hindoo or Mahomedan 
law was then taught This statement cuiiously contrasts with 
the following details, and affoids anothei illustiation of a lemaik 
already made, that the educational institutions of the Hindoos 
have sometimes been most stiangely oveilooked 

The celebiity of Nuddea as a school of Hindoo learning is 
wholly unconnected with any notion of peculiai sanctity as m 
the case of Henaies Its chaiactei as a umveisitj^ was piobably 
connected with the pohtical importance which belonged to it about 
the time of the Mahomedan invasion, as it seems to have been 
for a time the capital of Bengal The piinces of Bengal and 
the latter lajahs of Nuddea endowed ceitain teacheis vith lands 
foi the mstiuction and maintenance of scholars, and the support 
thus given to pundits and pupils attracted a number of Brahmans 
to settle there, and gave a reputation to the district The loss 
of all political consequence and the alleged resumption of most 
of the endowments have ver^ much diminished the attraction 
of the site, but it still contmues a place of learning and extensive 
repute 

In 1811, JLiord Minto, then Governor -General, proposed to 
estabhsh a Hindoo college at Nuddea and anothei m Tiihoot, and 
set apart funds for that purpose The design, however, was 
fanally abandoned in favour of that of foimmg a similar institution 
on a larger scale, the present Sanskrit College in Calcutta In 
the course of the correspondence which took place between 
Government and the Committee of Superintendence provisionally 
appointed for the proposed college at Nuddea, the Committee 
stated, under date 9th July, 1816, that there v^eie then in Nuddea 
46 schools kept and supported by the most learned and respect- 
able pundits of the place, who mvaiiably taught at then houses 
or in the tols attached to them, where the pupils were all lodged 
paidily at their own expense and paiiily at the expense of their 
preceptors The total number of pupils who were at that tune 
so cucumstanced amounted to about 380, their ages averaging 
‘between 25 and 35 years Few, jt was obseiwed, commenced 
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fcJieir studies until they had attained the age of 21 yeais, and 
they often puisued them foi 15 yeais, when, havmg acquiied a 
perfect knowledge of the shastia and all its aicana, they letuined 
to their native homes and set up as pundits and teachers them- 
selves 

In -1818, Ml Waid enumeiated 31 schools of leainmg at 
Nuddea, contammg in all 747 students, of whom not fewei than 
hve studied undei one teachei So many as one hundred and 
twenty-hve students aie stated to have been leceivmg the mstruc-) 
tions of one teachei at the same time, but the accuracy of Mr 
Ward’s inioimation m this paiticulai may be doubted The 
principal studies were logic and law, and theie was only one 
school foi geneial hteiatuie, one for astronomy, and one for 
grammai The followmg aie the details m Mr Ward’s words — 

“ 'Nyaya Colleges — Shivu-Nat’hu-Vidya-Vachusputee has 
one hundred and twenty -five students Eamu-Lochunu-Nyayu- 
Vhooshunu, twenty ditto Kashee-Nat’hu Turku-Chooramunee, 
thirty ditto Ubhuyanundu-Tuikalunkaru, twenty ditto Bamu- 
Shuiunu-hTyayu-Vageeshu, fifteen ditto Bhola-Nat’hu-Shiio- 
munee, twelve ditto Eadha-Nat’hu-Tuiku-Punchanunu, ten 
■ditto Eamu-Mohunu-Vidya-Vachusputee, twenty ditto Shri- 
Eamu-Tuiku-Bhooshunu, twenty ditto Kalee-Kantu-Choora- 
munee, five ditto Kiishnu-Kantu-Vidya-Vageeshu, fifteen ditto 
Turkalunkaiu, fifteen ditto Kalee-Piusunnu, fifteen ditto 
Madhubu-Turku-Siddhantu, twenty-five ditto Kumula-Kantu- 
Turku-Ghooiamunee, twenty-five ditto Eeshwuiu-Turku-Bhoo- 
shunu, twenty ditto Kantu-Vidyalunkaru, forty ditto 

Law Colleges — ^Eamu-Nat’hu-Tuiku-Siddhantu, forty 
students Gunga-Dhum-Shiiomunee, twenty-five ditto Devee- 
Turkalunkaru, twenty-five ditto Mohunu-Vidya-Yachusuputee, 
twenty ditto Gangolee-Tuikalunkaru, ten ditto Krishnu- 
Turku-Bhooshunu, ten ditto Pianu-Krishnu-Turku-Yageeshu, 
five ditto Pooiohitu, five ditto Kashee-Kantu-Turku-Chooia- 
munee, thuty ditto Ealee-Kantu -Turku -Punchanunu, twenty 
ditto Gudadhuia-Turku-Vageeshu, twenty ditto 

Colleges wlieie the Poetical Works aie lead. — ^Kalee-Kantu- 
Turku-Chooiamunee, fifty students 

Whole the Astronomical W^oiks are read — Gooroo-Prusadu- 
Siddhantu-Vageeshu, fifty students 
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Where the Giaminar ?s lead — Sbumboo-Nat’liu-Chooia- 
munee, five students ” 

In 1821, tbe junioi Menibci and Secietaiy of tbe General 
Committee of Public Instiuction H II Wilson, Esqune, m 
piosecutmg a special investigation on wliicli be was deputed, 
collected at tbe same time some geneial infoimation respecting 
the stale of learning at Nuddea At that peiiod Nuddea con- 
tained about twenty-five estabbsbmenls foi study These aie 
called toU, and consist of a tbalcbed cbambei foi tbe pundit and 
tbe class, and tvo oi tbiee langes of mud-bo^e]s in vbicb tbe 
students leside Tbe pundit docs not live on tbe spot, but comes 
to tbe iol eieiy day on wbicJi stud}' is lawful at an eaily hour 
and lemains till sunset Tbe buts aic built and kept m lepair 
at bis expense, and be not onl} gnes instiuctions giatuituously 
but assists to feed and clotbe bis class, bis means of so doing 
being deiived fiom foimei giants by l,bo lajab of Nuddea, and 
piesents made to liim b} tbe ^einindais in tbe neigbbouibood ac 
leligious festivals, tbe ^alue of ubicb much depends on bis 
celebiity as a teacbei Tbe students aic all full-giown men, 
some of tliein old men Tbe usual number in a iol is about 
twent} 01 tv enty-fi-s e, but in some places, vbeie tbe pundit is 
of bigb lepute, tbeie aio from lift} to sixty Tbe whole number 
IS said to be between 500 and 600 Tbe gieatei proportion con- 
sists of natives of Bengal, but there aie many from lemote parts 
of India, especially from the south Tbeie aie some fiom 
Nepaul and Assam, and many fiom tbe eastern districts, especial- 
ly Tnboot Pew if any have means of subsistence of then ovai 
Then dwelling they obtain from then teacbei, and then clothes 
and tood m piesents from him and tbe sbop-keepeis and land- 
holders in tbe tovui oi neighborhood At tbe principal festivals 
they disperse foi a few days in quest of alms, vben they collect 
enough to sustain them till the next mtel^al of leisure Tbe 
chief study at Nuddea is nyayu oi logic tbeie aie also some 
establishments foi tuition in lav , chiefly m tbe v'oiks of Eagbu- 
nandana, a celebrated Nuddea pundit, and in one oi two places 
giammai is taught Some of tbe students, paiticulaily several 
from the Dekbin, speak Sanskrit vutb great fluency and correct- 
ness 

Tbe account by Mi Wilson is tbe latest and probably tbe 
most collect of tbe state of leainmg at Nuddea Tbe variations- 
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in the number of colleges and students at the different periods are 
deseiving of attention Accoiding to the respective authorities 
theie weie in 1816 foity-six schools and 380 students, in 1818 
thiity-one schools and 747 students, and m 1829 twentj^-five 
schools, contaimng fiom S to 600 students It would thus appear 
that, within the last twenty yeais, the number of schools has 
diminished, and the numbei of scholais has upon the whole in- 
ci eased This would seem to support the infeience that theie is 
now, in the class fiom which students aie diawm, an incieased 
disposition to study Hindoo learning, accompanied by a diminished 
ability 01 inclmation in the class by which the colleges aie prin- 
cipally suppoited, to incui the expense of encouraging new tols 
piopoitioned to the ineicased numbei of students 

Seveial of those schools of Hindoo learning m Nuddea aie 
suppoited 01 aided b} small annual allow^ances horn the Biitish 
Goveinment Thu= in 1813, Eamchandia Vidyalankaia who 
enjoyed an annual allowance of Rupees 71, m consideiation of 
his keeping up a chauimii oi seminary, died Application w^as 
shortly afterwards made to the Collector of the district, and by 
him referred to the Revenue Board, for the assignment of his 
allowance to a native who claimed it as the hen of Ramchandia 
Vrd^alankaia, but the proofs of his right of succession or quali- 
fications not being satisfactory, it was not granted to him In 
1818, Balanatli Siiomani preferred a claim to this allowance as 
the son of Ramchandia Vidyalankaia and his successor in the 
chaupaii On lefeience of this claim to the Revenue Board, 
the Collector was ordered to ascertain whether Balanath Siiomam 
did actually keep a seminary in Huddea, and it appearing on 
enquiry that he kept a chatijmn, in which he educated eight 
pupils m the tarKa or nyayu shastra, the Goveinment detennined 
in June, 1820, that the pension of Rupees 71 should be continued 
to him and the an ears paid up 

In June, 1818, application w'as made to the Revenue Board 
through the Collector of Nuddea, on behalf of Sivnath Vidya- 
Vachaspati, for a pension or allowance of Rupees 90 per annum, 
which had been enjoyed b}^ his father Sukia Taikavagis, in consi- 
deration of his maintaining a seminary in Nuddea The Board 
ordered the continuance of the pension and the payment of 


arrears 
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In. Novembei, 1819, an application was made tbiough the 
Gollectoi of Nuddea to the Boaid of Bevenue, on behalf of Siiram 
Snomnai, foi a pension ot allowance of lupees 36 per annum, in 
consideiation of his beeping up a chaupaii or seminaiy at Nuddea, 
which had been founded and endowed by the lajah of Nattore 
It was in this case also ascei tamed that Sin am Snomani did keep 
up the semmaiy m which theie weie three pupils, and the allow- 
ance togethei with the aiieais Avas accoidingly oideied to be 
paid to him 

A similai decision was passed in 1819 in fa^oul of Eamjaja 
Taikabangka, confimimg to him an annual allowance of rupees 
62, in consideration of his continuing to maintain a seminai} m 
Nuddea in which he educated five pupils 

In 1823, it vas lejneseiited to the Boaid of Revenue that a 
Native College existed in the town of Nuddea in which Eam- 
chandia Taikavagis taught the puianas, on account of which he 
petitioned foi the annual pension oi allowance fiom Government 
of sicca lupees 24, which had been enjoyed by his fathei vhile 
resident in Rajshahy and which he sohcited might be continued 
to him in Nuddea The Revenue Boaid diiected their nazii to 
make euquuy as to the facts stated, and to lepoit the lesult 
He accoidingly lepoited that Eamchandia Taikavagis did keep a 
semmaiy m the town of Nuddea in which he maintamed and 
instiucted m the shastias 31 students, of wdiose names a list was 
deliveied m, and that he had done so foi rune yeais then last 
past Undei these ciicumstances, the Board lecommended and 
the Government deteimmed that the pension should be continued 
to Eamchandia Taikavagis and the aiieais which had accrued 
since the death of his fathei be paid to him 

In 1829, the Committee of Public Instiuction leceived oideis 
to examme and lepoit upon a petition to Government fiom 
certain students at Nuddea, claiming the lestoiation oi conti- 
nuance of an allowance amoimtmg to 100 lupees pei month 
The Committee deputed then junioi klembei and Secietary, and 
ascei tamed that all those students who came horn places moie 
than thiee days’ journey from Nuddea had hitherto depended 
veiy much upon this giant fiom Government which gave them 
fiom twelve annas to one rupee a month, and nearly sufficed to 
procure them food The amount of the giant that reached the 
students was m fact but 90 rupees, 10 bemg set apart for some 
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ceremony The numbei of foieign students was geneially 
between 100 and 150, and theie were about the lattei number at 
that time at Nuddea awaiting the lesult of then petition If not 
complied with, they would have found it necessaiy to quit the 
place Ml Wilson made paiticular enquiry of the students with 
xespect to the distiibution of the allowance, and entne satisfac- 
tion was uniformljr expiessed on this subject A petty suiaf or 
podai accompanied by one of then numbei is deputed to leceive 
the allowance at the Collectoi’s Tieasuiy On bis letuin be 
■divides it among the foieign students whose piesence m the town 
as peifectly well known The podai, whom Mi Wilson saw, 
keeps a shop for the sale of giam, and supplies the students with 
food, advancing them occasional maintenance on the ciedit of 
then monthly allowance They aie commonly m bis debt, but 
be IS too unimpoitant a peisonage, and the students aie too 
aaumeious, and as Biabmans too mfluential, foi him to piactice 
any fiaud upon them The allowance, be has, no doubt, is faiily 
distiibuted, and although the value of the learning acquiied at 
Nuddea may not be veiy highly estimated bj Euiopeans, yet it is 
m gieat icpute vitb the Natives, and its encouiagement even 
by the tiiflmg sum av aided is a giacious and populai measure 
Tlieie can be no doubt of its being a very essential benefit to 
those students who have no otbei fixed means of support On 
Mr Wilson’s lepoit it was determined to continue the allowance 
of rupees 100 per month to the petitioners 

Little IS said by any of the authorities to vbicb I have 
referred of the schools of learning m this district beyond the town 
of Nuddea, but there can be no doubt that such exist at Santi- 
pore, Kishnaghur, and other places witbm the district Mr 
Ward mentions transiently that, at Kooviaru Hutta and Bhat- 
para, villages in this district, there are perhaps seven or eight 
such schools At Santipore there was formerly a small Govern- 
ment endowment which appears to be at present in aboj-ance 
In 1824, an application was made through the Collector of 
Nuddea to the Board of Eevenue by Devi Prasad Nyayuvachas- 
ipati Bhattacharyya, as the brother of Kali Prasad Tarkasiddhanta 
Bhattacharyya, who had died m the preceding year, for an annual 
allowance or pension of sicca rupees 156-11-10, in consideration 
of his keeping a seminary m the town of Santipore Enquiries 
were made as to the character of the deceased who is stated to 
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have been a pundit of gieat ability, having when he died about 
10 students undei tuition It also apjieaied by the evidence 
pioduced on the occasion that the biothei and piesent claimant 
assisted the deceased m the tuition of Ins students who lesided 
with him, and that they lead the dhaima shastra oi woiks on 
law The mfonnation thus pioduced not seeming to the Board 
of Kevenue satisfactoiy, the Colleetoi was diiected to make 
fuithei enquiiies lespectmg the oiigin and the extent of the 
endowment and the seivice lendeied, but his final leport does 
not appeal on the lecoids 

I have aheady mentioned the natuie of the leport, made by 
the Judge and Magistiate of this distiict in 1801, that there were 
no seminaiies vithm the distiict in which eithei the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan laiv was tauglit, and I liave met with no diiect 
evidence to establisli the existence of any Mahomedan institu- 
tions With a consideiablc piopoition, howeyer, of Mahomedan 
population it seems exceedingly impiobable that they should be 
entiiely destitute of such institutions of education as aie found 
to exist in othei distiicts 

Native Female Schools — ^At Kishnaghui m 1834 the Calcuttai 
Ladies’ Society had a Natiye female school at which forty guls of 
good family attended, and at Nuddea theic was a similai school 
containmg about foity scholais But the schools at both these 
places iveie about to be abandoned fiom want of funds, no suffi- 
cient local aid being affoided them 


SECTION vin 

The District of Dacca, Jelalpoor, including the City of Dacca 

Population — In 1801, the total population of the distiict w^as 
computed at 938,712 inhabitants, one-half Hindoo and the other 
half Mahomedan A poition of this population consists of 
slaves, and the sale of peisons m a state of slaveiy is common 
throughout the distiict On these occasions regulai deeds of 
sale are executed, some of which aie legisteied m the Court of 
Justice, and when an estate to which slaves aie attached is sold 
piivately, the slaves are commonly sold at the same time, 
although a separate deed of sale is always executed In the 
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eiiminal caleudais geneially moie Mahomedans than Hindoos 
are to be found, but in civil suits the latter form the majority 
The Gaui 01 Bengalee language is spoken with the gieatest 
puiity m this distiiet, but the men of lank becoming ashamed 
of then pecuhai accent, endeavoui, it is said, to imitate the 
less collect pronunciation of Calcutta, the modem metiopohs 

A census of the population of the city of Dacca was made 
in 1830 by H Waltei, Esqune, Judge and Magistrate, and an 
abstiact of the lesults vas published in the Gleamngs of Science 
toi Maicli, 1831, vol III , p 84 Accoidmg to Hamilton the 
population vas estimated in 1801 by the Magistiate of that tune 
at 200,000. in the piopoition of 145 Mahomedans to 130 Hindoos, 
and Bishop Hebei m 1823 supposed that it contamed 90,000 
houses and 300,000 inhabitants The actual census shows a 
population of onlj^ 66,909 poisons, of whom 31,429 were Hmdoos 
and 35,238 Alusnlmaus, the leinainiug 322 being Aimenians, 
Gieeks, Poitugue’se and Fiench Amongst the Native inhabit- 
ants the piopoi*tion of inhabitants to a house was 4i Of the 
males 10,024 and of the females 7,634 weie undei 16 yeais of 
age It IS consideied that the population of Dacca must have 
fallen off veiy lapidly since the opening of the fiee tiade, for 
the chowkeedaiee tax vhen instituted m 1814 was levied upon 
21,361 houses, and the amount collected at an aveiage of two 
annas pei house maintained neaily 800 police chowkeedars, 
wheieas in 1830. the numbei of houses actually assessed amount- 
ed only to 10,708, and the numbei of chowkeedais maintained, 
to 236 Hence in 16 yeais a diminution in the population of 
about one-half may be assumed This falling oS is mamly attri- 
butable to the gradual decrease of the manufactuie of those 
beautiful cotton fabnes foi which Dacca was once without a iival 
m the woild Coaise cotton piece goods still continue to be 
manufactuied, though, fiom the extieme cheapness of English 
cloth, it IS not impiobable that the Native manufacture will ere 
long be altogether superseded 

Indigenous Elementary Schools — Hamilton states that 
thioughout this distiict theie aie many Hindoo schools m which 
the rudiments of the Bengalee language are taught A public 
officer, in leply to the ciiculai queries of the General Committee 
of Public Instiuction, states that the only mode of instruction 
carried on by Natives is by means of domestic teachers employed 
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by opuJeiii/ Natives exclusively^ for then own families, but io 
whose mstiuctioiis, as a favoui, they admit a few of the childien 
of then own domestics It is added that a few of the middle 
lanks of society piovide an impeifect education foi then childien 
by contiibutmg a supply of iice and othei aiticles of consump- 
tion to a domestic teachei, fiom whose mstiuctions the childien 
oi those neighbouis aie excluded who luay eithei be unable or 
unwilling to ahoid then shaie Niom these statements, and 
fiom the piececlmg account of the depiessed state of the pimcipal 
manufactuie of distiict, it may be infciied that populai instiuc- 
tion IS at a veiy low ebb 

Elcmcniauj Schools not Indigenous — Foi moie than eighteen 
yeais an extensive ciiclc of schools has been maintained in a 
high state of efficiency in Dacca, undei the suiieiintendcnce of 
a missionaiy connected ivith the Seiampoie mission For a consi- 
deiable time the schools weic suppoited by a local Society in 
coiiespondence with the Dnectois of the mission, but foi some 
yeais past then expense has been met only m pait by subscrip- 
tions in Dacca, and the deficiency^ has been supplied horn 
Seiampoie This change is asciibed to the cause aheady men- 
tioned, the giadual decline of Dacca which has fallen in impoit- 
ance both thiough the loss of tiade and the cuitailmg of the 
Couits of Justice The Euiopean society is no longei eithei in 
nunibei oi cncumstances what it ivas a few yeais ago Those 
who compose it, howevei, still take a lively inteiest in the piogiess 
of education 

The schools foi Native boy's aie eight in numbei, dispersed 
thioughout the subuibs of the city', and giving mstiuction to 
about 697 scholais ivho leceive a useful and Chiistian education 
in the Bengalee language At fiist a stiong piejudice existed 
against the schools, but noiv the childien ciowd to them and 
receive Christian instruction w'lth delight On occasion of the 
last annual examination in December, 1834, a gentleman, w'ho 
had taken an active part m eighteen previous annual examina- 
tions of the same schools, stated that the last excelled all that 
had gone before, although a large proportion of the children had 
been admitted since the exammation in 1833 The entne numbei 
of boys attending the schools has been renewed at least six times 
smee their first establishment, and thus each set of boys must 
have remained at school about three years 
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Indigenous Schools of Learning — ^Hamilton speaks of 
certain schools in the distiict in which the piinciples or lather 
the foims of Hindoo lehgion and law aie taught, hut I have not 
been able to tiace any fuithei details respecting them I find 
not the remotest reference to Mahomedan schools rn a district 
remarkable for a large proportion of Moslem mhabitants 

The pubhc functionaries in 1823 reported to the General 
Committee that no giants or endowments of any description for 
the purpose of education were known to exist in the district 

English School — ^In connection with the Seiampore mission 
there in an English school attended chiefly by poor Christian 
children of both sexes, 28 boys and 7 girls It was mstituted 
especially fol the poor neglected children of the Greek and 
Armenian population of Dacca, both which commumties have 
churches m the city It has always had also some Roman 
Catholic and Protestant scholars, and lately it has been opened 
to natives of whom six are m attendance They are taught 
reading, wiitmg, spelling, arithmetic, and translating into 
Hindoostanee The school is conducted on the Lancaster lan 
plan, and is considered a branch of the Calcutta Benevolent 
Institution 

Native Female Schools — ^Theie are eight Native female 
schools, in which 249 girls and young women are mstiucted in 
Bengalee After learmng to read, it would appear from the 
published accounts that the instruction is exclusively religious 
These schools are also in connection with the Seiampore mission. 

SECTION IX 

The District of Backergungb 

Population — ^This district was formed about the year 1800 
from the southern poiiiion of Dacca Jelalpoor, and the Courts of 
Justice and Revenue aie held at Bunsal In 1801', the total 
population was estimated at 926,723 inhabitants m the propor- 
tion of five Hindoos to three Mahomedans, many of whom reside 
m boats the whole year In 1684, a part of this district was 
overwhelmed by an mundation, succeeded by Mugh invasions, 
aided by the Portuguese of Chittagong, from the combined 
effects of which, it is sard not to have recovered to the present 
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d.'>% A ck^^iiuctiou of life end propeit\ bv inundntion 

occurred ui 1822 In tbe southern quaiter of the district there 
- id 5'\c'ei PoAugnoso colonies of piobabh t^^o centurion 
au> ’on 

Ii nio, nous Schooh — I have not been able to obtain an\ 
iui'u rnuion ic'^pccting indigenous schook, either elementai\ or 
i^ap’rd in tins di’>tnct, and I can only infer from the Iniovn 
‘’’a o‘ education in other districts that here also such instilu- 
liou- inU't cMSt although they ha%e not in am A\ay come under 
oul he notice The Colicctoi m 1823 reported that no endow - 
nunt- or funds for the pui*poses of education existed in the 
di^ti ’( t 

nUm(ntnrij Schools not Inchqcnoiis — ^Witli the encoui.'go- 
nunt of the Judge a number of the most wealthy natives were 
iiKtuced in 1829 to open a subscription for schools, which reached 
*iie sum of 13 146 rupees The interest of this sum it was 
pio}) 0 ':cd to expend in establishing schools both Enghsh and 
nr*!\e in the district, and to %est the principal in trust m Seiani- 
poic college In addition to an Enghsh school for the childien 
of * nc principal natives of the district, one or tw^o schools were 
o])fued foi the education of the low'ei classes of children A 
disjicu'ition how'e\er, afterwards appeared amongst certain of the 
oii"ui,il ^uii^-tribeis to di'^pute the right of the Seiampoie mission- 
. 11 1 C' lO tilt v’dmiiiistiation of the school funds, and to claim it 
f('' vlicui'chc^ Jkit of tlie funds to the amount of 5,800 rupees 
w ' ui\ol\L(l in one of the recent mercantile failures, and the 
bjutk on whicli the lemauiing funds had been lent passed into 
th‘ ]K'Se^feion oi the dissatisfied subscribers The 8oianipoic 
mi ‘^’w'lanc'^ did not think it becoming in them to contest the 
matu>, and tluir connection coii'^equently with the schools has 
.''“."■cd j he schools, howo\ei, arc still in existence, but I Inno 
no (( Mill o ill'll condition or piospetls 

'Iti o I'lciub with tliL aid of irenilemen at the ‘station of 
Jluncnt, two new schools haie been established at Ku/lanatty 
‘"d iuu.'llu tho Seia'epoic luis-jiouaiu b, one of wliK li, liowe\ct, 

'■ e t'l* " iut -n' luiids lias been discontinued I’lie atfimdanco 
* u h ‘-thojA VC' ibout 50 nid tlio sdiolats in the ii'innuiing 
li' j r,t(i r I .um tojirlfiliit numlx t 

I r oh I — B\ m* ant of the sub'cuption alioadj 

ii '! ,’,f i eu I ulIi !’ ( h(; j 1 Was e t.iblislnd foi the clnldicn of 
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■fche principal natives of the district This attempt to excite and 
keep alive a desiie foi superior knowledge by assemblmg, under 
the eye of the civil authoiities, the children of the first men in 
■the distiict and imp ai ting to them valuable E-uiopean mstiuction 
would, it was anticipated, be ciowned with such a measure of 
success as to encourage the natives of other drstrrcts to follow 
the example, and provide the means of a liberal educatron for 
their children Although a change has taken place rn the 
management it may he hoped that the expected effect wiH still 
follow 

Native Female Schools — ^In 1834, there was a Natrve girls’ 
school at Backeigunge in connection with the Serampoie mission, 
having 18 scholars m attendance The prospects of success are 
said to be pleasing, and the common course of education is 
pursued with as good results as the cucumstances and the tender 
age of the children wiU permit 

SECTION X 

The District op Chittagong 

Population — Exclusive of the Mugh settlers the total 
number of Bengalee inhabitants m 1801 was estimated at 
1,200,000, but this is considered a large estimate when the limited 
area and physical cucumstances of the distiict are considered 
The Mahomedans here exceed the Hindoos m the proportion of 
three to two, but many of them have adopted the Biahmanical 
doctrines of caste and purity, and it is remarkable also that, 
although Chittagong was long possessed by the adherents of 
Buddha, in 1801 it scaicely contained one Buddhist of hereditary 
growth The Bengalees live m detached houses, but at stated 
times once or twice a week assemble in open market-places to 
buy and sell 

About 1783, when Airacau was conquered by the Burmese 
a large migration of Mughs into the British teiiitoiies took place, 
some of whom adopted agricultural pursuits, but the majority 
became petty traders, while others settled as mechanics In 
1795, and in succeeding years, the migration of Mughs from 
Arracan was incessant In 1824, war with the Burmese arose, 
and led to then expulsion from Arracan and to the restoration 
-of the Mughs to their native country. 
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Theie is still a native class of Hughs in Chittagong, the 
lemains piobably of the first colonj’^ fiom Airacan that occupied 
Tiipuia, on the le-conquest of that tenitoiy fiom the Haho- 
medans The eastern hunts of the distiict have not been fullj’- 
exploied, but aie principally occupied by lude aboiiginal tribes 
moie lesembhng the Buimese than the Hindoos, and by Hughs 
The foimer do not appear to have aggregated into numeious 
societies, oi to have any dependence on a general chref of their 
respective nations Amongst the Hughs, the men have adopted 
the Bengalee dress, but the females retain that of Airacan and 
Ava They eat every thing and with any body, but do not 
intennaiiy with strangeis The southern poition of the distiict 
IS occupied by poor classes of herdsmen and families of roving 
hunteis, who catch, tame, and occasional!}^ eat wild elephants, 
the aboiigmes of the forests 

I have not met with any account of the present state of the 
Portuguese population in Chittagong beyond a general reference 
to then Ignorance and impoverished ciicumstances Chittagong 
was fiist visited by them m 1581 wheie they settled m consider- 
able numbers, and in conjunction with the Hughs oi Aiiacanese, 
infested and desolated the south-eastern quartei of Bengal 

Indigenous Elementaiy iSchools — The report made by the 
local functionaries m 1824 to the General Comnirttee stated that 
there weie many private schools in the villages around Chitta- 
gong, but then number or condition had not been ascertained 

Elementaiy Schools not Indigenous — ^In connection with 
the Seiampoie mission there aie two schools for Native boys at 
Chittagong, one of v-hich is taught m Hmdoostanee as its 
scholars are chiefly Hussulmans, and the other in Bengalee as 
it IS attended by Hindoos The number of scholars m both rs 
about 50 In the Hindoostanee school, Arabic and Persian 
ajipeai to be taught as well as Hindoostanee, which would place 
it m the rank of a school of Hahomedan learning, but I appre- 
hend some mistake, although it is expressly stated m one of the 
lepoits that six of the scholais “ veie examined in then Persian 
and Arabic attainments in which they appear very proficient 

Indigenous Schools of Learning — The official report of 1824 
nialves no mention of indigenous schools of learnmg, and it if 
piobable that few exist in this district It is, however, stated 
that thcie is much land that has been appropriated to charitable 
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pmposes, some for chmches and some foi the benefit of the poor, 
but no endowments were known at that time to exist foi the 
benefit of education 

In 1827, the Collectoi of the distiict was dnected to make 
enquiiies respeetmg a Native mstitufion suppoited by endow- 
ment, and to leport the lesult to Government He reported 
that Meer Hinja had bequeathed lands foi the endowment of a 
madiasa and that they then yielded foi the puipose of educa- 
tion not moie than lupees 1,570 pei annum, two-thiids of the 
endowment having been judicially assigned to the founder’s 
childien in the yeai 1790, that with the lemammg one-thiid the 
then incumbent Maulavi Ah Machtulul Khan Kemoun professed 
himself unable to keep up the institution on its then present 
footmg, which provided for the instruction of 50 students and 
±01 the support of three teachers, one of Arabic and two of 
Persian, that the number of students originally contemplated 
was 150, and that the buildmgs consisted of a small mosque in 
good Older and two low ranges of attached houses for the dwel- 
ling of the master and disciples, which were of little value The 
Collector suggested that the lands would realize twice their 
present rental, if put up to the highest bidder by order of Govern- 
ment, and submitted that they should be so re-let, and the pro- 
ceeds paid to the Maulavi in monthly instalments, who in return 
should periodically submit his accounts and a report of the state 
of the mstitution to the Board of Eevenue for the information 
of Government The Governor -General in Council approved this 
suggestion and it was ordered accordingly 

English Schools — An English chanty school, a branch of 
the Calcutta Benevolent Institution, exists at Chittagong in 
connection with the Serampore mission The salary of the 
teachers is fuimshed from the funds of the Benevolent Institu- 
tion, while the incidental expenses and books are supplied from 
Serampore It was instituted m 1818 for the education chiefly 
of the Homan Catholic childi'en of the place, and it is attended 
by about 120 boys who are instructed m reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography and history The young men who have been 
educated in this institution are found m many offices of respect- 
ability m the neighbourhood Some have received the command 
of small vessels, and are respected for then steadiness and good 
conduct 
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Last year another English chanty school in connection with 
the Chuich Missionai^ Society, appears to have been formed at 
Chittagong, and subsequently discontinued in the present yeai 
foi leasons which aic these — At the pressing and repeated 
applications for a schoolmasler from the civil and military 
residents of the station as well as fiom several natives, a student 
of Eishop’s college, in connection wnth the above mentioned 
Society, wac appointed, the residents at the station undeitakm^^ 
to defray all the expenses of conductmg the school A school 
room was built and 36 scholais weie registeied A grant of land 
from Government was applied for by the Collector which, with 
the sum raised on the spot, nas expected to afford means for 
keeping the school in a state of efSciency English, Persian and 
Bengalee weie taught The establishment of this school appears 
to have been disapproved by the Seiampore missronaries. who 
remarked m one of then reports that they could scarcely attri- 
bute this movement in favour of the Pioman Catholic population 
at Chittagong to a pure compassion for their misery The attend- 
ance at the Serampore mission school was injured by the com- 
petition, and the oiigmatois and supporters of the new school, 
on reconsideration, appear to have deemed it better to dis- 
continue it, and it was accordingly abohshed, and the books, 
furniture and scholars transferred to the old school 

Native Female Schools . — ^In connection with the Serampore 
mission there are two native female schools attended by about 
60 gills Both Bengalee and Hindoostanee are used to convey 
mstruction These schools are kept in a fluctuatmg state m 
consequence of the early marriages of the girls, who are removed 
just at the time when then minds are expanding, and they are 
most capable of acquiring knowledge 

SECTION XT 
The Disteict o'f Tipeea 

Population — ^In 1801, the population of this district was 
estimated at 750,000 persons in the piopoition of four Hindoos 
to tluee Mahomedans This district is the chief eastern boun- 
dary of Bengal, and its eastern limits are not yet accurately 
defined The Tripura nation or tube continue to maintain a kind 
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of independent piincipality among the eastern hills about thiity 
miles wide In featuies and manners they lesemble the moie 
eastern nations, but their piinces have adopted Hindoo names 
and usages The thiee tubes into which the Tiipuias aie divided 
aie said to speak the same language though vaiying in chaiactei 
Still fuithei towards the east between the tenitory of the 
Tripura race and the central inaccessible mountains, there is a 
wide hilly region occupied by the people called Hookies, the 
Lingach of the Burmese and Lingta of the Bengalees, who 
appear to be a martial and predatory people 

Indigenous Schools — I have no information legaidmg either 
common schools oi schools of learning in this district Hamilton 
states, perhaps too positively, that there are not any regular 
schools or seminaries wheie the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws 
and religion are taught In reply to enquiries made by the 
General Committee the local agents of Government stated in 
1823 that they could not discover that any endowments or funds 
of a public nature exist in ^Ire district, or that any giants have 
ever been made applicable to the purpose of public mstiuction 
Elemental y School not Indigenous — ^In 1820, a school was 
commenced by the Serampoie missionaries at Comillah, the 
capital of the district, encouraged by the pecuniary support of 
private individuals, but the attendance of the scholais was so 
hmited and niegulai that it was discontinued The scholars 
were the children of labourers who needed then assistance m 
the fields The local agents strongly recommend that m future 
attempts to spread education in the distiict, the ]S[at]\e 
zemindars, several of whom reside in Calcutta, should be solicited 
to give then co-opeiation which would gieatly contribute to the 
removal oi pre]udice and to the final success of the design 

SECTION XII 
The District of Mymunsing 

Population — This district is intersected through its whole 
extent by the Brahmaputra and the innumerable streams flowing 
into it and the surface of the country bemg low and flat it is 
during the height of the floods nearly submerged In 1801, 
the total population was estimated at 1,300,000 persons, and the 
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maioiitv of the inhabitants aie stated to be Mahomedans in Ihe 
piopoition of five to t-wo Hindoos 

Schools — Hamilton states that theie aie not any legular 
sein manes m this distiict foi teaching the Mahomedan law, but 
that there aie two oi thiee schools m each pergunnah foi instruc- 
tion in Hindoo learning The distiict is divided into nineteen 
peigunnahs and six tuppas, in all twenty-five local sub-divisions, 
which will give from 50 to 60 schools of Hindoo learning in the 
distiict The scholais are taught giatuitously, it being deemed 
disgiaceful to leceive money for instiuction 

Indigenous schools foi learning imply the existence of indi- 
genous elementaiy schools, but I find no menluon of them in any 
authoiity to which I have lefeiied 

The alleged non-existence of IMahomedan schools in a dis- 
tiict m which the piopoition of Mahomedans to Hindoos is as 
five to two IS inci edible 

I have not been able to discovei tliat any institution of 
education that owes its oiigin to "Kuiopean philanthiopy exists 
m this district 


SECTION XITI 

The Distbict of Sylhet 

Population — In 1801, the inhabitants of this district were 
computed at 188,245 men, 164,381 women, and 140,319 children, 
makmg a total of 492,945 in the latio of two Mahomedans to 
thiee Hindoos The numbei of houses was estimated at 103,637 
and the boats belonging to the district at 23,000 The eastern 
and southern poitions of the district aie hilly, but the northern, 
central, and western paits, are flat and submerged during the 
rams Although so large a pioportion of the whole population 
IS Mahomedan the mosques have been long going to ruin, while 
several Hindoo temples have been elected and a few merchants 
have exchanged then thatched dwellings for others of bnck and 
mortar An authorized traffic in slaves has existed here from 
time immemorial, and one of the Magistrates estimated this 
class at one-sixth of the whole population, progressively mcreas- 
ing by domestic propagation The transfer of slaves takes place 
both with and without their consent, but m the latter case only 
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the mildest tieatment can secuie the puichasei any benefit from 
his acquisition Occasionally the pooiei desciiptions of fiee in- 
habitants sell themselves when in extieme distress, and a few 
persons, piincipally slaves, are inveigled away by stiolhng 
mountebanks and mendicants Women also of the poorei 
classes, when left widows, sell then childien to piocure food 
Some have been heieditaiy slaves foi seveial geneiations and 
aie sold along with the estate on which they leside, and others 
aie impoited fiom Gachai, Gentiah, etc , lying to the noith and 
east of the distiict The slave population of Sylhet appeals to 
be piincipally divided into two classes, jftisf, debtoi slaves whose 
iaboui IS taken oi sold m payment of debt, and second, the 
descendants of such peisons The foimei, it is stated, seldom 
work out then fieedom and the lattei aie doomed to permanent 
slavery The buUc belong to the lattei class, and aie transmitted 
by the purchasers to then hens from generation to generation 
The slaves are trained up to perform useful work whether in the 
field or about the house In some of the districts many of the 
slave-holders send out such of then slaves as they can spare from 
the ordinary work m the house and field to let themselves out 
as servants or day-labourers, and receive for their own benefit 
the wages earned by them Slaves are found m the ranks of 
some of the local mihtaiy corps conducting themselves creditably 
as soldiers, and honestly yielding up then pay to then proprietors 

The tubes bordering on Sylhet are the Cosseahs, Cacharees, 
Qairows, etc , who, with the exception of the Cosseahs, appear 
to use dialects having a common origin The Cosseahs have no 
distinct written character, and for purposes of correspondence 
employ the Bengalee language and scribes These tribes, 
together with those of Assam and Munipore, merit separate 
investigation and report 

8chools > — The mformation respecting the state of education 
in this district is exceedmgly scanty Hamilton states that there 
are no regular schools and seminaries for teaching the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan law, but that m difierent places there are private 
schools wdreie boys are taught to read and write Of Mymun- 
sing the reverse was stated, that it had schools of learning, but 
nothmg was said of elementary schools It is probable that m 
!3ylhet the former are to be found as well as the latter, although 
neither may be numerous or very efficient 
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In 1827, the Collecioi of the diskict was diiected to make 
enquiiy lespecting a madiasa supported by endowments, and to 
lepoit the icsult to Govoinmenl lie lopoited that upon inves- 
tigation ho had discoveicd sunnuds of endowments foi the 
support of the shiine of SJiah Jullah, which limited the allow- 
ance to lighting it up, and to the bestow ment of alms and other 
chanties, and othei sunnuds containing piovisions for the educa- 
tion of students not attached to any public institution, that the 
latter w'cie of a vci} limited extent, and contained conditions for 
the suppoit of the grantee and his family and descendants, that 
the descendants ol the giantec pcifoimcd the obligations of the 
giant in so much as to instinct a few" disciples in their ow"n 
family, and that the parties appeared to be extremely rndigent, 
and the assigned lands not of suflieicnt importance to ment the 
interposition of Government Under these cncumstauces the 
Government resolved not to nitcifeie with the endowments of 
this madiasa 


SECTION XIV 

The District and Cit\ or hlooRSHEDABVD 

Population — This district compiises a iroition of territory 
in the unmediatc vicinity of the citv In 1801, the total popula- 
tion of the district, including the city, was estimated at 1,020,572 
persons, in the piopoition of two Hindoos to one Mahomedan 
Indigenous ElcnicntaUj Schools — Nothing is said of such 
schools by an^ of my authorities, but I deem it quite unquestion- 
able that, although possiblj not wei}" numeious, they exist to 
some extent both in the district and city 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous — ^I find mention made 
only of one such school It is in the city and is connected with 
the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Societ'^ At the close of 1834 
rt contarned U23wards of 60 regular scholars, but since the scrip- 
tures have been rntroduced as a class-book all the Brahmans and 
some other boys have left Upwards of 40 remam The higher 
classes are taught arithmetic, letter -writing, geography, etc 

Indigenous Schools of Learning — ^In 1801, there w"as said to 
be only one school in the district for instruction m the Maho- 
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meclan law, ^^hlle theie weie twenty foi mstiuction in the Hindoo 
la\is and customs It seems very piobable that the number 
both of Hindoo and jMahmiedan schools of learning was then and 
still IS much gieatei 

In Decembei, 1818, the Collectoi of jMooishedabad foiM aided 
to the Boaid of Ee\cnue the petition of one Kah Kanth Sauna, 
piajing foi the continuance to him of a pension of five lupees 
jiei mouth, vhicli had been gianted to his fathei, Jaya Earn 
N-^ava Fanchanan, by the late Malia Earn Bhawani, former 
zemmdai of Chvclloh foi the suppoit of a Hindoo 

college at that jilace The Collectoi accompanied the petition 
by a statement that the pension had. as lepicsented, been 
enjoyed bj the fathci of the petit lonei and confiimed to him by 
the Go\cinnient on the lepoit of the Collectoi in 1796, and that 
the pctitionei vas of good chaiactci and qualified foi the supeiin- 
tendeiice of the college The Ec\cnue Boaid on foiv aiding 
this petition and the Collectoi ’s lettei to the Goveinment 
obsei^ed that the pension iiad in fact lapsed to the Goveinment 
in 1811, the petitionei not being then qualified to dischaige the 
duties of the office, but that it was intended fully to asceitam 
ins fitness foi the otlico and in the cient of Ins competency to 
gne it to him “ On geneial pimciplcs, ’ the Boaid added, 
“we enteitain the opinion that pensions gianted foi the main- 
tenance of public institutions foi education and mstiuction should 
not be lesumed so long as they shall be appiopiiated bona fide 
foi the puipose foi wdiich the^' wme assigned, and we obseive on 
refeienco to oui pioceedmgs that (io^clumont has gcneially been 
pleased to continue pensions foi similai puiposes, the Boaid 
having picviously ascci tamed the qualifications of the peisons 
in wdiose fa\oui they have been gianted, and we aie accoidingly 
induced to lecommend the piescut claim to the favouiable consi- 
deiation of liis Loidship m Council ” On tins lecommendation 
the Go\eiument confiimed Kali Kanth Sauna m the leceipt of 
this pension, and upon his decease in 1821 it was by the same 
authoiity confeiied on his biothei Chaiidiasna Nyayalankaia 
whose claim w'as undisputed and who then maintained seven 
students, fi\e of them lesident m Ins house 

In July, 1822, the Collectoi of Mooishedabad foiw'aided to 
the Eevenue Boaid a petition fiom Kishanath Nyaya Pancha- 
nand, the son of Eamkisoie Saima, lepoiting the death of his 
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lathei, and piaying tlic kansfci and continuance to himself of -i 
monthly pension of five lupees which had been gianted in 1793 
foi the support of a Hindoo seminaiy at Vyspur near Golapur 
The Coliectoi lepoited the petitionci to be the heir and rightful 
claimant of the pension and well qualified for the performance 
of the duties of tlie school Undci these ciicumstances the 
transfei of the pension fioin the name of Eamlcishore Saima to 
his son Kishanath Nyaya Panchanaiid was authoiized 

Schools of Learning noi Indigenous — ^In 1826, Mr W L 
Melville, who then held the situation of Agent to the Goveinor- 
Geneial at Mooisliedabad, lepoited the establishment of a college 
and school m that city m pursuance of the oideis of Govemmenti 
in the accoin])lisIiinoiit of uliich ho staled that he had had to 
encountei some diflicultics and delays The head-maulavi and 
other principal ofFiccis vcie selected from the Calcutta college, 
with the exjiection of Maulavi hfusurat Ah, who out of deference 
to the religious tenets of the Nizam’s family was chosen from 
the Shoah sect This Natuc, liaMng been stiongly recommended 
to the llesidont by the Navab hlungle, vas appointed maulavi 
and took charge of the school, and although a man inferior in 
leaining to the teacher from the Calcutta college, he was equal 
to the duties of his appointment It is added that it was not 
easy to find persons of the Sheah sect in that part of India who 
were eminent scholais In the selection of pupils a preference 
was given to the immediate family of the Nizam, the members 
of which were encouraged to a'vail themselves of its advantages, 
but after some considerable delay, as they did not embrace the 
oppoitunit}^ of entering the institution, the resident filled up the 
nuinbei of fifty students, of wdiom six w'eie to attend the college 
and forty-four the school The Government approved the con- 
duct of Ml Melville in the establishment of this college and 
school, and instructed him to report the progress of the institu- 
tion and to submit his suggestions for its futme management 
whenever he rmght be prepared to do so He was also authorized 
to draw from the hands of the Collector of the distnct the sum 
oi rupees 4,918-6-l'5, together wuth the monthly allowance of 
ru|)ees 1,500 on the same account, bemg an annual charge of 
lupees 18,000 This institution does not appear to be under 
the direction of the General Committee, there bemg no mention 
ot it in the Committee’s report of 1832 
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EngLis-h Schools — Theie is an English school at Moorsheda- 
bad m connection with the Bengal Auxihary Missionary Society, 
but it has not succeeded so well as was anticipated, owing m a 
gieat measuie, it is believed, to the peculiar apathy of the neigh- 
bouihood and to the want of a good teacher The numbei of 
soholais and the couise of instruction are not mentioned 

At the same place and m connection with the same Society 
theie is a native oiphan asylum containmg twelve boys and 
two gills It IS not stated what language or languages aie 
employed m the asylum, but I suppose Enghsh is taught The 
orphans are instructed by one of the missionaries m various 
mechanical aits, and the rest of then time is devoted to religious 
and other mstiuction The civil surgeon of the station attends 
the orphans giatuitiously The asylum has till lately been 
entirely maintained by the liberality of a gentleman who formerly 
resided at the station Of late the numbei of orphans has so 
increased that general support is needed In a few years it is 
hoped that the institution will support itself, but at present 
there is a considerable outlay with very little return 

In (September, 1834, it was intimated through a religious 
monthly periodical that a gentleman at Bobapur m the Mooishe- 
dabad district, intended to commence two schools for teaching 
natives, in one Enghsh and Bengalee, and m the other English 
and Hindoostanee, but I have not learned whether the intention 
has been carried into effect 

Native Female Schools — There is a Native girls' school at 
Mooishedabad in connection with the Missionary Societj’ ]ust 
mentioned It is attended legulaily by about 30 children, some 
■of the elder guls read the Gospel fluently and the rest in lower 
classes are instructed in the usual native way After then daily 
lessons are completed they all repeat a catechism and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and conclude with singing one or more Bengalee hymns 

SECTION XV 

The Distbict of Beebbhoom 

Population — In 1801, the population of Beeibhoom was 
estimated at 700,000 m the proportion of thirty Hindoos to one 
Mahomedan A considerable portion of this district is hilly, 
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jungly, and thinly inhabited Higliway depredations were 
tiequent, chiefly committed on Hindoo pilgrims journeying 
thiough the foiests to the sanctuary at Baidyanath, where there 
IS a celebrated temple dedicated to Siva In 1814 an aiiange- 
ment was made with t]io petty lull chiefs of the western jungles 
to secuie then own abstinence from plundeiing, and also their 
assistance towards the suppression of lobbeiies peipetiated by 
others 

huhgenovi Schools ^ — find no account of the state of 
indigenous education in this distiict Hamilton is silent on the 
subject, and m reply to inquiries made bj the General Committee 
in 1823, the local Agent of Government stated that there vere 
no seminal les foi the lustiuction of youtli in the district, either 
public 01 piivalc, and, as I suiipose must be undeistood, either 
elemental y oi learned If. as I suspect, this statement is in- 
coiiect, it IS the moie exliaoidinaiy, because the agent appears 
to have taken a great deal of trouble to collect mfoianation 
legaiding the means existing m the distiict supposed to be 
applicable to the encouiagement of education From the analogy 
oi othci neighbour jng districts, it seems incredible that there 
should be no schools of any kind amongst a population m which 
theie IS a piopoition of tliiity Hindoos to one Mahomedan 

la 1820, a Hindoo named Saiban.md, A\ho claimed succession 
to the oihee of ojha oi high-piiest of the temple of Baidyanath 
aheady mentioned, made an offei to the Govcinnient thiough the 
local agent to give 5,000 rupees as an endowment for a iNative 
school in the distiict on condition that his claim to the succession 
of the ojhaship might be sanctioned and estabhshed by the 
authority of Government Fiom a notice of this transaction 
contained m the lecoids of the General Committee, it w’-ould 
appeal that he actually sent the money to the Collector’s office, 
and that in addition to the establishment of a school he washed 
it to be in pait, expended on the excavation of a tank at Sooiy, 
the chief towm of the distiict The offei w''as declined, and 
ISaibanand informed that he must abide the legular adjudication 
of the law courts on his claim, wffiich proved unfavourable 

The acting Agent and' Collector in Beeibhoom in 1823 seems 
to have considered that the funds of the temple were liable to 
be applied to the establishment of public institutions, but it does 
not appear on wffiat grounds this opinion w^as formed Accordmg 
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to ono account the collections of the tomjile aveiage 30,000 lupees 
]ici annum the amount depending on the numbei and libcialdjv 
of the pilmims Accoidmg to an ofiicial esimiato made in 1822. 
tlie ic'^omccs of the temple woio supposed to be 1, '50, 000 lupees 
annualK A specific fact, stated is that in taio months the 
collections amounted to 15,000 lupces, but. it is not said lAliether 
till' l\\o months ^\ele in the season of the Acai when the temple 
IS most fiequented The piesent appiopiiation of the levenuo 
aflei pinvulmg, 1 conclude, foi the ciiiicnt expenses of the 
temple, is to the supjioil of leligioiis mendicants and dcAotees 
M lie 'll linq Aqent and (’nlleeloi jiho sulanitted two statements 
of the qviantiti of land dedicated to \aiious lehgious puiposes, 
e\)>ies‘-inq at tiu' same tune the ojnnion that the jiioduce of 
th (‘se (iidowmeiiis m qoneinlK estianged fiom the puiposes to 
which It was oiiginalK do\oted and enjo\ed In poisons who 
lia\e no d inn to it ITe si., ms to hu\o considcicd that these 
endowments also weie a]iphc ible to puiposes ot educ.ition but 
the leasrais f)f t]i,. ojiunnii ue not gneii 'J’he statements wcie 
pnpaicd fiom tin' public leqistnes of land and I subjoin them 
nitre noiiemq line onh then qcnnnl lesulis These nio that 
m tv. ent\-tw(j ijejgmmahs time aie 8,318 beoehas besides 30 
sep'i.iti moil/ lbs oi Mllaqes of ihunflu} 1 mds 1(1331 bieeba" 
of noT lands, ,3.033 bceghas of chiraght lands, and 1,015 bceghas 
of pnniivr lands In fifiiin otlici peigimnabs that had been 
tlmn icCiiitli Ij.ansfeiied fiom the distnct of Mooisbcdabad to 
tbit of J^ferbiioom time aic 1,8.31 Ixeglins of dcu'oiini and 1C2 
of -piToHuT lands, mahmg (lie whole nmount 32 877 bceghas of 
land bt ‘ uh s .30 \illages J lia\c added to the statements o 
bnef expianation of (he distmctne tcims cmplo\cd to descube 
the dincH nt soils of endowed lands, .ind T ha\e lecoidcd these 
rndowninits m tins place because thev weie m some way con- 
net ti d m the imiul of the neting Aqenl .md (’olieittii with the 
means cxisimg m the disfnel foi the piomolion of education, 
but J would not be undei stood to express a concinrcncc m the 
opinion, 11 it was entei tamed, that then application to such a 
puijiose could be londeicd legally obligaton As fav ns I can 
nsoei 1.1111 fiom the toims emphned to dcsciibc them they Qie 
icligious endowments With the voluntaiy consent of the 
holdeis, they nic, as T undoi stand, capable of being applied to 
promote education when viewed as a lohgious duty, but wnthout 
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that consent it would be unjust to employ them for such a pur- 
pose, and it would also be imprudent by the employment of 
questionable means m puisuit of a gieat public object, such as 
national education, to louse the leligious feelmgs of the country 
against it 

Elementary School not Indigenous — ^In connection with the 
Baptist Missionary Society at the head station of the distnct, 
theie is a Bengalee School having about 60 scholais 

English School — ^In connection with the same Society there 
IE an English school at the head station having also about 50 
scholaist but no paiticulai account is given of the course of 
instiuction 

Mention is also made of two young men at this station 
eageily pursuing the study of English who had previously 
acquired a knowledge of Sansciit These young men appear to 
be the remnants of a piejiaiatoiy giammai -school which the 
manageis of the Seiampoie college attempted to establish in 
Beeibhoom, and which they were afterwards under the necessity 
of abandoning The idea was that in such a grammar-school 
natne Christian youths should pass thiough a couise of gramma- 
tical studies and finally lesort to the college, wheie they should 
continue tour oi five yeais for the completion of then education 
it was found, however, that the} could not be prevailed on to 
remain and pursue their studies at Seiampore, m consequence 
of the apprehension of sickness W'hich they legaided as certain 
to follow a removal fiom then native an to that place 

Native Female School — Theie weie at one time several 
schools foi Native gnls in Beeibhoom, but they have all been 
foimed into one Central School which is m connection with the 
Calcutta Baptist Female School Society Until lately it con- 
tamed upwards of eighty guls, but since the huikaree employed 
to collect them was dismissed, and especially smce the employ- 
ment of Christian instead of non-Chiistian teachers, the school 
has fallen away fully one-haK, there being at the date of the last 
report only forty girls on the list Almost all attend m the 
morning, but there is always a considerable deficiency m the 
afternoon Beadmg, vaiting, cyphering, sewing, and Christian 
instruction are the exercises of the school 
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Appendix to Section XV 

(Exti acted irom the Becords of the General Committee of Pubhe 

Instruction) 

Statement specifyingi the qtiantity of Lands as Deivottur, etc , 
situated in the under-mentioned Pergunnahs in Zillali Beerhhoom 


Names of Pergunnahs 

Dewottur 

Land 

Nazr 

Chiraghi 

Pirotiur 


Total Lands 


Bs K 

G 

Bs K 

1 

X 

Bs K G 

Bs K G 

Bs K G 

Butbuh Sing 

792 14 

0 

1,408 15 

0 


0 


9 

2,409 15 

0 

Suroop Sing 

1,224 17 

0 

608 11 

0 

873 10 

0 

195 6 

0 

2,402 9 

0 

Hunpoor 

872 12 

0 

1,825 11 

0 


0 

8 6 

1 

2,247 8 

0 

Tuppdah Mahomedabas 

60 10 

0 

93 10 

0 

43 17 

0 



193 3 

0 

Sahik Mouressur 

837 4 

0 

100 0 

0 

115 17 

0 

62 2 

0 

616 8 

0 

Kootulpoor 

846 19 

0 

209 0 

0 

8 10 

0 

46 16 


1,096 6 

0 

Jngnoojol 

688 16 

0 

6,827 2 

4 

130 6 

0 

193 1 

B 

7,739 4 

4 

Ehumu Burrob 

217 11 

0 

921 18 

0 



84 6 


1,173 14 

0 

Ekburshahea 

101 16 

0 

617 12 

10 

2,483 6 

10 

66 18 


3,158 7 

0 

Ebulania 

606 14 

16 

CO 11 

0 

696 10 

0 

187 2 


1,400 17 

16 

Durree Jlouressur 

41 14 

0 



231 6 

0 



287 10 

0 

Shah Allampoor 

983 19 

18 

1,289 17 

0 

189 6 

10 

97 1 


2,460 8 

8 

Aleenugger 

123 4 

0 

268 16 

0 

181 8 

0 



6,237 0 

0 

Sanhhoom 

1,084 4 

0 

289 16 

0 

80 1 

0 

1 6 


1,855 7 

0 

Talook Soopoor 

284 10 

0 

1,146 6 

0 

10 14 

0 

86 19 


1,442 9 

0 

Koondahit Kurrea 

8 12 

0 







8 12 

0 

Poorunderpoor 

11 13 

0 

88 4 

0 

43 14 

0 

26 4 

0 

150 2 

0 

Hookmopoor 

698 15 

0 

61 4 

0 





729 19 

0 

Bhoorkoondoh 

69 11 

0 





6 11 

0 

91 12 

0 

Noonee 



C97 10 

0 

234 18 

0 



982 8 

0 

MuPoopoor 



0 1 

0 

267 17 

1 

0 



276 18 

0 

Total 

8,848 16 

13 

10,831 14 

14 


B 

1,016 10 

0 

30,781 16 

7 


In Tuppah Sarfiet, Deogtar, DewolturL gg 
Mouzas of Bydeenath rhakooi, j 


ZiiLAH Beebbhoom , I J M GABEETT, 

The 20th Kovembet , 1820 ^ Acting CoUectoi 
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Staiement specifying the quantity of Lands as Dewottur, etc , 
situated in the undei -mentioned Peigunnahs transferred 
fiom MooisJiedahad to ZiUah Beerhhoom 


Names of Pergurmalis 

Dewotter 

Land 

Nazr 

Chiraghi 

Piroftur 

Total Land 


Bs K G 

Bs K G 

Bs K G 

Bs K G 

Bs K G 

Pergunnah Shahsulampore 

94 12 16 



1 0 15 

95 13 5 

„ Kargaong 

403 10 11 



7 2 0 

410 12 16 

„ Mul ooree 

19 5 0 




19 5 0 

,, Shajadpore 

228 15 0 



6 6 0 

234 14 15 

„ Eassupore 

22 3 0 



3 14 0 

25 19 0 

„ Rooloonpore 

15G 5 10 




150 5 10 

,, Katgurr 

130 8 6 



6 7 0 

235 15 G 

„ Tooarlbraliempore 

25 2 0 



10 2 0 

85 4 0 

,, Futtehsing 

76 3 0 



16 8 

76 8 0 

,, Dho^a 




1 17 0 

1 17 0 

„ Shcerpore 

116 19 10 



20 9 5 

137 9 5 

,, Futehsmg 

203 13 0 



97 2 0 

306 15 0 

II Eootubpore 

279 8 8 



6 3 0 

285 11 8 

Chulleb Gulooltah 

74 2 10 



2 0 0 

76 2 10 

I, Bunhat 

6 0 0 




6 0 0 

Total 

1,934 2 6 




2,0''6 12 15 


BEFRBnOOlI, I J M GARRETT, 

The 20th A^oreinbcr, 1823 ) Acting Cdllcctm 

Deivottw lauds are lands given by wealthy Hindoos to 
Biahmans loi the maintenance of lehgion, m honom of the gods, 
and foi the acquisitions of leligious meiit The nature and 
extent of the obligation imposed by the endowment can be 
coiiectly understood only by a reference m each case to the terms 
m which it IS expressed, but, m general, grantees are not much 
restricted m the apphcation of the property, and they sometimes 
employ part of it m chanty and m promotmg leainmg 

Nam lands aie such as are devoted by wealthy Musalmans 
to the use o± those who give themselves up to the service ‘'f 
God, sometimes the land is retained m the hands of the owner, 
and the revenue derived from it is distributed with his own hands 
to the devout and needy 

Ghnaghi lands are those the produce of which is devoted by 
Musalmans to defray the expenses attending the performance of 
certain religious services in honour of a jnrr or deceased spuitual 
guide to whom the religious merit is transferred 
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Pirottur are those which aie applied to the same puiposes 
with this difPeience that the merit is tiansfeiied to any deceased 
saint whom it may be desned to honoui 

SECTION XVI 
The District of Bajshahi 

PopvJation — In 1801, the numbei of inhabitants was esti 
mated in lound numbeis at 1,500,000 m the piopoition of two 
Hindoos to one Mahomedan Fiom the beginning of July to 
the end of Novembei the distiict is nearly submeiged 

Indigenous Elementaiy Schools — ^I do not find m any pub- 
lication 01 authority the slightest lefeience to the state of 
elementaiy education m this distiict, although it is not to be 
supposed that the inhabitants aie entnely indiffeient to the 
instiuction of then childien 

Elementanj School not Indigeous — In a lettei published 
in one of the monthly journals dated Septembei, 1834, fiom 
liampoie Bauleah, I find mention made of a school at that 
undei the superintendence of an English gentleman, but no 
account is given of it except by saying that it was succeeding 
beyond expectation 

Indigenous Schools of Learning — Theie is no doubt that m 
this distiict theie aie seveial schools of Hindoo learning, but I 
find no mention of any of them except two which aie suppoited 
by an allowance fiom Government In June, 1813, the Collectoi 
of Eajshahy foiwaided to the Eevenue Boaid a petition from 
Kassessur ©achusputy, Govmdiam Siihat, and Huiiam Surma 
Buttachaijee, statmg that then father had received from Earn 
Bhowannee an allowance of 90 rupees pei annum foi the support 
of a college, which allowance on the decease of then father had 
been continued to then elder biothei till his decease, and that 
since the date of that event they had kept up the establishment, 
and, therefore, prayed that the allowance might be continued to 
them 

The Collectoi conoboiated the averments m this petition, 
observing that Kassessur discharged the duties of one college in 
the town of Nattore, and that his two brothers had established 
another m the Mofussil 
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The Kevenue Boaid, in foi wauling the Collectoi’s lettpi and 
the petition to Goveinment, obseived that the pension had been 
confeiied by the authoiity of Goveinment on the late Chundar 
Sikai Turlianshes foi his life, on a lepiesentation horn the 
Collectoi that he had no othei means of subsistence, and was 
piopeily qualified and taught the sciences giatis, that he was 
attended by many students, W'-as the only capable teacher m 
JNattoie, and that the continuance of his pension might be 
deemed a public benefit 

The Revenue Boaid fuithei submitted that, as it appeared 
the bi othei s maintained the institutions of then fathei m full 
efficiency, the pension might be continued to them and then 
hens m peipetuity, on the condition of then continuing to uphold 
these establishments undei the supei vision of the local agents of 
the Biitish Goveinment The Bengal Goveinment fully 
acquiesced m this suggestion, and sanctioned the payment of the 
allowance of 90 lupees pei annum on the condition stated by the 
Revenue Boaid 


SECTION xvn 

The District of Eangpur 

Poimlation — This is one of those distiicts on which Dr 
Buchanan reported, but that copy of his reports which has been 
letamed in India is defective on this district Only one volume 
lemams on Rangpui out of three oi four of which the report on 
this district originally consisted, and the missing volumes con* 
tamed the chapter which, m conformity with the arrangement 
he adopted m his reports on othei districts, he most probably 
devoted to education Hamilton apparently had an opportumty 
of inspecting the original Buchanan reports at the India House- 
which, it IS beheved, are complete 

In 1809, Di Buchanan estimated the population at 2,725,000 
persons, of whom 11,536,000 were Mahomedans, 1,194,350 were 
Hindoos, and the remainder 4,650 are called mfidels, by which 
teim it IS probably meant that, without embracing either the 
Hmdoo 01 Mahomedan faith, they letam the aboriginal super- 
stitions of the countiy The principal sect among the Hindoos 
JR that of the worshippers of the female deities The whole- 
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numbei of Biahmans m 1809 was estimated at about 6,000 
famibes, oi one-foity-tbiid of the whole Hmdoo population The 
piopoidion of the Mahomedan to the Hindoo population is about 
ten to nme, and the faith of the foimei is stated to be daily 
gaming giouud, but the adheients of the two religions aie on 
the most fiiendly teims 

The follouung aie the divisions of the population with legaid 
to occupation — 


Pei sons who do not work 343,000 

Aitihcers 326,000 

Cultivatois 2,066,000 


Total 2,735,000 


The gieat faimeis m Eangpui aie mostly Biahmans, Kayas- 
thas, and Mahomedans of some lank Pew especially of the 
older families ever visit each other, but live suiiounded with 
dependents and flatteieis, especially mendicant vagrants Some 
families pretend to be of divme oiigm, otheis aie descended from 
pimces who have governed the country, but a great majoiity of 
those who possess the most valuable lands aie new men who have 
purchased then estates at auction Time in this distiict is 
measuied by clepsydias or water-clocks Domestic slaveiy 
exists especially along the Noithern Prontier, and female piosti- 
tution IS in a lemaikable mannei systematised Education 
geneially is in a veij^' low state, on which account almost every 
person employed in any high department of the revenue oi police 
IS a stranger Eew persons m the district are qualified for the 
occupation even of a common clerk or writer Some of the 
strangers bring their famihes with them, but by far the greater 
number leave them m then native district, and consider them- 
selves as undergoing a species of banishment The small farmers 
are very timid and totally lUiteiate Eive or six farmlies 
commonly unite under one chief man, who settles the whole of 
their transactions with then landlords, and to whose guidance 
they entnely smiender themselves Throughout the district the 
most opulent merchants and landholders have no better habita- 

10— 1326B 
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tions than the huts constiucted of stiaw mats precisely of tli“ 
same foim and appeal ance as those of the lowest peasantry, but 
in gieatei numbei and laigei dimensions 

Eangpui has on its fiontiei Nepal, Bhootan, Gooch Behai 
Assam, and the countij^ of the G-aiiows horn which it is 
sepal ated, not by laige iiveis, lofty mountams, oi any othei 
natuial land-maik, but bj' imagmaiy and ill-defined boundaiies 
Indigenous Elcmcnfaiy Schools — ^In the absence of Br 
Buchanan’s account of the state of education, the answers made 
by the canoongoes of the distiict to the cuculai mqunies of the 
General Committee m 1823 afioid some mfoimation on which 
apparently dependence niaj'^ be placed The mfoimation thus 
given to the Committee was communicated m a singularly ill- 
digested foim, but attei comj)aimg the various statements which 
it includes, it would appeal that in fourteen out of nineteen 
sub-divisions of the district there were no elementary schools 
whatever, and that, m the remaining five, there were ten 
Bengalee schools and two Persian ones for elementary instruc- 
tion In some of the sub-divisions having no common schools, 
parents, to supply the want of them, either employ teachers in 
then own houses in whose instructions the children of neighbour- 
ing families are allowed to paitici 2 rate, or themselves mstiuct 
then own children The employment of a private tutor and still 
more jiaiental instruction would appear to be very common 
In some instances Hindoos are mentioned as teachers of Persian 
schools, and Mahomedans of Bengalee ones In these schools 
the monthly payment for the instruction of one boy is from two 
to four and eight annas and even one rupee The numbei of 
boys m one school did not exceed twelve, and there was some- 
times as small a numbei as three taught by one master In 
this district the boys are described as attendmg school from then 
seventh or eighth to then fifteenth year The canoongoes almost 
umfoimly speak of the advantage which the district would derive 
from the encouragement given to education by Government 
Indigenous Schools of Learning — ^Hamilton on the state of 
leainmg m this district saj’^s that a few Brahmans have acquned 
sufhcient skill m astronomy to construct an almanac, and five or 
six Pundits instruct youth m a science named Again, or magic, 
comprehending astrology and chuomanc}^ The latter is reckoned 
a higher science than the calculation of nativities, and is mono- 
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poilsed by the sacred oidei The Mahomedans, he adds, having 
no wise men of then own, consult those of the Hindoos This 
•account of the state of learning is veiy unfavouiable and is not 
quite collect The Againa shastia does not meiely teach astro- 
logy and chiiomancj’’, but is also occupied with the iitual obser- 
vances of modem Hmdooismi and it is not the only branch of 
learning taught m the schools 

Thom the details furnished by the canoongoes, it appeals 
that m nine sub-divisions of the distiict theie are 41 schools of 
Sanslait learning containing each fiom 5 to 25 scholais, who aie 
taught giammai, geneial liteiatuie, ihetoiic, logic, law, the 
mythological xioems, and aslionomy, as well as the Agama 
shastia The students often piosecute then studies till they 
aie thiity-hve and even foity ycais of age, and aie almost m- 
vaiiably the sons of Biahmans They aie suppoited m vaiious 
ways — ^hist, by the hbeiahty of those learned men who mstiuct 
them, secondly, by the piesents they leceive on occasions of 
invitation to leligious festivals and domestic celebiations, thiidly, 
by then lelations at home, and fouithly, by beggmg, lecourse 
being had to one means when otheis fail The instiuctois are 
enabled to assist then pupils, sometimes fiom then own indepen- 
dent means, sometinles tiom the occasional gifts they leceive 
fiom otheis, and sometimes fiom the pioduce of small endow- 
ments At least ten aie stated to have small giants of land for 
the support of learning, one of these consisting of 25 beeghas 
of Biahmottui land, and anothei of 176 beeghas of Lalchnay 
land The quantity of land m the othei cases is not mentioned, 
but it is not stated to be geneially Biahmottur 

In one instance it is stated that the ownei of the estate oa 
which the school is situated gave the Pundit a yeaily piesent of 
32 lupees, and in anothei instance a monthly allowance of 5 or 
8 lupees In a thud instance the Pundit of the school hved on 
his patiimony, and at the same time acted as family piiest to 
the zemmdai 

English School — The following details relate to a school 
established at Suigeemaiee m Pangpui I have no mfoimation 
of the piesent condition of this school, if it continues to exist, 
but the paiticulais of its origin and progress up to a recent date 
are heie lecoided 
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In June, 1826, Mr David Scoit who held the situation of 
Agent to the Goveinoi-Geneial on the noith-easteni fiontiei of 
Bengal and Civil Coininissionei at Bnngpui, called the attention 
of the Bengal Government to thd lude and baibaious state of 
the inhabitants of the Gaiiow mountains, and enclosed copies 
and extiacts of a coiiespondence which had passed between bun 
and Mr W B Baylej^ Seciclaij to the Goveinment, relative to 
the establishment of a mission foi the civilization and conversion 
to Christianity of the Gaiiow mountaineeis The advantages 
to be expected fiom this measure, he obseiwed, weie obvious and 
impoitant, and weie detailed in a letter from the late Bishop 
Heber to Mr Bayley, of which an extract vas tiansmitted foi 
lecoid The project u^as as follows — ^fiist, that an European 
in the chaiactei of a missionaij' and apothecaiy should be 
stationed at Suigeemaiee or some othei convenient spot in that 
neighbourhood, secondl}’', that a school foi the education of 40 
Ganow boys should be established undei the supeimtendence 
of the missionaiy upon the geneial pimciples vhich weie recom- 
mended by Bishop Hebei m his letter appended with the other 
papeis to the lepoit, and thiidly, that the surplus net collections 
derivable from the Ganow markets should be appropriated to 
the purposes of the mission, winch surplus, it was cu dilated, 
would amount annually to about 6,000 or 8,000 sicca rupees 

The Vice-President in Council acquiescmg m the suggestions 
of Ml Scott, resolved on the 12lh October 1826, to estabhsh a 
school at Suigeemaiee or at some other convenient place in the 
neighbourhood, to be under the superintendence of Mr Scott, 
for the education of 40 Gaiiow’- boys, upon the general principle 
recommended by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the children to 
be taught to read and wnite then own language in the Bengalee 
character, also the Bengalee language m w'^hich there are many 
printed books and tracts available for then instruction which -t 
wms presumed the children w’’ould soon learn to translate from 
the Bengalee into the Ganow language, and thus be mstru- 
mental m dissemmatmg useful knowledge, and that some of 
the more mtelligent boys should be mstiucted m the Enghsh 
language 

At the recommendation of Bishop Hebei, Mr Valentine 
William Hurley, apothecaiy to the European mvahd estabhsh- 
ment at Chunar, was appomted the schoolmaster wuth a monthly 
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salaiy of Es 200 to have a native assistant at a monthly salaiy 
of Es 50, foity boys to have each foi fom lupees pei month, 
Es 160, and foi seivants and othei contingencies, Es 40 pei 
month, making a total monthly expense of Es 450 oi pei annum 
Es 6,400 A faim was to be established, if piacticable, and 
useful buildings to be elected, and the expense to be defrayed 
out of the suiplus collections horn the Ganow markets In 
October, 1827, Mi Huiley lelmqmshed this appomtment partly 
because the scale of the allowances did not fully meet his expecta- 
tion, and partly because he felt desnous lathei to confine himself 
to medical duties, piofessmg not to have sufi&cient skill in the 
Bengalee language to qualify him foi a teacher in that language 
In June, 1828, Mi Scott communicated to Government 
an offei vshich had been made by the Eeveiend Mi Fenwick> 
a Baptist missionaiy resident at Sylhet, to undertake the superin- 
tendence of the Ganow school and the other arrangements for 
the impioveinent of the Gaiiows, but as this gentleman had 
large family dependent upon him, it was proposed to augment 
the allowance to be enjoyed by him to 300 rupees per month 
Mr Scott stated that in an mteiwiew with the Ganow chiefs 
he had communicated to them the intention of Government to 
Send a missionaij'- for then instruction, at which they unanimous- 
ly expressed their great satisfaction, that he also had taken 
an opportunity of consulting some of the more intelhgent priests 
on the subject and that all the objections of those persons could 
be obviated and then good-will secured, that he had been careful 
to select a healthy site for the mission, and that m order to 
clear it he proposed to establish some Ganow farmlies with 
tfarmmg apparatus at an expense of about 5,000 rupees, and a 
native doctor for the school establishment for the instruction of 
the priests in the use of medicines 

Ml Scott’s proposals were approved and sanctioned, with 
the exception of his nomination for the appointment of school- 
master, for vhich apjiointment the Government selected Mr 
James Eeimie, the junior teacher of English and Geography in 
the Hindoo college at Calcutta, a young man of good character 
who spoke the Bengalee language fluently Mr Eeimie pro- 
ceeded to his station m July, 1828, but the insalubrity of the 
climate proved fatal to him, and he died at Surgeemaree on the’ 
19th November following, leaving a widow and three young 
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clii]dicn A '.liOHg nppcnl A\as oindo in ihcir bclialf to the libeial 
conpidciation of Goveinnient, wlio dncctcd that they should be 
enabled to ictuiii to the Picpidency at the public expense ft 
fmthei appeals tbatr ilic Goveininent, under the circumstances 
ot iMi Keinno’s death, hcsit itcd to appoint a successor, leaving 
the school foi the piesent to be managed by such means as the 
Coinmi'^sionci had it in his pouei to pioMdc It mav be feaied 
that All Scott-’s subsequent death may have led to its abandon- 
ment, but 1 hoAC no positive infoimation to that effect 

Naiih( Fcnidle Ediuaiinn — In Pangpui it is considered 
highh impiopei to bc'^tow an} ediie.itioii on noinen, and no man 
would main a giil who was hnowii lo be capable of leading, but 
as gills of lank aic usuall} maiiicd about eight >cais of age, and 
contimie to live with then famiho'- foi foui oi five yeais after 
wards the luisbands aic ‘sometimes deceived, and find on leceiv- 
ing then wives th, it, ifici mannge the} have acquiicd that soit 
oi knowledge which n supposed to lie most inauspicious to then 
husbands Although this female ciudilion scaiccl} ever proceeds 
fiuthci than being able to mdife .i letter and to examine an 
account, }et it has licen the moans of icscuing many families 
from thieatened dcstiuction 

The women of lank live much less dissipated hvms than the 
men, and aie geiieiallv bettei fitted foi the management of their 
estates, on which account thev aie consideied intolerable 
nuisances bv the hnipies who seek to piev on then husbands 
and to plunder then estates 


SECTION XVIII 
The District of Dinajpur 

Population — In 1808, the total population of the district wa» 
estimated by Dr Buchanan at 3,000,000 of persons, of w^hom 
2,100,000 were Mahomedans and 900,000 Hmdoos, or m the 
proportion ot seven of the former to three of the latter The 
Hindoos appear at one time to have been almost entnely extu- 
pated, most of those now’’ in the district being the progeny of 
newcomers The greater part of the landlords are new men who 
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have recently puichased then estates, and who weie foimeily 
eithei meichants, manufactuieis, agents of landholdeis, oi 
native olhceis of Government The old zemindais aie eithei the 
piey oi religions mendicants oi aie totally abandoned to sottish 
dissipation Of the Hmdoo population only 70,000 belong to the 
puie tubes, the lemaindei being impuie, veiy low, oi utteilj 
degraded Slaves are not numerous They were mostly pur- 
chased duimg the great famine of 1769 and the scaicity of 1787, 
but they turned out so idle and careless that then emploj'^ment 
was found much moie expensive than that of hired labourers 
The following are the piincipal towns — Dina'jpui containing in 
1808 about 5,000 houses and 30,000 inhabitants, Malda 3,000 
houses, Gain 3,000, and Raygunge 1,000 

Indigenous Elemental y Schools — The state of elementary 
education in this district is, according to Di Buchanan, very 
low Natives of the district quahfied to hold any office supenoi 
to that of a common cleik aie difficult to be found, and of course 
stiangeis fill the principal offices both public and private 

The district has twenty-two police sub-divisions of which 
thirteen contam 119 elementaiy ‘Bengalee schools and nine 
Persian ones, nine of the sub-divisions having no elementaiy 
schools whatever In the towns of Dina]pui and Malda the 
average number of scholars to each master is about 20 and the 
fees are from four to eight annas a month, according to the 
progress the children have made On an average the fees aie six 
annas each oi seven and a half rupees a month foi 20 scholars, 
which m this district is a decent income, but in country places 
the average number of scholars does not exceed twelve, and the 
fees are from one to four annas, or on an average two and a half 
annas a month, so that the total average income is only one 
rupee and 14 annas a month Even these small fees are beyond 
the reach of the bulk of the people, so that, were not many 
parents at the pains to mstiuct their own children, ver’y few 
would be able to read and write Even with this assistance Dr 
Buchanan is of opimon that not more than one-sixteenth of the 
men born in this district acqune these accomplishments 

The Persian schools are nearly as much frequented by 
Hmdoos as by Mahomedans, for the Persian language i& consi- 
dered as a requisite accomplishment for every gentleman, and 
it IS absolutely necessai*y for those who are candidates for offices 
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111 the conils of ].n\ The iiiimboi of pupils in ilie clisliict i? 
veiy small, and mosL of Uio jicoplc of any rank oi wealth have 
thou childion mstiuc-iod by piivaic i.utois who are piocuiable 
on the most modeiatc icims The studies usually pursued are 
iorms ioi coiicspondcncc, juocess of law, and legendaiy tales 
The Jlmdooslanoo uould appear lo be only colloquially known 
to tlie population, and the people of bighci lauk teach their 
children to speak a high style of it, consisting almost entirely ol 
Aiabic and Peisian tcims Although Mahomedans form the 
majoiity of the population, and the ITindoostanee is geneially 
undoistood, .yet it is not t.aught in any school noi spoken hy the 
common people who have eithei adoplcd oi never relinquished 
the dialect of Bengal 

Di Buchanan c\pi esses the sound and judicious opinion 
that no consideiablc impio^cmcnt in the education of Indian 
■^ouih can be hoped loi until each populai language has obtained 
some books titled to icndei the common people 'uisei and better 
He adds that the books wanted foi this disliict should be com 
posed by Mahomedans, who aie (he majoiity of the people, and 
aie most in want of insliuciion 

Elcniciiiai ij Scliool not /adu/oious — The wife of a mission- 
aij 111 connccluui with tlie Scianpioic inissioii lias established a 
boys’ school at Sadliavivlial in tins distiict, wlieie eveiy pievious 
attempt of the kind had pioved aboitive She has had a legular 
attendance of full 20 childien, and hei continual supeiintendence 
has secuicd a veiy gialifying piogiess in the scholais At the 
beginning tbeie w'as only^ one boy m the place wdio was knowm 
to be able to lead, but now' the wdiole of the first class lead the 
New Testament, and a numbei moie aie advancing to the same 
degree of pioficiency 

Indtgenotis Schools of Learning — Of the tw'enty-two sub- 
divisions of the district, there are fifteen wuthout any schools of 
Jeammg, and the remaining seven have only sixteen schools 
Most oi the teach eis possess lands w'hich enable them to piovide 
for then owm subsistence as w'ell as that of then pupils, and they 
receive gilts from all Hindoos of any distinction Thcic is, how- 
ever, no necessity for a person w'ho holds these lands to instruct 
youth, and Avheii the celebiity of a teacher has procured large 
giants of land, his hens, although they continue to enjoy the 
estate, aie not bound to teach. They may retain the high tit o 
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of Pundit without devoting themselves to the business of instiue- 
tion, or they may even betake themselves to the degiadmg 
affairs of the woild without foifeiting the property Veiy much, 
however, to the credit of the Biahmans, such a neglect is not 
usual, and one son of the family continues geneially to profess 
the instruction of youth If there aie other sons they follow 
then natural inclination With such a system, howevei liberal 
it may be in appearance, and to whatever merit the individual 
professors are justly entitled, it must be evident that the work 
of education will go on but slowly It is even to be feared that 
it would altogether stop, were it not for the chanty which usually 
follows considerable reputation as a teacher 

Students usually commence the study of the Sanskrit 
language about twelve years of age, after they have been rnstruct- 
ed in the knowledge taught m the elementary schools The 
principal studies are, as elsewhere m Bengal, grammar, law, and 
metaphysics, and less frequently the philosophrcal theology of 
the Veds, the ritual of modern Hmdooism, and astronomy, to 
which may be added medicine or rather magic 

The Vaidyas or medical tribe, and even some rich Kayasthas, 
are permitted to study such poi^tions of Sanskrit literature as 
have been composed by wrse men, but they are excluded from 
whatever is supposed to be of divine ongm and authority Dr 
Buchanan remarks that the exclusrveness with which Sanskrit 
learning has been appropriated to the sacred tnbe may have 
tended to increase the general ignorance, but that there can be 
no doubt that those who possess it enjoy very considerable advan- 
tages over then countrymen The Biahmans generally speak- 
ing have an intelligence and acuteness far beyond other Hmdoos , 
and he further thinks that they are subject to fewer vices, and 
that those persons will be found to approach nearest then’ good 
qualities who ate admitted even to the porch of science Here 
as well as elsewhere it will be found that although intellectual 
cultivation and moral excellence are neither identical nor always 
concomitant, yet the addiction to mtellectual pursuits and enjoy- 
ments, coeteiis paiibus, leads to the elevation and improvement 
of the moral character Amongst the multiplied means, there- 
fore, which civilization and philanthropy will suggest for the 
reformation of a whole people, let us not altogether neglect one 
•of which, howevei unfamiliar it may be to our conceptions. 
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expeiience has Gslabhsliod Uio ulilii}, and ^\hIch lias in fact been 
the salt oi the oaith, piesemng tlic counliy for centmies past 
amid gencial debasement and coiiujition fiom total ignorance 
and depiavation 

Jt doc'' not appeal tliai tboio is nn\ school in i\liicb Arabic 
01 tiho sciences of the iMaliomodans aic (aught, — a leraarlrable 
tact icspcoling a jiopuloiis distuct in mIiicIi so laigo a proportion 
oi the inliabitants is Mahoniedan 

Although some of the I^fnboniednn juiesfs can lead the 
poitionsof the Koifin lliat -no .ippiofinaf erl foi r'ciltiin ccicnioiiKs 
yet J)i liuclinnan licard a gcncial complaint fiom tlie hazis that 
few undeistood a single MOid of that language, and that the 
gieatci jiail had nieai^ lenincd the pttssages h\ loto so as to 
enable them to peifoim the ccionionies 

NaiiV( FcimiU Edueniton — dhe educiition of native females 
vould apjic'ii to be iieucd in flic same liciht in Ibis distiict as m 
Eangpiu Women aio not onl\ not educated, but the idea of 
educating them cion m tlic most olomentnn knowledge is 
treated with contempt and c%oii lepiobation 
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Appendix to Section Xi nTT 


Extiaoted frovi the Geneial Statistical Table of Dr Buchanan' s^ 
Bepoii on the District or Zillah of Dinajpiir 


Numbers I 

Head and Total Division or Tbanas 
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Persian Schools 

Proportion 
between 
number of 

rr 

3 

G 

Moslems 

1 

Eajarampur 

! 

4 



8 

8 

2 

Birgan] 


2 



12 

3 

Thakurgram 


1 



1 

4 

Ranisongkol 




1 

15 

6 

Pirgan] 

1 



4 

12 

6 

Hemtabad 



1 

9 

7 

7 

Kalijngan] 

2 

2 


8 

8 

8 

Bangsihari 




4 

12 

9 

Jogodol 


2 


8 

8 

10 

Malda 

1 

10 

2 


6 

11 

Purusa 

j 



■9 

14 

12 

Gongarampur 

1 

10 



10 

13 

Potiram 

3 

40 

3 


4 

14 

Potnitola 




■9 

12 

15 

Badolgachi 





10 

16 

Lalbazar 

4 

12 

2 

6 

10 

17 

Chintamon 




6 

10 

18 

Howrab 


12 


4 

1 2 

19 

Nawabgan] 


12 


6 

10 

20 

Ghoragbat 


10 

1 


12 

21 

Hbyettal 





12 

22 

Dinajpur 

■ 

6 


6 

10 


Total 

16 

119 

9 

1 3 

1 

7 
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SECTION XIX 
The District of Purneah 

Population — ^In 1789, Mi Suetonius Giant Heatly, then 
Collector of Puineah, computed the number of villages within 
the limits of the distiict at 5,800, fiom which he mfeiied a 
population of 1,200,000 peisons In 1801, Mi W S Pees le- 
ported the numbei of villages to be 7,056 and the estimated total 
population 1,450,000 peisons Di Buchanan was of opinion 
that, dm mg the foity yeais piior to 1810, the population of 
Puineah had neaily doubled, and Ins computation, the lesult 
of a much moie laboiious investigation, exhibits a total popula- 
tion of 2,904,380 peisons m the piopoition of foity-thiee Malio- 
medans to fifty-seven Hindoos 

Of the lattei moie than half still considei themselves as 
belonging to foieign nations eithei fiom the west oi south, 
although few have any tiadition concerning the eia of then 
niigiation, and otheis have no knowledge of the couutiy whence 
they suppose then ancestois to have come Compiehended in 
the above population aie vaiious classes of slaves They aie 
allowed to many and then clnldien become slaves, but the 
individuals of a family aie seldom sold sepaiately One class of 
alaves aie the most useful description of laboui mg people 
Their owneis seldom use the powei they possess of selling them 
Although the Mahomedans aie m piopoition fewei than m Dina]- 
pui, they have moie influence, much moie of the land being in 
then possession The manneis of the capital town aie entiiely 
Mahomedan, and the faith is appaiently gaining giound Except 
aitists, all the Mahomeadns call themselves shaik as deiiving 
then oiigin fiom Aiabia, but a gieat majoiity aie not to be 
distinguished fiom the neighbouimg Hindoo peasantiy In 
1810, theie weie twelve families of Native Ohiistians who aie 
called Poituguese and who aie chiefly employed as wiiteis 
Among the Eajpoots aie a few Sam as oi woishippeis of the sun 
Within the whole distiict theie aie leckoned to be 482 maiket- 
places, and the piincipal towns aie — ^Puineah containing 6,000 
houses, Nautpooi 1,400, Kushba 1,400, Dhamdaha 1,300, and 
Matanti 1,000 
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Accoidmg to Buclianan the dialects spoken m the distiict 
aie m a state of gieat confusion The emigiations appealed to 
him to have been so lecent that the people had not yet moulded 
then discomse into a common language The Bengalee and the 
Hmdee, and diffeient dialects of each, contend foi the masteiy 
The Bengalee charactei is very little used, and except among the 
tiadeis of Bengal settled in almost every pait, it is chiefly 
confined to the eastern sub-di visions, and even theie the accounts 
of the zemmdais aie kept both m Nagiee and Bengalee 

In the sub-divisions of Sibgunj, Bholahat, Kaleyachak, 
Elharwa, Nehnagai, Delalgun], and Udhrail, the Bengali language 
IS by fai the most pievalent In Goiguiilah and Kiichugunj both 
dialects and both ehaiacteis aie veiy much mteimixed, so that it 
would be difficult to say with ceitainty which is most pievalent 
The Bengalee peihaps is a little moie common m the foimei, and 
the Hmdee m the lattei In Bahadurgun] and Matagaii on the 
frontiei of Moiung, many of the tubes horn the east speak 
Bengalee The Hmdee and Mithila are, howevei, by fai the 
most pievalent, and m all the lemammg sub-divisions little else 
IS spoken m conveisation The oial use of Hmdoostanee is 
gen ei ally undei stood except among the veiy lowest of the people 
The western poition of Puineah foimed pait of the ancient king- 
dom of Mithila, togethei with the modem distncts of Tirhoot 
and Saiun in Behai and pait of the adjacent tiacts now possessed 
by the Nepaulese Within those teiiitoiies a distinct language 
was spoken still named the Mithila, or Tiihutya, oi Tirahuti, and 
accoidmgly m the western poition of Pumeah learned Hindoos 
still use m then liteiaiy compositions the chaiactei called 
Tiiahuti which diffeis little fiom the Bengalee m foim, but much 
in pionunciation With some exceptions, the Biahmans of 
Mithila pionounce then woids nearly m the same manner with 
those of the south of India The dialects of the Bengalee 
language, where it is spoken, aie exceedingly impure There 
is not only a diffeience in almost every petty canton, but even 
m the same village several dialects (Mithila, Magadha, Sambhal, 
&c 1 are often in common use, each caste retaining the peculiar 
words, acceptations, and accents of the country from which it 
originally came The Hmdee le m a stiU greater state of confu- 
sion Theie are local dialects which often vary so much that 
one 18 not only not spoken, but not even understood, by those 
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who use the othei T]ieie nre, liowevei, two chief dialects 
One IS an Ipabltasha oi vulgni longue, spoken by the lowest 
classes, by the women, and even by a large proporfcioa 
of tlio ]3i ahnians Tins dialect contains many songs and several 
h}iiins in piaiBo of the Milage deitie^', but none of them appear 
to haic been coininilled to wilting The second is called 
Dc'^hhablia oi Ihc language ol the eountiy, and is spoken by i 
considcinble poition of the Ijialinians and peisons of the higbei 
laiiks and also by a 1013 ‘^niall piopoition of the women, but 
eioii tbc^c use the fii',fc dialect when they' speak to theii sei- 
lant^ 'Jhe Dc'^bhasha is also u'^ed in coiiespondence by peisons 
of laiik and education, but a good maiii who can speak it, or 
undeisland it wdieii S])okcn, c*^po(inlly aiiiong the Eiahmans, 
cannot wiite it at all, and seieial use it m business without ac- 
qiiniiig a puic style Xot abo\e 3,000 men in the whole district 
undcist.and tins language, ‘•0 as to «;pcnk it wuth propiiety, 1101 
can half that numbci wiilo it Peiliap's 300 women undeistand 
it wdieii «;pokeii, and of those only about 20 weic known to be 
able to coiicspoiid m this dialect, 01 indeed m any' othei, and all 
these Ined lo the west of the Kg':! inei It is only on the west 
Bide of the Kosi that theic is any consideiable degree of educa- 
tion among the people of this distiict who speak the Hmdee 
language 

In the pieceding details, I have endeavouied faithfully to 
abstiact Di Buchanan’s account of the confusion of tongues 
pievaibng in this disbiicfc, although I am not suie that I have 
alwmys caught his meaning wdnch is sometimes obscuiely expres- 
sed The fetatements it contains aie curious , and piobably m 
most lespects collect, but I should appiehend that m some 
instances he may have tiansfoimed meie piovincialisms, such 
as are found to exist in the counties of England, into ladical 
diveisities of language 

Indigenous Elementary Schools — ^In the eighteen sub- 
divisions of the distiict, Di Buchanan found 643 elementaiy 
schools amongst the Hindoo population, theie bemg only one 
sub-dmsion entiiely destitute of such schools These schools 
he consideied veiy inadequate to the demand, and a laige piopor- 
tion of the chilclien of the distiict aie taught to lead and wiite 
by’- then paients A few teacheis m the piincipal towns keep 
public schools attended by fiom 15 to 20 boys, but m geneial the 
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teachei is hiied by some wealthj’’ man who gives him wages and 
food and commonh’’ alloM's him to teach a few childien belonging 
to his neighbouis, but some lefuse this accommodation Other 
employ eis do not undertake to feed the teachei daily, and he 
has to go m turns to the houses of the patents of the childien 
vliom he mstiucls In this district no one teaches to lead the 
Hmdee (Nagioe^) nhaiacteis without at the same time teaching 
his scholars to wiite them 

The numbei of Akhuns oi mfeiior description of Mohame- 
dan teacheis is stated hr Di Buchanan to have been 66, theie 
being six districts that liave none at all The Persian or Aiabic 
■chaiacteis aie taught without iviitmg them which is made a 
sepal ate studi By fai the gieatei part of the people who m 
this distiict acqune the imsteiy of reading the Persian charac- 
ter, proceed no fuitliei, nor do thev attempt to understand what 
ther read This character is veiy little used for writing Hm- 
doostanee, winch indeed is chieflj a colloquial language, and is 
seldom wiitteu cren m the tiansaction of business Many, 
how*e\ei, stud} the Persian language, and it is supposed that 
there are about 1,000 men capable of conducting business by 
means of it, but m general they have confined then studies 
nreielv to the foiins of coirespoudence and law proceedings 
Pew, indeed, are supposed to be elegant scholars, and none pro- 
fess to teach tlie higher parts of Persian literature 

The results of elementary education throughout the drstrrct 
are gnen by Di Buchanan in a separate table, from whrch it 
appears that, accoidiug to his mfoimation, there W’ere 18,650 men 
capable of keeping common accounts, 16,550 who could sign 
then names, and 1,830 men and 483 women who understood the 
common poetry 

Indigcnoxis Schools of Learning — Throughout the district 
Dr Buchanan reckoned 119 schools of this description, possess- 
ing various degrees of respectabilrty The subjects taught are 
grammar, logic, and law, astionomj^ and the modern rrtual, the 
teaclrers of the tw'O latter, although classed as learned men 
being less lespected than the former Some even of the most 
respected class w’^ere reputed to possess but superficial acquire- 
ments The students arc said to be inattentive and to take long 
^acatlons About as many students go to other districts from 
Puineah as are attracted to it from other quarters No Pundit 
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had above eight scholais altogethei vhich is less than two for 
each teachei The Pundits in the district, including the pro- 
fessional teacheis, amounted to 247, but the claims of many to 
the title weie deemed questionable A gieat many other persons 
to the number of 1,800 oi 1,900 assume the title of Pundit, but 
aie distmguished from the foimei by the name of dasakarmas 
They officiate as piiests to the Sudias, and tovaids the west 
they act m the same capacity foi veiv low castes, but in those 
parts few can lead oi vnite anj language They understand, 
however, the poetical legends when read, ha^e acquned some 
knowledge of the maivels they contain, have committed to 
memoiy the necessary foims of piayer, and can peifonn the 
usual ceremonies In the eastern parts of the district, where 
the manners of Bengal prevail, theie is a class of Brahmans who 
officiate foi the lowei castes of Sudias, and then knowledge is 
neailv on a level with that of the do':akaima‘^ The dasakaimas, 
who act as priests foi the highci oidei of Sudias, can lead and 
aie able to pray fiom a book A good man\ of them have studied 
foi a year oi two undei a learned teachei, and liave some shght 
knowledge of giammai and law Some of them can understand 
a pait of the ceiemonies which they lead, and some also can 
note nativities A very few of the medical tube in the south- 
east comer of the district have studied the sacred tongue 

It IS remarked that science is almost entirely confined to 
two of the comers of the district, the old teiiitoiy called Gour, 
and the small portion situated to the west of the Kosi In the 
foimei case, Th« efi.ect is attributed to the care of a native public 
officer who h ’ “states in that vicinity, and still retained 

a part at the of E Buchanan’s investigation He appoint- 
ed SIX jinndits 'ach and gave them an allowance besides the 
lands which the ossess They are reckoned higher m rank 
than the other professors m the vicmitv, and are called raj- 
pundits The thirty-one pundits in that quarter addict them- 
selves chiefly to the study of giammai, law and the mvthologi- 
cal poems Logic and metaphysics are neglected as weU as 
astronomy and magic In the western side of the district there 
are no less than thirty -three teachers within a small space, and 
theie astrology as well as metaphysics is studied , mvthological 
poems are not much read and magic is not Imown The number 
of the teacheis is owing to the patronage of the Eajahs of 
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Daiblmnga to \^hom ilie gieatei paifc of the lands belong, but 
then pationagc did not appeal to be efficacious, foi, of the 
thiity-thiec Pundits m the whole teiiitoiy \vest of the Kosi, only 
eight weie consideied well-'^eiscd in the sciences and learning, 
which lhe-\ piofcssed to teach, viz , one in logic and metaphysics, 
tliiee in giaiuniai, and foui in astiology All these aie Mithila 
Pundits 

Di 13uclianan ha^ coniinunicated some details of the pro- 
portions m w'hich tlie diffeient blanches of learning weie studied 
Ele^en Pundits taughf metaphvsics, of these six confined them- 
sehes entiiclv to tint bianch , one also taught giammai, another 
added law, tw'o otheis with law' also icad the Su bhagvid, and 
one man included the whole of these within the lango of his in- 
stiuetions Theie wcic no less than tbiitvone teacheis of the 
law of whom one oiiK confined himself to that puisuit, twenty 
of them taught one additional science, and of these nineteen 
taught giammai, and one logic and metaphvsics, eight taught 
tw’o addiiional binnchcs of wliom thiee taught giammai and 
explained the bnaqini, two lauglit logic and melaphjbics and also 
ex'plaincd the bJtaqvui, two taught giammai .ind the modern 
iitual, and one taught giammar and astionomv Two taught 
tlnee othei binnchcs one explaining giammai, logic and the 
nnthologicnl poems and the othci substituting tlie modem iitual 
foi logic Of elc\en teacheis of the astionomical woilcs, ten 
piofessed nothing else Of se\en peisons w'ho taught the 
modem iitual, one onlv confined himself to it, two piofessed tlie 
law, thiee taught giammai and the metaphysical poems, and six 
weie piofnients in giammai Only fi^e I’undits limited them- 
sehes to the teaching of giammai 

With legaid to the state of medical education and piactice, 
Di Pmchnnan ascertained that theie w'eie twenty-six Bengalee 
practitioners who used incantations (iminiras), thiity-seven who 
lejected them and administoied medicine, and five ]\rahomedan 
physicians wdio seemed to be little supeiioi to the Hindoos The 
doctimes of both aie nearly the same, and seem to be founded on 
the school of Galen Those who piactice at large make fiom 
10 to 20 lupecs a month They do not keep then recipes oi 
doctrines scciet, but seemed to piactice in a libeial mannei, 
although w'lthout having gained a high leputation A considera- 
ble numbei are seivants, and attend on wealthy families for a 

11— 1325B 
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monthly pension Many of them cannot lead There is another 
■class of medical piactitioneis who i eject incantations and exhibit 
heibs They have no books, and the gieatei pait cannot read 
the vulgai tongue They have been eai-ly instructed in the use 
of certain heibs m certain diseases Di Buchanan heard of 
about 450 of them, but they seemed to be chiefly confined to the 
Hindoo divisions of the district, and they aie held in very low 
estimation Theie is also a class of peisons who profess to treat 
sores, but they are totally illiteiate and destitute of science, nor 
do they peifoim any operation Tliey deal chiefly in oils The 
only practitioner in suiwei-y was an old woman, who had become 
reputed foi extracting the stone from the bladder, which she 
peifoiined after the manner of the ancients 

According to Di Buchanan the science of the Aiabs has 
been exceedingly neglected m this district, so that veiy few even 
of the kazis are supposed to understand the Koran or any Arabic 
Avoik on grammar, lav oi metaphysics He did not heai of one 
man who attempted to teach any of these branches of learning, 
and he expresses a doubt whethei even one man employed m 
admmistenng the Mohammedan law and born m the district was 
tolerably veil- versed in the subject, oi so well informed or liber- 
ally educated as the common attoiniet; in a country town or 
England 

EngUsh School — An attempt is m progress to estabhsh an 
English school upon an extensive scale m this district The 
school was opened on the 20th Januan last, and on the lOfch 
of February there veie eight scholars More were expected in 
a shoidi time All the v^ealthv inhabitants have subscribed to 
the school fund, and the annual subsciiption exceeds 3,000 
rupees 
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Appendix to Section XIX 


Exii act jrom General Stattshcal Tabic of Di Buchanan’s Report 
on the Distiict or Zdlah of Pwnea 
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60 
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14 
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60 
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20 
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10 

16 
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7 
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4 

60 

17 
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6 

10 


4 

10 

18 
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130,000 

4 

12 



6 


Total 
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66 
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Men capable of keeping common 
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Ea^tract fro-m Table No 13 of Dr Buchanan’s BepoH on Pumea, explaining the state oj Education 

among the People of that Distiict 
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SECTION XX ' 

Conclusion 

It was my intention after treatmg of Bengal to extend this 
view of the state of Native education to Assam, Aiiacan, the con- 
quests south of Rangoon, and the Straits Settlements , to the 
Piovmces of Behar, Allahabad, Agia, Delhi, the country between 
the Sutle] and the Jumna, and the Saugor and Neibudda terri- 
tories To arrange the mateiials I have collected foi that pur- 
pose, would occupy the time which must be employed in fi llin g 
the outline now sketched of the state of education in Bengal, 
and my first purpose, therefore, must for some time at least be 
postponed 

In piepaimg the present sketch I have sometimes feared that 
I was yreldmg to the temptation of unnecessary difiuseness , but 
I am re-assured by observing that the sort of information which 
I have collected and placed upon record is precisely that which 
His Majesty’s Government at home have m two different ins- 
tances sought or desired to obtain With a view of endeavouring 
to ascertam the statistics of education in England, the late 
Government in 1833 requested returns to be made to certain 
questions from each town, chapelry, and extia-paiochial place in 
England and Wales, specifying the amount of the population, 
the number of the schools, whether infant, daily or Sunday 
schools, established or dissenting, endowed or unendowed, the 
number, sexes, and ages of the scholars, the salaries and endow- 
ments of the teachers, &c , &c , &c (See Journal of Education, 
No XVII, for Jamiaiy, 1835 ) In a discussion which took place 
in the House of Lords on the 27th of February, 1835, respecting 
the means of giving complete effect to the Act for the eman- 
cipaton of slaves in the West Indies, the Secretary for the 
Colonies stated that “ any plan of Government on the subject of 
education must be attended with considerable expense, but he 
was anxious to see what could be done by the colonies them- 
selves, by rehgious and patriotic societies, and by private indi- 
viduals, before he called on Parliament for aid ” It thus 
appears to be the dehbeiate and practical conviction of His 
Majesty’s Government, both under the present and under the 
late administration, and with reference to England and Wales as 
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well as to the West Indies, that the first step towards a national 
system is to ascertain what has been or can be done for th 
promotion of education by private means In undertaking ani 
prosecuting, therefore, the investigation of which I now present 
the first-frmts, we are encouraged by the example and stimulatel 
by the declared opinions of His Majesty’s Government, tte 
gratifymg spectacle bemg thus presented of s i milar and siraul. 
taneous effoits in England, m the West Indies, and in Buti^li 
India, to promote the great cause of general education 


Calcutta, 

1st July, 1835 * 


W ADAM. 


Long’s edition has Ist February, 1885 



SECOND REPORT 

ON THE 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL 
RAJSHAHI 

1836 


The report on the State of Education dated 1st July 1835 
piesented a view of the mfoimation possessed on that subject 
at that date with refeienee to all the distiicts of Bengal, and 
the object of the lepoit, now respectfully submitted to the 
General Committee of Public Instiuction foi the mfoimation of 
Government, is to fill up a small poition of the outhne then 
sketched with amplei, and it is hoped more accurate, detail 
The district to which those details ecxlusively relate is that 
of Eajshahi, to which attention was, in the first place, directed 
on the following grounds — The route prescribed to Dr Francis 
Buchanan (Hamilton) in conducting the statistical investiga- 
tions which he undertook by the oiders of Government about 30 
years ago, as quoted m the preface to the punted edition of his 
report on the district of Dmajpui, is described in these terms — 
" The Governor- General m Council is of opinion that these m- 
quiries should commence in the district of Rangpui, and that 
from thence you should pioceed to the westward thiough each 
district on the north side of the Ganges until you reach the 
western boundary of the Honorable Company's provinces You 
will then proceed towards the south and east until you have 
examined all the districts on the south of the great river, and 
afterwards proceed to Dacca side and the other districts towards 
the eastern frontier ” In conformity with these instructions. 
Dr Buchanan visited and examined the Bengal districts of 
Rangpui, Dinajpui and Puiniya, and when the loute to be fol- 
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lowed in the present inquiry came under consideartion, it was 
proposed and sanctioned that the general course prescribed to 
Di Buchanan should be adopted — not retiacing any of the 
ground already tiodden by him, but beginning from the point m 
Bengal at which his labois appear to liave been brought to a 
close If his investigations had been prolonged, the district of 
Bajshahi, in puisuance of his instiuctions, would probably have 
leccived bis eailiosl attention, and it has consequently foimed 
the fust sulucet of the pioscnt inquny 

The appended tables i elate only to one thana or police sub 
division of that distiict I at fiist contcmiilated the practicabi- 
lity of tia\ersmg the eutuo suiface of cvciy district and of 
lepoiting on the state of education in every sepaiate thana which 
it contained, but when I netiially enteied on the work, I found 
that an adheience to the instiuctions I have leceived would 
lendei this impossible, oi possible onl} with such a consump 
tion of time and such a neglect of purposes of piactical and 
immediate utility, ns would tend to fiiisfiate the object in view 
My instiuctions state that “ the Gcneial Committee deem it 
moie impoitant that the infoimation obtained should be com- 
plete as far as it goes deal and specific in its details, and de- 
pending upon actual obsenation oi undoubted authoiity, than 
that you should huiiv over a laige space in a sboit time, and be 
able to give only a ciude and impel feet account of the state of 
education within that space With a view to ulterioi measures, 
it IS ]ust as neccssaiv to know the extent of the ignoiance that 
prevails wheie education is wholly oi almost wholly neglected, as 
to know the extent of the acquiiements made ■vvheie some atten- 
tion is paid to it ” The soundness of these vievs will not be 
disputed, but to extend over oveiy sub-division of every district 
throughout the country, the minute enquii y 'uhich they prescribe 
IS not the woik of one man oi of one life, but of several devoting 
their whole lives to the duty Without attempting, therefore, 
what it would be impossible to accomplish, I have sought to 
fulfil the instructions of the Committee by thoroughly examining 
the state of education m one of the sub-divisions of the district 
which, with such qualifications as will appeal to me necessary, 
may be taken as a sample of the whole , while, at the same tune, 
the state of education generally m the othei sub -divisions, and 
of particular institutions woithy of note, has not been neglected 
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SECTION I 


Sub-Divisions and Population 


Pa]sliahi was foimeil)' the most extensive distiict of 
Bengal, compiehending, accoiding to Majoi Eennell’g computa- 
tion in 1784, 12,999 squaie miles, at nhich peiiod also the popu- 
lation appeals to ha\e been estimated at 1,997,763 After that 
date seveial impoitant peigunnah<? weic detached fiom it, and 
3 oined, it is believed, to the clisliict of Mooishedabad , and m 
1801 the population of Pajdiahi vas estimated at 1,500,000 
About tiient-^-iiie \eais ago, two lhanas, m 7 , those of Ghapm 
and Rahanpm, wcie, in lesjicct of police and fiscal puiposes, de- 
tached fiom Bajshahi, and emploYcd with two fiom Dinajpui 
and foui fiom Puiiiua to foim the joint magistiacy and deputy 
collcctoi'-hip of MaJda About ten \eai^ aftci foni olhei thanas 
of Bajshahi, viz , those of Adamdighi, Naldiila, Seipui, and 
Piuggooiah, with two fiom Eangpui and thiee fiom Dinajpur, 
were foi the same administiatne puiposes employed to fomi the 
jomt magistiacv and deputy collectoiship of Buggooiah Still 
moie lecently within the last se\en and eight \eais, five othei 
tlianas, mz , those of Sliajatpui, Khetapaia, Eaigunge, Mathuia, 
and Pubna, w'cie m like manner sepaiated fiom Kajshahi to 
contribute with foui fiom Jessore to form the joint magistiacy 
and deputy coUoctoiship of Pabna Aftei these laige leduc- 
tions the distiict still contains ten thanas and thiee ghatis, m 
all thirteen police sub-divisions 

These suh-divisions aie here enumeiated m the older of 
their estimated lelative teiiitoiial extent, beginning with the 
largest, viz , thanas Bhawmgunge, Haiiyal, Nattoie, Chaugaon, 
Bauleah, Bilmaiiya, Tannoie, klanda, Dubalhati, and Godagari , 
and ghatis Puthi^a Suida, and Miigunge Of these Nattoie is 
the most cential, and is that to which the tables in the Appen- 
dix refei, being taken as a standard bv which to judge of the 
condition of the remaining sub-divisions Its gieatest length 
from noith to south is estimated by well infoimed persons in the 
distiict at 22 miles, and its gieatest bieadth fiom east to west 
:at 20 miles These are estimated, not measuied, distances, and 
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may be a little below oi a little above the tiuth, and even, if 
taken as stiictly coiiect, they must be undeistood to express 
only the distance of the extreme and opposite limits without im- 
plymg that the same length and bieadth will be found at all 
points As the dilfeient distiicts lun into and dove-tail with 
one anothei, so do the diffeient sub-divisions of the same dis 
tiict The space, theiefoie, contained m the thana of Nattoie 
will not be coiiectly judged fiom the extreme length and breadth 
which would make it equal to 440 squaie miles, wheieas the 
actual aiea piobably does not amount to moie than 350 Com- 
paimg the othei sub-divisions with Nattoie, Bhawamgunge and 
Haiiyal have each a laigei extent of sniface, but much of the 
former is occupied by jungle and of the latter by water, the 
Ghalan Bil, the largest lake m Bengal, being principally includ- 
ed within its limits Chaugaon and Bauleah are about equal in 
extent, and each lathei smaller than Nattoie, and Bilmaiiya 
and Tannoie are one giade smallei Manda is rather larger thaii 
Dubalhati or Godagaii, the trvo latter being the smallest in size 
of the thanas The ghatis are still smaller considered merely 
m reference to territorial extent, and of the three Puthiya is 
the largest Besides Bhaw’-anigunge, Manda, Tannoie, Dubal- 
hati and Godagaii have much jungle m which the wolf and tiger 
have their haunts The three ghatis are sections of contiguous 
thanas, placed undei separate Native superintendents, to give 
greater vigour and efficiency to the administration of the pohee. 
About the end of 1834, Mi Buij , the magistrate and col- 
lector of the district, caused returns to be made to him by the 
different daroghas, showung the number of families — of men, 
women, and children — and of choAvkidais in each thana I was 
permitted to examine them, and the following are the results 
which they exhibit, omitting the column relating to chowkidais- 
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Population Returns of 1834 


Th»n*5 

Families 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total of Inhabi- 
tant! 

Hindus 

m 

a 

A 

B 

'3 

m 

a 

s 

M 

a 

'C 

c: 

M 

to 

a 

•i 

S 

la 

0) 

s 

Hindus 

C 

e 

m 

P 

Blinivanigunge 

1 

22,035 

12,892 

38,691 

1 

11,6G6 

37,279 

86,076 


219,714, 

Nnttorc 




21.573 

42,522 


38,012 

185,409 

Hnnynl 

21,716 I 

17,417 I 

29,902 

17,7G4 


14,589 


138,617 


15 77G 


,2« 488 

11,309 

! 

124,228' 

15,068 

17,938 ' 

99,721 

Bilmnnjft 


12,3G4 




8,474 

16,54b 

88,629 

Tannore 

12,G74 

4.813 

18,481 

5,447 

20 481 

3,867 

16 748 

69,870 

Cliaiigaon 

11,797 

8,151 

15,371 

8,640 

14,721 

4,921 

10.357 

62,061 

llanda 

9 83C) 

7,311 


7,355 ' 

Tl,Gl4 ‘ 

4 227 * 


60,231 

Pulbiya 

6,978 

3,86G 

11 036 

3,833 

11,074 


h 1,381 

r 

44,6C9 

Sirda 


3 725 

7,910 

3,782 


! 2,923 


.34,499 

Dubalhati 

6,112 

3,122 

7,672 

3,345 

8,1G3 


7,93.1 

32,516 

Mirgungo 

3,7G9 

2,GiO 

4 423 

9 922 

4,G50 

1 1,845 


20,888 

Godogari 

4.070 

3,2G9 

3.148 

3.212 

3,^92 

1 2,462 

2 560 

18 233 


Although it IS not expressly stated in the i etui ns, yet it 
seems to have been geneially undei stood that all who had en- 
teied on then sixteenth yeai ^^ele leckoned as men and women, 
and all who had not completed then fifteenth yeai weie leckon- 
ed as childien The following is an abstiaot of the results thus 
obtained — 

1 — ^The total population of the distiict is 1,064,956 peisons 
of both sexes and all ages 

2 — ^The total number of families is 155,454 
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3 — The aveiage number of peisons in a family is thus 6 72l, 
or lather more than 6^ It should be noted here that the tenn 
translated family or house is often employed to describe an 
aggregate of families, as when two oi moie mariied brothers live 
in a collection of huts oi buildings having one enclosure, one 
entrance, and one couit 

4 • — The numbei of males above 15 yeais of age is 342,629 

5 — The number of females above T5 yeais of age 347,545 

6 — The numbei of childien below 16 years of age is 374,782 

7 — The numbei of Hmdus is 394,272 

8 — The numbei of Musaimans is 670,684 

9 The proportion of Musaimans to Hmdus is as 1,000 to 
587 8 

I have given the preceding table and its lesults because they 
exliibit the latest official leturns of the population of the distiict 
but I should add that the magistiate and collectoi expiessecl 
great doubt of the accuracy oi the letuins The table contains 
internal evidence of erroi , of which the first senes of figures re- 
lating to the thana of Bhawanigunge affoids obvious examples 
Thus m that police sub-division there are stated to be in all only 
22,935 families, while the materials in men and women are at 
the same time said to exist of about 12,000 Hindu families and 
38,000 Musalman families, m all 50,000 families — a diffeience 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained by supposing an unusual- 
ly large numbei of vndows and unmarried peisons Again, the 
Hindu men and women, are stated at about 12,000 each, and the 
Musalman men and women at about 38,000 each, on the other 
hand the Hindu children are made to amount to 86,000, giving 
about seven children to each Hmdu couple, while the Musalman 
childien are made to amount to only 33,000, giving less than one 
child to each Musalman couple — an excess in the former case, a 
deficiency m the latter, and a disproportion between the two 
classes which aie nieconcilable with all experience and proba- 
bility In point of fact there were no checks whatever employed 
to guard against eiioi, the magistrate requiring the returns from 
the daioghas, and the daioghas from the zemindars; the zemin- 
dars employing their gomashtas or factors, and the gomashtas 
depending on the mondals or headmen and the chowkidais or 
watchmen of the villages for the desired information Besides 
the unmtentional errors that might be expected to anse in such a 
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diluted piocess, executed m all its paits by ignoiant and unin- 
terested men, it is not impiobably supposed that both land- 
holders and cultivators aie indisposed to make faithful retmais 
whenevei misiepiesentation can escape detection They have 
vague feais about the objects of such inqmries, the landholders 
appiehendmg an increase of assessment, the cultivators a re- 
quisition foi then personal services, and both shrinking fiom that 
minute inspection of then condition which such inqunies involve 
Without ample explanation, therefore, and without checks of any 
kind, it IS vain to expect accuracy in such investigations 

While endeavouimg to ascertain the amount of means em- 
ployed foi the instiuction of the population of a given distiict, it 
IS important to know how fai those means come shoit of the 
object to be accomplished, i e , come shoit of giving instiuction 
to the whole teachable population With a view to this lesult, 
one of my first objects was to ascertain the number of children 
between 14 and five years of age, which, after consideration and 
enqmry, I assumed to be the teachable or school-going age 
It was evident that, having to deal m this matter for the most 
part with umnstructed villagers who, whatever then other 
vntues, aie not remaikable for habits of accuracy and precision, 
they would be frequently apt to include under this age both 
adults above and children below it, unless I stimulated and aided 
then attention by requiring separate and distinct statements of 
the number of persons above 14 and below 5 Columns thud and 
fifth, therefore, of Table I,"'' were at first regarded only as auxi- 
liary to the strict accuracy of the information contained in 
column fourth, which alone I considered as properly belonging 
to my enquny I mention this that I may not be supposed to 
have charged myself with a different duty, viz , the takmg of a 
census of the population, from that which was entrusted to me, 
although I do not imagine that Government or the General Com- 
mittee will regiet the additional mformation thus supplied, 
besides that the conclusions reached in this way aie mdispen-- 
sable to a correct appreciation of the amount of intellectual cul- 
tivation m the district 

In determining the numbei of children of the teachable age, 
it was obviously necessary to* distinguish- between boys and girls, - 


See Appendix at the end“ 
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and Uie distinction of sex was earned also into the oth6i two 
columns The lesults which tlie table seems to establish regard- 
ing the piopoilioii of the sexes m Nailoie aie as follows^ — 
The number of adult males is less than that of adult females, 
the foimei being only 59,500, while the lattei is 61,428 On 
the othei hand the numbei of non-adult males is greater than 
the numbei of non-adult females, the foimer being 41,079, 
while the lattei is 33,289 Of the total population of Nattore, 
the numbei of males is 100,579, and that of females 94,717, 
which, disiegardmg fiactional paits, gives 94 females to every 
100 males, a piopoition vhich, approaching very neaily to what 
is found to prevail vdicie moie attention has been paid to the 
statistKS of population tliaii in India, may lie considcied to de- 
tive from this coincidence a confirmation of its accuracy. I 
have said that Table I “ seems to establish ” these results, for 
highly estimating the impoitance of the stiictest accuracy in 
such inquiries, I do not wish to conceal the fact that, new to the 
work in which I engaged, and guided only by my own unaided 
judgment, I did not at first emplov all those guards against error 
which after wards occurred to me I do not, therefore, place 
absolute confidence in the conclusions to which I have come res- 
pecting the population of Nattoie, but at the same time I do not 
think that they can be veiy remote fiom the tiuth 

According to the loose and unchecked returns of 1834, the 
total population of Nattoie vas 185,409, and according to the 
most dilhgent and careful examination that I have been able to 
make, it amounts to 105,296, making a difference of excess m 
my estimate amounting to 9,887 If vc suppose a proportional 
deficiency in all the returns of 1834, then the total population of 
the dii-tuct vill amount to 1,121,745 It cannot, I think, be 
less, and I am strongly led to believe that this numbei falls 
considerably short of the truth Aftei vaiious inquiiies, and a 
comparison of different statements, intelligent natives, possessing 
extensive local knowledge, have expressed the opmion that, from 
all the police sub-divisions, mne might be formed, each having 
a population about equal to that of Nattore To guard against 
the operation of unperceived causes of error, let the number be 
reduced to eight, mergmg in them the populatiop of the remain- 


* For these figures see Appendix at the end 
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ing five and the excess of the population of Bhawanigunge above 
that of Nattoie, the entiie population of the district will thus 
be eight times that of Nattoie, that is, it will amount to 
1,562,368, 01 lathei moie than a million and a half If, as is 
piobable, this estimate is neaily coirect, it follows either that 
foimei estimates weie very erioneous, or that the population has 
greatly increased smce they were made It has been already 
mentioned that, m 1801, the population of the district was esti- 
mated at 1,600,000, and that, within the last twenty-five years, 
not fewer than eleven thanas., containing, it is probable, about 
half its territory and population, have been at different periods 
detached from the jurisdiction of the collector and magistrate of 
Eajshahi , and yet it is after all these reductions that the district 
as now constituted is estimated to contain a population fuUy 
equal to that which it was supposed to contain before the reduc- 
tions were made 

Connected with the question of the population of the district 
is the distiibution of it into the two great divisions of Hindus 
and Musalmans, the relative proportion of these two classes 
being not an unimportant subject of inquiry, with a view to 
foiming a coirect judgment of the nature and amount of the 
prejudices to be met in the execution of any measure affecting 
the body of the people, such as the adoption of means for the 
promotion of general education Before visiting Eajshahi, I 
had been led to suppose that it was a peculiarly Hindu district 
Hamilton on official authority states the proportion to be that of 
two Hindus to one Musalman, and m a work pubhshed by the 
Calcutta School Book Society for the use of schools (1827), the 
proportion is said to be that of ten Hindus to six Musalmans 
Table I shows that, in the Nattoie thana, there are 10,095 Hindu 
families, while the number of Musalman families is not less than 
19,933, just reversing the piopoition and making one Hindu for 
about two Musalman families I omitted to ascertain by actual 
enumeration the number of Hindu and Mahomedan persons 
separately contamed in the above-mentioned number of Hindu 
and Mahomedan fanulies, and I can, therefore, only estimate the 
probable number of individuals of each class The total number 
ef individuals is 195,296, and of families 30,028, which gives the 
high average of 6 6 individuals to each family This gives an 
average of 65,656 Hindus to 129,640 Mohamedans, making the 
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piopolfcion of Mahomedans to Hindus as 1,000 to 506 488 
Nattoie 19 in this lespect not an exception to the other thanas 
Acociding to the opinions I have been able to collect, the thanas 
of Bhawanigunge, Haiiyal, Chaugaon, Bilmaiiya, and Bauleah, 
aie consideied to have neaily an equal piopoition of Musalmans 
with Nattoie, which lattei , if any diffeience exist, is believed to 
have lathei a largei piopoition of Hindus than any of the five 
foimei , while in Manda, Tannoie, Dubalhati, and Godagaii, the 
pio^ioition of Musalmans is alleged to be in excess of what it is 
in all the otheis, ccitaiiily amounting to not less than thiee to 
one Hindu If vo assume that the fiist-mcntioned six thanas 
have the piopoition of tvo Musalmans to one Hindu, and the 
four last-mentioned that of thiee to one, the aggiegate aveiage 
will be that of seven to thiee, or the piopoition of 1,000 Musal- 
mans to 450 Hindus The ictuins of 1834 make the piopoition 
to be that of 1,000 to 587, which is the highest pioportion of 
Hindus that can be assumed It is not difiicult to peiceive how 
a contiaiy impression has gained giound among the Buiopean 
fmictionaiies, and fiom them has been tiansfeiied to the publi- 
cations of the da-^ The Hindus, wnth exceptions of couise, are 
the piincipal zemindais, taloolcdars, public officers, men of learn- 
ing, moncvlendeis, tiadeis, sliop-kocpcis, 5,c , engaging in the 
most active pursuits of life, and coming diiectly and fiequently 
undei the notice of the luleis of the counti.y, ivliile the Musal- 
mans, with exceptions also, foim a veiy Inige majoiity of the 
cultivatois of the giound and of daj^-laboicis, and otheis engage 
in the ven humblest foims of mechanical skill and of buying and 
selling, as tailois, tuiban-raakeis, makers of huqqa-snakes, 
dyeis, w'ood-polisheis, oil selleis, selleis of vegetables, fish, &c , 
— in few instances atti acting the attention of those who do not 
mix much with the humblei classes of the people, or make 
special inquiry into their occupations and circumstances 


SECTION II 
Elementary Instruction 

Elemental y mstiuction in this district is divisible into two 
soits, public and piivate, accoiding as it is communicated in 
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public schools 01 private families The distinction is not always 
stiictly maintained, but it is sufficiently marked, and is in itself 
so impoitant as to requne that these two modes of conveying 
elemental y instiuction to the young should be sepaiately consi- 
deied 

I EJementa'iy Schools — These aie enumeiated and des- 
ciibed m the Tables as of two denominations, viz , Hindu and' 
Mahomedan, — theie being in Nattore, of the former, 11 schools, 
contammg 192 scholais, and of the lattei 16, containing 70 
scholars, which gives an aveiage of 17 scholais in each of the 
one sort, and scholars in each of the othei This was the 
only division that occuiied to me at the commencement of the 
inquiiy , but an inspection and comparison of the diffeient insti- 
tutions suggest that a moie con'ect view of the state of elemen- 
taiy scholastic instiuction will be conveyed by distiibutmg them 
into foul classes, according to the languages employed in them, 
VIZ — ^first, Bengali, second, Persian, thud Aiabic, and fouith, 
Pei Sian and Bengali, with oi without Arabic 

1 Elementaiy Bengali Schools — It is expiessly piesciibed 
by the authorities of Hindu law that children should be mitiated 
in writing and readmg m their fifth yeai , oi , if this should have 
been neglected, then in the seventh, nmth, or any subsequent 
year, being an odd number Ceitam months of the yeai, and 
ceitain days of the month and week, aie also prescribed as piopi- 
tious to such a purpose , and, on the day fixed, a religious service 
IS performed m the family by the family-priest, consistmg prin- 
cipally of the worship of Saiasivati, the goddess of learning, after 
which the hand of the child is guided by the priest to form the 
letteis of the alphabet, and he is also then taught, for the first 
time, to pronounce them This ceremony is not of indispensable 
obligation on Hindus, and is peifoimed only by those parents 
vho possess the means and intention of giving their children 
moie extended instruction It is strictly the commencement of 
the child’s school education, and m some parts of the country he 
is almost immediately sent to school , but m this district I do 
not find that there is any determinate age for that purpose It 
seems to be generally regulated by the means and opportunities 
of the parent and by the disposition and capacity of the child, 
and as there is a specified routine of instruction, the age of leav- 
ing School must dOpend' upon the age of commencement 

12— 1326B 
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The Bengali schools in Nattore aie ten in number, contain 
ing 167 scholais, who enter school at an age varying from five to 
ten years, and leave it at an age varying from ten to sixteen 
The whole period spent at school also vanes, aecoiding to the 
statements of the different teachers, from five to ten years, two 
stating that then instructions occupied five years, one six yeais, 
thiee seven years, two eight yeais, one nine years, and one ton 
years — an enormous consumption of time, especially at the moie 
advanced ages, consideiing the natuie and amount of the in';- 
tiuction communicated 

The teachers consist both of young and middle-aged men, 
fo] the most part simple-minded, but poor and ignorant, and, 
therefore, having recourse to an occupation which is suitable 
both to then expectations and attainments, and on which they 
reflect as little honor as they derive emolument from it, they 
do not understand the importance of the task they have under- 
taken, they do not appear to have made it even a subject of 
thought, they do not appreciate the great influence which they 
might exert over the minds of then pupils, and they consequent 
ly neglect the highest duties which their situation would impose, 
if they were better acquainted with then powers and obligations 
At present they produce chiefly a mechanical effect upon the 
intellect of then pupils which is worked upon and chiselled out, 
and that in a very lough style, but which aemains nearly passive 
m then hands, and is seldom taught oi encouiaged to put forth 
its self-acting and self -judging capacities As to any moral 
influence of the teachers over the pupils — any attempt to form 
the sentiments and habits, and to control and guide the passions 
and emotions — such a notion never enters into their conceptions, 
and the formation of the moial character of the young is conse 
quentlj’- wholly left to the influence of the casual associations 
amidst which they aip placed, without any endeavour to modify 
01 direct them Any measuies that may be adopted to impiove 
education in this country will be greatly inadequate if they aie 
not directed to increase the attainments of the teachers, and to 
elevate and extend then views of the duties belongmg to then 
vocation 

The remuneration of the teachers is derived from various 
sources Two teachers have their salaries wholly, and another 
receives his in part, from benevolent individuals who appear to 
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be influenced only b^ pliilanthiopic motives, a fouith is lemu- 
neiated solely m the foim of fees, and the lemaimng six aic 
paid paitly by fees and paitly by peiquisites Theie aie in 
geneial foui stages oi giadations in the comse of instiuetion indi- 
cated by the natuie of the mateiials employed foi wilting on, 
VIZ , the giound, the palm-leaf, the plantain-leaf, and papei , and 
at the commencement of each stage aftei the fiist a highei fee 
IS chaiged In one instance the hist and second stages aie 
merged into one, in anothei instance the same fee is chaiged foi 
the thud and fourth, and m a thud, the fiist, second, and thud 
stages are equally chaiged, but the lule I have stated is obseived 
in a majoiity of cases, and partially even in those exceptions 
Anothei mode, adopted in two mstances, of legulating the fees 
is aceoiding to the means of the parents whose children aie ins- 
tructed, a half, a thud, oi a fouith less being chaiged to the 
children of poor than to the children of rich parents m the suc- 
cessive stages of instruction The perquisites of the teachers 
vary from four annas to five rupees a month, in the former case 
consistmg of a piece of cloth or other occasional voluntary gift 
from the parents, and in the latter, oi in similar cases, of food 
alone, oi of food, washing, and all personal expenses, together 
with occasional presents Those who receive food as a perquisite 
cither live m the house of one of the principal supporters of the 
school or visit the houses of the differ ent parents by turns at 
meal-times The total income of the teachers from fixed salaries 
and fluctuating fees and perquisites vanes from three rupees 
eight annas to seven rupees eight annas per month, the average 
being rather more than five rupees per month 

The school at Dhaiail (No 34) affords a good specimen of 
the mode m which a small native community unite to support a 
school At that place there are four families of Chaudhuiis, the 
principal persons in the village, but they aie not so wealthy as 
to be able to support a teacher for their children without the co- 
operation of others They give the teacher an apartment m 
which his scholars may meet, one of the outer apartments of 
then own house in which business is sometimes transacted, and 
at other times worship performed and strangers entertained 
One of those families further pays foui annas a month, a second 
an equal sum, a thud eight annas, and a fourth twelve annas, 
which include the whole of their disbursements on this account. 
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no piesents or perquisites of any kind being leceived fioin them, 
and foi the sums mentioned then five childien leceive a Bengali 
education The amount thus obtained, howevei, is not suffi- 
cient foi the suppoit of the teachei, and he, theiefoie, leceives 
othei scholais belonging to othei families — of whom one gives one 
anna, another gives thiee annas, and five give each foui annas 
a month, to which the}^ add voluntaiy present's amounting pei 
month to about foui annas, and consisting of vegetable, nee, 
fisli, and occasionally a piece of cloth, «;uch as a handkeichief oi 
an uppei oi undci gaimcnt Pive bovt, of Ivagbaiiya, the cliil- 
dion of two families, attend the Dhaiail school, the distance 
being about a mile, vhich, in the lain}’ season, can be tiavelled 
only by watei Of the fi^e, two belonging to one family give to- 
gethei two annas, and the three others belonging to the other 
family give togethei four annas a montli, and thus the whole 
income of the master is made up Tins case show's by wffiafc 
pinched and stinted contiibutions the class jimt below the wealthy 
and the class ]ust abo^e the indigent unite to suppoit a school, 
and it constitutes a proof of the leiy limited means of those 
w'ho aie anxious to give a Bengali education to then childien, and 
of the saciifiees w'hieh thc\ make to accomplish that object 
I have spoken of the emoluments of the teacheis as low, but 
I would be understood to mean that they aie low, not in com- 
parison wnth then qualifications oi with the general lates of 
smiilai labor in the distiict, but wnth those emoluments to which 
competent men might be justly considered entitled The humble 
chaiactei of the men, and the humble character of the service 
tlur render, mav be judged from the fact already stated, that 
some of them go about fioni house to house to receive then daily 
food All, howevei, should not be estimated by this standard, 
and perhaps a generally correct opinion of their relative 
positron in society may be formed by comparing them 
wath those persons w’’ho have nearly similar duties to perform 
in other occupations of life, or whose duties the teachers of the 
common schools could probably in most instances perform if 
they were called on to do so Such, for instance, are the 
Pahoari, the Amm, the Shumarnavis, and the Khamarnavts em- 
ployed on a native estate The Pahvan, who goes from 
house to house, and collects the zemindar's rents, gets from his 
employer a salary of two rupees eight annas, or three rupees a 
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month, to which may be added numeious piesents from the 
ryots of the fiist pioductions of the season, amounting probably 
to eight annas a month The Amin, who on behalf of the 
^emindai decides the disputes that take place among the villageis 
and measures then grounds, gets fiom three rupees eight annas 
to four rupees a month The Slnimainavis, who keeps accounts 
<of the collection of rents by the different Pativans, leceives 
about five rupees a month And the Khamamavis, who is em- 
ployed to ascertain the state and value of the crops on which the 
-zemindai has claims m kind, receives the same allowance 
Persons bearing these designations and discharging these duties 
sometimes receive higliei salaries, but the cases I have supposed 
aie those vith which that of the common native school-master 
ina'^ be considered as on a level, he being supposed capable of 
uiideitaking then duties and thcA of undertaking his The 
holders of these offices on a native estate have opportunities of 
making unauthoiised gains, and they enjoy a lespectabihty and 
iiifiuence vhich the native school-master does not possess, but 
m othei lespects they aie neaily on an equality , and, to compen- 
sate foi those disadvantages, the salaij’’ of the common school- 
mastei is m geneial lathei higher, — none of those whom I met in 
Nattoie leceiving in all less than three rupees eight annas, and 
some receivmg as high as seven lupees eight annas a month 
There aie no school-houses built for, and exclusively appro- 
priated to, these .schools The apartments or buildings in which 
the scholais assemble would have been erected, and would conti- 
nue to be applied to othei purposes, if there were no schools 
Some meet m the Chandi Mandap, which is of the nature of a 
chapel belonging to some one of the principal families in the 
village, and in w^hich, besides the performance of religious wor- 
ship on occasion of the great annual festivals, strangers also are 
sometimes lodged and entertained, and business transacted, 
others rn the Baithallliana, an open hut principally intended as 
a place of recreation and of concourse for the consideration of 
any matters relating to the general interests of the vrllage , others 
in the prrvate clrvellmg of the chief supporter of the school, and 
others have no special place of meeting, unless it be the most 
vacant and protected spot in the neighbourhood of the master’s 
abode The school (a) rn the village numbered 4 meets m the 
open an m the dry seasons of the year , and in the rainy season 
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those boys whose paicnts can affoid it eiect each for himself a 
small shed of glass and leaves, open at the sides and baiely 
adequate at the top to covei one peison fiom the lain Theie 
were five oi six such sheds among 30 or 40 boys, and those who 
had no piotectiou, if it lainod, must eithei have been dispeisecl 
01 lemamed exposed to the stoim It is evident that the geneial 
efficiency and legulaiity of school-business, which aie piomoted 
by the adaptation of tlie school-iooni to tlie enjoyment of com 
foit by tlie scholais, to full inspection on the pait of the teachei, 
and to easy communication on all sides, must hcie be in a gieat 
mcasuie imhnowu 

Respecting the nntuie and amount of the instiuction leceiv 
ed, the hist fact to be mentioned is that the use of punted boohs 
in the native language appeals liithcito to have been almost 
wholly unknown to the natnes of this distiict, with the exception 
of a punted almanac which some official oi ivcalthy native may 
have piocuicd fiom Calcutta, oi a stiay missionniy tiact whicli 
may have found its w ay acioss the gicat iivei fiom the neighboui- 
mg disk let of Mooishcdabad A single case of each kind came 
undei obsenation, but as fai as I could asceitain, not one of the 
schoolmasteis had cvci befoie seen a punted book, — those wdiicli 
I piesented to them fiom the Calcutta School Book Society being 
viewed moie as cuiiositie^; than as instiumcnts of Imoivledge 
That Society has now established an agency foi the sale of it^ 
pubhcations at Bauleah, ivhence ivoiks of insliuction wall pioba- 
bly in time spiead ovei the distiict 

Not only aie punted books not used m these schools, but 
even manusciipt text-books, aie unknown All that the scholais 
leain is fiom the oial dictation of the mastei , and although wdiat 
IS so communicated must ha^e a him seat in the memoiy of the 
teachei, and will piobabh find an equally film seat in the mem- 
oiy of the scliohu, yet instruction conveyed solely^ by^ such means 
must have a veiy limited scope The pimcipal wiitten com- 
position which they leain in this wmy is the Saiasivati Bandana, 
01 salutation to the Goddess of Learning, wdiich is committed 
to memoiy by fiequent lepetitions, and is daily^ lecited by the 
scholais m a body befoie they leave school, — all kneeling wath 
then heads bent to the giound, and followang a leadei oi monitoi 
m the pionunciation of the successive lines oi couplets I have 
before me two versions oi forms of this salutation obtained at 
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diffeient places, but they aie quite diffeient fiom each othei, 
although desciibed by the same name, and both aie doggxels of 
the lowest desciiption even amongst Bengali compositions The 
onlv othei wiitten composition used in these schools, and that 
only in the way of oial dictation by the mastei, consists of a few 
of the ihyming aiithmetical lules of SuhlianLai , a wiitei whose 
name is as familial m Bengal as that of Cockei in England, 
without any one knowing who oi what he was oi when he lived 
It nia"^ be mfeiied that he lived, oi if not a leal peisonage that 
the ihymes beaiing that name weie composed, befoie the estab- 
lishment of the Biitish rule in this countiy, and duiing the 
existence of the Musalman powei, foi they aie full of Hindustani 
01 Pel Sian tei-ms, and contain lefeiences to Mahomedan usages 
witliout the lemotest allusion to English piactices oi modes of 
calculation A lecent native editoi has deemed it requisite to 
remedy this defect by a supplemem 

It has been aheady mentioned that there are four different 
stages m a course of Bengali lustiuction The fiist period sel- 
dom exceeds ten days, which aie employed in teaching the young 
scholars to form the letters of the alphabet on the ground with a 
small stick oi slip of bambu The sand-boaid is not used in this 
disiiict, piobably to save expense The second period, extend- 
ing from two and a half to four years according to the capacity 
of the scholar, is distinguished by the use of the palm-leaf as 
the material on which writing is performed Hitherto the mere 
foim and sound of the letters have been taught without regard 
to their size and relative proportion, but the mastei with an 
non-style now writes on the palm-leaf letters of a determinate 
size and in due proportion to each other, and the scholar is le- 
quned to trace them on the same leaf with a reed-pen and with 
char coal-ink which easily rubs out This process is repeated over 
and over again on the same leaf until the scholar no longer re- 
quires the use of the copy to guide him in the formation of the 
letters of a fit size and proportion, and he is consequently next 
made to write them on another leaf which has no copy to direct 
him He is afterwards exercised in writing and pronouncing the 
compound consonants, the syllables formed by the junction of 
vowels with consonants, and the most common names of per- 
sons In other parts of the country, the names of castes, rivers, 
mountains, &g , are written as well as of persons, but here the 
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names of persons only aie employed as a school-exeicise The 
echolai is then taught to wiite and read, and by fiequent repeti 
tion he commits to memory the Cowrie Table, the Nmneiation 
Table as far as 100, the Katha Table (a land-measure table), and 
the Sei Table (a diy-measuie table) There aie othei tables 
in use elsewhere which are not taught in the schools of this 
district The tlwcl stage of instruction extends from two to 
three years which are em2oloyed m writing on the plantain-leaf 
In some districts the tables just mentioned aie postponed to this 
stage, but in this district they are included in the exercises of 
the second stage The first exercise taught on the plantain-leaf 
IS to initiate the scholar into the simplest foims of letter --writing, 
to instruct him to connect woids m composition with each othei 
and to distinguish the uiitteu fiom the spoken forms of Bengali 
vocables The written foims are often abbreviated in speech by 
the omission of a vowel or a consonant, or by the running of two 
syllables into one, and the scholar is taught to use in writing the 
full not the abbreviated foims The coiTect oithogiaph^ of voids 
of Sanscrit origin which abound in the language of the people, is 
beyond the leacli of the oidinaiy class of teacheis About the 
same time the scholar is taught the rules of aiithmetic, beginning 
with addition and subtraction, but multiplication and division 
are not taught as separate rules, — all the arithmetical processes 
hereafter mentioned being effected by addition and subtraction, 
with the aid of a multiplication table which extends to the num 
her 20, and which is repeated aloud once every morning by the 
whole school and is thus acquired not as a separate task by 
each boy, but by the mere force of joint repetition and mutual 
imitation After addition and subtraction, the arithmetical lules 
taught divide themselves into two classes, agricultural and com- 
mercial, m one or both of which instruction is given more or less 
fully'- according to the capacity of the teacher and the wishes of 
the parents The rules applied to agricultural accounts explain 
the forms of keeping debit and credit accounts, the calculation 
of the value of daily or monthly labor at a given monthly oi 
annual rate, the calculation of the area of land whose sides 
measure a given number of kathas or bighas, the description of 
the boundaries of land and the determmation of its length, 
breadth, and contents , and the form of revenue accounts for a 
given quantity of land There are numerous other forms of 
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nguculUiinl nccount, hut no otheib appeal lo be taugbl- in the 
schooh of iliK di'-iijcl The lules of coinmeicinl accounts explain 
ilio mode of caknilaiing ibo \ttluc of a given numliei of ‘^ei^, at a 
gnen pneo pci inaiind . Ilic pnee of a gnoii numbci of quaiteis 
and cbalak*? a( a gn on lutcc pci ‘-ei Ibo piicc of a tola at a 
LM\rn rat( pm ebntak, Ibe nuinbci of cow lies in a given niimboi’ 
of annas at a gi\on mmiboi of cowiios pei lupce, tbo inleiest of 
nionev . and t!i<' di‘-( ouni clrugcdilo on ibe oxebange of tbe ui- 
fcrio' soil" of inpfcs Tlnar me otbei foiins of commeicia! ac- 
V mint aK!) in eennnon ime. but tlie\ mic not taugbt in Ibe '-cliools 
The (cuTih and l.ist s(agc of instuiction geiici'ilh includes e 
pfiK.d of two \{-jus ofldi less and srldoin nioic Tlic acf cunts 
biklU and supiMiei'dK (auebl in tin pioccdine stage aie no'" 
t luebt inoie iboieuabK and at iricitei length and tins is ac- 
t 'imjvinu'd b\ tin eonipo itu»n oi biKincss letfeis, ])elitions, 
^’lants 1« n>-( MU < j)i un « s, noiei ei Ii ind, /c logefboi vitbtbo 
ftains of adili' b' loninn*'^ to tin- tlifteieiu gindes of lanb and 
station When tin -hoinis iiaie v i itten on paj)' i aiiout > wn, 
!ite\ lit ( oitsub *•<(! i|ti ilitnd to • neafs in ilir* un issi^ted jieuisal 
of Bent’ ill vot;>s, Mild tin \ ofttii lead ,it boine sueb piodiutions 
tis iho tiiUislntain oi ilie Utiinaymut, Mni,(i'-ri iroin/'d, lU At 

Tins ‘lueb of < ((an-.e of Bengali insttinfion must be 
■’tga’*ded lalbu as v tut it u intuided to he than wind d is foi 
mo’^t of tin S( jk,ol-nri tem wjioni I hn\e seen, as fai ns T could 
indr* fioin nutssmih bind nid Innitcd opportunities of olisiata- 
tion, v.ert uinjiiiblnd to unc nil tb<’ nislinction beie desuihed, 
dtboueli 1 lii\e thin pbaed tin* .amount of then ]netensions on 
ictord All, bowi\u, do m»i t\cn pietuid to te.icb tbo whole of 
li;d is hu( * imna 1 itcfl , sonn* as v ill bt setai fiom T.dile TI 
niofr-sing to limit tlnmsehcs to agin ultuinl, ind otbeis to 
include (omnnicml, accounts tl’lic most of them ap]ieaied to 
Irne a \ei\ superficial acquaintance with both 

With tbe exception of the Mullijdicaiion Table, tbe iluming 
.mitbmclical lules of SubbnnKui, and tin form of addiess to 
Snraswaii, all wbnb tlic youngci scboltns leain In mem muta- 
tion of sounds imessfinth lepoated by the eldci boNS, without foi 
a long time nndci-slanding what those sounds convo\ — with these 
exceptions, natnc stbool-bn}s lenin men thing that tbr\ do 
learn not merely b;\ leading hut b> widing it TIica mad to tbe 
master or to one of tbo oldest cdiolais vdiat tbe-\ lia\c pi e\ ions- 
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ly wiitieu, and thus the hand, the eye, and the ear aie equally 
called into lequisition This appeals piefeiable to the mode of 
eaily instiuction current amongst ouiselves, aecoiding to which 
the elements of language aie first taught only with the aid of the 
eye and the eai, and wiitmg is left to be subsequently acquiied 
It would thus appear also that the statement which lepresents 
the native system as teaching chiefly by the eai, to the neglect 
of the eye, is founded on a misappiehension, foi how can the aid 
of the eye be said to be neglected when, with the exceptions 
above-mentioned, nothing appears to be learned which is not 
rendeied palpable to the sense by the act of wilting? It is al- 
most unneccssaiy' to add that the use of monitors or leaders has 
long pi evaded m the common schools of India, and is well known 
in those of Bengal 

The disadvantages aiismg fiom the want of school-houses 
and fiom the confined and inappiopiiate constiuction of the 
buildings 01 apaitments used as school-iooms have alieady been 
mentioned Po\city still moie than ignoiance leads to the adop- 
tion of modes of instiuction and economical aiiangements which, 
undei moie favouiable ciicumstances, would be leadily abandon- 
ed In the mattei of instiuction tlieie aie some giounds foi 
commendation foi the couise I have desciibed has a diiect piac- 
tical tendenev , and if it weie taught m all its paits, is well 
adapted to qualify the scholai foi engaging m the actual business 
of native society My i ecollections of the village schools of 
Scotland do not enable me to pionounce that the instiuction given 
m them has a moie diiect beaiing upon the daily mteiests of 
life than that which I find given, oi piofessed to be given, m the 
humblei village schools of Bengal 

Although impio'sements might no doubt be made both m the 
modes and in the mattei of instiuction, yet the chief evils in the 
system of common Bengali schools consist less m the natuie of 
that which is taught oi m the mannei of teaching it, as in the 
absence of that 11111011 is not taught at all The system is bad 
because it is gieatly impeifect What is taught should, on the 
whole continue to be taught, but something else should be added 
to it in Older to constitute it a sj'^stem of salutaiy populai instiuc- 
tion No one will deny that a knowledge of Bengali writing and 
of native accounts is lequisite to natives of Bengal, but when 
these aie made the substance and sum of popular instiuction and 
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laiowledgo, 6hc poxnilai mmd is necessaiily cabined, cubed, and 
confined within the smallest possible lange of ideas, and those of 
the most limited local and tempoiaij inteiest, and it fails even 
to acqiiiie those habits of accuiacy and piecision which the ex- 
clusive devotion to foims of calculation might seem fitted to pio- 
duce What is v anted is something to awaken and expand the 
mind, to unshackle it fiom the tiammels of meie usage, and 
to teach it to employ its own poweis, and, foi such puiposes, the 
mtioduction into the system of common mstiuction of some 
hi .inch of knov ledge m itself peifectly useless (if such a one 
could be found), vould at least lOuse and mteiest by its novelty, 
and m this \mi-\ be of some benefit Of couise the benefit would 
be much gicatei if the supposed new branch of knowdedge weie 
of a useful tendenev, stimulating the mmd to the incieased 
obsei\ation and com]iaiison of oxteinal olpects, and thiowmig it 
back upon itself with a laige stock of mateiials foi thought A 
highei intellectual cultnation howe\ci is not all that is lequiied 
That to be beneficial to the mdnidual and to society must be 
accompanied b'v the cultivation of Ihe moial sentiments and 
habits Beie the natnc system piesents a peifect blank The 
hand the o\c, and the cai, aic cmploved, the memoiy is a good 
deal cxeiciscd, the judgment is not wholh neglected, and the 
leligious sentiment is eaily and peiscAeiingly cheiished, how- 
evei misdiierted But the passions and affections aie allowed to 
glow up wild without any thought of pinning then luxuiiances oi 
dnccting then exeicisc to good pm poses Hence, I am inclined 
to bolie\e, the inficquencA in native societv of enlarged view's of 
moial and social obligation, and hence the coiiesponding radical 
defect of the natnc chaiactei which appears to be that of a 
naiiow and conti acted selfishness, natuiallj arising from the fact 
that the Aoung mmd is seldom, if evei, taught to look foi the 
means of its own happiness and impiOA'-ement m the indulgence 
of benevolent feelings and the performance oi benevolent acts to 
those wdio are beyond a ceitain pale The radical defect of the 
SAstem of elemental V instruction seems to explain the radical 
defect of the native character , and if I have rightly estimated 
cause and effect, it folloAA’’s that no material improvement of the 
nafiAe character can be expected, and no improvement Avhatever 
of the system of elementai 3 ' education aauII be sufficient, without 
a large infusion into it of moral instruction that shall always 
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connect in the nnncl of the pupil, Mith the knowledge which he 
acqunes, some useful pin pose to which it may be and ought to 
be applied not necessaiilv pioductive of peisonal gam oi advan 
tage to himself 

2 Elcmcntaiy Peisian Schools — ^The Peisian schools m 
Natloic aie foiu m numbei, containing tw’enty-thiee scholais, 
wdio entei '^cliool at an age vai ymg fiom four and a half to thii- 
teen ycais, and leaie it at an age laiynig fiom tw^ehe to 
seAenteen The whole time stated to be spent at school vanes 
fiom foil! to eight icais Tlie teacheis intellectually aie of a 
highei giade than the teacheis of Bengali schools, although that 
giade IS not high compaiod with what is to be desned and is at 
tamable Moiallt, they appeal to ha^e as little notion as 
Bengali teacheis of the salutan influence they might exeicise 
on the dispositions and ehaiacteis of then pupils They have no 
fees fiom the scholais and aie paid in the foim of fixed montlily 
allowances witli peiquisites The montlilv allowances vaiv fiom 
one lupee eight annas to foin uipees, and the} aie paid by one, 
two 01 thiec families, wlio aie the piincipal ‘^iippoiteis of the 
school The peiquisite*^, which aie estimated at two lupees 
eight annas to six lupees a month and consist of food, washing, 
and othei peisonal expense<;, aie piovided eithei b} the same 
paities 01 by those paient«: who do not contnbute to the monthly 
allowance The total lemuneiation of a teachei vanes fiom foul 
to ten iiipecs pei month aieiagmg about seien lupees The 
pimcipal obiect of the patioiis of these <^chools is the mstiuction 
of then own childien, but m one instance a wmithy old Jlusal- 
man, who has no childieu, contiibutes a small monthly allowance, 
without which the teachei would not have sufficient mducement 
to continue his labois , and m auothei case besides two childien 
of the family, ten othei boys aie admitted, on wffiom mstiuction, 
food, and clothing, aie giatuitously bestowed IVo of the 

schools ha^e sepaiate school-houses, which w'eie built by the 
benevolent jiations who pimcipalh suppoit them The scholais 
of the othei two assemble m out-buildings, belonging to one oi 
othei of the families whose childien leceive mstiuction 

Although in the Peisian schools jiimted books aie unknowm, 
yet mauusciipt woiks aie m constant use The geneial couise of 
mstiuction has no veiy maiked stages oi giadations into which 
it IS dnided Like the Hindus, howevei the hlusalmans foimal- 
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ly initiate (lion chilciion into the study o£ lettcis When a child, 
whcthci a l)o\ oi a gnl i^- foui \eais, foui months, and foiu davs 
old the fuoiuk of the fannh assemble, and the child is diesscd 
in his hcs(, (dolhc'', hi ought m to the compan}, and seated on a 
cushion in ths picsciue of all The alphabet, the foim of letteis 
used foi computation, the Intioductioii to the Koian, some 
\omos of Chaptei lJ^ md tlu* \ liole of Chaptei LXXXVIl, aie 
placid b(‘foii> him ind he is tauglit to pionounce them in suc- 
ccs'^inn Ij the < liild i>- ''cIi-m died, md icfiiscs to icad, he is 
made to pionouiui the Bismill.ah, which niisweis e\ci} puipose, 
'Uid fiem tint d’!\ his ediuntion is deemed to ha\o commenced 
At ''chool hi 1' I ‘ueht th“ alphihet, as with oinsehes, ba the 
etc and 1.1 tin foinis of the Iclti^is being picscnled to him in 
wihinj md tlu” names pionoumed in his hcanng, which he is 
loqumd tn lei^eat nntil he n able to eonnect the names and the 
foiins V ith eacl’ oilui in hn mind The scholai is afteiw.aids 
made to !< ul the thiitietli Section of tlic Koian, the chapleia of 
which ore slum, md aie gcnernlh iispd at the times of pia\ei 
md in i''- biiiiid sLicne Tiie wouK aio maiKcd wath the 
diac’itieal nomt- in oid'i that the Icnowledgo of lettcis, then 
jumtjfn and imiiit. oitlmci ipiu and then pinmmeintion iiom 
tlic ajipiojcn! oi-^nis inn h< thoionnhh acquired, but tlie 
sens* i‘ nitneh iinl nown The ncM hnoh put into his hands jv. 
tlic Pondh'imrlt of Sadi, n collection of moinl saungs, main ot 
wincli nif nho\( his cnmjneheimon, hut he is not tniiG:ht oi lo- 
qnhcii to nndc! -tfind in\ 'tf tlnm 'J Ik voile is soldi used foi 
tlu pui posr. nj jnstiu'tim,' him in the ut of leading md ot toim- 
ing ' <on*(t piommei'U K)i», %• ithoiu .am legiid to tin sense of 
tlu wiads pionoiiin. d It n g, jK^jalh ift - 1 this th *1 the si holai 
1- i.md't to vMt* ill' litti'is. f<) join \oviis ‘Mid lonsonants, and 
to foim s\llahio“' The next hook is the dnof/iunm A, cxhihiiiiig 
the foiiiis (,f loiijngatmg the Peisjan nih-, vliuh .au lead to tlu 
mastii and h\ fieqnmt lejietjtion eoinmitled to mcmoii d he 
fuel hook which IS lend foi tlu* pnrjioso of being inidoi stood is 
the Gulnian of Sadi, containing lessons on life and innnncis and 
this is followed or accompanied hr the Banian of the same 
nutlioi Two 01 ihiee sections of oath aie icad, and smuil- 
taneoiisl^' sjioit Pcisinn sentences relating to going and coming, 
sitting and slnndmg, and the common ntiaiis of life, arc lead 
and exphiincd The pupil is afteiwaids made to wiite Pei sum 
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names, tlien Aiabio names, and next Hindi names, especially 
such as contain letteis to the wnting or pionunciation of which 
difficulty IS supposed to attach Elegant penmanship is consi- 
deiod a gieat accomplishment, and those who devote themselves 
to this ait employ iiom thiee to six horns eveiy day in the exei 
cise of it, wilting Inst single letteis, then double or tieble, thea 
couplets, quatiaiiis, tic They first wiite upon a boaid with a 
thick pen, then iiith a fiiioi pen on pieces of papei pasted to 
gethei , and last of all, when thej^ have acquiied consideiahle 
command of the pen, thej' begin to wiite upon papei in single 
fold This IS accompanied oi followed by the peiusal of some of 
the most pojiulai poetical pioductions such as Joseph and 
Zuleiklia, founded on a well-known incident m Hebiew histoiy, 
the loves of Leila and IMajnun, the Secundai Nameh, an account 
of the exploits of Alexandei the Gieat, dc , &c The mode of 
computing by the Abjad, oi letteis of the alphabet, is also 
taught, and is of two soits, m the fiist, the letteis of the al- 
phabet in the oidei of the Abjad being taken to denote units, 
tens, and hundieds to a thousand, and in the second the letteis 
composing tlie names of the letteis of the alphabet being em 
ployed foi the same puiposo Aiitlimetic, by means of the 
Aiabic numeials, and lustiuction at gieat length in the diffeient 
styles of addiess, and in the foims of coiiespondence, petitions, 
dc , &c , complete a couise of Peisian instiuction But in the 
Peisian schools of this distiict, this couise is vei}' supeificialh 
taught, and some of the teacheis do not even piofess to caiiv 
then pupils beyond the Gnlistav and Boston 

In a Peisian school, aftei the yeais of mere childhood, when 
the pupils aie assumed to be capable of stiictei application, the 
houis of study wuth mteivals extend fiom six m the morning to 
nine at night In the fiist place in the morning they levise the 
lessons of the pievious day, aftei which a new lesson is lead 
committed to memoijq and lepeated to the mastei About mid- 
daj' they have leave of absence foi an houi when they dine, and 
on then letuin to school they aie instiucted in waiting About 
thiee o’clock they have anothei leading lesson wdiich is also 
committed to memoiy, and about an houi befoie the close of dav 
they have leave to play The piactice with legaid to the foie- 
noon and afternoon lessons in leading, is to join the peiusal of 
a woik m piose wath that of a w'^oik in veise, as the Gulistan 
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with the Bostan and Abultazl’s letteis with the Secundai Nameh, 
the foienoon lesson being taken fiom one and the afternoon lesson 
fiom the othei In the evening they lepeat the lessons of that 
day seveial times, until they have them peifectly at command, 
and, aftei making some piepaiation foi the lessons of the next 
day, they have leave to letiie Thursday eveiy week is devoted 
to the levision of old lessons, and when that is completed, the 
pupils seek insti notion oi amusement accoiding to then own 
pleasuie in the peiusal of foims of piayei and stanzas of poetiy, 
and aie dismissed on that day at thiee o’clock without any new 
lesson On Biiday, the sacied day of Musalmans, theie is no 
schooling In othei distiicts in lespectable oi wealthy Musal- 
man families, besides the liteiaiy instiuctoi called Miyan or 
AlJiun, theie is also a domestic tutoi oi Censor Moiuin called 
AtaliK, a kind of liead-seivant, whose duty it is to tiain the 
childien of the family to good manneis, and to see that they do 
not neglect any duty assigned to them , but I do not find any 
tiace of this piactice m Eajshaln 

Upon the whole the couise of Peisian mstiuction, even in its 
less peifect foims such as aie found to exist in this distiict, has 
a moie compieliensive chaiacter and a moie libeial tendency than 
that puisued m the Bengali schools The systematic use of 
books although in manusciipt, is a gieat step in advance, accus- 
toming the minds of the pupils to foims of legular composition, 
to coirect and elegant language, and to trains of consecutive 
thought, and thus aiding both to stimulate the intellect and to 
form the taste It might be supposed that the moral bearing of 
some of the text books would have a beneficial eSect on the 
character of the pupils , but as fai as I have been able to observe 
or ascertain, those books are employed like all the lest solely 
for the purpose of conveying lessons in language — ^lessons m the 
knowledge of sounds and words, in the construction of sentences, 
or in anecdotical information, but not for the puipose of sharpen- 
ing the moral perceptions or stiengthening the moral habits 
This in general native estimation does not belong to the business 
of mstiuction, and it never appears to be thought of oi attempted 
Others will judge fiom then own observation and experience 
whether the Musahnan chaiacter, as we see it m India, has been 
formed or influenced by such a course of instruction The result 
of my own observations is that of two classes of persons, one 
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exclusively educated m Mabomedan, and the othei in Hindu 
liteiatuic, the formei appeals to me to possess an intellectual 
supeiioiity, but the moial supeiioiity does not seem to exist 
3 Elementary Aiabtc Schools — The Aiabic schools, oi 
schools foi instiuction in the foimal or cciemonial leading of cei- 
tain passages of the Koian, nie eleven in numbei, and contain 42 
scholais, who begin to lead at an age vaiymg from 7 to 14, and 
leave school at an age vaiying fioin 8 to 18 The vdiole time 
stated to be spent at school laiies fiom one to five yeais The 
teach eis possess the lowest degiee of attainment to which it is 
possible to assign the taslc of instiuction They do not pietend to 
be able oven to sign then names, and they disclaim altogethei 
the abilitv to undeistand that which thev lead and teach The 
meie foims, names, and sounds, of ceitam letteis and comhina- 
tioiis of letteis thev hnow' and te.ich, and what they teach is all 
that they know of wnittcn language w ithout piesuming, oi pie- 
tending, oi aiming to elicit the feeblest glimmeiing of meaning 
fiom these empty vocables Tins wdiole class of schools is as 
consummate a builesquc upon meie foims of instiuction, separate 
fiom a lational meaning and puipose, as can well be imagined 
The teacheis aie all Kath-Mollns, that is, the low'est giade of 
hlusalmau piiests wdio chiefl\ deine then suppoit fiom the 
ignoiance and supeistition of the pooi classes of then co-ieh- 
gionists, and the scholais aie in tiaining foi the same office 
The poition of the Koian which is taught is that which begins 
with Chaptei LXXWII of Sale’s Koian, and extends to the close 
of the volume The Moll, is, liesides teaching a few^ pupils the 
foimal leading of this poition of the Koian, peifoim the maiiiage 
ceiemonv, foi wdiich they aie paid fiom one to eight annas ac- 
coiding to the means of the paity, and also the funeial senice 
wath piayeis foi the dead continued fiom one to foity day=;, foi 
wdnch they get fiom two annas to one lupee, and it is in these 
seivices that the foimal leading of the Koian is deemed essen- 
tial The Mollas also often peifoim the office of the village 
butchei, killing animals foi food wath the usual religious foims, 
wathout which then flesh cannot be eaten by Musalmans, but 
foi this they take no remuneiation In seveial cases, the teachei 
of the schqol depends foi his livelihood on employment at 
mamages and buiials, giving his mstiuctions as a teachei gia- 
tuitously In one instance a fixed allowance is leceived fiom the 
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patron of the school, fees from some of the scholars, and per- 
quisites besides, amounting m all to four rupees eight annas per 
month, and in this case the patron professes the intention to 
have the scholais heieafter taught Persian and Bengali In 
another the pation merely lodges, feeds, and clothes, the teacher 
who receives neither fixed allowance nor fees In three instances 
the only lemuneiation the teacher receives is a salami, or present 
of five or SIX rupees, from each scholar when he finally leaves 
school In two instances the teachers have small farms from 
which they derive the means of subsistence in addition to their 
gams as Mollas They give instruction either in their own 
houses, or in school-houses, which are also applied to the pur- 
poses of prayer and hospitality and of assembly on occasions of 
geneial interest 

No institutions can be more insignificant and useless, and in 
every respect less wmrthy of notice, than these Arabic schools, 
view^ed as places of instruction, but, however, worthless in 
themselves, they have a certain hold on the Native mind, which 
is proved by the increased respect and emolument as Mollas, 
expected and acquired by some of the teachers on account of the 
instruction they give , the expense incurred by others of them in 
erecting school-houses , and by the general employment by the 
Musalman population of those who receive and communicate the 
slender education which these schools bestow' In the eye of the 
philanthropist or the statesman no institution, how'evei humble, 
will be overlooked, by which he may hope beneficially to influence 
the condition of any portion of mankind , and it is ]ust in pro- 
portion to the gross ignorance of the multitude that he will look 
with anxiety for any loop-holes by which he may find an entrance 
to their understandings — some institutions, which are held by 
them in veneration and which have hitherto served the cause of 
Ignorance, but which he may hope with discretion to turn to the 
service of knowledge I do not despair that means might be 
employed, simple, cheap, and moSensive, by which even the 
teachers of these schools might be reared to qualify themselves 
for communicating a much higher grade of instruction to a much 
greater number of learners wuthout divesting them of any portion 
of the respect and attachment of which they are now the objects 

4 Elementary Persian and Bengali Schools — ^The schools 
m which both Bengali and Persian are taught are two, in one 

la— 1326B 
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With, and in the othei without, the formal reading of the Koran 
The two schools contain 30 scholais, one five and the other 25 
The peiiod of study is in one case stated to be from 6 to 18 vears 
of age, making 12 years , and m the other from 7 to 23, making 
16 The teachers are — one a somewhat intelligent Biahman, and 

the othei a Katli-M oUa rather better instiucted than othei s of the 
same class The remuneration of the former consists entiiely of 
fees — one anna, two annas, and four annas being charged les- 
peetively in three grades of Bengali writing, and four annas, 
eight annas, and one rupee in three stages of Persian reading, the 
income from both sources averaging seven rupees eight annas per 
month The remuneration of the latter is received from one 
person who gives a fixed allowance and the usual perquisites, 
amounting m all to four rupees eight annas per month The 
Bengali instruction is given m writing and agricultural accounts, 
and the Persian instruction m the reading of the Pandnameh, 
Gulistan, Bostan, (5Lc One of these schools has a separate 
school-house built by the patron The scholars of the other 
assemble occasionally in the teacher’s house, occasionally at that 
of Eammohan Sandy al, and occasionally m that of Krishna 
Kumar Bhaduri, the two latter being respectable inhabitants of 
the village whose children attend the school 

The combined study of Persian and Bengali in these schools 
suggests the inquiry to what extent Persian is studied in tins 
district for its own sake, and to what extent merely as the lan- 
guage of the courts The Bengali language, with a larger pio- 
portion than m some other districts of what may be called 
aboiigmal teims, i e , woids not deiived fiom the Saiiskiit oi 
any other known language, is the language of the Musalman as 
well as of the Hindu population Even educated Musalmans 
speak and wiite the Bengali , and even several low castes of 
Hindus occupying entire villages in vaiious directions and 
amounting to several thousand individuals, whose ancestors 
three or four generations ago, according to the popular explana- 
tion, emigrated from the Western Piovinces and settled m this 
district, have found it necessary to combine the use of the 
Beiigali with the Hindi, their mother-tongue The Bengali, 
therefore, may be justly described as the universal language of 
the district , and it might be supposed that those who wished to 
give then children a knowledge of letters and accounts would 
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seek these advantages foi them through the most direct and 
obvious medium — the language of the district — instead of having 
recourse to a foreign language, such as the Persian, in which 
instiuction is less easily- obtainable and lather higher priced In 
these ciicumstances, the consideiations that lead to the use of 
Persian appear to be of a complex chaiacter, partly connected 
with the importance attached to it by Musalmans and partly 
with the importance given to it m the Company’s courts 

It has been already seen that in connection with the reli- 
gious and social observances of the lowest classes of the Musal- 
man population the formal reading of the Koran in the original 
language is deemed indispensable, and in like manner the ac- 
quisition of a real knowledge of the language of Islam and of the 
learning it contains is viewed amongst the educated as the 
highest attainment to which they can aspire An endowed estab- 
lishment exists at Kusbeh Bagha in which it is professed to be 
regularly taught, and m one Mahomedan family I found a 
maulavi employed for the express purpose of teaching the eldest 
son Aiabic Now Persian, at least in India, is the vestibule 
through which only access is gained to the temple of Arabic 
learning, and even those who do not go beyond the porch, by 
association attach to the one some portion of the respect which 
strictly belongs only to the other It would thus appeal that the 
associations, literary and religious, that connect Persian with 
Arabic, come in aid of the more general cultivation of the former 
tongue by Musalmans But Persian in itself has attractions to 
educated Musalmans The language of conversation with them 
IS the Urdu or Hindustani which acknowledges the Persian as its 
parent, and although the Urdu has a copious literature, that 
literature is chiefly poetical, and it is only from the Persian that 
educated Musalmans have hitherto derived that instruction in 
the knowledge of accounts, of epistolary communication, &c , to 
which they attach the greatest importance They teach it to 
their children, therefore, because it is really the most useful 
language to which they have access The recollections belong- 
ing to this language still further endear it to Musalmans It is 
the language of the former conquerors and rulers of Hindustan 
from vhom they have directly or indirectly sprung, and the 
memory both of a proud ancestry and of a past dominion — the 
loyalty which attaches itself rather to religion and to race than. 
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to counti}- — atiiact tlicm to its cultivation These motnes, or 
motives akin to these, it 'joems probable induced Dost Mahomed 
lihan (No 3), Kaiim All Shah (No 1G6), and Musafir-ool-Islam 
at Kusbeh Bagha, to promote the study of Persian in this dis 
tiict But e%en in these cases the impoitance given to the 
Persian language in the administration of justice and police and 
in the collection of the reienue has had considerable influence, 
and m othci cases, as in Nos 40 and 100, that consideration has 
piobably e^clusl^e v eight In the two latter the sole or chief 
pations of the schools arc Hindu landholders or farmers vho have 
no conceivable molnc to teach tins language to their children, 
except with a v lew to the use to v\ Inch they may hereafter apply 
it in conducting suits in the Company’s courts, or in holding 
communications v itli pubbc officers , unless we take further into 
account the superior respectability and aptness for busme- 
which those possess who have leceived a Persian education— as 
advantage, however, which is connected with the preference 
given to it in the couits Some Hindu landholders and other 
respectable Natives have expressed to me a desire to have Persian 
mstruction foi their children, but they apparently had no other 
object than to qualify them to engage m the busmess of life, 
which unhappily in then case, is for the most part identical 
with the business of the couits 

Upon the whole, apart from the courts the Persian language 
has a very feeble hold upon this district, and it would not be 
difficult not meiely to substitute English for it, but to make 
English much more popular Some of the considerations bv 
which Persian is recommended might be brought wnth much more 
foice in fav’^our of English, if it could be made more accessible, 
and the motiv'es derived from other considerations which are m 
their nature untransferable are not such as should be encouraged 
and might be giadually made to lose their influence without 
doing any violence to popular feeling 

II Elevientaiy Domestic Instruction — The number of 
families m wffiich domestic instruction is given to the children is 
1588 These families are found in 238 villages out of 485, the 
total number of villages m Nattore I omitted to note at the 
commencement of the inquiry the number of children m each of 
these families, and I cannot, therefore, state with perfect ac- 
curacy the total number of children receiving domestic instruc- 
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tion, but aftei my attention bad been atti acted to this omission, 
I found that a veiy laige majoiity had each only one child of a 
teachable age leceiving instiuction, a few had two, a still smaller 
number had thiee, and one oi two instances were found in which 
four children of one family received domestic instruction The 
numbei of families in which two oi more children leceive domes- 
tic instiuction are comparatively so few that I cannot estimate 
the total aveiage foi each family at moie than 1^, which, in 
1,588 families, will give 2,382 childien who receive domestic 
instruction It has befoie appealed' that the numbei of children 
receiving elementaiy instiuction m schools is 262, and the pro- 
portion of those who receive elementary instruction at home to 
those who receive it in schools is thus as 1,000 to 109 9 

It IS not always the father who gives this instiuction, but 
quite as often an uncle or an elder brother In one village I 
found that the children of three families received elementary 
instruction from a pujan Biahman under the following aiiange- 
ment As a 'pujari or fannly chaiilain he leceives one lupee a 
month with lodging, food, clothing, i.c , fiom one of the thiee 
families, the head of which stipulates that he shall employ his 
leisure time in instructing the children of that and of the two 
other families In some \illages m wdiich not a smgle individual 
could be found able eithei to lead or wuite, I was notwithstanding 
assured that the childien weie not wdiolly without instiuction, 
and when I asked wdio taught them, the answei w^as that the 
gomaslita, m his periodical visits foi the collection of his mastei’s 
rents, gives a few lessons to one oi moie of the childien of the 
village 

The classes of society amongst which domestic elementary 
instiuction is most pieialent deserve attention Of the 1,588 
families, 1,277 are Hindu, and 311 aie Mahomedan, and assum- 
ing the aveiage of each class to be the same, viz , 11 chddien in 
each family as already estimated, then the numbei of Hindu 
children wall be 1,915^, and of Mahomedan childien 4661, or m 
the piopoition of 1,000 to 243 2 This piopoition, wuth the pio- 
portion pieviously established between the entire population of 
the tw'o classes, affoids a measuie of the comparative degree of 
cultivation wdiich they i espectiv^ely possess, the pioportion of 
Musalmans to Hindus being about twm to one, and the proportion 
of Musalman to Hindu children receiving domestic instruction 
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being rather less than one to fom Tins dispiopoition is explain- 
ed by the fact alieady stated that a vciy laigo inajonty of the 
humblest giades of Native society in this disliict aie composed of 
Musalmans, such as cultivatois of the ground, day-labourers, 
fishermen, &c , who arc icgaidcd by thcmsches as veil as by 
otlicis, both in respect of condition and capacity, as quite be- 
yond the leach of the simplest foims of litcuuy instiuction 
You may as well talk to them of scaling the heavens as of ins- 
tiucting then children In then picscnt ciicumstanccs and vith 
then picsent Mevs, botli vhuld appear cqiinlh difficult and 
equally picsumptuous 'J’liose vho gno thou childicn domestic 
jnstruction aie ^cinvichin^, tahildaT^, and ])oisous of some little 
substance, shopkcepeis and tiadcis posscs'^ing some cnteiprr/e 
and foieoast m then callings, /cmmdais’ agents oi factors 
{gomashia'f), and heads of Milages (aifnu/fiN), who know ])iacti 
callv the advantage of writing and accounts, and sometimes 
peisons of stiaitcncd icsouices, but icspectablc cliaiacter, who 
have been in bettei cncumstances, and wish to give then chil- 
dien the means of making then wav in the woild J-’mn/if'?, too, 
who intend that then childicn should piii-uc the study of 
Sanskrit begin b^ instiucting them at liomc in the ludiments of 
then mothci tongue, and Biahmans who have themselves gone 
tliiough only a paitial couise of Sau'^krit leading, seek to qualify 
then childicn by such lU'^tUKtion a^- thev can give foi the office 
and duties of a faniil} piicst oi ‘^pnitual guide 

The instiuction given in families is still moic limited and 
impel feet than that which is given in schools In some cases 
I found that it did not extend bovond the vMiting of the lettcis 
of the alphabet, in otlieis the wilting of wouN Pundits and 
priests, unless when tlieio is some handed piopeity in the family, 
confine the Bengali instiuction the) give then childien to wilting 
and leading, addition and subtiaction, viith scarce!)' anv of the 
applications of numbeis to agiicultuial and commeicial affairs 
Paimeis and tiadeis natuiall) limit then iiistiuctions to what 
they best know', and what is to tliem and then childicn of gieat- 
est diiect utility, the calculations and measuiements peculiai to 
their immediate occupations The paients with whom I have 
conversed on the subject do not attach the same value to the 
domestic instruction then childicn leceiv’e which they asciibe to 
the instruction of a professional school-master, both because in 
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fcheir opinion such instiuetion ^\ould be more regular and syste- 
matic, and because the teacher would probably be better quali- 
fied 

It thus appeals that, in addition to the elementary instruc- 
tion given m legulai schools, there is a soit of traditionary know- 
ledge of wiitten language and accounts pieseived in families 
fiom fathei to son and fiom generation to generation This 
domestic elemental y instiuetion is much moie m use than 
scholastic elementaiy instiuetion, and yet it is not so highly 
valued as the latter The leasons why the less esteemed foim 
of elemental}' instruction is moie common cannot in all cases 
be accuiatelv ascei tamed The inaptitude to combination for 
purposes of common interest sometimes alleged against the 
Natives might be suggested, but the tiuth is that they do often 
club togethei, sometimes to establish and support schools, and 
sometimes to defiay the expenses of leligious celebrations, 
dances, and plays In those cases in which scholastic instiuc- 
tion would be pieferied by the paients, and I beheve such cases 
to be numeious, poveity is the only leason that can be assigned, 
and in othei instances, as of the zemindar and the Brahman 
Pundit, the pride of rank and station m the one case, and of 
biith and learning m the other, acting also upon circumscribed 
means, may prevent the respective parties fiom looking beyond 
then own thiesholds foi the instiuetion which then children 
need Inability to pay foi school instiuetion I beheve to be by 
fai the most pievalent leason, and this is confiimed by the fact 
that in at least six villages that I visited, I was told that there 
had been lecently Bengali schools which weie discontinued, 
because the masteis could not gam a livelihood, oi because they 
found something moie piofitable to do elsewheie The case of 
tlie Dhaiail school shows the difficulty with which a small 
income is made up to a school-mastei by the community of a 
village Fiom all I could leain and observe, I am led to infer 
tliat m this distiict elementaiy instruction is on the decline and 
has been for some time past decaying The domestic instiuetion 
which many give to then childien m elementary Imowledge would 
seem to be an indication of the struggle which the ancient habits 
and the piactical sense of the people are making against their 
present depiessed ciicumstances 
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SECTION TII 
Schools on Learning 

The state of learned instiuction in this distiict will be 
consideied with lefcience to the two gieat divisions of the 
2 Dopulation, Musalniaus and Hindus 

I Mahomedan Schools of Learning — ^Thcie aie no public 
schools of Mahomedan learning within the limits of the Nattore 
thana, and I met wuth only one Mahomedan family in which 
any attention wlss paid to Aiabic le.iining, that of Dost Maho- 
med Khan Chaudhuii, who has aheady been mentioned as the 
pation of a Peisian elemental! school In that familj, besides 
the Peisian munsln, a maulavi is employed to instiuct the eldest 
son ill Aiabic The name of the manlaM is Gholam Muktidar, 
foimcily a student of the Calcutta ^Madiassa, and now about 30 
years of age He leccivcs twelve lupees pci month wnth food, 
but w'hen I conversed with him he was eMdenll} dissatisfied with 
this allow'ance, and of his own accoid spoke of resigning liis 
place His pupil began to stud> Arabic about tbrrteen years of 
age, and will piobably continue the study till he is twenty His 
Arabic studies weie pieceded by a couise of Persian reading, and 
the works by w'hich he wans mtioduced to a knowledge of Arabic 
were also written in Persian He began with the IMi/an on 
prosody, Muii'^haib on etymology, Tasiif on inficctioir, Zubda on 
permutations, and Hiday at-us-Saif on etrmology including dc- 
iivation — all different blanches of Arabic giaminai and wuitten 
m Persian prose Those wcie foliow'cd by the IMiat Amil, con- 
taining an exposition of a hundred rules of syntax and translated 
from the oiigmal Aiabic piose into Peisian reise , Jummal, treat- 
ing of the vaiieties and constiuction of sentences, and written in 
Arabic prose, Titimma in Arabic, containing definitions of 
grammatical terms and additional rules of syntax, Shaih-i-Miat 
Amil, a commentaiy on the Miat Ainil , and Hidayat-un-Nahv, 
a comprehensive treatise on Arabic syntax It was intended 
that he should afterwards read the Kafia, a still more comprehen- 
sive and difficult treatise on syntax, Shaih-i-]\Iolla, a commen- 
tary on the Kafia by Molla Jami, Tahzib and Shaih-i-Tahzib, 
text-book and commentaiy on logic, Shaih-i-Vikaia, a commen- 
tary on a treatise of law^ and religion, and Eaiaiz-i-Shaiifi, a 
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tieatise on the Mahomedan law of inheiitance It thus appears 
that the student’s attention is almost exclusively occupied duiing 
a long and laboiious couise of studj^ in acquiiing a famihaiity 
-s^ith language, its forms and combinations, until towaids the 
close when logic, law, and leligion aie supeificially taught 

The only public institution of Mahomedan learning, of 
which I can find any tiace in this distiict, is situated at Ilusbeh 
Bagha, in the thana of Bilmaiiya The tables appointed to this 
lepoit have been limited to institutions situated m thana 
Nattoie, and they consequently contain no lefeience to it, but 
the following details will not be out of place under this head 

The madiasa at Kusbeh Bagha is an endowed institution of 
longstanding The propeitj appeals to have oiigmally consisted 
of two poitions, which aie stated to have been bestowed by two 
sepal ate loyal giants (sanads) One of the giants was said to 
be in the ofl&ce of the Collectoi of the distiiet and another is m 
the possession of the incumbent and was shovn to me On sub- 
sequently examining the document in the Collectoi ’s Office, I 
found it to be meiely a copy of the oiiginal which I saw at 
Kusbeh The lattei beais what the ownei believes to be the 
autogiaph of the Empeioi Shah Jehan, but what is moie pro- 
bable the complexly oinamented impression of His Majesty’s seal 
The foldings of the document are so much woin that seveial 
portions are illegible, and amongst others the place where the 
year of the Hijii is given , but another date quite legible is the 
nineteenth year of the Shah’s leign which, calculating from his 
first proclamation of himself as Bmpeioi in the life-time of his 
father, would be 1050, and from his full accession to the throne, 
after the death of his father, 1056 of the Hijii These years 
correspond with 1640 and 1646 of the Christian era, which would 
make this endowment lathei less than 200 years old This, 
however, does not appear to have been the original giant, for 
it professes only to confirm former giants of the Shah’s predeces- 
sors, 111 virtue of which Maulana Sheikh Abdul Wahab then 
possessed 42 villages yielding annually 8,000 rupees, which are 
ordered in the giant of Shah Jehan to be considered as Madad- 
i-Maash, or means of subsistence foi his own use and that of 
his brothers, children, servants, and dependants The title of 
Maulana given to Sheik Abdul Wahab, the highest bonoiaiy title 
bestowed on men of learning amongst Musalmans, imphes that it 
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was because of his learning, for the encouragement of learning, 
and to assist him in the means he had aheady adopted to promote 
it, that the giant Mas made and confiimed Such appears to 
have been the inlei pi elation put upon it by e\ery successive 
inheritoi of the giant, for the} ha\e all maintained the madrasa 
in a moie or less efficient state, e\on as at present when their 
own family has ceased to affoid Icained men to conduct it The 
management, hoveier, seems to ha\e been entirely left in then 
hands vuthout any express leseivation of povei on the part of 
the State to inteifeie One of the piesont incumbents, Musafir- 
ul-Islam, states that fioni a pcisonal feeling of hostility to the 
family, a pait of the piopeit\ vas lesumcd b\ one of the IMoghul 
governors of Bengal, and an asse^^sment imposed of 872 rupees 
per annum, which continues to be paid to the British Govern- 
ment I leain also fiom the Commissionci of the Dnision, that 
this endowment has been recenth in\ostigated and confirmed 
under Eegulation TI of 1819 

Tlie present total income of the estate is stated to be 8,000 
lupees, evacth the lahie mentioned in Shah Jehan’s grant, a 
coincidence which makes the accurac} of the information doubt- 
ful, and the doubt is confiimed b\ the Collector who \alues the 
estate at upwaids of 30 OOO rupees per annum The attempt to 
conceal the leal \alue of the endowment ma> be ascribed either 
to an innocent oi a guilt \ timidit} , and in like manner I am 
uncertain whcthei to attiibute to a weak or a coirupt motive an 
endea\oui made to biibe m\ m.iuhni and theieb\ to infiiience as 
w^as hoped, the tenoi of this report Theie ma} have been either 
a consciou'-ness of something needing concealment or merely 
an anxiet} to a^old an inACstigation supposed to entail expense 
and trouble 

The pui poses to which the piopert\ is applied arc four 
The fiist IS the maintenance of the Kliunkar families, the des- 
cendants of Sheik Abdul Wahab, the name KJiunlar applied to 
them being piobably a couuption of Ahhnn, teacher, with an 
aibitiary postfix Theie are two such families haMng two 
biotheis for then lespective heads Thev aie at enmity with 
each othei, and then quaiiel has led to outiage and muider 
amongst then dependants by which the} ha\e been disgraced, 
but their descent and position still piocure for them great respect 
fiom the Musalman population, although not equal to that which 
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their fatlieis en 305 ^ed The second puipose is the maintenance 
of public woiship which is conducted daily at the stated houis of 
piayei, and attended by the leading peisons belonging to the 
establishment m an ancient-looking but substantial mosque built 
fiom the le venues of the estate The thud puipose is the entei- 
tamment of fakiis or religious mendicants of the Mahomedan 
faith, several of whom, when I visited the institution, weie 
lying about veiy filthy and some sick The rouith puipose is the 
suppoit of the madiasa, of which I have now to speak in detail 
In the madiasa both Peisian and Arabic aie taught I 
have befoie consideied Peisian as a branch of elemental y ins- 
tiuction, but as it piofessedly does not heie teimmate m itself, 
but IS legal ded as an inti eduction to Aiabic, it must, in the 
present instance, be viewed as a bianch of a learned education 
The name of the Peisian teacher is Nissar Ah He is about 
60 yeais of age, and leceives eight lupees per month, besides 
lodging, food, washing, and othei peisonal expenses, together 
with piesents at the piincipal Mahomedan festivals He re- 
ceives eveiy thing in shoit of daily use and consumption except 
clothes which he provides for himself The Persian scholais are 
48, of whom 12 belong to the village of Kusbeh Bagha, and 36 
to othei villages, 12 of the lattei having been absent at the time 
of my visit All the pupils of both desciiptions, besides instiuc- 
tion, receive lodging, clothing, food, washing, oil, and stationery, 
including wljiat is necessaiy for copying manusciipts to be used 
as text-books The Persian couise of study, commencing with 
Alif Be, pioceeds to the formal leading of the Koran and thence 
to the Pandnameh, Amadnameh, Gulistan, Bostan, Joseph and 
Zuleikha, Jami-ul-Kawanin, Insha Yar Mahomed, Secandar- 
nameh, Bahai Banish, Abulfazl, &c 

The name of the Aiabie teacher is Abdul Azim He was 
absent at the time of my visit He was stated to be about 50 
yeais of age, and he leceives 40 lupees a month with the same 
peiquisites enjoyed by the Persian teacher The number of 
Arabic students is seven, of whom two belong to the village of 
Kusbeh Bagha and five to othei villages Of the five, three weie 
declaied to be absent, and thus foui students of Arabic should 
have been pioduced, but only two made then appeal ance They 
have the same allowances and accommodations as the Peisian 
scholais The couise of Arabic study includes the Mizam, 
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Munshaib, Tasrif, Sarf Mir, Miat Amil, and Sharh-i-Miat Amil , 
and beyond this last-mentioned woik no student had advanced 

There is no fixed age for admission oi dismission, for begin- 
ning or completing the course of study Students aie admitted 
at the aibitraiy pleasure of Musafir-ul-Islam, and they leave 
soonei 01 latei accoidmg to their own caprice During the 
peiiod that they aie nominally students, their attendance fiom 
day to day is equally unconti oiled and uniegulated except by 
then own washes and convenience Many of the students are 
meie childien, w^hile otheis aie giown up men The business 
of the school commences at six in the moinmg and continues 
till eleven, and again at mid-day and continues till four Every 
scholai reads a sejiaiate lesson to the mastei, one com'ing, 
when another wathdiaw^s, so that theie is a total absence of 
classification The weekly peiiods of vacation aie foi Aiabic 
students eveiy Tuesday and Fiiday, and foi Peisian students 
everj Thuisday and Fiiday, and the annual periods of vaca- 
tion aie the w^hole of the month Eamzan, ten days for the 
Mohurram, and five days at four difieient peiiods of the yeai 
lequiied by othei religious obseivances 

It thus appeals that this institution has no oiganization oi 
discipline and that the couise of instiuction is exceedingly 
meagre, and the question aiises wdiethei the mteifeience of 
Government thiough the Geneial Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion 01 in any other w^ay is justifiable, and if so to what use- 
ful pui poses that mteifeience might be diiected The lecent 
confiimation of this endowment undei Eegulation II of 1819 
has been mentioned, but as fai as I can leain this decision 
has the effect only of declaiing the lands to be Lakhnaj or not 
liable to assessment by Government wathout detei mining the 
puiposes to which then annual profits should be applied If any 
of those purposes are of a stiictly public natuie, the interfer- 
ence of Government in oidei to secuie attention to them is 
not pieeluded 

Without going into a veibal discussion of the teims of the 
ro3"al grant, nothing would seem to be less objectionable than 
to lecognize and confiim in peipetuity the piactical inteipie- 
tation put upon it by eveiy successive holder of the endowment 
That inteipretation indicates foui distinct puiposes formeily 
mentioned, viz , the support of the Khunkai families, the mam- 
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tenance of public woisbip, hospitality to the poor and sick, and 
the promotion of leaimng The piesent holdeis of the endow 
ment might be leasonably lequned to sepaiate the funds appli- 
cable to the two foimei puiposes which ate peisonal and leli- 
gious, fiom those which aie applicable to the two latter which 
aie of public and geneial inteiest, and aftei this sepaiation 
which might be effected by amicable lepiesentations of its pro- 
piiety and advantages, they would lemain sole and uncontiolled 
disposals of the peisonal and lehgious fund, and undei the 
contiol of Goveinmeiit the sole tiustees of the public and 
geneial fund 

Musafii-ul-Islam, one of the holdeis of the endowment, at 
the same time that he stated the total pioduce of the estate to 
be 8,000 lupees, estimated his expendituie on account of the 
madiasa at one-fouith oi 2,000 lupees, adding that Ins bi other 
Aziz-ul-Islam lefused to contiibute anything to the suppoit of 
the institution, in consequence of winch the numbei of 
students w^as one-half less than it had foimeily been If we 
assume 30,000 Rupees to bo the leal annual pioduce of the 
estate of which one-fouilh is applicable to the promotion of 
learning and one-fouith to the lehef of the pooi and sick, the 
geneial and public fund would be equal to 15,000 Rupees per 
annum The fiist object of the mteifeience of Government 
w^ould be to secuie this oi any othei just amount of fixed pio- 
peTty foi the maintenance of the school and hospital, the 
second would be to piocuie the adoption of a deteimmate 
course of useful instiuction, the thud to claim and exercise a 
visiting pow^ei, and the foiuth to lequne peiiodical leturns 
The attainment of these objects would make this institution a 
moie efficient and useful one than it is at piesent, wuthout 
distuibing the tenuie of the piopeity oi encioaching on the 
lawfful lights of its piesent holdeis 

While I offei these suggestions, I am at the same time 
stiongly impiessed with the conviction that the mteifeience of 
Government wuth such institutions w^ould be most beneficially 
exeited, not wuth lefeience to the ciicumstances of only one 
of them, but to the lights and duties of ojl institutions of the 
same class, so as by geneial lules to piesen^e then property, 
purify then management, and piovide foi then effectual super- 
vision and real usefulness If ever the whole subject should 
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come bcfolo Goveinmcnl foi consicleintion, its inteifeience 
Mould bo snlulniv uot only M'lth Ibc mow of piovidin^ foi the 
]ust, cconomicnl, and most useful application of all sucli cn- 
doM incuts noM cMsting, but also Mitli tlic view of laving a 
foundation on A\lnch, undci the piotection of knovn lavs and 
logulations, sinnlai endou incuts ma,'\ lieieaftei be established 

TI lltndn Schooh of Learning — These mav be consi- 
deicd eithci ns endoved oi unendoMcd 

I have met vith onh two instances of teacheis of Hindu 
schools of learning in the actual enjovinent of endowments At 
Basndcvpui (No 72) Siinatha Sunabhauma has a small en- 
dowment of eight nipecs pei annum, and at SamaHlhalasi 
(No 111) Kalmatha Yaehaspati has an endowment of sixtv 
lupees pel annum The foundei of these endowments was 
the Banee Bhawani The present holdeis aic both meie gram- 
maiians, m no waj distinguished among then bielluen foi 
then talents and acqiinements It may be mfciied that the 
endowments were made foi the cncouiagcment of learning 
only fiom the fact that learned teacheis aie the incumbents 

Bepiesentations were also made to me lespectmg ceitain 
endowmients which foimeih existed, but which ha\e been re 
cently discontinued, and aie claimed as still light full v due to 
persons now alive Tlie following explanation of the circum- 
stances was given to me 

The Banee Bhawani is stated to ha\e been the foundei of 
all the endowments refer led to, and the mode that she adopted 
of giving effect to her wishes was to ariange with the Collectoi 
of the district foi a fixed increase of the annual assessment to 
wBich hei estates were liable, the increase being equal to the 
various endowments which she established, and which were to 
be paid in perpetuity thiough the Collectoi Her estates, it is 
lepiesented, thus became burdened with a permanent increase 
of annual assessment to Goveiuinent, which increase conti- 
nues to be levied fioin the successive holders of the estates 
to w^hom they have descended or by whom they have been pur- 
chased, w^hile the endowments have been discontinued to the 
hens and lepiesentatives of those on w'hom they were oiigmally 
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bestowed The following are four cases of this description 
particularly described — 

1 — At Bejpara Amhatti, Gadadhaia Siddhanta received in 
the above-mentioned manner 120 rupees per annum which 
was continued to his eldest son, but on his death the payment 
was discontinued by the Collector, as is alleged, about twelve 
yeais ago, although theie are members of the family fully com- 
petent to fulfil the purposes of the endowment 

2 — At the same place theie is a similar case m the family 
of Kasikanta Nyaya Punchanana, who leceived 120 rupees pei 
annum, which, after his death, was continued to his two sons, 
but on the death of one of them it was wuthdiawn from the 
other 

3 — At Bona, m the thana of Ghaugaon, a sum of 60 
lupees per annum was paid m the same way to Eudrakanta 
Bhattachaiya and discontinued since his death 

4 — The fourth case is that which is imperfectly desciibed 
m the Eepoit of 1st July, 1835, on the state of education in 
Bengal, p 114 The details there given were taken fiom a 
Memoir prepared at the India House on education in this 
country, and published by older of the House of Commons in 
1832 The facts appear to be that Eanee Bhawani established 
the endowment of 90 rupees per annum in favour originally 
of Siipati Vidyalankara, after whose death it continued to be 
paid to his eldest son Chandra Sekhai Tarkavagisa, and after 
his death to the three younger sons Kasiswara Vachaspati, 
Govmdarama Siddhanta, and Haiarama Bhattachaiya Since 
their death the payment of the endowment has been disconti- 
nued to the family, although two members of it, one a son of 
Kasiswara Vachaspati, and the other a son of Govmdarama 
Siddhanta, have each a school of learning at Tajpur m the 
thana of Ghaugaon This case is the more worthy of notice 
because, as appears from the statement prepared at the India 
House, the Government in 1813, on the recommendation of 
the Eevenue Board, sanctioned the payment m perpetuity, on 
condition that the institutions of learning which it was em- 
ployed to support should be continued m a state of efficiency 

Two or three other cases were reported to me, but not 
with sufficient precision to justify their mention in this place 
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With regard to the whole, as there was a stiong feeling jn the 
minds of the complaining paities, of the injustice assumed to 
be done to them, I assuied them that no injustice was m- 
tended, and piomised that I should not fail to bung the subject 
to the notice of the Collector with a view to its re-considera- 
tion, and, aftei lefeience to the pioper authoiities, its final 
deteimination , leminding them at the same time, that I could 
neithei answei to the Collector foi the coriectness of their 
statements which they must themselves support by the neces- 
sary pi oofs, noi to them foi the decision to which the autho- 
rities might come on a view of all the evidence belonging to 
the question They expressed themselves quite satisfied that 
then claim should be considered on its merits, and accordingly 
on my letuin from the inteiioi of the district, I mentioned the 
subject to Ml Eaikes, who had recently succeeded Mi Bury 
as Collector and Magistrate That gentleman engaged to give 
the subject his attention as soon as it should come before him 
in some official shape, and pointed out the mode that should 
be adopted which, for the guidance of the parties concerned 
I communicated to them by letter 

The foui endowments I have mentioned amount only to 
390 rupees per annum, or 32 rupees 8 annas per month If, 
as appears probable, it shall be discovered that the disconti- 
nuance of these payments has arisen from mistake oi over- 
sight, the renewal of them wall produce an amount of good 
feeling amongst a respectable and influential class of the native 
commumtv of this district, which the smallness of the sums 
involved wnuld at first view scarcely justify any one in antici- 
pating, but here, as in other matters, smallness and greatness 
are only relative terms, and small as the sums appear thej 
will give an important impulse to the learning of the district 
The Revenue Board in 1813, in lecommendmg the confirmation 
of one of these endowunents in perpetuity, annexed the condi- 
tion that the institutions of learning conducted by the original 
beneficiary, should be maintained by his successors under the 
supervision of the local authonties, and as the Government 
has been made the almonei and trustee of such endowments, 
it is worthy of consideration how, without neglecting native 
learning, the promotion of which w'-as one of the principal ob- 
jects of the founder, they may also be made subservient to the 
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cause of genuine science thiough the medium of the learned 
language of the countrj^ foi the enlightenment of those whose 
influence theie can be little hope of winning over to the cause 
of tiue and useful knowledge except through that medium 

The unendowed Hindu schools of learning m the Nattoie 
thana is taught hj 39 Pundits, of whom thirty-seven are 
Biahmans, and tvo aie of the Vaidya oi medical caste 

The two medical piofessors are bi others and jointly con- 
duct a medical school at Vaidya Belghanya There is no in- 
stance of two 01 moie Biahman-pundits m a similai way co- 
ojieratmg with each othei, and uniting their talents and acquire- 
ments foi then mutual advantage Every one stands or falls 
by himself In this distnct, and even in a single thana, there 
aie mateiials foi a Hindu Univeisity in which all the blanches 
of Sansciit learning might be taught, but instead of such a 
combination each Pundit teaches sepaiatelj’ the bianch oi 
blanches of learning vlnch he has studied most, oi foi which 
theie IS the gieatest demand, and the students make then 
selections and lemove fiom one to another at then pleasuie 
The Biahman-pundits aie eithei A^aiendia oi Yaidika 
Biahmans, the foimei so-called flora the ancient name of the 
distiict in vhich they leside, and the lattei as is supposed, 
flora the foimei devotion of that class to the study of the 
Vedas, although in this distiict at the present day thej^ aie 
mere giammaiians and of veiy limited attainments 

The Pundits aie of all ages, from twenty -five to eighty- 
two, some just enteiing upon life proud of their learning and 
panting foi distinction, otheis of middle age, either enjoying 
a well-earned leputation and a moderate competence, or dis- 
appointed in their expectations and anxious respecting the future , 
and some moie advanced in yeais, possessing the heait-felt 
veneiation of then countiymen, while otheis appear to be neg- 
lected and sinking to the grave undei the pressure of poverty 
All were willing to believe and desiious to be assured that 
Government intended to do something, as the fruit of the pre- 
sent inquiiy, for the piomotion of learning, — a duty which is 
in their minds constant^ associated with the obligations 
attaching to the ruleis of the country The humbleness and 
simplicity of then chaiacteis, then dwellings, and their ap- 
parel, forcibly contiast with the extent of then acquirements 

14^1326B 
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and the lefinement of then feelings I saw men not only un- 
pietending, but plain and simple in then manneis, and although 
seldom, if ever, offensively coaise, yet lemindmg me of the 
veiy humblest class of English and Scottish peasantiy, living 
constantlv half naked, and lealizing m this lespect the de- 
sciiptions of savage life, inhabiting huts which, if we connect 
moial consequences with physical causes, might be supposed to 
have the effect of stunting the giowth of then minds, oi in 
which only the most contiaeted minds might be supposed to 
have room to dwell — and yet seveial of these men aie adepts 
m the subtleties of the piofoundest giammai of what is piob- 
ably the most philosophical language m existence, not only 
piactically skilled m the niceties of its usage, but also in the 
pimciples of its stiuctuie, famihai with all the vaiieties and 
applications of then national laws and hteiatuie, and indulging 
m the abstiusest and most inteiesting disquisitions in logical 
and ethical philosophy They aie in geneial sin end, discnmi 
mting, and mild in then demeanoui The modest\ of then 
chaiactei does not consist m abjectness to a supposed oi official 
supeiioi, but is equally shown to each othei I ha\e obspived 
some of the woithiest speak vith unaffected humihtv of then 
ovm pietensions to learning, with admuation of the learning of 
a stiangei and countiyman who vas piesent, with high lespect 
of the leanimg of a townsman who happened to be absent, and 
noth just praise of the learning of anothei townsman aftei he 
had letiied, although in his piesence tile's weie silent lespect- 
ing his attainments These lemaiks have lefeience to the pei- 
sonal chaiacter of some of the Pundits, but they should not be 
understood to imply a favoiable opinion of the geneial state of 
learning in the distiict which, as may be infeiied fiom the 
subsequent details, is not very flouiishing 

In 38 schools of Hindu leaining the total numbei of 
students is 397, avei aging 10?^ in each school The students 
aie divided into two classes, one of which consists of those 
who aie natives of the villages in which the schools aie situ- 
ated, and the othei of the natives of othei villages, the formei 
called natives and the lattei foieigneis, coiiespondmg respec- 
tively nith the exteines and internes of the Royal Colleges of 
Fiance The students of a school oi college, who aie natives 
of the village m which it is situated, aie the exteines, 
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atleucling it dail} foi the puipose of leceiving uistiuction, and 
daily letuiiiing home to then paients, lelatives, oi fiiends with 
M liom tliei boaid and lodge, wliile the students, who aie 
natives of otliei villages than that in v Inch the school is 
situated, aie the inicinc?, lesiding in the house of the teachei 
and leeening fiom him not onlj instiuction, but also lodging 
and food The school at Sitdhaipvi (No 477) is the only in- 
stance in vhicli I found that the native students of the village 
leceived food as veil as instiuction, and in the same institution 
the foicign students, contian to the usual piactice, lecened 
not only food and lodging, but also othei minoi peisonal ex- 
penses — a libeialitA vliich implies moie than the usual le- 
souices on the pait of the teachei, and tends to inciease Ins 
leputation In othei jiaits of the countn, the students of 
Jlmdu colleges aie genei ilK dnided into thiee classes, vdneh 
ma\ be explained b\ the teims, iounsnun oi natnes of the 
Milage in vhicli the college is situated, coxinitipucn oi natives 
of the distnct oi pioMiice in vhich the college is situated, and 
foictqncis oi natnes of an\ othei distnct oi piOMiice, but at 
piesent the natnes of no othei distnct oi pioMiicc aie e\ei 
attiacted to Rajshahi foi the acquisition of leainmg, and, 
theiefoie, the name of the thud class has been heie tiansfened 
to the second b^ a soit of \eibal aitiiice, which is of geneial 
adoption and of long standing, but which can decene nobody, 
and could have no othei effect but to flattci the vainly of the 
nice of Pundits b'^ whom the change was made, as if then le- 
putation foi leannng icalh had the effect, which it had not, 
of at ti acting foieign students to then seminanes Of the two 
classes existing and lecogni/ed in this distnct, 136 students 
belong to the Milages in which the schools aie situated and 
261 to othei Milages 'J'lie leasons that induce so manv to 
leave then nalne Milages aie vaiious In some cases they 
lea^e the paiental loof because theie is no school of leannng 
01 none of sufficient lepute m then natne Milages, but in the 
gieat inajoiitj of instances theA piefei to puisue then studies 
at some distance fiom home, that they may be fiee fiom the 
daily distiactions of domestic life, and fiom the lequisitions 
often made b> then fatheis that they should peifoim some ol 
the ceiemonuil obsenances of Hinduism in then stead in 
the familv of some disciple at a distance Accoidmg to my 
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infoimation the numhei is \oiv few, although iheic piobablv aie 
some, who ha\e recouise to this measuie fiom meie poverty, 
and with the view of gaming a livelihood at the expense of 
then teacher, for the large majonty of students, although not 
wealthy, are above want, being the children either of Kulin- 
biahmans, Biahman-pundits, initialing oi ofiiciatmg priests, 
whose professional emoluments are compaialivel} considerable 

In a majoiitv of cases the apartments used as a school- 
house and as a place of accommodation foi the students, aie 
separate from the duelling house of the teacher, but built at 
his expense and often also applied to the ])uipose of hospitality 
to strangers Sometimes the building is one that has des- 
cended from a deceased fathei oi biothei to its piesent pos- 
sessor The cost of each building \ .uics fiom ten to sixtv rupees 
m ordmaiv cases, but in one exliaoidinan instance it amounted 
to tvo hundied lujiees defla^ed b\ a spiiitual disciple of the 
Pundit to wlioiii it belongs In elenen inslnnces the teacheis 
are too poor to eiect separate apaitinonts and the\ conse- 
quenth gne then instiuctions within then own dwellings The 
foreign students oi those who ha\e no homo in the Milage aie 
lodged and ft^d and pin sue then studies at night eithei in the 
building erected for a school-room m sepaiate lodgnig-apait 
merits attached to it, oi ui the dwelling-house of the teachei, 
the last-mentioned com sc being adopted onh when there is no 
other resource The sepaiate buildings in which the students 
are accommodated are of the humblest description, as mai be 
judged from the cost of then erection, huts with raised earthen 
floors and open either only on one side or on all sides according 
to the space w^hich the owner can command foi ingiess and 
egress That sort which is open on all sides is used onh as a 
place of leading and study eithei public oi private, and never 
as a dw'elling 

It will be seen from Table III, that the period occupied 
by an entire course of scholastic studies is in seieial instances 
not less than twer ty’'-tw^o years, so that a student must often 
have passed his thirtieth year before he leaves college This 
IS a great deduction from the most valuable years of a man’s 
life, but the period actually employ^ed in collegiate study is 
lessened by the length of the vacations wdiich the students re- 
ceive or take These extend generally from the month Asaih 
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to the month Kaitik, oi fiom the middle of June to about the 
beginning of Novembei, being from foui to five months in the 
yeai, besides seveial shoitei vacations at othei peiiods Duiing 
the piincipal peiiod of vacation those who aie not natives of 
the villages m vhich they have been pui suing then studies 
letuin home and in most instances piobably continue them 
theie, but with less legulaiit}^ and application than when under 
the eye of a Pundit 

The custom of inviting learned men on the occasion of 
funeial obsequies, maiiiages, festivals, &c , and at such times 
of bestovmg gifts on them piopoitioned m value and amount 
to the estimation m which thej^ aie held as teacheis, is geneial 
amongst those Hindus who aie of sufficiently puie caste to be 
consideied woithy of the association of Biahmans The pie- 
sents bestoved consist of two jiaits — fiist, ai tides of consump- 
tion, piincipally vaiious soits of food, and second, gifts of 
monej In the distiibution of the lattei at the conclusion of 
the celebiation, a distinction is made beti^een Sabdihas, philo- 
logeis oi teacheis of geneial liteiatuie, Smaittas, teacheis of 
law, and Naiyayihas, teacheis of logic, of whom the first class 
lanks lowest, the second next, and the thud highest The 
value of the gifts bestowed uses not meiely AMth the acquiie- 
ments of the individual m his own depaitment of learning, but 
vith the dignity of the depaitment to which he has devoted 
Ins chief labois and in which he is most distinguished It does 
not, however, follow that the piofessois of the most highly 
honouied blanch of leainiiig aie always on the whole the most 
highly lew aided, foi in Eajshahi, logic which, by the admis- 
sion of all, lanks highest, fiom wdiateA’^ei cause, is not extensive- 
ly cultivated and has few piofessois, and these leceive a small 
numbei of invitations and consequently of gifts in piopoition 
to the limited numbei of then pupils and the piactical disuse 
of the study Then total leceipts, theiefoie, are not supeiioi 
and even not equal to the emoluments enjoyed by learned men 
of an infeiioi giade, who haA’^e, moieovei, a souice of profit in 
the peifoimance of ceiemonial lecitations on public occasions 
Avhich the piide oi self-iespect of the logicians will not peimit 
them to undeitake Whatevei the amount, it is from the in- 
come thus obtained that the teacheis of the difieient classes 
and glades aie enabled to build school-houses and to piovide 
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food mid lodging foi then scholais, hut sevcial ha\e assined 
me that to meet these cxpen^.e^i Ihe.A have often mcmied 
debt fiom which they aic iclieied only by the occasional and 
unexpected hbciaht^ of induidnal henefactois 

Wlicn a tcaehci oflcaimng iccencs such an in\itation as 
IS above dcseiibcd, he gcneiallx tabes one oi two of his jiupils 
vitli him, gning each jminl his tuin o^ such an ad^antagc in 
due eoinse and vhen the mastei of the feast bestows a gift 
o*' uione\ on tlic ieachei, it is alwa\s aceonipanied h\ a pie 
sent to the pupil less in amomil hut ])iopoi tioncd to the ics- 
peclabihlv of the teachers chaiactci and the extent of his 
attainments The tcachei soniet lines tabes a faiouiitc pupil 
moic flequcntl^ than otlicis, the object being to gne a piacti- 
cal pioof of the success of Ins nisi met ions ns well ns to accus- 
tom the pupil to the inteicouise of lenincd and lespectable 
societi As the student is funnshed with instinction, food, 
and lodging williout cost, the onh leinaining souices of 
expense to him me his boobs, clothes, and mmoi jieisonal 
expenses, tdl of which exclusnc of books, aie estimated to cost 
liim in no case moie, and often less, than se^en iiipees pei 
annum His books he eithoi inhcnts fiom some aged lelatnc 
01 at Ins own expense and with Ins own hands he copies those 
woiks that aie used in the college as text -books In the lattei 
case the expense of cop^ mg includes the expense of papei , 
pens, mb, oelnc, and oil The oclnc is mixed with the gum 
of the taniaiind-secd cxtiactcd b} boiling, and the compound 
is nibbed o\ei the ji.ijiei which is thus made impel mous to 
insects and capable of be.uing wiitmg on both sides The oil 
IS foi light, as most of the laboui of copcing is peifoiined hj" 
nujht aftei the studies of the cln\ haie been biought to a close 
An economical student is sometimes able with the piesents 
he leceives wdicn he accompanies his teachci to assemblies, 
both to defiay these expenses and to lehe^e the stiaitened 
ciicumstances of Ins famih’ at a distance I haae learned on 
good authoiity that ten and even twenty lupees pei annum 
have been saied and lemitted b;^ a student to Ins familv, but 
the majoiity of students lequiie assistance fiom then families, 
although I am assuied that wdiat they leceive piobably nevei 
in any case exceeds foui rupees pei annum 

I have alieady mentioned that in this distiict, as in Bengal 
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geneiall}’, theie aie thiee pimcipal classes into winch the 
teacheis and schools of Hindu learning aie divided, and which, 
theiefoie, may vith advantage be sepaiately consideied The 
acqiiiiements of a teachei of logic in geneial pie-suppose those 
of a teachei of laM, and the acqunements of the latter in 
geneial pie-suppose those of a teachei of geneial hteiatuie who, 
foi the most pait, has made ^eIy limited attainments beyond 
those of his immediate class As these aie populai and arbi- 
tiaiy designations, they aie not always stiictly applied, but it 
would appeal that of the thiity-eight schools of learning already 
mentioned, theie aie thiiteen tanght b^ Pundits who may be 
desciibed as belonging to the fiist class, nineteen by Pundits 
of the second, and two by Pundits of the thud or highest class, 
while the lemaimng four belonging to none of the leading classes 
must be sepaiately and individually noticed 

1 The thiiteen schools of geneial hteiatuie aie Nos 25, 
45, 72 (a), 86 (a), 111, 143, 279 (6), 279 (d), 279 (e), 328, 374 
(h), 374 (c), and 477, of Table IIH, and they contain 121 stu- 
dents, of whom 51 belong to the villages in which the schools 
aie situated and 70 to othei villages The age at w^hich they 
entei on then studies vanes fiom seven to fouiteen, and that 
at which they leave college vaues fiom tw’-enty to thnty-two, 
the W’-hole peiiod of scholastic stud}’- thus vaiying fiom eleven 
to twenty-tw’o yeais The teacheis, accoidmg to then own 
account, leceive thioughout the veai vaiious sums as piesents, 
w’hich aveiage pei mouth the low'est tw’o lupees and the highest 
thiity lupees, and this m an aveiage of the whole gives moie 
than eleven lupees a month to each, without taking into ac- 
count one of the numbei who is supeiannuated and leceives 
nothing at all All the students of a school of geneial hteia 
tuie receive throughout the yeai vaiious sums w’hich aveiage 
the lowest foui annas and the highest foui rupees per month, 
and this in an aveiage of the wdiole gives one rupee eleven 
annas pei month to each institution The total expense in- 
cuiied by a student in copying the books used in a course of 
instiuction in this department of learning is stated to vaiy 
from one to thiity-six rupees The aveiage in twelve of these 
thirteen schools is about thiiteen rupees to each student foi the 
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cost of books iri a whole couise wluch makes the annual expense 
about a lupee 

The youths who commence the study of Sanscrit are ex- 
pected to ha\e acquned cither at home or m a Bengali school 
merely a knowledge of Bengali wnimg and leading and a \eiy 
slight acquaintance with the fiist lules of arithmetic, rm , addi- 
tion and subti action, without a knowledge of their applica- 
tions Hence leained Hindus haring entcied with these supei- 
ficial acquiiements and at an eaily age on the study of Sansciit, 
and haring devoted thenisclrcs almost exchisirelr to its hteia- 
tuie, aic ignoiant of almost ererr thing else 

The studies cmbiaccd in a full couise of insliuction in 
general hteiatiue aie giamniai, loMcologr. poetiy and diama, 
and ihetoiic, the chief object of the rrhole being the knorr- 
ledgc of l.iuguagc as an mstiumcnt for the communication 
of ideas 

On entering a school of leaining a student is at once put 
to the studr of Sansciit giainin.ir (iMinmai is a farouiite 
stud^ in this distiict and the most cxteiisirc and piofound 
tieatises on it in the Sansciit language aie those in most 
geneial use In the thatecn schools of this class there are four 
diffeient giaminais used Pannii being taught m si\, the Knlapa 
in trro, the MuqdlKihotlha in tbiee, and the litiintnnala in 
trro In teaching Pannn the Irist rroik emplored is the Bha’iha 
Viitii, a conmieiUaiv hr Puiusottania Dcra on Panini s lules, 
omitting those rrhich aie jjeculiar to the dialect of the Tedas 
This is followed hy the study of the A’t/cso, an exposition of the 
hasica Vritti, rrhich is a peipetual coinmentarr on Paninrs 
lilies The Kasica T ulii docs not itself in anr case appeal to 
be used as a tex't-book, but lefeiences aie occasionally made to 
it The Kalapn giainmai is taught fiist in the Dauiga Sinhi, 
an exposition by Duiga Sinha of the Katantia Viitti, the lattci 
being a brief and obscure commentai'y on the original aphorisms 
This is follow'ed by the Katantra Parisista, a supplement to the 
Kalapa by Siipatidatta, by the Katantra Panpea, a comment- 
ary on the Daurgi Smhi by Tiilochandasa, by the commentary 
of Sushena Kaviraja on the same, and by Parisista Prabodha, 
a commentary by Gopinatha on the supplement above-men- 
tioned The original aphorisms of the Panini and Kalapa 
grammars are believed to possess divine authority, rvhich is 
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not attiibuted to any of the othei woiks employed in tins couise 
of instiuction The Mugdhabodha of Vopadeva is studied 
without any commentaiy in the tivo schools wheie it is used, 
and the Jlafnamala, a compilation by Puiusottama from the 
Panmi and Kalapa giammars, is studied with the commen 
taiies called Jivtshuaii and Piahhaba PuikasiKa A list of 
verbal roots with then meanings is also committed to memoiv 
in this j^ait of the couise 

Lexicology is the most appiopiiate name that has occuiied 
to me foi desciibing that bianeh of stud\ bv nhich, simul 
taneously vith the study of giammai, a knowledge of the 
meaning of single ivoids and of then sMionjms is acquiied The 
only woik employed foi this pin pose is the Amaia Kosha bv 
Amaia Sinha, wuth the commentau of Eaghunatha Chakia- 
varti The names of objects, acts, qualities, &c . aie classified 
and then s.\non 3 ms gnen, which the students begin to commit 
to memoi^ without the meaning, and they afteiwaids lead the 
work and its commentaiy wuth the teachei wdio explains them 
This gives the student a large command of words for futuie use 
either m leading oi composition, and it is aftei some acquaint- 
ance with the giammai and the dictionaiy that the teachei 
usually encouiages and assists the student to compose, veibally 
01 in waiting, shoit sentences in Sansciit 

The woik in veise invariably read first is the Bhatti Kavya 
on the life and actions of Earn, so composed as to foim a con- 
tinued illustiation of giammatical lules This is followTid 
wuthout anj fixed oidei b\ any of the followung woiks oi by 
otheis of the same class viz, , RagJiu Kavya, also on the histoiy 
of Earn Magha Kavya, on the wai between Sisupala and 
Ixiislma, Nai-ibaclJia Kavya, on the loves of Nala and Dama- 
yanti, Bhauivi Kavya, on the wai betw^een Yudisthiia and Dui- 
jodhaua, &c , &c , &c The poetiy of the diama may be said 
to be almost wholly neglected here in one college only I 
found that the Mahanaiaha is lead 

In ihetoiic the fiist w'oik read is the Cliandomarvjari on 
prosody, and the only othei work by which this is followed 
here I found to be the Kavya Pral<asa on the rules of poetical 
composition 

It will be seen horn Table III, that all these blanches of 
general literatuie are not taught by every teacher Some 
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teacli only giainiiiai, otlicis giammni and lexicology, otheis 
add poetiy with oi without the diama, and otheis embiace 
rhetoiic But the whole of these aie lequned io constitute a 
complete com sc of philology^ and gcneial htciatmc The 
tcachei of giainmai onh , the mcic giammaiian, lanhs in the 
lowest scale of learned men, and m piopoition to the numbei 
of the othex blanches of gencial htciatuie which he adds to 
his acquuemenis, he laisos Ins icjnitation and emoluments as a 
Sfibdilx oi ijhilologei 

2 The nineteen schools of Hindu law aie 0(fl), 18 (a), 
18 [b), 46, 70 (fl), 71, 72 (b), 81, 86 (a), 86 (r), 86 (r), 100, 
170 279 (c), 374 (a), 445, 447 (a), 417 (b), and 447 (c), of 
Table III and conlain 245 students, of whom 81 belong to 
the villages m which the schools aie situated and 164 to othei 
Milages The age at which they entei on then studies \aiies 
fiom nine to fifteen, and that at which the\ leave college 
•\aiies fiom eighteen to thuty-two, the whole pciiod of scholas- 
tic study laiying fiom eight to twenty -tin ee yeais Omitting 
one school in which the age of beginning and comjileting stiKh 
could not be satisfactoiih ascei tamed, the avciage peiiod of 
scholastic study m the icmaming eighteen institutions is be- 
tween sixteen and sc\onteon yeais The piofessois of law 
iccene thioughout the \eai ^allous sums as picsents winch, 
actoiding to then own statements a^clage the lowest thiee 
lupces and the highest twent\-fi^e pci month Omitting two 
schools lespecting which this infoimation could not be obtained, 
the a\eiage moiithh icceipts of the lemaming seventeen amount 
to upwaids of fouiteGii lupees each All the students of a 
school of law^ thioughout the veai lecene \aiious sums as pie- 
sents which a^eiage the lowest foui annas and the highest fi\e 
rupees pei month, and omitting the two schools above-men- 
tioned, the aveiage monthlv leceipts of the lemaiumg seven- 
teen amount to lathei less than two lupees each The total 
expense which a student lucuis in copyung the books used in 
a couise of mstiuction m a law -school vanes fiom foui to 
foity lupees, and omitting five schools in which this could not 
be ascertained, the a^eiage disbursements of each student m 
the lemaimng foui teen schools foi books only^ duimg a w’^hole 
couise amount to upw'^aids of tw^enty lupees 

The teacheis of law aie in all cases conveisant with the 
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ginnimni and 1cmco]o"\ of Uic San'^cnt language and can gue 
instiuction-^ in tliein, sonic aie also acquainted inoic oi less 
fainiliaih uitli (lie jioetical and diainalic will mgs and a simill- 
01 miinlici with the woihs on ilieloiic E\ci\ teaclici of law 
locenes slndonls a( the eaihesl s(agc and nis(iuc(s them 
according to the CN(en( of his own accinncinents in geneial 
Iiteiatiiie. and when he has leached that limit, he eniiies (hern 
on (o the s(nd% of law TIis students sometimes object to this 
aiiangcinent and lea\e him in oidei to conijilete with .molhei 
teachoi a eouisc of stiuU in eeneial htciatme The m,ijoiit\ 
of law students, howe\ci. begin and end (lien studies m geneial 
htcratme to whate\e! extent tin \ in i\ desiie to piocced with 
a piofessni of that bianch of leaimng, and .iftei wauls lesoit to 
a toachei of law foi mstuiction m Ins ptanih.u dcpaitmciU On 
those occasions on which (he slnd\ o*" the law is sjjeeialh 
diiectcd to be snsjiended as on the fiist, eighth, and thiitu'lh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon, when it thnndeis, at 
(^c tlu> students most commonh ie\eit to then studies ni 
general hteiatmc winch at such turns ne not pioliihited 

Till' compilation of lUiohuuondnnn on o\ei% blanch of 
Hindu law coinpnscd in tweni^ -eight books, is almost cxchi- 
sneh studied in tins distiict It consists, accouling to JIi 
('olel)iookc of texts collected fiom the institutes attiibuted to 
ancient logislatois. with a gloss explanaton of the sense, and 
teconcihiig soemnie tonti adictioiis Of the twent,vcight hooks 
those ue almost exelusneh lead which jiicsciibc and cxjilain 
the iitinl of Hiiidmsiu 'J’he hist hook iinaiiahh lead is (hat 
on himu da\-', md (his is followed 1 )\ (he otheis without aiiN 
fixed ordei of sue cession, such as those on nianiage, on penance, 
on pmihoation, on obsequies, on tlic inteicalan month of the 
Hindu calcndai, Ac , hut the numbei of books lead is seldom 
11101 e than ten and no^cl exceeds twelve, and is sometimes not 
moie thill foil! , tlnee, and men two Ilnghunandana’s ticalise 
on inheiitance and Jjimita\ ahana’s on (lie same subject, aic 
also iaiigbt bj one oi two Pundits 

3 The two schools of logic aie 9 (fi), and 86 {h), of Table 
III, containing each foui students, of whom two aic natnes 
and SIX stiangcis to the \illages in wdiich the scliools aie 
situated The age of commencing study is ten oi tw^elve and 
that of leaving college twenty -four or thiity-two, the couise of 
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tfiKing up lioiu <^\ol^e to U\oni\ two acuis wliicft luust 
be undc! ‘5100(1, in the picccduig c.i^-e of lnw-‘.c]lo^l‘^, to in- 
clude the pielinunaij' studios m gramnuir, tic Of tlicso schools 
the icnchci of one reccnes about twent\-fi\e lupees a month in 
pic‘5ent‘5 and las pujiil two lupccs, and the tcachci of the otlu-r 
eiglit lupecs a montli and liis pupiK one 'I’he e\i)eiulituic of 
a ctuclcnt in ilic fonner for boolv‘v duiiiig tlie wliole couise is 
stated to be aliout fourteen rupees, and that of a student in 
tlie lattc'i aliout fift\ lUpcH's, the diffeiencc being jaobabh 
occasioned Iia the ciicuinstaiice thnf. in the one case fainih- 
copies of books arc used which are not possessed in the othci 

The com sc of instinct ion in logic embiaces the reading 
and explanation of the follow intr works, lu , lihasha Pan- 
chheda^ an intioduction to the s\‘:tern of logic with definitions 
of tcims, qualities, and objects, Vvapii PnniJialn on the neces- 
sar\ 01 inheicnt qualities of objects, Siuhn 1 iinqhrn a supple- 
ment to the precedincr. 1 i/nddhtharnnadlinrnuihaditnnJtlinlia, on 
the suite subiect , Siddhaiiia LaU^^hana, the s . uih ', Umi liJn dfdJn 
iinulit, the s.une, 1 /st sa \ i/apfi tlu same PaJ.'^nln, on in- 
fciential piojiositions Sanuutiia La/.saiia, on the dermition of 
classes or geneia, Snmnnya Ntruhh the seme, \tayaia, on 
svllogism Hefu ahhasJta, on fallacies, Ku^umanjnh, on the 
pioofs of the duine existence, the attiibutes of tlie diMiic nature, 
and the means of absoijition into it, .ind 1 iiutpnitiiada, a 
tuatis(_> ('ll the (kiuition ind im iniiig of the ladual {toitioii'- 
and of the sutfixcs and affixes of woids In one of the schools 
of logic the second <ibo\e-mentioned onh a few o* these 
works arc supcrficialh and paitiallv lead 

<1 Foul schools of leaininu lemain to be sepaiateh 
noticed, a Vcdantic a Pauianic, .i Tantiic, and a Medical 
School 

The Vedantic sdiool, Xo TO (/») of Table III can scaiceh 
be said A'et to exist The Pundit, aftei completing the usual 
couise of studA lu his natne distiict of Eajshahi, to extend his 
acquiiements AAent to Benaies whence he had returned about a 
montli befoie I saAv him He now pioposes to open a school, 
and to teach the followung branches of learning, viz , general 
liteiatuie, lawq the puianas, and the A'edanta, in AA-hich he 
claims to be piofoundly Aeised, and fiom A\hich I derue the 
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title by wbioh his intended school is designated He had no 
pupils at the time of my visit to his village 

The Pauianic school, No 279 (a) of Table III, contains 
twenty students, of whom five aie natives and fifteen stiangeis 
to the village m vhich the school is situated They begin to 
study about ten yeais of age and leave school about thirty- two 
The teacher leceives about twenty-five rupees a month and the 
students foui, each of the latter expending about sixty rupees 
m copvmg the books they lequire for a whole course The 
Pundit gives instruction m general literature, m lav , and m 
astiolog} , but as he also teaches the puianas, chiefly the 
Moliabhaioia, and denves a gieai pait of his emoluments fiom 
the public lecitation of them in wealthy families, the name 
given to his school is deiived fiom that bianch of his acquire- 
ments In astiologv, he teaches the Jijohsa Tatiia Eaghu- 
uandana, a summaiy of astiological knowledge, the Jataka 
Chandrica, on the calculation of nativities, and the Sathitya 
MiiKtavah, the Dipiha, and the Samaya Piadipa, on lucky and 
unlucky days 

The Tantiic school. No 38 of Table III, contains twelve 
pupils of whom thiee aie natives and nine strangeis to the village 
in which the school is situated They begin to studv at eight 
yeais of age and leave school at thirty The teachei receives 
eight rupees and the students about eight annas a month m 
piesents, each of the latter expending about forty rupees m 
copying the books foi a couise The Pundit teaches supeificially 
giammai and the Vedanta, but his distinctive name is de- 
iived from his professional instruction in the Tantra The 
woiks classed under this name may be generally described to 
be employed in explaining the formulie peculiar to the votaries 
of Siva and the female deities, by which they seek to attain 
supernatural powers and accomplish objects either good or bad 
foi themselves or others The work taught by this Pundit is 
the Tantra Sara, a compilation on those subjects One of the 
two Tantric sects, some of whose followers are found in this 
district, are intemperate and licentious m their habits and man- 
ners, not only believing that the use of intoxicating hquois is 
peimitted, but that it is enjoined by the system of doctiines 
they piofess With such a belief the use of them is natuially 
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earned to gieat excess, but the conduct of such peisons is 
legal ded with gieat ablioiience by othei Hindus 

The Medical school, No 70 (c) of Table III, contains seven 
students of vhom foui aie lesidents of the village and thiee 
stiangeis The peiiod of commencing the study of medical 
voihs is fiom twcnt^-tvo to twenty -five ycais of age, and that 
of discontinuing the study fiom twenty-five to thiity yeais of 
age, the whole peiiod of study vaiymg fiom five to eight yeais 
It is expected and lequiied that medical students shall have 
pievioush acquued a hnov ledge of Sansciit giammai and 
geneial liteiatuie m some of the schools of learning taught by 
Biahman-pundits, aftei which they commence a couise of 
medical leading in this institution The peiiod of study is 
shoitened oi piolonged accoidmg to the ability of the students 
ioi a shoitei oi a longei peiiod to dispense vith the emolu- 
ments of piivate piactice The school is taught bj two aged 
biotheis, Yaidyas m caste, most lespectable men, and in high 
repute as medical piactitioneis Neithei Vaidya teacheis noi 
Vaidya pupils leceive invitations oi piesents, as Biahman- 
pundits and then pupils do, and the formei aie consequently 
dependent solely on then ovn means foi the maintenance of 
then establishment Vaidya teacheis, howevei, like Biahman- 
pundits, lodge and feed those puiiils who have no home m the 
village in which the school is situated, and they also give then 

instructions to all giatuitously A student incuis an expense 

• 

of about sixteen lupees in copying the books necessaiy to be 
lead in an entiie couise of study The woik fiist lead is the 
Kidaua, a standaid medical woik, aftei which the students of 
this school lead Chahnidatia by Chakiapani, RainamaJa by 
Ramakiishna, Diavya Guiia by Naiaj^ana Dasa, a commentaiy 
by the same authoi on his own woik Mndhvmati , commentaiies 
of Vijaya Raksita and Siddhanta Chmtamuni on the Nidana, 
a commentaiy on Chahadaiia by Yasodhaia, and Patyapatya, 
a voik desciibed as vaiiously tieating of the causes of disease, 
diagnosis, the jiractice of medicine, and mateiia medica 

In a geneial view of the state of Hindu learning m this 
distiict, giammai ajipeais to be the only depaitment of study 
in which a coiisideiable numbei of peisons have a distinguished 
pioficiency The most eminent Pundits aie 18 (a) and 70 (h) 
Piamakanta baivabhauma a logician, and Siva Chandia 
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Sidfllianta a Veclantic, both highly leputed, and both appaiently 
profound in the blanches of learning to which they lia^^e 
devoted themselves I might add also the medical piofessois 
who aie veneiable men and highly lespected by all aiound them 
foi then teaming within then own pecuhai lange as well as 
foi then geneial chaiactei Theie aie otheis who occupy a 
middle laiik, but the ma]Oiity of the Pundits aie suneificial 
men and, I have leason to think, nould be so judged bv com- 
petent peisons amongst then own countiymen — tint is, supei- 
ficial compaied with the highest existing standaido of native 
learning, although all m geneial know n^ell what they piofess 
to know In this distiiet the poetiy of the diama appeals lo 
be almost wholly neglected I found only one instance m 
which the Mahanaialca and that alone is lead, whereas m some 
otliei distiiets diamatical liteiatuie is moie geneiallv and moie 
folk stiided, the Malianaiala being usualh suecctsded by 
SalvntaJa, Ka'iihilca Saivasiva, Hasymnava, Vcmsanhai , Minan, 
SiC In ihetonc, the Suitabodha and Kavyachanchua, the foi- 
mei on piosodv and the lattei on the lules of poetical compo 
sition and both in geneial use elsew'heie, aie not icad in this 
distiiet In law, Matui and the Mitalsaia, which aie studied in 
othei parts of Bengal, aie heie knoivn only by name, and we 
have seen that logic, to which by geneial consent the highest 
honours aie given in Bengal, has heie oidv two piofessois, of 
whom one is scaicely wmithy to be so lanked Not only is 
leaimng low, but it is letiogiading One village that has two 
schools of learning (No 9) had fiom ten to twmlve wnthin the 
recollection of one of the Pundits, and theie has been no coi- 
lespondmg increase elsewdieie within the distiiet The diminu- 
tion IS attributed to the breaking up of the great zemindanes 
and the withdrawal of the support which then owmeis gave to 
the cause of learning and of the endowments wdnch they estab- 
lished I have already mentioned the comparatively lefined 
tone of feeling and character whrch the cultivation of Hindu 
leaimng appears to grve to rts possessors, and the effect in 
some measure extends to their famrhes, for the children of 
Brahman-pundrts are rn general brrght-lookrng and rntelligent, 
modest and pohte The system of learned instiuction also has 
a piincrple of diffusiveness in the gratuitousness wuth which the 
nistiuction is bestowed, but that principle operates only 
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Within ilie pnlc of the Bialininn caste, except to a limited extent 
m favoui of Vaidvas, and bexond those limits none of the 
humani/ing influences of leaimng aie seen in the improved moial 
and intellectual chai actor oi physical condition of the sur- 
lounding humbler classes of societx It seems never to have 
cntcied into the conceptions of the learned that it was their 
dut-^ to do something foi {he insti notion o^ those classes who 
aie as ignoiant and dcgiaded whcio learning abounds as wheie 
it docs not exist, nor has learning am practical influence upon 
the physical comforts oxen of its posscssois, for their houses 
aie as lude, confined, and inconxenient as those of the more 
Ignoiant, and the pathxx.ixs of Biahnian-x iliages aie as naiioxx, 
duty, and niegulai as those inhabiled b;y the humblest and 
most despised Chasas and Cb.andals 

SECTION TV 
Ex'GLisii School 

In the lepoit of 1st Julx. 1835, mention is made of an 
English school .it B.iuleah, the capital of this distiict but no 
mfoimation was then possessed respecting it That school xxas 
111 opeiation when 1 enteied the distiict, but foi xxant of funds 
xxas suspended about the beginning of Noxembei last Although 
the school does not noxx' exist, its revixal mav be hoped foi, 
and with that anticipation it may be desiiable to lecord the 
folloxxang particulars of its origin and management 

The school xxas established in July, 1833, and placed 
under the care of an English teachei leceixung eighty rupees 
pel month, xxitli an assistant rcceixmg txventy lupees and a 
Bengali teacher receiving eight rupees The English teachei, 
in addition to his salary , had a bungaloxv built for him at a 
cost of eight hundred lujiecs xxhich he occupied lent-fiee, and 
a school-house xx^as built at an expense of one thousand and 
txx'’o hundred rupees With economical lepaiis and propei 
care, both the houses might last fifteen yeais The expense 
of books, pens, papei , ink, and sxx'eepei, to keep the school- 
house clean, xx^as estimated on an ax'^eiage at txx'elx’'e rupees 
per month The current monthlj^ expendituie thus amounted 
to one hundred and txx’^enty lupees 
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The teacheis’ house and the school-house Aveie built by 
subsciiption and the cuiient expenses weie defiayed by the 
same means The subsciijitions neA’^ei amounted to moie 
than one bundled and thiity-eight lupees pei month, and at 
the time the school was suspended they had fallen to eighty- 
six lupees pei month, in consequence of seveial fiiends to the 
institution having left the station Even the lattei amount 
could not be legulaily lealized fiom the nominal subscribers, 
the unpaid aiieais amounting to 663 lupees, and a balance 
being due to the school-establishment of 274 rupees The 
subsciibeis weie public functionaries, mdigo-planteis, zemin- 
dars, and native officeis of the couits, Ohiistians and non- 
Chiistians in neaih equal piopoitions 

When the school was suspended, the nuinbei of scholars 
was 134, of whom about two-thiids weie in regular attendance 
Eighty five were learning English and foity-mne Bengali The 
age of the Bengali stholais vaiied from five to fourteen, and 
that of the English scholars from eight to twentj'-foui All the 
Bengali scholais weie fioni Bauleah and its neighbourhood A 
majority of the English scholars were not natives of Bauleah, 
but had relations attached to the couits there, and a few who 
had no relations at Bauleah had come fiom Pubna, Commer- 
colly, Nattoie and Mooishedabad 

The Bengali scholars were taught writing, reading, and 
accounts in the native way The writing mateiials were at first 
supplied at the expense of the institution, and afterwaids the 
scholars were required to bring them at then own expense, in 
consequence of which twenty-firn of them discontinued their 
attendance If this requisition had been made from the first, 
it IS probable that no objection would have been made to it 
The English scholars were first taught to read and spell, 
and afterwards to write and to translate from English into 
Bengali They vere next earned on to the simplest rules of 
grammar and arithmetic and still further to Murray’s abridge- 
ment and the rule of three, and they were afterwards intro- 
duced by verbal rnstruction to some knowledge of geography 
and astronomy The highest class read English History and 
Ancient History and an Introduction to Natural Philosophy 
I examined this school nr the middle of July last, and 
found it nr a very rnefircient state, the obvious cause of which 

15— 1326B 
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was the want of supenntenclence If it had been continued, it 
was essential to its usefulness that tliei c should be some 
effectual supei vision ovci the leacheis and ovei the system of 
instiuction, and with tliat view an attempt was made to form 
a committee of supenntendence amongst the gentlemen lesi- 
dent at Bauleah, but it was found imjnacticable '' 


SECTION V 

Female Instruction 

Some account of the means and amount of female mstiuc- 
tion IS indispensable, but on this subject I ha^e been able to 
collect veiy little infoimation 

* The following is an extract of a letter which accompanied this Kc 
port, relating to the English School at Bauleah — 

“ 2 In confoiiniti with tlie wishes of the friends of natnc education 
at Bauleah I beg respectfully to solicit the particular attention of the 
General Committee to the account given in the Eeport of tlic late English 
School at that station The hope is entci tamed that it inaA be consistent 
with the plans of the Committee to establish an English School there 
similar to those w'hich exist at other stations under the patronage of the 
Committee 

3 Besides the assumed general agreement of such a measure with 
the plans of the Committee, two circumstances appear to recommend it The 
first IS that throughout the district there is not at this moment a single ins 
titiition of education of European oiigin The second is that a school house 
and a teacher’s house alreadj exist and would be immediately made over 
to the Committee if a school were to be established, whereas if not occii 
pied, the}^ wull fall into disrepair and ruin, and the same expense will be 
necessary at some futuie time 

4 I fully concui in the opinion that the district will derive ver 3 ' great 
advantage from such an institution, and I coidialh recommend its estab 
hshment, if the Committee have funds applicable to such a purpose I beg 
to add that I believe its usefulness will be increased ten fold if an equal 
amount of expenditure is at the same time incurred on w'ell considered 
measures for promoting education throughout the district by means of the 
vernacular language ’ ’ 


(Sd ) W Adam, 
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The female population of all ages in Nattoie, according to 
Table I, amounts to 94,717 

Of the total female population, 16,497 aie undei five yeais 
of age, that is, aie below the teachable age, oi the age at 
which the fiist instiuction in letteis may be oi is communi- 
cated 

Of the total female population, 16,792 aie between fouiteen 
and five yeais of age, that is, aie of the age at which the mind 
IS capable of leeeivmg in an inci easing degiee the benefit of 
instiuction m letteis The state of instiuction amongst this 
unfoitunate class cannot be said to be low, foi with a veiy 
few individual exceptions theie is no instiuction at all Abso- 
lute and hopeless ignoiance is m geneial then lot The notion 
of piovidmg the means of instiuction foi female childien nevei 
enteis into the minds of paients, and giils aie equally deprived 
of that impeifect domestic instiuction which is sometimes 
given to boys A supeistitious feeling is alleged to exist m 
the majoiity of Hindu families, pimcipally cheiished by the 
women and not di&couiaged by the men, that a gnl taught 
to wiite and lead will soon aftei maiiiage become a widow, an 
event which is legaided as neaily the woist misfoitune that can 
befall the sex, and the belief is also geneially entei tamed in 
native society that intiigue is facilitated by a Imowledge of 
letteis on the pait of females Undei the influence of these 
feais there is not only nothing done m a native family to pio- 
mote female instiuction, but an anxiety is often evinced to 
discouiage any mchnation to acquiie the most elementaiy 
knowledge, so that when a sistei, m the playful innocence of 
childhood, IS observed imitating her bi other’s attempts at pen- 
manship, she IS expressly forbidden to do so, and hei attention 
drawn to something else These superstitious and distrustful 
feehngs prevail extensively, although not universally, both 
amongst those Hindus who aie devoted to the pursuits of le- 
ligion, and those who aie engaged in the business of the world 
Zemindars are foi the most part exempt fiom them, and they 
in general instruct then daughters m the elements of know- 
ledge, although it IS difficult to obtain from them an admission 
of the fact They hope to many then daughters mto families 
of wealth and property, and they peiceive that, without a 
knowledge of writing and accounts, then daughters will, m the 
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event of widowhood, be incompetent to the management of 
then deceased iiushands’ estates and will unavoidably become 
a picy to tlic mieicstod and unpnncijiled ^J’he Mahomedans 
liavticipate m all the piejudiccs of the Hindus against the 
instiuction of tlicn female offspimg, besides that a vciy laige 
majouty of them aic m the iciy lonest giades of poveity, and 
aio thus unable, even if they 11010 willing, to give education to 
then childieii It mai , Iheiefoio, be alhiiiied that the juvenile 
female population of this disliicl, lhal i'^, the female jiopulation 
of the teachable age 01 of the age between fouiieen and live 
yoais, without any known exception and with so few piobahlo 
exceptions that they can scaiccly be taken into the account, 
IS gioivnig u]) iiholh destitute of the knowledge o^ leading and 
waiting Upon the piineijdo assumed m Section I m estimat- 
ing the total population, it will follow that the juienile female 
population of the whole distnct is eight times that of Nattoie 
01 134,336, that is, m the single disliict of Hajshahi theie is 
this numbci of giils of the teachable age giow'ing up in total 
ignoiance 

Of the total female population, 61,428 aie of adult age or 
above fouiteen yoais, and accoiding to the above-mentioned 
estimate it will follow' that the adult female population of the 
wdiole distiict is eight tunes that of Nattoie 01 491,424 It 
w'ould have been inoie confoimable to the customs of the 
countiy to haic fixed twelve instead of fouiteen as the adult 
age of females, the foimei being the age at which maiiied gills 
aie usually taken to then husbands’ houses, but the lattei 
wuis piefeiied 111 oidei to obtain siiniku data foi compaiison 
betw'een the diffoient coiiesponding divisions of the male and 
female population If we take into account the eaily age at 
which maiiicd females leaie the paieiital loof, it wull appeal 
piobable that thcie aie in tins disliict alone at least half a 
million of adult temales, and wuth the mows which aie geneial- 
ly and justly entei tamed m Eiuopean societjv of the influence 
oxeicised by the Icmale sex upon the chaiactci of then off- 
spring, it would be an object of impoitance to asceitam the 
amount of cultivation possessed by this impoitant class The 
total absence of means foi then instiuction in eaily life and 
the stiong piejudiees diiectly opeiatmg against then instiuction 
suificieiitly piovc wdiat the answ'ei to such an enquiiy must be 
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Although my infoimation is iieccssniily impeifect, nothing that 
IS knonn leads mo to suiipose that theie aie manj^ if any, ex- 
ceptions to the geneial cliaiactei of cxtieme ignoiance It has 
aheady been stated that zemmdais, foi the most pait, instinct 
then daughters in the elements of knowledge, and foi the 
leasoiis there assigned, instances sometimes occur of young 
Hindu females who ha\c lecencd no mstiuction under their 
parents’ roof taking lessons, at the instigation of then jiaients 
and brothers, after they ha\e become widows, with a view to 
the adequate jiiotection of then interests in the families of 
which they have become membeis The iiumbei of principal 
zemmdais m the wdiole dislnct is about fift} or sixtj^, of w’^hom 
more than a half aie females and widows Of these, two, viz , 
Eanees Suiyamani and Kamal klam Dasi nie alleged to possess 
a competent knowledge of Bengali wutiiig and accounts, w^hile 
some of the rest are more impeifectly instructed and others 
are wholly ignorant Othei exceptions to the geneial ignorance 
aie found amongst the mendicant Vaishnavas or followers of 
Chaitanya, amounting in Nattoic probably to fourteen or 
fifteen hundred individuaK, who are geueially able to write and 
read and wdio arc also alleged to instruct then daughteis m 
these accomplishments They are the only religious body of 
whom as a sect the practice is characteristic Yet it is a fact 
that as a sect they rank precisely the low'est in point of general 
morality, and especially m respect of the Mitue of then w^omen 
It would be eiioncous, howcvei, to attiibute the low state of 
morality to the degree of instruction prevailing amongst them 
It IS obviously and solely attributable to the fact that the sect 
IS a colluvtcs from all other sects — a collection of individuals 
who throw’- off the restiamts of the stricter forms of Hinduism 
in the profession of a doctiine w’hich allow’s greater license 
The authors and leaders of tins sect had the sagacity to per- 
ceive the imjioitance of the vernacular dialect as a means of 
gaming access to the multitude, and in consequence their 
works, original and translated, in that dialect, form a larger 
portion of the current popular literature than those of any 
other sect The subject-matter of these works cannot be said 
to be of a very improving character, but therr existence would 
seem to have established a love of reading m the sect, and the 
taste has m some measure at least extended to therr women 
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With these exceptions tlic total numbei of giown up females in 
the distiict may be leclroued as destitute of instmction in 
letteis 


SECTION VI 

Instruction of the Male Population 

I piopose m this place to compaie the existing means of 
instiuction with the wants of the juvenile male population, and 
to estimate the amount of cultivation possessed by the adult 
male population 

The male population of all ages m Nattoie, accoidmg to 
Table I, amounts to 100,570 

Of this population, 18,442 aie undei ^^^o jeais of age, that 
IS, have not \et attained the age at vhich the hist instiuction 
m letteis is oi ma^ be conimumcatod 

Of the male population, 22,637 aie between foiuteen and 
five yeais of age, that is, of the teachable oi school-going age 
In estimating the means of instiuction foi tins population, we 
may put schools of Icainmg amongst the Hindus entiiely out 
of the question, foi although the teacheis of those institutions 
leceive pupils befoie they aie fouiteen, yet I found scaicely 
any instance of a student below that age and a laige majoiity 
of them aie full-giown men It mil, theiefoie, be coiiect to 
class the students at schools of Hindu learning geneially, and 
convenient to class them univeisally, as of adult age On the 
othei hand, a veiy few instances may be found of youths above 
fouiteen attending the schools of elementaiy instiuction, and 
these on the same geneial pimciple will be classed as of the 
school-going age, although actually beyond it We have alieady 
seen that, m the elementaiy schools of all desciiptions, both 
amongst Hindus and Mahomedans, the total numbei of scholais 
is 262, and it has also appealed that m 1,588 faimhes theie aie 
about 2,382 childien who leceive domestic instiuction, the total 
numbei who leceive any sort of instiuction thus amounting to 
2,644 Deduct this number fiom the numbei of male childien 
between fourteen and five, and it thus appeals that, of 22,637 
childien of an age cajiable of lecemng instiuction, 19,993 aie 
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wholly unmsti acted Of the whole male population of the 
teacliable age, the piopoition of the insti acted to the un- 
insti acted is thus as 132 to 1,000 In othei woids, foi everj 
numbei of childien amounting to 132 who leceive some soit of 
instiuction eithei at home oi at school, theie aie 1,000 who 
icceue no instiuction whatevei 

Tins, altliough .1 ^el\ decisive fact, does not alone piesent 
a complete view of the inadequac}^ of the means of instiuction 
to those leceiMiig it, shows that the means of instiuction must 
be exceeding^ scanty, but this conclusion is still more fully 
established when it is added that the means of instiuction 
actually jiiovided aie not onlj insufficient numeiically for the 
juvenile j^opulation to be mstiueted, but that compaied wath 
similai institutions in othei countiies the}' affoid only the 
lowest giades of instiuction, and those m impeifect foims and 
m the most desultoi} mannei What, foi instance, beaiing the 
semblance of instiuction, can be less woithy of the name than 
the meie knowledge of the foims and sounds of letteis to which 
instiuction m the Aiabic elementaiy schools is limited ^ And 
m the Bengali and Peisian schools, w'hich are seveial giades 
highei, I have sliowui how impeifect is the instiuction com- 
municated Even that jiiopoition, theiefoie, of the juvenile 
population who aie leceiving some soit of elementaiy mstiuc* 
tion must be legaided as most defective!} mstiueted 

Anothei element in estimating the adequacy of the 
means of instiuction to the w'^ants of a given population is the 
fit distiibution of those means, but wheie the means are so 
scanty in amount and so impeifect in then natuie, it may 
appeal of little consequence how the} aic distiibuted In point 
of fact the police sub-division of Nattoie is a favouiable speci- 
men of the whole distiict, foi it appeals to be decidedly in 
advance of all the othei thanas Accoiding to the best infoima- 
tion I can collect, Ham/al, Cliavgaon, Pathiya, Bhaioani- 
giingc, Bthnanya, and Baulcah lank next to Nattoie, while 
Tannoic, Manda, Diihalliati, Godagari, Sarda, and Mngungc 
aie almost entiie blanks as to the means of education If, 
however, w^e give the othei thanas the advantage, with lespect 
to the means and amount of instiuction, of being on an equal- 
ity with Nattoie, and if w'e assume that the juvenile male popu- 
lation bcais the same piopoition to the adult male population 
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lliiou^liout (lio (li'^liul !is il flocN II) \,illoi(‘. I hen m (In mode 
hcfoic .iflo|)(ed of f>‘.(iiiiiilinj,' llw' loi d ]K)|ui1.i1ioii, ci"1i 1 Inrics 
the ]u\einlc ])i)]nil!i(ion of Nn(fot<* wdl ic]ii(M‘til the total juve- 
nile jiopuhitioii of the di'^tii't, ,ind it uill thu‘i Mpjieai that, of 
181,000 childien hi tween foiiileeii .ind ti\e iliion^hoiit tlie dis- 
tnet, 21 ,]’j 2 aie H'ca-ning '-ohm' -oil of iiinIi nr f kjii, howcvei 
luipeifect, ('iflui at hoim oi if sehool, 'nid l‘)0.0i! ,iie whollv 
destitute of tlie mean'- oi oppoi tiiint \ of acfpnnn;,’ tlu' ‘-iinple&t 
dements of ediu'ation M\ own oh'ei\dions and the inqunics 
I lin\e made of othei-- lead me to hehe\e lhaf tlii'- is a moic 
fa\ouiable lepie-entntion of the amount of (l('mentai\ ni'-tiut- 
tion m the dKliiet than sliii'l ful would ]U'-tif\, and \ct what 
a mass of ipnoiame it eNhihit*- within a (ompainineK '-mall 
space, qiowmp' u]i to ocfup\ the pl.ici ot ihf' lonoiancc that 
lias gone hefoio it, and de'-tined it m i\ he fc iied, to icpioduce 
.md ])ei jK'tuale it-- own liKi lU"- 

The amount of cult nation po-.'-es^ed h\ the adult male 
pofiul'ition nun hi isfimawd iiom d' t iiis eont'iiiud in 

Table 1 

The male adult jiojadation of Xatton , nidudin^ all of the 
male '-i \ who in ahoii fouifeni \ta>s ih it i'-, wlio lane 
passed beyond the ■^ehool gomu .\g<', amount to o0,d00, and m 
tins pojnilat ion theie nie difieient ela^'-cs o'' iiuln idii.d'- who hino 
leccued a gie<atci oi less nnount of in-tiuttion 'Ilu /iivf dass 
consists of (euhem oi > c hook oi h 'inmg who w c' lia\o seen, 
aie 39 m mimbci The e\tent of tlien attainments is shown 
in the u. count encii in 'J’lhle 111 ot the institutions which tllG^ 
conduct, In lesjiect of weilth and piopeitN then lane a com- 
paiatnch humble place m natne socictj, , but in inspect of m- 
tdleetual cuitnalion and accjuiied leiinmg, leligious authoiih 
and moial influence, tlle^ bold the fust lanh Tlie second 
class consists of those who luue iccencd eithei a complete oi 
an impel feet Icained education, but wlio lia\c not the means oi 
the abiht’^ to establish oi conduct a school of leainmg They 
suppoit themsches in geneial as initiating oi famila piicsts, as 
icciteis 01 mtcipietcis of the j)nian<is, on the occasion of jiubhc 
ceicbiations bj iich families, as tlie poifoimeis of piointiatoiy 
iites foi aN citing ill oi obtaining good, and as mendicant visilois 
at the houses of tlic gicat The iiumbei of such peisous m 
Natloie IS eighty-sevcu, all Hindus, to whom as belonging to 
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the same geneial class must be added a learned IMusalman, 
malcmg in all 88 The thud class consists of the students at 
Hindu schools of leainmg, in numbei amounting to 397, 
whom as ahead}" stated I shall lank without exceiition as 
adults, although theie mav be a veiy few amongst them nho 
aie undei fouiteen yeais of age At piosent then attainments 
in Hindu leaiinng aie m mam instances lespectable, and they 
aie glowing uji to occupy the places of the two piecedmg 
classes The fouiih class consists of those without being, oi 
claiming to be, learned m the technical sense of the teim, have 
acquned a degiee of knowledge of Bengali accounts, sometimes 
an acquaintance with Peisian as a wuitten language, often 
an acquaintance with Hindustani as a spoken language, and in 
thiee oi foul instances a smatteiing of English They aie foi 
the most pait j^eisons having some landed piopeity, letameis 
of w^ealthy families, officeis of Government, seivants of mei- 
chants and plauteis, money-lendeis and then agents, shop- 
keepeis, teacheis of Peisian and Bengali schools, etc Then 
number m 3,255 The fifth class consists of those who can 
either sign then names oi lead impel fectly, oi peihaps can do 
both, but the pow^ei to do eithei has obtained admission into 
this class It IS piopei to note this distinction, because the 
powei of leading and wilting is in geneial acquned at school at 
the same time, but sometimes a peison has had only a few 
months’ oi peihaps w'eeks’ mstruction at school and is just able 
to sign his name wuthout pietending to lead any othei wilting, 
and in othei cases peisons have by self-instiuction at home 
acquned the powm to sign then names without making any 
fuithei advances On the othei hand, some can lead without 
being able to wuite oi pietendmg to undei stand even what they 
lead This class, theiefore, includes all who have made any 
attainment whatevei, howm'ei humble, in leading oi wuitmg, 
and the individuals composing it consist of the low^est desciip- 
tion of Musalman piiests, some of whom teach the foimal 
leading of the Koian, the lowest desciiptions of dealeis oi 
mechanics such as oilmen, flowermen, smiths, manufactuieis 
ol eaithen-w^aie, S.c , and the low'^est desciijitions of Biahmans 
who employ themselves m fomenting disputes in villages about 
caste and making the conciliation of paities a souice of gam 
to themselve'J, oi who act as cooks, messengeis, attendants on 
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idols foi hire, &c , &c The peisons of this class aie 2,342 in 
numbei These five classes, embiacmg as fai as I can ascei- 
tain the entne liieiaiy attainments of Nattoie, both leal and 
nominal, contain m all 6,121 individuals, leaving, out of the 
male adult iiopulation (50,500), not less than 53,379 who have 
leceived not even a single lay of knowledge into then minds 
tlnough the medium of letteis and who will piobably lemain 
equally ignoiant thioughout life Assuming the foimei esti- 
mate of the entne population of the distiict, and giving all the 
othei police sub-divisions the advantage of supposing that each 
has an equal amount of liteiaiy cultivation to that of Nattoie. 
it will follow that the total male adult population of Ea]shahi 
IS 476,000, of whom 48,968 know moie oi less of letteis, leaving 
427,032 vho aie totally destitute of the advantages of educa- 
tion in its veiy humblest foims Of the whole adult male popu- 
lation the piopoition of the instiucted to the uninstiucted is 
thus as 114 6 to 1,000 In othei woids, foi every numbei of 
adult males amounting to 114 oi 115 who have acquired some 
knowledge of letters, lion ever superficial and impeifect, there 
are 1,000 who have giovn up and who must remain totally 
Ignorant of all that a knowledge of letteis alone can impart 
The conclusions to which I have come on the state of 
ignoiance both of the male and female, the adult and the juve- 
nile, population of this district require only to be distinctly ap 
prehended in order to impiess the mind with then importance 
No declamation is required for that puijrose I cannot, how- 
ever, expect that the leading of this report should convey the 
impressions which I have received from daily witnessing the 
mere nnmal-life to winch ignorance consigns its victims, un- 
conscious of any wants or enjoyments bejmid those which 
they participate with the beasts of the field — unconscious of 
any of the higher purposes foi rvhich existence has been bes- 
towed, society has been constituted, and government is exei- 
cised I am not acquainted uith any facts which permit me 
to suppose that, in any other countij'- subject to an enlightened 
government and brought into direct and constant contact with 
European civilization, in an equal population there rs an equal 
amount of ignorance with that which has been shown to exist 
in this district Would that these humble lepiesentations may 
lead the Government of this country to consider and adopt 
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some measuies witli a view to impiove and elevate the condi- 
tion of the lovei classes of the people, and to qualify them 
both adequately to appieeiate the lights and dischaige the obli- 
gations of Biitish subjects In such a state of ignoiance as I 
have found to exist, lights and obligations aie almost wholly 
unknown, and society and goveinment aie destitute of the 
foundations on which alone they can safely and peimanently 
lest 


SECTION VII 

Stvte or Native Medical Practice 

The state of Native Medical Piactice in the distiiet is so 
intimately connected vith the w elf aie of the people that it 
could not be wholly oveilooked, and as the few facts that I have 
collected tend additionally to illustiate then chaiactei and con- 
dition, it would be impiopei to omit them They aie submitted 
with defeience to those who may have made piofessional in- 
quiiies, and can foim a piofessional judgment on the subject 

The numbei of those, who maj be called geneial piacti- 
tioneis and who lank highest m the native medical piofession m 
Nattoie, IS 123, of whom 89 aie Hindus and 34 aie Mahome- 
dans The Medical School at Vaidya Belghaiiya possesses 
eonsideiable inteiest, since it is, as fai as I can asceitain, the 
only mstitution of the kind in the distiict, and the numbei of 
such institutions thioughout Bengal is, I believe, very hmited 
The tvo medical teacheis of this school aie employed as 
domestic physicians by two wealthy families, and they have each 
also a lespectable geneial piactice As a domestic physician, 
the junioi teachei has a fixed salaiy of twenty-five lupees a 
month, while the senioi teachei in the same capacity has only 
fifteen lupees a month, and that only as long as his attend- 
ance may be lequned duimg peiiods of sickness m the family 
that employs him I have spoken of that family as wealthy, 
but it IS only compaiatively so, being in veiy reduced ciicum- 
stances, and to that cause lather than to the low estimation 
in which the phjsician is held, we must asciibe the scanty 
lemuneiation he leceives At anothei place, Hajia Nattoie, 
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No 20, l.hcie .110 ihioc ('duo.ilcd Jlmtln ])indiiioncip, .ill ilncc 
Nialun.uis .uid hiodiois <ind jikjic oi loss a( (iimiiitod uiUi Hans- 
raii, liaving .loquood i)io ^i.niiin.ii of ilio laiif^ti.i^'c at Boipaia 
Ainliatii, .ind subsi'fjuonid .iiqilicd iJioii bnowlodgo of i( to ilie 
.study of the uicdic.al avoiIcs in tli.ai language 'Die oldest has 
]nactised since he was eighteen, .md Ik’ is now si\ty-t\\o yoais 
of age, and eniplo^^s his Icisino in instmcting his two nephew's 
On ,nn .iveiage o'' the year he estnn.iics the nicoino denved 
fioni Ins piaoticc at five i ujices a month, while one of Ins bio 
theis who is in less lejaite estimates Ins own income at tliicc 
lujaas At .1 thud pi lee, 1/uiflev Kh.ilasi, No K)0, theic aie 
foul educated Ifindii piactit.ioncis, thice of w'hom appealed to 
be m consideiable leputc foi skill and leannng '^Plicy w'cic 
all absent, and 1 had not an opixnt unity of conveising with 
them, but thou neighbouis and fi lends estimated then monthly 
piofessional income at eight, ten, and tw'clve lupces, lespect- 
ively Theic aie it most tw-o oi Ihiee othei educated Hindu 
lihysicians in N.ittoie, .uid all the lest aie inofcssionally un- 
educated, the only knowledge the> possess of medicine being 
dciivod fiom JBengali lianslalions of »S<msciJt woiks ■which dcs- 
ciibe the symptoms of the ])ijncipal diseases and picscube the 
aiticlcs of the native matciia mcdica that should be employed 
foi then cuie, and the piopoitions in which they should be 
comjioundcd I have not been able to asccitam that iheie is 
a single educated Musalnian physician m Nattoie, and con- 
sequently the 34 Mahomedan piactitioneis I have mentioned, 
i.ink witli the unediK.iled < l.iss of Tlmdn jn fu titionei s, dciiv- 
mg all then know'ledge of medicine fiom Bengali tianslations 
of Bansciit woiks to the pi esci iptions of w'lnch they sei vilely 
adhcie 

The only diffcience that J hai'c been able to discovei 
between the educated and uneducated classes of native piacti- 
tioncis IS that the foimci iiicsciibc w'lth gicatoi confidence and 
piccision fiom the oiigiiial authoiities, and the lattci with 
gieatei doubt and unceitainty' fiom loose and impel feet tiansla- 
tions The mode of tioatmont is substantially' the same, and 
in each case is fixed and iiiA'anablc Gicat attention is paid to 
the symptoms of disease, a caieful and stiict conipaiison being 
made bctw'een the dcsciiptioiis of the siqiposcd disease m the 
standard medical woiks and the actual symptoms m the case 
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of the patient When the identity is satisfactoiily asceitained, 
there is then no doubt as to the piactice to be adopted, foi 
each disease has its peculiar leinedy in the woiks of established 
lepute, and to depart from their prescnptions would be an act 
of unheard of presumption If, with a general resemblance, 
there should be some slight difference of symptoms, a corres- 
ponding departure from the authorized jiiesciijition is permitted, 
but only as regards the medium or vehicle thiough which it is 
administered The medicines administered are both vegetable 
and mineral The former are divided into those vhich are em- 
ployed in the crude state, as barks, leaves, common or wild 
roots, and fruits, &c , and those which are sold in the druggist’s 
shop as camphor, cloves, caidamums, &c They are adminis- 
tered either externally or in the forms of pill, povdei, elec- 
tuary, and decoction 

The preceding class of piactitioneis consists of individuals 
who at best know nothing of medicine as a science, but prac- 
tise it as an ait according to a piesciibed loutine, and it may 
well be supposed that many, especially of the uneducated 
class, are nothing but quacks Still as a class they lank higher 
both in general estimation and in usefulness than the village 
doctors Of these there are not fewer than 205 in Nattore 
They have not the least semblance of medical knowledge, and 
they in general limit then prescriptions to the simplest vege- 
table preparations, either preceded or followed bj’^ the pronounc- 
ing of an incantation and by striking and blowing upon tbc 
body Their number proves that they are in repute in the vil- 
lages, and the fact is asciibable to the influence which they 
exercise upon the minds of the suiieistitious by then incanta- 
tions The village doctors are both men and women, and 
most of them are Mahomedans, like the class to which they 
principally address themselves 

The small-irox moculatois in point of information and res- 
pectability come next to the class of general practitioners 
There are 21 of them in Natoie, for the most part Brahmans, 
but uninstiucted and ignorant, exercising merely the manual 
art of inoculation One man sometimes inoculates from 100 to 
500 children in a day, leceivmg for each operation a fixed rate 
of payment varying from one to two annas, the less amount 
if the number of children is gieat, the gieatei amount if the 
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nunibei is small The cow pox has not, I believe, been mtio- 
cliiced into this district amongst tlie natives, except at the 
head station Elsewhere the small-pox inoculatois have been 
found its opponents, but, ns fai ns I can understand, then 
opposition does not aiise from interested motives, for the cow- 
pox inoculation would give them as much labour and profit as 
thei nov have Then opposition aiises, I am assured, from 
the prejudice against using cotv-pox The veneration in which 
the cow IS held is well-laiowu, and they fear to participate in 
a practice which seems to be founded on some injury done to 
that animal when the mattei vas originally extiacted The 
spread of lire cov -pox vould piobahlr be most cffectuallv 
accomplished In tlic cmplorment of hlusalman inoculatois 
vhose suet OSS might in due time convince the Biahman inocu- 
latois of then mistahe 

Midvives are anothei class of practitioners that may be 
noticed, although it has been denied that Hindus have any An 
eminent London physician, m his examination before the Medi- 
cal Committee of the House of Commons, is stated to have 
alBimed that the inhabitants of China have no vomen-midvives, 
and no practitioners in midvifeiy at all “ Of course,” it is 
added, “ the African nations and t/ic Hindtn ate the same ” I 
enquired and noted the number of women-midwives (there is 
not a nioii-midwife in the country) in the village of Nattoie, 
and find that they amount to 297 Thej’- are no doubt sutfi- 
cienth Ignorant, as are probably the majonty of vomen-nnd- 
wives at home 

Still lower than the village doctors there is a numerous 
class of pretenders vho go under the general name of conjurors 
or charmers The largest division of this class are the siiake- 
conjuiois, then number in the single police sub-dnision of 
Nattoie being not less than 722 There aie few villages with- 
out one, and nr some villages there are as many as ten I 
could, if it veie required, indicate the villages and the number 
in each, but instead of incumbeiing Table I, with such details, 
I have judged it sufficient to state the total number in this 
place They profess to cure the bites of poisonous snakes by 
incantations or charms In this district, particulailj’- during 
the rainy season, snakes are numerous and excite much tenor 
among the ^nllageis Nearly the whole district forming, it is 
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believed, an old bed of the Ganges, lies very low, and the 
lapid inciease of the wateis dming the lainy season diives the 
land-snakes fiom then holes, and they seek lefuge in the houses 
of the inhabitants, who hope to obtain lelief fiom then bites 
by the incantations of the conjuiois These take nothing for 
the perfoiTuance of then iites, oi foi the euies they pietend to 
have peifoimed All is pecuniaiily giatuitous to the individual, 
but they have substantial advantages which enable them to be 
thus libel al When the inhabitants of a village hitheito with- 

out a con]uroi think that they can affoid to have one, they in- 
vite a piofessoi of the ait horn a neighbouiing village wheie 
there happens to be one to spaie, and give him a piece of 
land and various piivileges and immunities He possesses 
gieat influence ovei the inhabitants If a quaiiel takes place, 
his mteifeience will quell it sopnei than that of any one else, 
and when he lequues the aid of his neighbouis in cultivating 
his plot of giound oi in leaping its pioduce, it is always moie 
readily given to him than to otheis The art is not hei editary 
in a family oi peeuliai to any caste One I met with was a 
boatman, anothei a chowkidai, and a thud a weavei Who- 
evei leains the chaim may piactise it, but it is believed that 
those who practise it most successfully aie “to the mannei 
bom,” that is, who have been born under a favouiable con- 
junction of the planets Every conjuioi seems to have a 
separate charm, for I have found no two the same They do 
not object to lepeat it meiely foi the giatification of cuiiositv, 
and they allow it to be taken down in vniting Neither do 
they appear to have any mutual jealousy, each readily allowing 
the virtue of othei incantations than his own Sometimes the 
pretended curei of snake-bites by chaims piofesses also to 
possess the powei of expelling demons, and in other cases the 
expellei of demons disclaims being a snake-conjuior Demon- 
conjuiors aie notnumeious m Nattoie, and tigei-conjuiois 
who profess to cuie the bites of tigeis, although scaicely heard 
of in that thana, aie moie numeious m those parts of the dis- 
trict where theie is a consideiable space coveied by jungle 
inhabited by wild beasts Distinct fiom these thiee kinds of 
conjuiois and called by a diffeient name is a class of gifted 
{quni) pel sons who aie believed to possess the powei of pie- 
venting the fall of hail which would destioy oi injure the ciops 
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of the Villages Foi this pin pose when tlieie is a piospect of a 
hail-stonn, one of them goes out into the fields belonging to 
the village with a Indent and a buffalo’s hoin Tlic tiident 
IS fixed in the giound and the Gifted mahes a wide ciicuit 
mound it, lunning naked, blowing the hoin and pionoiincing 
incantations It is the film belief of the villageis that then 
Cl ops aie by this means piotected fiom hail-stoims Both men 
and women pi u l.l‘^c tins biismc'-s Theie aie about a dozen in 
Natlnie, and tbev .no pioiided foi m tlic <-amc wav as the con- 
luiois 

Some of these details may appeal, and in themselves 
piobablv aie, ummpoitant, but they help to affoid an insight 
into the chaiactei of the humblest classes of native socieU wdio 
constitute the gieat mass the people, and whose happiness 
and impiovement ue identical wath the piospciit's of the 
coimtiv and althouQ:h lhe\ exhibit the pi oofs of a most imbe- 
cile supeistition, yet it is a supeistition which docs not appeal 
to have its oiigm oi suppoit m vice oi depiavity, but in a 
childish ignoiaiice of the common laws of natuie wdiich the 
most impel feet education oi the most limited mental cultiva- 
tion would lemove Those supeistitions me neithei Hindu 
noi Alahouiedau, being equallv lepudiated bv the educated 
poitions of both classes of lehgionists The\ aie piobably 
mtecedent to both s\ stems of faith and ha-cc lieen handed down 
fiom time immemoiial as a local and heieditaiy lehgion of the 
cultnatois of the soil, who, amid the extiaoidinaiy changes 
which in successive ages and undei successive laces of con- 
queiois this countiy has undeigone, ajipeai always to have 
been left m the same degiaded and piostiate condition in wdiich 
they aie now^ found 

HaMiig come into this distiict not altogethei unpiepaied 
to appieciate the chaiactei of the natives, moving amongst 
them, conveising wuth them, endeavouiing to asceitam the 
extent of then knowdedge and to sound tlie cfepths of then igno- 
lancc mquiimg into then feelings and wishes, then hopes and 
then feais, and fiequently leflecting on all that I have wit 
nessed and heaid, and all that I have now lecoided, I have not 
been able to avoid speculating on the fittest means of laising 
and impiovmg then chaiactei in such a distiict as that to wdiich 
the piesent Bepoit i elates To develop the view’s that have 
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occuned to me, and the mode m which I would cany those 
views into effect, would lequiie moie leisuie than I can com- 
mand at this season amid the active duties of local inquiiy I 
beg, howevei, to be peimitted now to lemaik that, according 
to the best judgment I have been able to foim, all the existing 
institutions in the distiict — even the highest, such as the 
schools of Hindu learning, and the lowest, such as the Maho- 
medan schools foi the foimal leading of the Koian, howevei 
1 emote they aie at pieseut fiom pui poses of piactical utility, 
and hovevei unfamiliai to oui minds as instiuments foi the 
communication of puie and sound knowledge, all without excep- 
tion piesent oigauizations vhicli may be turned to excellent 
account foi the giadual aecomjilishment of that impoitant 
jpuipose, and that so to employ them vould be the simplest, 
the safest, the most populai, the most economical, and the 
most effectual plan foi gnmg that stimulus to the native mind 
which it needs on the subject of education, and foi eliciting 
the exeitiong of the natives themselves foi then oun impio\e- 
ment without which all othei means must be unavailing 

Mooisliedabad 

The 23id Deceinbei, 1835 W ADAM 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPOET 

The oiiginnl appcndi\ coniains Ihe following tlnee tables 
Mith a sunimaiv — 

Table I — Showing the numbei of childien of the school- 
going age, of adults abo\e it and of childien below it, of 
schools, of iiibliucted adults, and of medical piactitioneis in 
the sub-division of Naloie, distiict of Eajshahi 

II — E\lnbiting \aiious details i elating to the Indi- 
genous Elemental y Schools mentioned in the pieceding table 

Table III — Exhibiting \aiious details i elating to the Indi- 
genous Schools of Leainnig mentioned in Table I 

These tables aic pnnicil m the appendxi to thjs edition, 
but the summaiy of the tables as piepaied b\ Adam is punted 
heie 
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SUMMAEY OF THE TABLES 
Table I 


Column 1 The iiumbei of villages in the sub-division of 
Nattoie, distiict of Eajshahi is 485 

Column 2 The numbei of families m 485 villages is — 

Hindu families 10,095 

Musalman families 19,933 

Column 3 The number of individuals above 14 j'ears of age 
in 30,028 families is — 




30,028 


Males 

Females 


59,500 ) 
61,428 I 


120,928 


Column 4 The numbei of individuals betveen 14 and 5 years 
of age in 30,028 families is — 


Males 

Females 


22,637 'i 
16,792 j 


39,429 


Column 5 The numbei of individuals below 5 years of age 
in 30,628 families is — 


Males 

Females 


18,442 ) 
16,497 3 


34,939 


The numbei of individuals of all ages m 30,028 families is — 


Males 

Females 


100,579 1 
94,717 I 


195,296 


The average numbei of inhabitants in each of 30,028 
families is 6 503 


The proportion of males above 14 yeais to females of the 
same age is as 1000 to 1032 4 
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The pioportion of males between 14 and 5 yeais to females 
of the same age js as lOOO to 741 79 

The propoition of males below 5 j^eais to females of the 
same age is as 1000 to 894 5 

The pioportion of males of all ages to females of all ages 
IS as 1000 to 941 7 

The proportion of the population above 14 and below 5 to 
the population between 14 and 5, that is, the pio- 
poition of those whom eithei infancy oi matuie age 
prevents fiom going to school to those who aie of 
the school-going age, is as 1000 to 252 9 

The aveiage numbei of individuals m each family being 
6 503, and the numbei of Hindu families being 
10,095, the estimated numbei of Hindus in Nattoie 
is 65,655 8 

The aieiage numbei of individuals m each family being 
6 503, and the numbei of Mahomedan families 
being 19,993, the estimated numbei of Musalmans 
in Nattoie is 129,640 1 

The pioportion of Slahomedans to Hindus in Nattoie is 
thus as 1000 to 506 4 

Colximn 6 The numbei of Indigenous Elementary Schools in 
485 villages is — 

Hindu Schools 11 

IMusalman Schools 16 

Column 7 The numbei of Indigenoiib Schools ot Leainmg 
111 485 villages is — 

Hindu Schools 38 

Musalman Schools — 





Column 

Column 

Couhnn 

Coulmn 

Couhnn 

Column 

Column 

Column 

Cohimn 

Column 

The 
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8 The number of families m which the childien 
lecene occasioual instruction in reading and wnt 
ing from paients oi friend is — 

Hindu Families 1,277 

Husalman Families 311 j 

9 The numbei of learned men exclusive of those who 

teach m schools of learning is — 

Hindus 87 '1 

IMusalman 1 j 

10 'Phe numbei of poisons above 14 yeais of age, vho 
hace icceiccd a degiec of instruction superior to 
mere reading and writing, but who are not included 
in the numbei of the learned is 3,255 

11 The number of persons abo\e 14 years of age, who 

can eilhci sign then names or lead imperfectly, 
or wdio can do both, but who are not included in 
the number of the better -instructed, is 2,342 

12 The number of Xatne Medical Practitioners is — 

Hindu Piactitioncis 89 

i\Iusaiiiiau Piactitioneis 34 

13 The numbei of Village Doctois is 205 
11 Hie niinibei of Small pn\ Tnoeiilatois is 21 


Table II 

1 The numbei of Indigenous Elemental y Schools in 
485 villages in Nattoie is 27 

2 The average age of the teachers of 27 Indigenous 
Elemental} Schools is about 37^ years 

3 The numbei of scholars in 27 Indigenous Element- 
ary Schools IS 262 

average numbei of Scholars m each of 27 Indigenous 
Elementary Schools is 9 70 
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Column d The aveiage age of admission in the above 27 
schools is about 8 yeais 

Column 5 The aveiage age at which the scholais leave 26 of 
the abo\c schools is about 14 jeais 

Column 6 The aveiage leinuneraiion of the teacheis of 17 of 
the above schools (omitting 10 whose instiiictions 
are gi.ituitous oi whose emoluments aie so iincei 
tain and fluctuating as not to be estimated) is 
about fi\e lupees, eight annas (Ks 5-8) per month 

Theie being 1,788 f.imiltes m winch the cliildien lecene 
eleinenlaiN instiuction at home, allowing li to 
each or 2,382 m all, the ])iopoition of those who 
lecene elementan instiuction at home to those 
who leceive it at school is as 1000 to 109 99 

The piopoition of those belonging to the male population 
between 14 and 5 ccais who do not receive any 
kind OI degice of instiuction in letteis, to those of 
the same class and age who leceice elementary 
instiuction either at home or at school, is as 
1000 to 132 2 


Table III 

Column 1 The numbei o'^ Indigenous Schools of Hindu 
Learning in 485 Milages in Xattoie is 38 

Column 2 The aieiage age of 39 teacheis of 38 Indigenous 
Schools of Hindu Leainmg is about 47 years 

Cohan n 3 In 37 Indigenous Schools of Hindu Learning 
(omitting one w^hich has just been opened) the 
numbei of students who aie natives of the villages 
in w’^hich the schools aie situated, and w'ho receive 
only giatuitous instruction fiom the teacheis, is 
136 
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Column 4 In 37 Indigenous Schools of Hindu Learning 
(omitting one which has just been opened) the 
numbei of students who aie natives of othei 
villages than those m which the schools aie 
situated, and who leceive fiom the teacheis food 
and lodging as well as instiuction, is 261 

The total numbei of students in 37 Indigenous Schools of 
Hindu Learning is 397 

The aveiage numbei of students m each of 37 Indigenous 
Schools of Hindu Learning is 10 6 

Column 5 In 35 Schools of Hindu Learning (omitting thiee 
lespectmg which the necessaiy information could 
not be satisfactoiily ascei tamed) the aveiage age 
’ at which the course of study is begun, is 11 

Cohiimi 6 In 35 Schools of Hindu Learning (omitting thiee as 
above) the aveiage age at which the course of 
study IS completed is 27 

Column 7 In 35 Schools of Hindu Learning (omitting three 
as above) the aveiage period occupied m piosecut- 
ing a complete course of study is 16 years 

Gohimn 8 The aveiage cost of 19 school-houses is about 25 
rupees 

Column 9 The aveiage estimated monthly value of piesents 
made to each of 33 teacheis of Schools of Hindu 
Learning on formal public occasions is about 
13 rupees 

Column 10 The aveiage estimated monthly value of piesents 
made to the students of each of 32 schools of 
Hindu Learning is less than 2 rupees 

Column 11 In 31 Schools of Hindu Learning the average esti- 
mated cost of the matenals, viz , paper, ink, ochre. 
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and oi] expended by a single student in copying 
the books oi paits of books lead duiing an entiie 
couisp of study, is about 20 lupecs 

Assuming that the 39 teacheis of Hindu Leaining, the 88 
learned men who aie not teacheis, the 397 students of Hindu 
Leaining, the 3,25o peisons yho have leceived a degiee of 
instiuction supeiioi to ineie leading and viiting, and the 2.342 
who can meiel,^ sign then names oi lead iinpeifectly, in all 
6,121 individuals, constitute the whole of the instructed male 
adult population of Nattoic, then the piopoition of the unin- 
stiucted to the instiucted male adult population of Nattoxe is 
as 1000 to 114 6 
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ON THE 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

1838 


INCLUDING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN 
BEHAR, AND A CONSIDERATION OF THE MEANS ADAPTED TO 
THE IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION OF PUBLIC INBTRUC 
TION IN BOTH PROVINCES 


" The disposition to muntain and the skill to improve are the tuo ele 
ments the union of which forms the gieat statesman ’ — Buike 

' No system foi am pait oj the inumtiiial administialion (of India) 
“ can ever answer that is not diawn from its ancient institutionB oi assimi 
lated with them ” — Sir Thomas Munio 


Education in Bengal and Behar 

I have now aiiived at that stage of the inquiry into native 
education that enables me to submit a final Eepoit of my 
labouiis, and I proceed, foi the information of Government, to 
dischaige this duty This Eepoit will embrace, first, a view of 
the statistical lesults of the investigation, and second, a consi- 
deiation of the means adapted to the improvement and extension 
of pubhc mstruction 
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CHAPTEE I 

Statistics of Education in the District and City of Moobshe- 

DABAD, IN IHE DISTRICTS OF BeERBHOOM, BuRDWAN, AND 

Midnapore in Bengal, and in the Districts of South 

Behar and Tirhoot IN Behar 

In this Chapter it will be my object to present a view of the 
state of instruction in the diffeient localities I have visited 
Eoi this puipose, instead of buithening this Eeport with long 
and numerous tabulai statements which few would lead, I have 
endeavoured to abridge the recoids that have accumulated on 
my hands, and to exhibit in a concise nariative form the princi- 
pal infoimation they contain I hope in this way to convey a 
distinct impression of the existing state of native instruction , 
and the records and the tables which I have piepared or caused 
to be piepared in the English and native languages may at any 
time be pioduced, if requned, m suppoit of the conclusions 
founded on them Some notice of the origin and progress of the 
inquiry, of the dates at which the respective localities were 
visited, and of the plans of investigation adopted, is necessary 
to show the periods to v^hich the information relates, the advan- 
tages 01 disadvantages under which it was collected, and the 
extent to which it maj/ be entitled to confidence 


Section I — Progress of the Inquiry 

1 Mas oiigmallv appointed by Lord William Bentinck s 
government to conduct inquiiies into the state of native educa- 
tion in Bengal only, and I subsequently received authority from 
the present Government to extend them into the province of 
Behai In Bengal, the districts that have been visited are those 
of Eajshahi, Mooishedabad, Beeibhoom, and Burdwan and in 
Behai, those of South Behai, and Tirhoot 

My appointment by the Gov’^ernoi General in Council is 
dated 22nd Januaiv, 1836, placing me under the orders of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, whose instructions 
I received dated 7th March On the 8th of April, I obtamed the 
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autihoiily of the Committee, befoic proceeding into the mteiior 
of the country, to lepoit the amount of infoimation possessed in 
existing publications and official documents on the subject of 
native education m Bengal, and such a Report was accordingly 
submitted to the Committee on the 1st of July following, and 
afterwards printed b'^ the order of Government 

In piosecution of the furthei instructions of the Committee, 

I proceeded in the early part of July to the district of Rajshahi, 
and lemaiiied there till the end of Octobei, but it was only 
dining the month of August and a part of September that the 
season of the \eai peimitted me to jiuisue my investigations 
During the remaining part of September and the month of 
Octobei I pi opal cd a Report on the State of Education in 
Rajshahi, which was tiansmitted to the General Committee m 
December, and subsequently punted by the order of Govern- 
ment 

Since leaving Rajshahi I have not found leisure to make any 
other Report, and, with the exception of that district, therefore, 
the present Report includes all the localities I have visited 
The montlis of November and December, 1835 were employed in 
the I\Iooislipdabad district, January and February, 1836 in the 
district of Bceibhoom, and March and April following in that of 
Buidwan During the months of May and June, I w^as employ- 
ed, by the orders of Government, on another duty in Calcutta, 
but w^as directed to resume my educational survey m July and 
August These twm months were devoted to the city of 
Moorshedabad which, at the time I visited the district of that 
name had been reserved for future investigation Returning to 
Calcutta in tbe beginning of September, I was detained there by 
ilie other duty already referred to until the end of January, 
3837, wffien I received orders to proceed into Behai m prosecution 
of the inquiry into native education, and to limit my investiga- 
tions to two districts, one situated to the south and the other to 
the north of the Ganges, as samples of the province I was 
accordingly occupied in this duty in the Gy a district or South 
Behar during the months of February, March, and a part of 
April, and m the Tirhoot district or North Behai during the 
months of Mav and June, when I returned to Calcutta to arrange 
the materials I had collected and prepare the present Report 
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It thus appeals llial 1 have been engaged foi an aggiegaie 
peuod of about fifteen oi si\teen months, in all seasons of the 
yeai, in the aetual business of local luquiiy, during which the 
state of native education in seven sepaiate localities, or six dis 
tiicts and one piincipal citj , has been investigated 

I have gieat pleasuie in adding that 1 have been enabled by 
Ml 0 W Malet, late Acting Joint iMagistiate of the district of 
Midnapoic, to communicate vaiious details respecting the state 
of native education in that distiict That gentleman, appreciat- 
ing the utility of ‘iueh inqunics, in !Maich, 1830, of his own 
accoid, instituted an investigation into the state of education in 
the Alidnaporo distiict, and communicated the lesults to me, 
VI Inch will be embodied m this Ivcpoi t vvitli tins general ac- 
knowledgment of the souice fiom whicli (iiev have been derived 
I hav'e still fuithei pleasuie in adviiowledging the ready and 
obliging assist.ince I leccived fiom llic Magistrates of the diffei- 
ent distiiets I visited paiticulaily fiom ]\Ii Bury and Mi 
Birom m Bajshahi, Mi W J H Monev in Bceibhoom, Mi W 
Tavlei in Buidwan and Mr Wilkinson in Tirhoot 


bECTlON II — PlVX oi LW ESTK. \TIUN 

Some account of the plan of investigation adopted may be 
useful to futuie statistical inqunois, and it is necessaiy to ex- 
plain the sources of ciioi to viliudi I deem the icsults still liable 

The fiist object to winch I diiocted mv attention was to 
piepaie the fomis m which I clesned to embodv the infoimation 
to be collected, and in passing fiom distiict to distiict I conti- 
nued to impiovo them accoiding as expciience, lefleetion, or 
local ciicumstances suggested 

The language in which the foims vvoie piepaied was Bengali, 
Hindi, or Urdu, and the chaiactei lespectively Bengali, Nagaii, 
01 Pei Sian, determined in pait by the pi evading language and 
character of the distiict vvheie they weie to be used, and in part 
by the attainments of the class of persons in each district who 
offeied then seivices to me In the Bengal distiiets Bengali w^as 
chiefl}- used, but in the citv ot Mooishedabad I found it necessaiy 
to have recouise paitially to the Uidu language and Persian 
chaiacter In South Behai I deemed it advisable to employ the 
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Hindi langunge and the Nngan chaiactei, and in Tiihoot. ilie 
Urdu language and the Peisian chaiaclcr 1 hchevc Unit in tlie 
lat.ler di<^tiict<; 1 ‘'hould ha\c e\peiiciiced fewei diflicultie^, if T 
had adopted both tlie Poi‘^ian langu.igc and (haiactei, foi those 
of iny agents ^^ho ^^ele at quaint cd \Mt.h Hindi oiiK allhougli 
\erv 5 tead^ and industi lou'?, wtie peenhaiU obtuse and unintelli- 
gent, and those who undei stood Peisian v^orc eontinualU divci- 
ging into the use of that language in their ue(dd\ repoits of 
work done, although this was eontiarv to m\ c\pioss injunc- 
tions 

The foims I picpaied neie adapted to aseeitam — fust the 
state of school-niHiuction and second the state of doinc'^tic and 
adult in'ttiuction Foi the foinici jnirjiose a separate foim nas 
emploved foi each desciiption of ‘cchool one foi Bengali ni Hindi 
schools anothei foi f>nic;(iit schools a thud foi Pei'-ian and 
Arabic school'; i^c , oacli emhiacing with modifications the fol- 
lowing details \i/ the name of the town oi Milage in achieli the 
ac hool waa agu.ited the ch*aciiptinn of place empkned as a 
a( hool-houae the name lehgion. eaaie, and .ige of the teachei 
the aouteoa and .iinouiit of hia leceipts the extent of his ins- 
tiuctioiia^ (he nuinhei of hia schohii'- pio'ent and ihsent , their 
lehgion uid ( istc, the age at whiih ea’h had entered school, his 
piesent age the jirohnblc age at wlncli he would lea^c school 
and the piogiess he had made m the couise of inaluKtion, and 
finalh the hoots, if anv, lead in (he school and the worlra, if 
any, waitten b^ the teacher To ascertain the state of domestic 
and adult instiuction anothei foim was jirepared including the 
following particulais m/ , the number of families m each towai 
or Milage, (he n une religion caste, and principal occupation 
of the head of eacli faniil\ , (he number of persons in each faniih , 
male uid female, aho\c fourteen \ears of age. the number male 
and female hetAveen fourteen and fnc and the mimhci male 
and female below' fi\c, (he nurnhei of families in each tow'n oi 
village giving domestic instruction to tlie children and the mini 
her of children in each such family receiMiig doniestii instruc- 
tion, the numbei of persons of adult age m eadi family who 
had icceived a learned education, the number w'ho wnthout 
having leceived a learned education, hnew something moie than 
meie leading and waiting, wdiether Beimih or Hindi accounts, 
the Persian or the English language, oi am two oi more of 
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these, the number who could merely read and write, and the 
number who could barely decipher or MTite then own names 

Having piepared the necessary forms, my first purpose was 
to visit every village in person and ascertain its exact condition 
by actual inspection and inquny in direct communication with 
the inhabitants This comse I found liable to several ob]ections 
The sudden appeal ance of a Eiuopean in a village often inspired 
terror, which it was always difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to subdue The most influential or the best informed inhabitant 
was sometimes absent, and it lequned much laboui to enable 
others to comprehend the object of my visit Under the most 
favouiable circumstances the time consumed in explanations for 
the satisfaction of the villagcis caused such delays as would have 
ultimately constituted a senous objection to the efficiency and 
economy of the investigation 

The first measuie adontod to facilitate and expedite the in- 
quiry was the employment of uaqifkais, oi agents of intelligence 
and local experience, vhom I sent befoio-hand into the surround- 
ing villages to explain to the inhabitants the natuie and objects 
of the inquiiy, and thus to piepaie them foi my ariival These 
agents weie furnished witli wntten forms which were fully ex- 
plained to them and wliicli they were lequiied in like mannei 
to explain to those to whom they weie sent The effect of this 
ariangement \ias good foi I often found the inhabitants fully 
piepaied to undei stand my object and to give me the informa- 
tion I sought 

Still the necessity I imposed on myself of visiting every 
village in person was a great drawback on the despatch with 
which I was desirous of conducting the investigation, m so far 
as that object could be attained consistently with efficiency It 
next occuiied to me that my pandit and maulavi, whom I had 
hitheito employed merely as assistants under my own eye, and 
the i\aqifkais, who had hitherto acted only as avant-couners, 
might be sent separately to different villages, or groups of 
villages, with the necessaiy forms to collect the information re- 
quired, while I should exercise a general supeiintendence and 
control ovei their movements, and they should at fixed intervals 
report their proceedings to me This was accoidingly done, and 
thus inei eased vigoui was infused into the operations, 
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Up to thiB point the forms I had employed were very 
imperfect, and a useful improvement of them was suggested by 
the people themselves I found that while some were very 
careless about the correctness of the information thev ga^e me 
others were so desirous of securing accuracy and giving me 
satisfaction that they made out a list of eveiy house in the 
village, with the name of the head of each famih and the num- 
ber of its inmates of difteient ages I took the hint and thence- 
forth requested that such a list should be made out in all cases, 
with the addition of the caste and trade of the familv and other 
details alieady mentioned The particularity and minuteness of 
the forms constitute an important guaid against mistake and 
enor on the part of the agents employed, since the multiplica- 
tion of details is the multiplication of the means of comparison 
and thereby of the means of checking oversight culpable neglect, 
or intentional misrepresentation It would be moie difficult to 
in\ent such returns m anv consistent form capable of bearing 
examination than honestlv and dihgcntlv scaich out and record 
the real facts 

These wore the modes of in\estigation T emplo\ed in the 
district of Rajshahi, of which the results ha\e alreadv been 
reported and all tliat I was able to effect from the end of July 
to the middle of September in that district was almost whollv 
limited to one out of thirteen police sub-divisions This w'as 
not equal to m\ own wishes and expectations, and \et I felt that 
T had done all that could be rcasonablv expected of me, having 
kept mvself constantlv m motion in the height of the rainy 
season m an inundated district T immediatelv brought to the 
notice of the General Committee of Public Instruction the un- 
avoidably limited local extent to which the inquirv had been 
earned, and m soliciling fmthei insfi notions pioposed that 
I should be aulhoiiyed m like m.umei m e'ven distiict I should 
visit to select one police sub-division as a sample of the w^holc 
district This limitation w'as approved and sanctioned 

I next moved into the adjoining district of Moorshedabad , 
and as my attention was to be confined to one thana, it was im- 
portant to select one that would form a fair specimen of the whole 
district With that view', on the recommendation of those natives 
and Europeans who appeared to possess the best acquaintance 
wnth the inteiioi of the district, I fixed upon the police 
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sub-dmsion of Daulrtbazar foi cxammation The most, impioved 
mode of inve’^figaiion to which I had attained m Eajshahi, m 
lespect both of the agents and foims cmploved, was applied to 
this thana, bnt the result disappointed me, foi I found at the 
close of the inquiij that iheie uas not a single Sansciit oi Aiabic 
School in the Daulatbas'ar thana, although the existence of such 
institutions in the distiict was undoubted 

The next distiict T visited was that of Bceibhoom, and theie 
I adopted a modification of the plan of in\ estigation which spread 
the inquiry over a much wider suiface in an equal period of 
time, and wnth equal security for accuiacy of detail In Ea]- 
shahi and Mooishedabad, with the sanction of the Geneial Com- 
mittee, I had limited mv in%estigations to one thana m each 
distiict but it now o( culled lo me that, as I emplo\ed agents in 
that single thana undci ln^ owm superintendence in collecting 
infoimation accoidmg to picsciibcd foims, this plan admitted of 
simultaneous extension to the other thanas of the same district 
Accordingh , having selected one thana as befoie for special in- 
vestigation, the results of which would fulfil the instiuctions I 
had received fiom the Oencial Committee I extended a more 
limited suivey by means of separate agents o^el all the remain- 
ing thanas The diffeionce was that m the latter the inqiiiiv 
was confined to the state of school-instruction wheieas in the 
selected thana it embiaced also the state of domestic and adult 
instruction Eor the special and mnie minute investigation of 
the selected thana, four, five, and sometimes six agents weie 
employed , and foi the more limited sui vev of the remaining 
thanas, one agent each w'as found sufficient I did not deem it 
necessaiy to icfer this modification of mv plans to the Geneial 
Committee foi their approval, because no pait of their instruc- 
tions was superseded and the modification consisted only in the 
additional labour and expense which I imposed on mvself The 
result w^as highly satisfactory, foi it enabled me to pionounce 
with confidence on the state of school -mstiuction not m one 
thana only, but throughout all the thanas of a district This 
extended and comprehensive course of investigation has been 
pursued in Beerbhoom and Burdw^an, South Behar and Tirhoot 
In the city of Moorshedabad the plan of investigation w’-as made 
still moie comprehensive, the special and minute inquiiy into 
the state both of school-instiuction and domestic and adult 
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in'?1iuction linMn" been o\(, ended lo .dl Ihe nineteen thanas 
mclnded Mdlnn tlie Cli^ innsdietion 

With (lie excejiiion of foin oi fi\e waqifkais \vhom I peimit. 
ted to accompain me fio.n distnct to distiict, and whose 
snpeiioi intelligence eoinpciisated in some measuie foi the want 
of local expel lence in the distiiets Mheie they Meie stiaugeis, I 
had to instnul a scpninte set of poisons m each distiict m a 
knowledge of m\ foims of business and inodes of investigation 
I’liose whom I employed geiieialh belonged to the class of ofliee- 
expectants mnncions at e^el^ suddei station Then objections 
to take emploMiient wcie the smallness of the allowance I offei- 
ed gencialh se^(n ind sometimes ei"ht nipees a month, the 
slioitness of the peiiod nlloweil to do the woilc of one tliana, vi7 
one month and the so\eiit\ of the laboiii in 1ia\e!ling fiom 
Milage to Milage which was paitnulaih felt m the i.im\ and 
hot se.i^ons 'I'he mdneements 1 picsented weie the pa\ment of 
li ilf i inonth’s w lyes ni id\ uk e m imple suppl\ of stationen 
at ni\ ( \pens'‘ tli' pinnule <• iiiXfilme ('\p( iisc-, if the woik 
was well done c\ei\ facilitv m the wa\ of jieiw mnalis lioni the 
Magis'iiatc' and (lie a'-siii un e if s itivf.K | ion was gi\en, of le- 
KiMiig a test imoiinl of (h.uaelci md scsmic whali the ^fagis* 
tiale bad sonio(mu‘s (lit goodness to iiitimat" h(» would take into 
favomnble consideiation when occasion should occni The 
jiiomise of this bit of jnpei the tcstimonnl, esperialh when 
aecompamed In an expiession of the IMagistiate s good feeling 
towaids the object, .md those who >-bonld .ud it, geneialK 
itmoted all objections 'I'hose who .ic ceded to m\ teims, and 
whose general intelligence cieated a fn^onlable impiession in nn 
mind lecened copies of the tabulai foims I emploved, which 
the\ weie dnerled to lead with caie and to eopv coiiecth woth 
then own hands E^el 3 ' sepninic coliwin was then exjilamed to 
each candidate In mt pandit., who, having pionouneed him 
sufiieienth mstiuetcd and qualified, biought him to me foi 
examination (Jeneiallv I had occasion to confiim the decision 
of the pandit sometimes to send tlic candidate back foi fmthei 
msti action, and occasionalh to leject him altogethei foi stupidity 
and ignoianee Those wdio weie finallv appioved alw'avs claimed 
and leeeived a lettei of appointment specifying then duties and 
then compensation to which I added a wMining against making 
anv exaction oi committing any oppiession on tlie humbler 

17— 1326B 
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classes of nafives and an oidci io icpoii piogicss weekly accord- 
ing to a piescnbed foim They also leeoivcd a perwannali ad- 
diessed to the Daioglia of the (hana by the Magistrate lequirmg 
him to assist the waqifkais, and anotlici from the same autho- 
rity addressed to ^emindais, talookdais, ilc , lequesting similar 
assistance The waqifkais finally locencd luled foims as models 
of those in which they ucic c\pectcd to nialcc then returns, and 
they weie then dismissed with creiy necessaiy yerbal admonition 
and encomagement Duiing then absence a legiilar correspon- 
dence was maintained with each poison, and when difiicultic-, 
arose they were renioyed by adyice or oideis communicated by 
Icttei, 01 by peisonal siipemsion accoiding to the nature of the 
case Whien the waqifkars letuined, then papois weie minutely 
inspected, and if such discrejiannes and inconsistencies were 
discovered as implied negligence, anothei person was sent to go 
over the same ground When the retinns made appeared 
satisfactoiw, a correct copy of them was made recoid, of which 
I piepaied a ren full abstiact in English (o piowde against 
possible acfidcnt to the native letnrns Ehc payments due to 
the agents employed weie made in ni\ presence and into then 
own hands 

One souice of ciior to which the results aie liable is in- 
sepaTable from the nature of the investigation I was instructed 
that the only mode in which the desned infonnation should be 
sought must be with the full consent and good will of the parties 
with whom I might come into communication and that the 
employment of authoritative or compulsory means was to be 
avoided I was fully disposed to act up to these insti notions, 
which were indeed given at mv owm suggestion and were dictated 
by the obvious spirit and intent of the inquiry Adherence to 
them, however, made me and my agents dependent on third 
parties for the correctness of certain details, for instance, the 
number of persons, male and female, of the teachable age in a 
family It was, of course, not permitted to enter the houses and 
count the females or the children, and on these and similar points 
the statements of heads of families and of the headmen of 
villages were necessai ily received , but in such cases there was 
generally a check against inaccuracy by the presence of many of 
the villagers whose curiosity drew them together to listen, and 
who often corrected each other in the answers that were rnadf* 
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Notwithstanding this paitial check, the disciepancy in the re- 
turns ot males and females between fourteen and five yeais of 
age, that is, the much less number of females than of males of 
that age, seems to prove that concealment was systematically 
piactised I cannot adequately account m any othei way for the 
difference that exist m the returns, and which will afterwards 
more fully appear 

Another source of erior belongs to the plan of employing 
agents under me to collect information I have already explain- 
ed how I was induced to adopt this plan , and I am satisfied that 
by means of it the inquiry has been made far moie extensive m 
its scope, and probably even more complete and accurate m its 
details, than if I had attempted to see every thing with my ovm 
eyes and do eveiy thing with my own hands The efficiency of 
such agency must depend on the efficiency of the supervision to 
which it IS subjected, but although I laboured to lendei my 
superintendence vigilant and searching, and although I believe 
that the returns I receive aie in geneial worthy of confidence as 
fai as they go, yet I have no secuiity that they aie not defective 
In tiaveising a district, my agents could not visit all the villages 
it contained, amounting to several thousands This was physi- 
cally impossible without protracting the inquiry beyond all reason- 
able limits They were, therefoie, compelled to depend either 
upon then personal knowledge, or upon the information that 
could be gatheied from otheig as to the places possessing schools, 
every one of which was invariably visited and examined, but 
that in no instance a village- institution has been overlooked is 
moie than 1 dare affirm, and in point of fact I have sometimes 
discovered instances in which such institutions had at first es- 
caped attention I have thought it right to show that this 
source of error did exist , but I believe that such oversights still 
remaining undetected are, if any, veiy few 

In undertaking and conducting this inquiiy, a danger which 
I have kept constantly in view, is lest the agents and servants 
whom I have found it necessary to employ should be guilty of 
levying exactions in my name from the villagers I, therefoie, 
from the first had it fully undrestood by all whom I permanently 
or temporarily employed, that if I could discover any of them, 
from the highest to the lowest, in any act of oppression, violence 
of deed oi of language, or assumption of authority over the 
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villageis, I should insianilv dismiss him fiom his situation In 
consequence of this intimation, some of my seivants stipulated 
toi an inciease of wages heyond what they had pieyiously de- 
manded This claim I allowed, concetymg that I had a stiongei 
hold upon them than iqion otheis who weie not so open and 
candid The occasions haye been yeiy fey on which I haye had 
aiiA leason to belieye that oppiession was attempted oi exei- 
Qised, and on such occasions the guilty paities weie instantly 
displaced 

The iich weie moie difficult to manage than the pooi , some- 
times foi pui poses of then own gioyelhng to the dust befoie 
me, at othei times supeiciliously lefusing all communication and 
demanding that a sepaiate peiuannah should be addiessed to 
them uidiyidually befoie thcA would gnc oi peimit then depeii 
dants to giye any of the infoimation lequued The difficultv 
tiom the selfishness and self-sufficiency of the iich was only 
gieatei than that aiising fiom the extieme ignoiancc of the pool 
hlany yillages did not contain a single peison able to yiite oi 
cAen to count and in such cases all the infoimation had to be 
colleci/ed du'ect fiom house to house yitli leiy little aid fiom the 
Mllageis themsehes On one occasion I expeiienced open and 
peitinacious opposition fiom a single indiyidual, a Ooyeinment 
gomashta, Avho influenced a ciicle of yillages by his authoiitv, 
and when his objections weie lemoyed, those of the yillageis also 
disappeaied On othei occasions teach eis both of common 
schools and schools of learning, fiom some misapiiiehension haye 
concealed themselyes to escape the di ended inquisition On the 
other hand, I haye had a message sent to me fiom a village, the 
inhabitants of which imdei stood that I did not intend to yisit 
them peisonally, lequesting that I would not pass them by, and 
two pandits followed me to Calcutta fiom the Buidwan distiict 
to communicate the details respecting then schools, of which 
when in the district itself I had not been able to find any trace 
Generally, wheieyei the object of the inquiry has been undei- 
stood, the disposition of the people has been friendly 

It IS only the recollection of this object that will give any 
interest to the dry and minute details on which I am now about 
to enter The object is to impioAe and extend public instruction 
and the fiist stejr towards thm object i=! to know, with all attain- 
able accuracy the present «;tate of instiiiction in native 
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institutions and in native society The insti notions given by the 
Tiench Government with a senes of statistical questions addiess 
ed to its diplomatic and consulai agents furnish both a useful 
guide and a just ciiteiion of such inqunies — “ Le piincipal 
m&ite des expdiiences consiste dans la piecision, et si I’estime 
attach^e a un ti avail est un piemiei encouiagement d I’exdcutei, 
vous devez etie peisuadds que le Gouveinment attache un giand 
prix a celui dont vous etes chaigds, qu’il en connait les obstacles, 
les difficultes , et qu’il sait d’avance, que telle idponse en deux 
hgnes vous am a coutd souvent un mois de recheiches, mais ces 
deux hgnes seiont une veiite, et une veiite est un don eteinel a 
I’humanite In the spnit of these views I have sought to 
contiibute some facts illustiative of the moial and intellectual 
condition of a bianch of the human family, and m the piosecu- 
tion of this puijiose, I have endeavouied to keep constantly 
jnesent to my own mind, to the minds of mj^ native assistants, 
and to the minds of all with whom I have come into communi- 
cation on the subject, the necessity of that iigid and undeviating 
adheience to accuiacy of detail which can alone give to alleged 
facts the sacied and salutaiy chaiactei of tiuths 


Section III — Distbici of BIidnapore 

The mioiination lespeclmg this distiict communicated by 
kli klalet IS contained in tables fiamed diffeiently fiom tho=:e 
which 1 employed, and to picvent contusion all the details deiived 
liom this souice vill be included m the piesent Section 
Ml Malet states that the tables may, to the best of his belief, 
be depended on as coiieot, having been diawn out by the 
diffeient daioghas when undei Ins oideis as Acting Joint Magis- 
tiate Like those which I have myself piepaied, they aie too 
•voluminous to be embodied entne m this Report, but the 
following abstiact shows the numbei of Bengali, Ooiiya, Persian, 
and English schools found m each thaua and m the whole 
distiict 


See Hemso’s Tlieoric do la Statistique, p 78 
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TJianns 

Bengali 

Oonyo 

Persian 

English 

1 

Midnnpore 

51 


10 

1 

2 

Kasseegunge 

/B 

7 

5 


3 

Kulinee.olc 

121 


5 


4 

Gurli Beltoli 

41 


1 


5 

Tumicok 

33 

1 

4 


0 

Miislundpore 

1 

i 

1 


7 

Kac’oryen 


32 

1 


8 

Sautpattec 

17 1 



1 

f) 

Sildali , 

10 

1 



30 

PulloEpore 

4 

2t 

3 


11 

Molitspore 


23 



12 

Dvnniaree 

21 

37 

4 


13 

Pertabpore 

:,n 

r 



14 

Rnbiing 

10-> 

in 

7 


15 

Pj morbJiaml.ir 


12 



10 

Sireab 

18 




17 

Cf utrapal 


22 


1 

1 

1 


Total 

“ !*' 

) 

! ’82 

J 

48 

1 1 

i 


The total numbci of Bengali, Ooiiya, and Pcismn school*; 
IS thus ascei tamed to be 778, and the piopoition of each is 
also slionn Tlic a^eiagc nuinboi of schools in each tliana is 
45 7 Each school has a single te.ichei attached to it , there does 
not appeal to be any instance in nhich two tcacheis aie emplo)'- 
ed m the same school The icccipts of the tcacheis ^aly fiom 
one to sc\en oi eight i upces poi month, and the a\oiage of 
leceipts 1)\ the whole body of tea( heis is lupecs 1-32-K) The 
total numbei of scholais is 10,129, of whom 9,819 aie Hindus, 
and 310 Musalmans, the aveiage numbei of scholais in each 
school being thus 13 02 

In the English school both English and Bengali aie taught 
and it is supported bj' voluntaij’^ contiibutions fiom the European 
and native gentlemen of Midnapoie The teachei receives a 
monthlj^ salaiy of 50 lupees, and each scholai pays a monthly 
fee of one lupee The numbei of scholais is 42, of wdiom 34 arc 
Hindus, 6 Christians, and 2 Mahomedans In one of the 
highest classes Christian books are read, it being optional wnth 
the scholars to enter it or not 
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Section IV — Number and distribution of schools in the city 

AND DISTRICT OP MoORSHEDABAD^ AND IN THE DISTRICTS OF 

Bebrbhoom, Burdwan, South Behar, and Tirhoot 

The following tables show at one view the diffeient classes 
of institutions found to exist in each locality I have visited, the 
total numbei of each class m each distiict, and the distiibution 
of that numbei in the dilfeient thanas oi police divisions — _ 


City and distiict of Mooishedabad 


Tbanas 

Bengali 

Hindi 

4^ 

n 

o 

m 

U 

a 

CQ 

2 

ji 

U 

o 

PU 

Arabic 

j 

! ^ 

'bb 

Q 

W 

Girla 

1 

Pul Hassanullah Kban 




1 

1 



2 

Pa.abazar 








3 

Sbabnaiiai 

1 


1 

1 




4 

Gunditala 








5 

Mabajantoli 








6 

Nengta thali 

1 i 

j 

1 

2 

1 



7 

Mauullo Bizai 

2 

1 

3 

1 




8 

Mabiruapur 

2 

2 

1 

4 




q 

Asaupura 

1 

1 ; 

3 





10 

Bajbari 

i 3 

1 1 
1 






11 

KaliKapur 

i 

I 

6 

1 

1 



12 

Kasimbdzar 

i . 



1 




13 

Eauiswar 

1 1 


' ! 





14 

Berhamporc 


1 1 

1 





15 

Garb Berbaitipur 

1 2 

' 2 ' 

1 






16 

Abbra Bam Saliai 

G 

1 






17 

Sujagunge 

11 

i ' 

10 

4 


2 

1 

18 

Jan Mohainmadpur 

2 

1 

1 





19 

Mura Gaonwar 

1 

( 


1 




20 

Daulatbazar 

23 


1 

2 





Total 

62 

5 

24 

17 

2 

1 2 ■ 
i 

1 


The city and distiict of Mooishedabad contain in all thiity- 
seven thanas, of which nineteen belong to the city ]uiis- 
diction and eighteen to the distiict I have aheady mentioned 
that, when I fiist MSited the distiict, I limited my attention to 
one thana, that of Baulatbazai , oi No 20 of the above table, and 
it was on the occasion of iiiy second visit that I extended my 
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Jiiqumes on Die most oompK'honhivo to the lomammg nine 
teen tlninns of the talhe enibi.iemg the \\hole of the city juns- 
dulion Of these ninetfM'ii llu timl ten, \)z , eight on the 
eafelein .uui (uo on tin wistciu vule o! the Bhngnuiln, aio saitl 
(n (onslitnle the old tU\ of MooislKdniind, oi tlic city propeily 
so called, .md in point iif fiut, s(\cinl of the tlninns inthided in 
the cit^ ]uiisdi(lion aie in <>\fM just '■(iise iMofiissil tlianas, con- 
taining onl\ small md st.iilcaed \ilhigcs aiul inteispeised with 
cnllnated fields jungh* and moi.iss 4'he table shous the dis- 
tiibulion oi schools to lie \eu umipial Of the above tuentv' 
t lianas theie aie loin without .nu institution of education whutso- 
o\ei , foul otheib in each of which theie is onh one ^clnaclllal 
scJiool and two olheis in each ot whicli theie is onl} one \eina- 
oul.u school, and two oilicm m winch theie aie a Peisian and an 
Aialne s(hool, oi ,i Saii^ciit and a l*eisi;in one hut no \einaciilai 
school .if ,ill 111 tA\ent\ Ihaiias tlu' total nuinbci of schools of 
cwei\ (lesciijition is 113, a\ci aging It) to each thann 


33istiul of r.eeibhooni 






1 

{ 

i 

! 

i 

1 

1 

i 



1 Imn.TS 

CS 


1 i 

i 

1 o 

W 

T 



c 

c 

i ^ 


1 ^ 

1 tt> 

' a 

U 




fn 

f// 


1 

» f 


1 

Isunali 1 

•10 


i 

> 

1 

1 

1 


2 

Kbnil)jn-i 

2 ‘ 


. 1 

1 

1 



a 

Deoghur 

(. 

) 



i 



4 

Sh tliana 

10 


, 1 

t 

’ 



5 

Satalynpiir 

0 


i 


( 

1 



6 

Uparbanda 

O 



8 

1 o 

1 

i 


7 

Baroan 

2'l 


I 

2 

( 



8 

A''za!pur 

•17 


2 

1 

1 , 



P 

Nalaliati 

in 


1 

12 

I 1 

i 

I 

1 

10 

Sian 

27 


in 

n 




11 

Bharatpur 

•31 


7 

5 




12 

Mayurpsbwai 

V2 



7 




13 

Kehigram 

2] 


i') 

6 


1 


14 

Kasha 

31 


6 

5 




15 

Labhpiir 

27 


7 





16 

Krislinanagar 

22 



2 




17 

Dunigram 

t 








Total 

407 

1 

56 

71 

2 

1 

2 

1 
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The Beeibhoom distiict -was the first to which the compie- 
hensive plan of investigation was applied, and the total numbei 
of schools of eveiy desciiption in the distiict is 544, averaging 
32 to each thana Tlieie aic thiee thanas in which vernaculai 
schools only aie found without any institutions of Hindu oi 
Mahomedan learning, and in those thiee thanas the numbei 
even of veinaculai schools is consideiably less than in the 
majority of the icmaining thanas, wheie schools of learning, 
in gieatei or less numbei, aie ascei tamed to exist 


District of Buidwan 


Tlianas 

Bengali 

Sanscrit 

Persian 

Foramal 

A 

Leained 

Arabic 

<r 

*5b 

a 

m 

03 

6 

05 

a 

1 

Culna 

73 1 

1 

37 

6 


1 

1 

] 


2 

Pnrbaslhal 

33 1 

18 

3 






3 

Gangunja 

16 

7 

1 


1 




4 

Bayana 

72 

14 

10 

2 





S 

Selimabal 

60 

8 

2 


3 ! 




6 

Indaa 

43 

6 

8 






7 

Mantreshwar 

43 

G 

9 






8 

Balknshna 

26 

25 

12 






9 

Petna 

53 

12 

9 






10 

Cufcwa 

31 

13 





1 


11 

Burdwan 

37 

1 2 

10 

1 

3 1 

2 

2 

1 

12 

Mangalkol 

15 

10 

4 






13 

Au'gram 

91 

32 

19 







Total 

629 

190 

93 

3 

8 

3 

4 

1 


These thiiteen thanas include the whole of the district 
which contains m all 931 schools of every class, averaging to 
each thana 71 6 There is no thana without both vernacular 
schools and schools of Hindu learning, and the numbei of each 
is greater than in any of the other districts I have visited 
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Bisinct of South Behai 


ThaniiB 

Hindi 

Sanaent 

Persian 

Arabic 

English 

1 

Jelianabiid 

62 

0 

33 

3 


2 

Sliolierghali 

13 


20 



3 

Daiidnogar 

10 

7 

23 



4 

Auriingabad 

7 

3 

23 



5 

Arwal 

17 

1 

10 

1 


6 

Nabjnagar 

13 


22 



7 

Bfhar 

12 

1 

37 

2 


8 

Nawabnda 

11 

1 

20 



0 

Saliabgungc 

121 

2 

70 

4 

1 


Total 

26. 

27 

270 

12 

1 


The total numbci of schools in the distnct is 605, averaging 
to each thaiia 67 2 The incicasc of Peisian schools, neaily 
equalling the numbei of Hindi schools and accompanied by an 
inci cased nuinbei of schools of Aiabic learning, is the fact vhich 
most aiiosts attention m this when compaied with the preceding 
tables 


Distiict of Til hoot 


Thanas 

Hindi 

Sanscrit 

PersiDn 

Arabic 

1 

Bhawara 

5 

7 

1 


2 

Babera 

3 

3 

4 


3 

Mo7iifTcrpur 

f. 


07 

1 

4 

Kiirnaiil 

4 

2 

7 


6 

Lalgunge 

1 7 


27 


a 

Madlnipnr 

4 


1 


7 

Supaiil 

5 

7 

0 


8 

Jala 

1 

2 

2 


0 

Khanjauli 

3 

3 

1 


10 

Hajipur 

10 

3 

10 


11 

Mobua, 

1 ! 

5 

22 


12 

Nasarbasi 

8 

2 

3 


13 

DuTsingb Serai 

7 1 


1 1 


14 

Darbhanga 

14 

7 

45 

3 

15 

Katra 

2 

2 

9 


16 

Biga 


13 

0 



Total 

80 

66 

234 

4 
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The total numbei of schools m the distiict is 374, aveiagmg 
to each thana 23 3 The vei} small number of Hindi schools 
and the laige proportion of Sansciit and Peisian schools deserve 
attention Theie aie two thanas m each of which theie is only 
one veinaculai school, and a thud in which not even one is to be 
found It will be seen also that the last-mentioned thana is the 
one in which theie is the laigest numbei of Sanscnt schools 


Section V — Bengali and Hindi Schools 

The pieceding geneial view of the numbei and classes of 
native institutions of education will serve for the puipose of 
compaiison, compaiison of one distiict with anothei, and of the 
different divisions of the same distiict But to undeistand the 
state of native instiuction, a moie minute consideiation of each 
class IS lequiied, and foi that puipose I begin with the verna- 
cular schools, because they aie upon the whole the most numer- 
ous, and because they most directly and most powei fully in- 
fluence the chaiactei of the people To pi event the repetition 
of remarks and statements of geneial application, I shall assume 
that the readers of this lepoit aie acquainted with the two 
reports by which it has been preceded 

City and District of Mooishedabad 

In 20 thanas of tins city and distiict theie aie 67 veinaculai 
schools, of which 62 aic Bengali and 5 Hindi The lattei aie 
an effect of the icsidence of natives of the Western Piovinccs 
in the city Some of these settle only foi tempoiai} purposes 
of service and tiade, and do not bring then families with them 
Another class consists of those who settle permanently, aie 
surrounded by their friends and relatives, and generally engage 
in the business of shop-keepers, money-lenders, or cloth-mer- 
chants, retaining the Hindi language and for the most part the 
customs and practices of Western Hindus It is these perma- 
nent settlers that have established Hindi schools for the instruc- 
tion of then children 

There are eleven villages, mohallas, or bazars, containing 
each two vernacular schools, oi twenty-two in all, of which 
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{iwcniy aic Bengali and two Hindi The lemaming foifcy-five 
aio found each in a diffeiont village oi mohalla 

The nunibei oi ieacheib is the baine as the numbei of 
bchools, and then .ivoiage age is 44 3 ycais The following list 
exhibits the diiteient castes oi the Hindu tcacheis and the num- 
bei ol each caste — 


iva^^astha 39 Sinaiuabanik 1 

Biahiiian 14 Kslictiiya 1 

Aguii 3 Ghhatii 1 

Sunil 2 Sadgop 1 

Kaivaita 2 Ohaudal 1 

Vaidya 1 


J3cMdes these, tlicie is one Bengali school taught by a 
Husalnian 'J'o leach leading, wilting, and accounts is consi- 
dciod the piopei duly of the K.iy.istha oi wiitei -caste, and x 
Biahiiiaii, a \aid 3 ,i, oi .i Kshetiiya, is supposed to degiade him- 
soli bx engaging in such an occupation , wdiile, on the othei 
hand, aiiv of the castes infeiioi to the Ivayastlia acqune by the 
same means mcieased inspect Paients of good caste do not 
hesitate lo send then cluldieii to schools conducted by teacheis of 
ail inf 01 101 caste and oxen oi a dilteient leligion Boi instance, 
the iMuscdmaii te.ichei abox'e-inciitioiied has Hindus of good caste 
among liis schoiais, and this is e(]uall^> tiue of the Chandal and 
othei low -caste tc.icheis cnunieiatcd 

01 these' leachcis Iheic aie hve who give then instiuctions 
giatuitouslx oi whom two aie lainilv-jiiiosts, one is d weaxci, 
and .niotliei a let.nl-dealei One of the piiests, tilthough he 
leeeives no hxed pavmcut eilhei in the ioim of iiioiithl} wages 
tioiii the paients, oi m ihe foim ol lees foi each scholai, .iccepts 
at the peiiocl of the gieat annual fcstixcil, oi Duiga Puja, a 
pieseiit consisting of uncooked iice, jmlse, salt, oil, vegetables, 
xxood, cooking utensils, 1 .I.G , and the xveaxei, although ho does 
not exact any lees fioiii lus schoiais, leceives xxdiat they offei 
him His school xvas opened onlj about a month befoie I visited 
the distiict, and he had icceix'^ed wntliin that time ten pice fi oui 
the diffeieiit schoiais to aid him m beaiing incidental expenses 
By day he woiks as a xveavei foi his livelihood, and teaches m 
the evening Theio aie also manj’^ cases m xvhich paid teacher 
mstiucts a gieatei 01 loss numbei of then scholars giatuitously 
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It gives me gieat pleasiiie to mention these instances of iraosten- 
tations benevolence in the humblest lanlcs of native society 
They pio%e both the meiit attached to the communication of 
knowledge, and the icadiness to leccne instiiiction on the pait 
of manv vho can offei no compensation foi it A people amongst 
whom such dispositionq aie found piescnts both good mateiials 
to woik upon and good instiumonts to woik with 

The majoiitv of teadieis aic lemunciated foi then sei vices 
in vaiious wa'ss Rome icfenc monthlv w'ages wdiich aie 
geneialh paid b\ one peison, otheis monthly fees fioiii each 
scholai AaiMiig fiom one to eight annas and otheis, with oi 
without wages oi fees letene pciqui^-ites of vaiious kinds, con- 
sisting of uncooked food {shulha) in quant lt^ and \ahic at the 
option of the gl^Cl. suhsistenc e-nione\ {hhoiah), geneialh 
amounting to two oi thice annas n month fiom each scholai oi 
to two oi Ihiee lupces a month fiom the whole, weekh jnesents 
foi making Ratnidav a hohdax \ai\ing fiom one pice to foui pice 
a month fiom feu h sdiolai, oi pif'senls at the Diiiga Puja 
{fuoinni] eithei in monex oi clothes xaixing fioin eight annas to 
foul oi h\c lupc'es iiei inniim fiom the whole boch of scliolais 
The following enumfiitioii shows the x iiious modes oi lemu- 
neiation adoiited and the amount of monthlx leceipts b\ all 
the teadieis of Bengali and ITindi schools — 


2 Teadieis iceeive monthlv xx'ages onlv 


10 

1 

18 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 


,, fees onlv 
])eiquisites onix 
fees and perquisites 
fees and uncooked food 
fees and subsistence- 
money 

fees and w'-eekly presents 
fees and annual presents 
fees, uncooked food, and 
subsistence-money 
fees, uncooked food, and 
w'^eekljf presents 
fees, uncooked food and 
annual piesents 


Rs As P 
10 15 0 
30 4 6 
0 ,3 0 
87 3 3 

1 11 G 

38 3 0 

2 14 0 

0 8 0 

4 14 0 
24 5 3 

5 11 3 
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/) Tcnolicis 


2 


lOl’Clvc fees, suhsisloncc-raoney, 
and annual picsenis 
,, fees, weelvly piesenis, 
and annual pioscnis 
,, fees uncooked food, 

weekly piesenfs, and 
&ubs)‘-lpnce-nioncj 
,, fees, uncooked food, 

weekly picscnts, and 
annual picscnts 
,, fees. uncooked food, 

annual piesenis, and 
subsisicncc-monov 


Es As P 
23 9 9 

13 3 9 

14 4 J 

0 15 0 

5 9 3 


li ibus appeals iliai 02 teaclieis leceive in all lupees 297-6 9, 
which avoiages to each icaehei iiipccs 4-12-9 pci month 

The school-house is sometimes built at the expense of 
the tcachei, sometimes at the expense of some compaiatively 
weallhv iieison mIiosc son attends school, sometimes by geneial 
subseiiption, the tcachei contiibutmg a little, the parents a 
htt'le the scholars aiding bv tlien laboni and some bene- 
\olent poison granting a donation of land, of money, oi of 
mateiials In a majoiity of instances thcie is no school-house, 
m which case the house of the tcachei, a family oi village temple, 
an out-housc of one of the paicnts, the hut assigned for the 
entei tainment of tiavelleis, the coinei of a shop, the portico of 
a mosque, oi the shade of a ticc, is employed foi that purpose 

Tn 67 schools the total numbei of scholais is 1,0S0, giving to 
each school an avciagc of 16 3 The avciagc present age of 
1,080 scholais, that then avciagc ago at the time vhen the 
diffciont schools woic visited, was 101 vcais The average age 
of 778 seholais at the time when thev cnteied school was 6 03 
yoais, and then avciage age at the time wlien they would pro- 
bably loaye school vas ostimaled to be 16 5 years It would 
appeal fiom this that thev generally pass about ton years at 
school 

The total number of Hindu scholars is 998, of whom 18 were 
absent at the time Ihe schools wore visited and the total num- 
ber of Musalman scholars is 82, of whom 4 weie absent The 
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followjng IS an enumeiation of the castes of the Hindu scholars 
and of the number belonging to each — 


Bxahman 

18] 

Ka3’’astha 

129 

Kaivarta 

96 

Suvarnabamk 

62 

Gandhabanik 

59 

Tanti 

56 

Sunil 

39 

Teh 

36 

Mayik 

29 

Kshetiiya 

26 

Kurmi 

24 

Vaishnava 

24 

Tamil 

22 

Goala 

19 

Mala 

16 

Napit 

75 

Vaidya 

14 

Sutai 

13 

Osawal 

12 

Swai nakai 

11 

Yugi 

10 

Chhatii 

9 

Kamai 

9 

Kumai 

8 

Rajput 

7 


Kansyabanik 7 

Till 6 

Agun 5 

Luniai 5 

Hahvaikai 4 

Baiayi 4 

Mall 4 

Daibajna 4 

Chandal 4 

Gauibanik 3 

Kandu 3 

Kalawai 3 

Kayali 3 

Sadgop 2 

Khaai 2 

Jalia 2 

Lahaii 2 

Bagdhi 2 

Yaisya 1 

Kalu 1 

Pashi 1 

Gaieii 1 

Bhoba 1 

Kairi 1 

Muchi 1 


This enumeiation shows in what classes of Hindu society 
veinaculai mstiuctiou is chiefl% found, and in what clas'^es it 
becomes mcieasinglv deficient It would be a mistake howevei, 
to suppose that the lattei, as compaied Muth the foimei, aie 
losing giound The fact is quite the leveise thev are gaming 
giound, and aie almost impel ceptiblv acquning a sense of the 
value even of that humble instiuction vhich is within then leacli, 
but fiom which, bv the customs of society thev weie formerh 
almost wliolly debaiied The time is not distant when it would 
have been consideied contiaiv to all the maxims of Hindu civi- 
lization that individuals of the Malo Chandal Kahai, Jalia, 
Lahari, Bagdhi, Dhoba, and jMuchi castes should leain to lead, 
wiite, and keep accounts, and if some aged and venerable 
Bialiman wlio has passed his life lemoved fiom Euiopean conta- 
mination weie told that these low castes aie nov laising their 
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aspnations so high, he would deploie it as one of the many pioofs 
of the gloss and inci easing degeneiacy of the age The encioach- 
ment of these castes on the outsluits of learning is a spontaneous 
movement m natne societ\, the effect of a stiong foieign lule 
unshaclded bv natne usages and piejudices, and piotectmg all 
m the enjoyment of equal lights 

It has been mentioned in foimei lepoits that theie aie foui 
stages in a couise of veinaculai mstiuction , but theie is this 
diffeience between Bengali and Hindi schools, that wheieas m the 
second and thud stages of the foimei the palm-leaf and plantain- 
leaf aie geneially used, in the same stages of the lattei a wooden 
boaid and bia^en plate aie employed as the mateiials on vliioh 
lessons in viitmg and accounts aie given Two modes aie 
adopted of viiting on the biaven plate, — hist, bv dissolving 
chalk in vatei to a consistence that peimits the scholai to mb 
it on the plate vheie it dues and leceives the impiession of a 
haid pm oi leed-peii, and second, b^ viiting on the plate vitli 
chalk-iuk The foimei is the mode chieflv emploved ni wilting 
on the boaid and mud is sometimes substituted foi moistened 
chalk The following statement exhibits the distnbiition of the 
total inimbei of scholais into the foiii stages of mstiuction — 


(a) Scholais wdio wiite on the giound 


71 

(b) J ” 

,, on the palm-leaf 

52o ^ 

56U 

,, on the wmoden-boaid 

35 ^ 


(c) { ” ' 

V. M ? J 

,, on the plantain-leaf 


12 

,, on the biazen plate 

OJ 

(d) 

, , on papei 


437 


It thus appeals that neaily the wdiole numbei of scholais is 
emploved in the second and fouith stages, the foimei embiacing 
tlie commencement, and the lattei the completion, of mstiuction 
111 ac( oimts 

Limited as is the utmost scope of veinaculai mstiuction 
theie aie seveial giadations in the attainments of the teacheis 
and m the mstiuctions W’’hich they bestow'- Thus in 4 Hindi 
schools commeicial accoimts onty, in 14 Bengali schools agiiciil- 
tuial accounts only, and in 10 Bengali schools both commeicial 
and ngiicultuial accounts aie taught In 3 schools of w'hich one 
IS Hindi and iaio aie Bengali, wnitten w'oiks chieflv in the 
^elnaculal language aie taught m addition to commeicial 
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accounts, and m 36 Bengali schools those woihs aie taught in 
addition both to commeicial and agiicultuial accounts 

In the only Hindi school in which vemaculai woiks aie used, 
those woiks aie the Dan Lila and Dadlu Lila, both desciibing 
the boyish amusements of Kiishna, the foimei his boating 
pleasmes on the Jumna in the neighbourhood of Biindavan, and 
the lattei the tucks he played the milkmen of that place with 
his youthful companions In only one Bengali school the Guru 
Bandana was found m use, a doggeiel composition contaming an 
expiession of the lespect and devotion due fiom the scholar to 
his teachei The anthmetical lules of SubhanKai weie employ- 
ed in 32 schools The Guiu DaLshina, anothei doggeiel com- 
position which is sung by the eldei boys of a school fiom house 
to house to elicit donations foi then master, was taught m thiee 
schools In addition to these vemaculai works, a small poition 
of the Sansciit vocabulaiy of Am am Singh was found to be m use 
in one Bengali school, m anothei a woik called Sahda Siihanta, 
contammg the lules of Sansciit orthogiaphy, the permutations 
of letteis m combination, and examples of the declension of 
nouns, and in 14 schools the Sansciit veises of Chanakya, con- 
taining the piaises of learning and piecepts of moiality, weie 
lead 01 committed to memoiy All the piecedmg woiks, 
both vemaculai and Sansciit, were taught either horn 
manusciipts oi memonter, but m five schools the Shishu Bodh 
was employed, a modem compilation in punt, containing 
Subhankai , Chanakya, and Guiu Dakshina One teachei I found 
in possession of the following woiks in manusciipt, which 
he piofessed to employ for the instiuction of his scholais, viz , 
the aiithmetic of Ugra Balaram, consisting of piactical and 
imagmaij examples which aie woiked, the modes of epistolaiy 
addiess by the same authoi, Siibhankai , Saiasivati Bandana; 
and Aiadhan Das’s Man Blianjan oi Angei Eemoved, and 
Kalanka Bhanian oi Disgiace Eemoved, both lelatmg to the 
loves of Eadha and Kiishna In addition to the preceding, 
vliich veie all in Bengali, he had also in Sansciit the verses of 
Chanakya and the conjugation of the substantive veib bhu 
Anothei teachei had the foUowmg pimted woiks, viz , Hito- 
padesli, a Seiampoie school-book, the School Book Society’s 
Nitikotha 01 Moial Instiuctions, 1st Part, 3id Edition, 1818, 
the same Society’s Instiuctions foi modelling and conducting 
18— 1326B 
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schools, 1819, Do ’s Geogiaphy, Chajiici III Intioduction to 
Asia, 1819, JyoUs Bibaian^ a Seiampoie school-book on astio- 
nomy, the seven hist numbeis of the Seiampoie Digdaisan oi 
Indian Youth’s Magazine, and a Seiampoie missionaiy tiact 
called Nihvalnja This peison was foimeily in the employment 
of a Euiopean gentleman who suppoited a Bengali school subse- 
quently discontinued, and the books lemainmg in the teachei’s 
hands aie pieseived as cuiiosities, oi as hen -looms to be admiied, 
not used 

Distiict of Beeibhoom 

The seventeen thanas enumeiated in Section IV, compiise 
the whole of this distiict and contain 412 veinaculai schools, of 
which 407 aie Bengah and 6 aie leckoned as Hindi schools, but 
in fact Hindi is exclusively taught in one only, and in the le- 
maining foui botli Bengah and Hindi aie taught In one school 
the Hindi language is wiitten in the Bengali as well as in the 
Nagaii chaiacteis Hindi mstiuction, even to this limited ex- 
tent, IS in demand only in one thana, that of Deoghiii which is 
the most noith-westeily of the police divisions, and adjoins the 
distiicts of Bhaugulpoor and Monghyi, wheie Hindi pievails 

Theie aie eight villages that contain each thiee veinaculai 
schools, fifteen that contain each two and thiee bundled and 
fifty-eight containing each one 

The numbei of teacheis is 412, of whom one is a Chiistian, 
four are Musalmaus, and the lemamdei aie Hmdus The 
aveiage age of all the teacheis is 39 3 yeais The following list 
exhibits the castes of the Hindu teacheis and the numbei of 
each — 


Kayastha 

256 

Yugi 

2 

Biahman 

86 

Tanti 

2 

Sadgop 

12 

Kalu 

2 

Vaishnava 

8 

Sunil 

2 

Gandhabanik 

5 

Swainakai 

1 

Suvainabamk 

5 

Bajput 

1 

Bhatta 

4 

Napit 

1 

Kaivaita 

4 

Barayi 

1 

Mayia 

4 

Chhatii 

1 

Goala 

3 

Dhoba 

1 

Vaidya 

2 

Malo 

1 

Aguri 

2 

Chandal 

1 
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The Kalii, Sumi, Dlioba, Malo, and Chandal, castes aie of 
those that weie geneially deemed to be excluded fiom the bene- 
fits ot instiuction in letters, but the above enumeiation shows 
that some individuals of those castes have even become mstiuc- 
tois of otheis The Christian teacher mentioned abo\e is em- 
plo 5 ^ed in teaching a Missionai}- school 

There are not fewer than ele^en teachers who instruct then 
scholars gratuitously, and of these there are not less than four 
m one thana, that of Sahalyapui The scholars of one are poor, 
and he is contented to teach them without paj^ lecenmg his 
subsistence from the other members of his family Another is 
the head-man of the village, and from motives of benevolence or 
piety he instructs the children who please to attend him A 
third is a respectable inhabitant of the village in which he re- 
sides, who employs his declming age m the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of the jmimg, having a farm by which he supports himself 
and family Fne otheis support themselves and families by 
fanmng, of whom one is a paialjtic The paid teachers are 
remunerated as follows — 


Es As P 


2 

71 

1 

2 

325 


teachers receive monthly wages onty 9 4 0 

,, ,, ,, fees only 157 7 0 

,, receives ,, perquisites only 0 10 0 

,, receive ,, wages and perquisites 4 8 0 
,, ,, ,, fees and perquisites 1,125 7 9 


It thus appears that 401 teachers receive in all rupees 1,297-4-9, 
averaging to each rupees 3-3-9 per month At the time I visited 
this district I had not adopted the practice of noting the differ- 
ent sorts of perquisites received by teachers, every thing coming 
under that denomination being recorded in one sum 

Eegaiding the school -houses of this district, I shall trans- 
cribe only a few of my notes which appear to contain any thing 
peculiar or characteristic In one village the school-house was 
built by the teacher at a cost in money of rupees 1-4, with the 
aid of his pupils who bi ought materials fiom the jungle In 
another the school-house was built by the scholars at a cost of 
rupees 1-8, in addition to then own labour The house is thatch- 
ed, and the walls consist of branches and leaves of the palm and 
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sal tiees mteilacecl In a thud the scholais assembled m the 
village place of voiship, and they weie engaged m buildmg a 
school-house with thatched loof, beams and lafteis, and mud- 
valls vhich Ma=; expected to cost in all about lupees ten, be- 
sides then laboui Several school-houses aie noted as having 
been built by subsciijition amongst the patents Baithak-lihanas, 
kaehahiis, stoiehouses, veiandas, shops, and temples, aie used 
heie as elsewheie The temples conseciated to Yama, the 
Judge of the Depaited, the Minos of Hinduism, I have found 
fiequently used as school-houses in this district m consequence 
of the extent to which the woiship of that deiti" undei the title 
of Hhaimaiaj pievails 

In 412 schools the total nunibei of scholais is 6,383, giving 
to each school an aveiage of 15 14, and the aveiage age of the 
whole numbei at the time vhen the difieient schools weie visited 
was 1005 yeais The age of enteiing and the piobable age of 
leavmg school were not ascei tamed m this distiict 

Of the whole numbei of scholais, 3 aie Dhangais, a tube of 
Coles, 3 aie Sauthals, anothei foiest tube, 20 aie Clnistians, 
the ehildien of native comeits taught m a Missionaiv school, and 
232 aie l\Iusalmans All the lest, amounting to 6,125, aie 
Hmdus, and the numbei of each Hindu caste is exhibited in the 
following list — 


Bialiinan 

1,853 

Bagdlii 

14 

Goala 

560 

Baiti 

13 

Gandhabanili 

529 

Hail 

13 

Ka^ astha 

487 

Mai 

12 

Sadgop 

290 

Vaish} a 

11 

Ivalu 

258 

Sankhabamk 

9 

Mayia 

248 

Kansvabamk 

9 

Tanti 

196 

Bhatta 

9 

Suvainabamk 

184 

Yugi 

9 

Sunil 

164 

Net 

8 

Vaishnava 

161 

Saiak 

7 

Tamil 

127 

Kurmi 

7 

Kamar 

109 

Bahai 1 

5 

Kaivarta 

89 

klah 

4 

Napit 

79 

Bahila 

4 

Vaidya 

71 

Muchi 

3 

Bajput 

68 

Bhumiva 

2 

Barayi 

62 

Dhanuk 

2 
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Bwainakar 

53 

Konia 

2 

Kshatiiya 

52 

Ganiai 

2 

Sutai 

50 

IMatiya 

2 

Kumai 

43 

Agi adani 

1 

Teh 

38 

Magadha 

1 

Till 

35 

Sanyasi 

1 

Aguii 

28 

Halwaikai 

1 

Hhoba 

28 

Bauii 

1 

Chhatii 

24 

Duha 

1 

Puma 

23 

Jalia 

1 

Dom 

23 

Byadha 

1 

Daivajna 

17 

Chandal 

1 

Keot 

15 




This IS the fiist distiict in which my aiiangements enabled 
me to obtain a complete view of the amount and distiibution of 
veinaculai mstiuction, with a confidence neaily appioaching to 
ceitamtv that no impoitant omission had been made Fiom the 
numbei of scholais of theBiahman caste, ve mav mfei not only 
the laige iiumbei of Biahman families in the distiict, but also, 
in some measuie, the extent to which they have engaged in the 
woildly employments piohibited to then caste Anothei cii- 
eumstauce voithy of notice is the compaiatively laige numbei 
of scholais ot the Kahi and Sunii castes, which aie not onh on 
leligious giounds excluded fiom association with Biahmans, but, 
accoiding to foimei custom and usage, weie geneially deemed 
unvoithv ot paiticipating in the advantages of liteiaij' insti no- 
tion even in the humblest foims The appeal ance also of the 
Dom Keoi, Han, and othei lov castes in the list of scholais, 
although in less numbei s, affoids additional and still stiongei 
illustiations of the inci easing desiie foi mstiuction and of the 
unfoiced effoits to obtain it, foi those castes aie the lowest of 
the low, and weie foimeily as undesiious of mstiuction in letteis 
as thej’^ were deemed unwoithy of it In the only Missionary 
school of this class in the district theie aie only tvo Hindu 
scholais one of the Dom and the othei of the Han caste, fiom 
which it will be seen that all the othei scholais of low caste aie 
found in schools of exclusively native oiigin and entiiely undei 
native management 

In the Hindi schools of this district the wooden boaid is 
used, but not the biazen plate to wiite upon, and m the Bengali 
schools, besides the plantain-leaf, the leaf of the sal tiee is used 
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lu the thud stage of instiuction The following is the distii- 
bution of the scholais into the foui established giades — 


(a) Scholais who wiite 


(&) 

J J M 

(c) I) )i 

) > II 

(cl) 


on the giound 
on the jialm-leaf 
on the wooden boaid 
on the plantain-leat 
on the sal-leaf 
on papei 


372 


3.551 ') „ , 
19 j 
299 ■) 

98 } 

2,044 


The foimei lemaik applies heic also, that neaily all the 
scholais aie in the second and fouith stages of instiuction 

In one school Cluistian instiuction is communicated, m 35 
schools eommeicial accounts only, in 47 schools agiieultuial 
accounts only, and in 316 schools both commeicial and agiicul- 
tuial aie taught In one school commeicial accounts and 
wiitten woiks, and m 12 schools both commeicial and agiicul- 
tuial accounts with wiitten noiks aie taught 

Subhanlai was found in use in eight schools, and in one 
school a Bengali tianslation liom Sansciit called the Nataka of 
Jajadeva oi Gtta Govincla lelatmg to the amouis of Eadha and 
Kiishua In one school two woiks u'eie employed as school 
books called Ashta Dhatu and Ashta Sahdi, containing, lespec- 
tuely, the conjugation of eight Sansciit veibs and the declension 
of eight Sansciit nouns, and in foui schools the veises of 
Chanalnja weie taught, in one with, and in thiee without, a 
Bengali tianslation 


Distiict of Bill dM an 

The thiiteen thanas of this distiict contain in all 629 
Bengali schools, of which seven aie found m one village, six in 
anothei, and five in a thud Nine villages contain thiee each, 
fifty-mne two each, and foui hundied and sixty-six one each 
The numbei of teacheis is 639, being ten in excess of the 
numbei of schools Nine Missionaiy schools and one suppoited 
by the Eajah of Buidwan aie conducted each by two teacheis 
Six hundied and sixteen common village schools and four 
Missionaiy schools aie taught by the same numbei of teacheis 
The aveiage age of all the teacheis is 39 05 j^eais Thiee of the 
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teacheis aie Chustiaus, nine aie Musalmans, and six liundied 
and twenty-seven aie Hindus The following aie the castes of 
the Hindu teach eis and the numbei of each — 


Kayastha 

369 

Bagdhi 

2 

Biahman 

107 

Naga 

1 

Sadgop 

50 

Tanti 

1 

Aguii 

30 

Daivajna 

1 

Vaishnava 

13 

Vaidja 

1 

Teh 

10 

Yugi 

1 

Bhatta 

9 

Baiayi 

1 

Gandhabamk 

6 

Hamai 

1 

Kaivaita 

5 

Mayia 

] 

Ghandal 

4 

Dhoba 

3 

Kumai 

3 

Ed] put 

1 

Napit 

3 

Kalu 

1 

Suvainabamk 

2 

Sunil 

1 

Goala 

2 




In this list the Sunn, Kaln, Dhoba, Bagdhi, and Ghandal 
castes aie those which the long established usages of the countiy 
would have eithei discouiaged oi altogethei excluded fiom a 
knowledge of letteis Two of the teachers aie lepeis 

In this distiict I asceitamed that theie weie foui teacheis 
vho taught giatuitously, of vhom one was a Musalman and 
thiee Hindus, and of the lattei one was a Ghandal 

The paid teacheis aie thus sub-divided accoidmg to the 
nature and amount of the lemuneiation which they leceive — 






Es . 

As 

P 

26 

leceive 

monthly 

wages only 

126 

0 

0 

58 

i j 

7 7 

fees only 

136 

1 

9 

2 

} 9 

7 7 

wages and uncooked 







victuals 

10 

8 

0 

384 

J J 

7 7 

fees and uncooked victuals 

1,049 

0 

6 

8 

} ) 

7 7 

fees and weekly presents 

35 

11 

0 

12 

7 7 

7 7 

fees and annual presents 

49 

9 

a 

53 

7 7 

7 7 

fees, uncooked victuals, 







and weekly presents 

261 

14 

0 

57 

7 7 

7 7 

fees, uncooked victuals 







and annual presents 

217 

8 

6 

1 

leceives monthly fees, weekly presents, and 







annual presents 

4 

1 

0 
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34 receive niouthly fees, uncooked victuals, 

weekly picscnls, and 

annual presents 186 0 0 

Thus 635 teacheis icccive in all lupccs 2,076-5-9, which 
aveiagcs to each teachei pci month mpees 3-4-3 Man^ of the 
tcacheis do not acquiie sufficient foi then livelihood by 
teaching, eke out then income hy engaging in fanning, m 
money-lending, in ictail-tiadc, in McuMng, m voilclly seiMces, m 
templc-soiMce, I'^c. , ,ind all of Ihom In'nc* occasional piesents 
from the scholais dining the piogicss of then education, and 
even aftei lhc\ haie left ‘school, which cannot be ascei tamed or 
estimated The teachei >5 of the ^JisMonan schools and of the 
school suppoitcd by the Tlajah of Pmidwan aie paid but not by 
the paicnts of the ‘-cholnis In the Missionon schools the 
pupils, besides lecciving glatultou‘^ instiuction aic also fmnish- 
ed uitli papei, pens, ink Icaies, and books Jn the school of 
the Bniah of Buidwan sunilai matoiials aie supplied, togethei 
with a daih paMiicnt of the one-‘'!\leonth ]>ait of an anna (five 
gundas of cow lies, i e , 20 cow lies oi 1 bun) to each scholai foi 
lefieshments Three of the Hindu scholais aie wholly fed at the 
expense of the Bajah foi a peiiod of foiii leais, aftei which they 
may continue to piosccute then studies as long as thei please, 
but without that indulgence In one of the <?chools under 
Missionaiy supeimteiidencc one lupee pei month is allowed for 
the hue oi a boat to bung some of the 'scholars o^el a stieam and 
to convey them back 

The lemaiks le'specting the school-houses in the distiict of 
Beeibhoom aie geneially applicable to those of Buidwan, except 
that in the lattei I haie met with moie numeious instances m 
w^hich school-houses have been built by general subscription 
amongst the parents of the scholars 

In 629 schools conducted by 639 teachers the total number 
of scholars is 13,190, giving to each school an average of 20 9 
scholars The average age of the whole number at the time 
when the different schools w^ere visited was 9 9 years, the average 
age at the time wdien thej^ entered school was 5 7 years and the 
average age at the time wdien they*' w’-ould probably leave school 
was estimated to be 16 6 years The average perrod passed at 
school would thus appear to be about 11 years 
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Ot the whole nunibei of scholais 13 are Chiistians, 769 
j\lusalmaus, and 12,408 Hindus The following enumeiation ex- 
hibits the castes of the Hindu scholais and the numbei of each — 


Brahman 

3,429 

Chandal 

61 

Kayastha 

. 1,846 

Chhatii 

35 

Sadgop 

1,254 

Kansyabamk 

34 

Aguii 

787 

Daivajna 

33 

Gandhabanik 

606 

Baiayi 

32 

Teh 

371 

Jaha 

28 

Goala 

311 

Sanlchabanik 

27 

1 a 

281 

Mali 

26 

Kamai 

262 

Dhoba 

24 

Suvainabamk 

261 

Ra] put 

21 

Tanti 

249 

Baiti 

16 

Tamil 

242 

Muchi 

16 

Haivaita 

223 

Bhatta 

11 

Kalu 

207 

Hail 

11 

Till 

200 

Agiadani 

8 

Napit 

192 

Kuimi 

8 

Vaishnava 

189 

Tioi 

4 

Sunil 

188 

Kunyai 

3 

Ksliatiiya 

161 

Lahan 

3 

Bagdlii 

138 

Gaiai 

2 

Yugi 

131 

Kahai 

2 

Vaidya 

125 

Mai 

2 

Sutai 

108 

Kandu 

1 

Kumar 

95 

Matiya 

1 

Swain akar 

81 

Pashi 

1 

Dom 

61 




Compaied with the pieceding distiicts theie is a much laiger 
numbei of scholais, and all the castes, both high and low, pai- 
lalce of the inciease Theie aie some low castes also which heie 
appeal foi the fiist time as the Tio?, Garai, and Mai castes 
The numbei of scholars of low caste is so considerable that, 
without explanation, it might be supposed that they weie chiefly 
found in the Missionaiy schools which aie more numerous m this 
district than in any other I have visited, and which, of course, 
do not recognize distinctions of caste The fact, however, is 
•otherwise, for the numbei of scholars belonging to sixteen of the 
lowest castes amounts to 760, of whom only 86 are found m 
Missionary schools, and the remaining numbei in native schools 
This fact appears to be of sufflcient interest to be exhibited m 
detail 
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It thu<? appeals that the piopoition of <^cholais of these low castes 
in l\Iissiouai} schools is high, liut the total numbei of the same 
castes in native schools is so consiclciable as to piove that other 
and independent causes aie in opeiaiion, stimulating the humbler 
classes ot natne society to the impi element of then condition 
and to the atlainnient of those adiantages, hitheito foi the most 
pait denied to them, that aii<-e horn a Knowledge of letteis 

The followniig is the distiibutiou of tlie scholais into the foui 
estabh^-hed grades of instiuction — 


(a) Scholars 

who wuiie on the 

ground 

702 

{b) „ 

f 3 

} 

palm -leaf 

7,113 

(c) 

3 3 

3 f 

plantain-leaf 

2,765 

{cl} „ 

3 1 

3 f 

paper 

2,610 


In 13 schools Chii'^tian instiuction is communicated, m one 
school eouiineicial accounts only, in thiee schools agiicultuial 
accountb onl}, and in 186 schools both accounts aie taught In 
one school commeicial accounts and wiitten w'oiks, in tw’^o 
school*? agiicultuial account and written wmilcs, and in 423 
sehooh both descriptions of accounts and written w-oiks are 
taught 

Most of the wuitten works mentioned as school books under 
the heads of Mooishedabad and Beeibhoom are also used in this 
district, and in addition the following works w^eie found in 
various schools v/^ , the Gaiiga Bandana, desciibmg the virtues 
of the liver -goddess, the 'ktigachja Bandana, describing those 
ot the goddess Durga, Data Kama the generous Karma, illus- 
trating the beneficence and hospitality of Kama, the piime- 
mmistei of Duiyodhana, and the Hatim Tai of India, and the 
Acli Paiva, or first chapter of the Mahabhaiat, translated into 
Bengali by Kasi Das 
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of Soutli Behai 

The nine lhanas of tins clistiict contain m all 285 Hindi 
schools of which two vilhgcs contain seven each, two contain 
foul each two contain Ihiec each, iwehe contain two each, and 
two iiiiiidied and thiity-thiee contain one each 

The numbei of tcacliei'^ is the same as the numbei of 
schools and then aieiage age is 36 yeais One of them is a 
IMusalman and the lest aie Hindus The following aie the 
castes of the Hindu teachcis and the numbei of each — 

Kayastha 278 Tell 1 

Jilagadha 2 Kain 1 

Gandhabamk 1 Sonai 1 

Bioni this list it IS CMdent that \einaeulai instiuction is almost 
wholh 111 ihe hands of Ka\astha oi wiitei caste, and that 
the institutions of tiie coiiiitij aic still in this lespect m almost 
unabated foicc Tlieie aic no Biahman-leaclieis, and only two 
of a caste consideied supeiioi to the Kayastha oi wnitei caste, 
VI/ , the ]\Iagadha caste, which ga%c its name to the countiy 
when it was undei Baiiddha lule 

Theie aie no teacheis who gue giatuitous instiuction The 
teacheis aie thus lemunciated — 


Its As P 


2 

recene 

monthly wages onlj 

6 

0 

0 

8 

1 » 

IJ 

fees only 

7 

0 

0 

1 

leceives 

1) 

wages and subsistence money 

2 

8 

0 

5 

iecei\e 

>> 

fees and uncooked food 

11 

0 

9 

10 

1) 

M 

fees and subsistence-money 

71 

1 

9 

10 

♦ > 

>» 

fees and weekly presents 

10 

15 

6 

9 

)) 

1 } 

fees and annual presents 

12 

0 

9 

2 

)> 

1 ) 

fees, uncooked food, and subsistence money 

3 

0 

3 

1 

recenes 

71 

fees, uncooked food, and weekly presents 

3 

16 

0 

2 

receive 

17 

fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 

2 

12 

3 

11 

M 

11 

fees, subsistence money, and weekly presents 

17 

5 

9 

24 

J ) 

11 

fees, subsistence-money, and annual presents 

39 

14 

6 

23 

5> 

1 ) 

fees, weekly presents, and annual presents 

59 

1 

9 

1 

receives 

11 

fees, uncooked food, subsistence money and 







weekly presents 

0 

9 

3 

1 

»» 

11 

wages, uncooked food, subsistence money, 







and annual presents 

1 

9 

9 

3 

receive 

17 

fees, uncooked food, subsistence money, and 







annual presents 

7 

4 

0 
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11s As P 


1 leceives inontlily w-ageq, uncooked food, weoklj presents. 





find nnnunl piCMcnt^ 

3 11 

6 

32 leccivo 

,, fees, uncooked food, weekly piesenfs, nnd 





annual picscnts 

81 

C 

0 

80 „ 

,, fees, subsistence inonej , ucckh piesonts, 





nnd nnniial piesenis 

173 

2 

0 

52 ,. 

,, fees, uncooked food, subsistence money, 





ucekh inc'-enls, .ind annual presents 

125 

0 

9 


Thus 285 teaclieis leccivc in all lupee‘^ 585-12-6, which a\eiages 
to each teacher lupecs 2-0-10 pci month 

Foi 80*11001-11011^.68 the toachcm in Ihi*. distiici lia^e locoinse 
to tlic ^allous e\pechen(s aclo])led in the Fengnl disliicls, and 
amongst otheis om])lo\ shops sugai -houses thiesholds, and 
vciandnhs of pm ate dwelling-., .\nd \aeant s])uccs at the sides of 
the lo.ids 

In 285 schools the total miniliei of seholais is 3 000 giving 
to each school an a^elage of 10 8 3’hc a\eiago age of the 
scholais at the time when the dineicnt -.chools weie MSited was 
0 3 ^ealb, then avciage age .it the time when they cnteied school 
was 7 9 ^eals, and the aveiago .ige .il the time when tlie\ would 
piobabl> leave school was 15 7 \eais Tlie .neiagc peiiod passed 
at school would thus ap])eai to be between 7 and 8 ^eals 

Of the scholais 172 aic iMusalmans, and 2,918 aie Hindus, of 
wdiom 14 weie absent at the time when the schools weie Msited 
The following aie the castes of the lattei and the mimbei of 
each — 


Gaudhabamk 

540 

Mall 

16 

Magadha 

d68 

Tamil 

16 

Teh 

271 

Bhatta 

15 

Biahman 

250 

Banawar 

14 

Kayastha 

220 

Sanyasi 

14 

Kaiii 

200 

Lohai 

13 

Bajput 

150 

Liliai 1 

13 

Kahai 

102 

Kumai 

10 

Halw^aikai 

06 

Kandu 

9 

Sumi 

56 

Yugi 

8 

Kuimi 

55 

Beldai 

8 

Swainakai 

61 

Bundela 

4 

Mahuri 

42 

Patow^ar 

4 

Napit 

39 

Vaishnava 

2 

Goal a 

38 

Khatla 

2 
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Baihai 

35 

Chhatii 

1 

Suvainabanik 

31 

Tanti 

1 

Dosad 

23 

Barayi 

1 

Pashi 

22 

Baiti 

1 

Aguii 

21 

Dhoba 

1 

Lumar 

21 

Musahai 

1 

Kansyabamk 

20 

Ghurihara 

1 

Hshatriya 

18 

Hayah 

1 

Kalawai 

18 

Mahla 

1 


The small numbei of Kayastha scbolais contiasts with the al- 
most exclusive possession by that caste of the business of veina- 
culai teaching, and we meet heie also, foi the fiist time, with 
thiee infeiioi castes, each of which furnishes a laigei numbei of 
scholais than the Biahman caste The veiy low and degiaded 
castes, as the Dosad, Pasht, Luniai, &c , aie compaiatively 
numeious, and have begun heie also to seek a paiticipation m 
the benefits of veinaculai instiuction 

In Behai leaves aie not m use as a mateiial foi wiitmg on, 
in the second and thud stages of instiuction the wooden-boaid 
and biazen-plate aie exclusively employed The following is the 
distiibution of the scholais into the foui established giades — 

(a) scholais who wiite on the giound 1,560 

(b) ,, ,, on the wooden-boaid 1,503 

(c) ,, ,, on the biazen-plate 42 

(d) ,, ,, on papei 39 

In 36 schools commeicial accounts only, in 20 schools agiicul- 
tuial accounts only, in 229 schools both commeicial and agii- 
cultuial accounts aie taught, and m only two schools veinaculai 
woiks aie employed The woiks of this desciiption aie the 
Dan Lila and Dadlu Lila aheady desciibed, Sudani Chantia, 
an account of Sudam, one of the juvenile companions of Kiislma , 
Bam Janma, an account of the biith of Earn, tianslated fiom 
the Eamayana by Tulasi Das, and the Sundai Kanda of the 
Eamayana, one of the books of that poem, — all in the Hindi 
language 

Distiict of Tiihoot 

The 16 thanas of this distiict contain in all 80 Hindi schools, 
of which one village contains three, six villages contain two each, 
and sixty-five villages contain one each 
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The uumbei of teacheis is also 80, and then aveiage age 
IS 34 8 yeais The}^ aie all Hindus, and aie thus divided in 
lespect of caste — 

Kayastha 77 Gandhabanik 2 Biahman 1 

This sufficiently shows that heie also the wiitei-caste is almost 
exclusively engaged in the business of teaching common schools 

Theie aie no teacheis who give giatuitous instiuction, and 
the teacheis aie thus lemuneiated — 


leceives 

leceive 

leceives 


leceive 

leceives 


monthly wages only 
,, fees only 

subsistence-money only 
monthly uages and uncooked food 
,, wages and subsistence money 

,, fees and ,, 

,, fees and w'eekly presents 

9 leceive ,, fees and annual ,, 

1 receives weekly piesents and annual presents 

2 leceive monthly wages, uncooked food, and subsistence- 

mone'\ 

, ,, fees, ,, ,, 

receives ,, fees, uncooked food, and annual piesents 
leceive monthly fees, subsistence money, and weekly presents 


Es As P 
0 10 0 

0 14 

1 4 


leceives 

11 leceive 

7 „ 

12 „ 


receives 


receive 


wages, ditto, and annual piesents 
fees ,, ,, 

fees, weekly piesents, and annual piesents 
wages, uncooked food, subsistence monej , 
and weekly presents 
fees ditto ditto ditto 
fees, ditto ditto and annual piesents 
fees, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 
annual piesents 

wages, subsistence money, weekly piesents, 
and annual presents 
fees, ditto ditto ditto 
fees, uncooked food, subsistence money, week 
ly presents, and annual piesents 


2 

2 

9 

0 

9 

2 

3 

3 
0 

4 

3 
30 

4 


8 

0 

2 

4 

10 

11 

4 

4 

8 

10 

1 

3 

3 


21 10 
8 6 
0 13 


0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

9 

6 

6 

6 


119 


5 

10 


3 13 0 


Thus 80 teacheis leceive in all lupees 123-4-3, which averages to 
each teach ei lupees 1-8-7 pei month 

Among the 80 teacheis there are only two that have school- 
houses, and those are miserable huts, — one built at a cost of five, 
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and the othei at a cost of thiee, lupee^; The otheis accommodate 
then scholais m veiandas, shops, out-houses, baithak-lihauas, 
&c 

In 80 schools the total numbei ol scholais is 507, gmug to 
each school an aveiage of 6 3 The a\eiage .ige of the scholais at 
the tune that the schools weie visited was 9 2} eais , then a^ eiage 
age at the time when they enteied school was 5 03 ^eals, and 
then a^ eiage age at the time when the} would piobabh leave 
school was 13 1 }eais The a\ eiage peiiod passed at 'school would 
thus appeal to be about 8 yeais 

Of the scholais, 5 aie IMusalmans and 502 aie Hindus, all 
of whom weie piesent when the schools weie Msited The 
following aie the castes of the Hindu scholais and the numbei of 


each — 




Sunri 

72 

Mahla 

6 

Eajput 

62 

Kairi 

5 

Kayastha 

51 

Dhanuk 

5 

Kalal 

40 

Pashi 

5 

Gandhabanik 

32 

Tamil 

4 

Teh 

29 

Napit 

4 

Mayra 

28 

Kamar 

4 

Brahman 

25 

Kansan 

4 

Swamakar 

25 

Kaivaita 

2 

Magadha 

18 

Chhaipikai 

2 

Kandu 

18 

Paiasua 

2 

Aguri 

17 

Kahai 

2 

Kurmi 

11 

Lahaii 

2 

Lumar 

9 

Sutai 

2 

Goala 

8 

Khatki 

1 

Kshatnya 

7 




Of all the distiicts I have visited veinaculai instruction is heie 
at the lowest ebb, denoted both by the small numbei of schools 
and the small piopoition of scholais As in the piecedmg dis- 
trict, the numbei of scholais of the wiitei -caste is less than even 
the numbei of teacheis of that caste, and there aie not fewer 
than seven castes, each yielding a gieatei numbei of scholais 
than the Biahman caste, to which they aie infeiioi in social 
estimation It will be seen from the list that the veiy low 
castes — as the Lumar, Mahla, Kain, Dhanuh, Pashi, &e — ^have 
here also begun to seek the advantages of instruction in the com- 
mon schools 
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The followjng is the distiibution of the scholais into the four 
established giades of insti notion — 


(а) Spholars who write on the ground 250 

(б) ,, ,, on the wooden board 172 

(c) ,, ,, on the brazen plate 55 

td) ,, ,, on paper . 30 


111 thiee schools coinmeicial accounts only, in foui agiicul- 
tural accounts only, and in fifty-eight both accounts aie taught 
In one '=:chool commeicial accounts and \einacular woiks, in four 
agiicultuial accounts and ■scmaculai woilcs, and in ten both ac- 
counts and veinaculai woiks aie taught 

The veinaculai woiks lead aie Dan Lila, G^ia Govtnda, and 
Dam Jamna ioimeily desciibcd, and Swija Pinana, a tians- 
lated extiact fiom the Puiana of that name Sunclar Sudama is 
anothei native woik which was staled to be occasionally lead in 
the common schools, but I did not meet with it, noi could I 
asceitam vhethei it was the same with Sudani Chaiitia foiinerly 
mentioned Those piocluctions aie mitten in the Hindi language 
and Nagaii charactei , but in the noi them and eastern paits of 
the distiict the Tiihutij^a is pievalent, vhich, as a chaiactei, is 
ueaily identical with the Bengali, and as a language differs fiom 
the Hindi and Bengali chiefly m its inflections and teiminations 

SECTION VI 

Gbneeal Remarks on the state of Vernacular Instruction 

It may be useful to bung undei one view the piincipal con- 
clusions deducible fiom the preceding details nhich include all 
the infoimation I have collected lespecting the state of education 
m the common schools of the counti}’’ 

Fust — The languages emploj’-ed in the communication of 
veinaculai instiuction aie, of course, chiefly Bengali in the 
Bengal and Hindi in the Behai, distiicts In Buidwan Bengali, 
and in South Behai Hindi, are exclusively used, but in Midnapoie 
Ooiiya IS laigel}’^ employed as well as Bengali, in the city of 
Mooishedabad and in the distiict of Beeibhoom Hmdi is used to 
a veiy limited extent in addition to Bengali, and in some parts 
of Tnhoot Tiihutiya in addition to Hindi prevails as the language 
of conversation, of verbal instruction, and of correspondence, 
but it IS never employed as the language of literary composition 
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Second — Yciuaculai msbuciion pi c\ ails to a gieatei extent 
in the Bengal than m the J^chni distiuis visited Compaiing the 
tiiodistiicts of eacli pioMiico lliat liaAc been most thoionghly lu- 
lestigated, South Bohni and Tiihoot aie found to contain 365 
common sdiools, and Bccibhoom and Bmduan 1,011 Tn the 
latter the piopoition of scholais in each sdiool is also gieatei 
In Tnhoot the piopoilion is 0 3 to each scdiool, in South Behai 
108, m Beeibhoom 35 i, and m Buidwan 20 9 

Thud — ^Both in Bengal and Behai the business of teaching 
common schools is chicfli in the iiands of tlic Kmastha or wiitei- 
caste 111 rhe Bengal disliicts this hciedilai} piivilege has been 
laigely imaded by othei castes both supoiioi and mfeiioi to the 
Eaiastha but still so as to leaic the lattci a decided majoiity m 
the class of leinnculai teachei's In the Behai distiicts this pii- 
vilege is eiijoied in ncnih its jnistine completeness The fol- 
loning IS a eonipaiison of the niimbei of ICayastha teacheis with 
those of othei castes — 



Total teacbers 

Writer-caste 

1 

Other castes 

Moorshedabad 

67 

39 

28 

Beerbhootn 

412 

256 

166 

Burdwan 

639 

369 

270 

South Bebar 

286 

278 

1 

Tirhoob 

89 

77 

1 

3 

i 


This is not an idle fact It is one of the tests that may be 
applied to ]udge of the compaiative integiity of native institu- 
tions and of the compaiative condition of the people m diffeient 
distiicts Both the Bengal and Behai distiicts need an im- 
pioved system of veinaculai mstiuction, but the foimei appeal 
to have undeigone a social change, partaking of the natuie of a 
moial and intellectual disciplme, which lemoves piejudices still 
to be met, and provides facilities not yet to be found m the 
lattei 


19— 1326B 
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Fouith — The leahtiy of this socinl change in tlie one class of 
disliicts, and its absence in the other become fuithci apparent 

a consideiation of the ca'^tes by M’-hich veinaculai instiuction 
IS chiefly sought J-Tmdu society on a laige scale ma^ be divided 
into tlnec grades — Fust, Brahmans vho are prohibited by the 
laws of religion from engaging m Moildly cmploMiients foi which 
veinaculai instruction is deemed the fit and indispensable pre- 
paration, second, those castes who, though mfeiioi to Brahmans, 
are deemed woitln of association with them oi to whom the 
woildh omploMiients icquiimg veinaculai instiuction aie ex- 
piesslv assigned, and thud those castes who are so iiifeiioi as 
to be deemed unwoithi both of association with Biahmans, and 
of those woildh cinjiloMucnts foi which \einaeulai instiuction is 
the piepaiation Tins would exclude the first and thud giades 
fiom the benefits of such instiuction, and m the Behai districts 
few' of them do ])ailake of it, while in the Bengal districts the 
piopoition of both is considciable 

Fifth — As anothoi point of compniison, it is woithv of note 
that m each of the Bengal di^^tiicts a gieatei oi less number of 
the teacheis bestow then lustiuctions ciatuitoush and even 
teacheis who aie paid insti net mana scholais who jiai nothing, 
W'liile in the Behai disliicts T did not di'icoaei anv instance in 
which instiuction was gnen without compensation The gieatei 
poveitx of the people m Behai than in Bengal maa , in part, ex- 
plain this fact, but the piincipal leason probably is that the same 
religious merit and social consideration aie not attached to learn- 
ing its possession and diffusion in the foimei ns in the latter 
pioA nice 

Sixth — ^In the pieccdmg details an attempt has been made 
to describe the vaiious modes in which the teacheis of common 
schools aie lemuneiated, and to asceltam the mean late lla^ment 
in each district, reducing all the items to a monthly estimate 
The mean rate is — 



Es As P 

In the city and district of IMooishedabad 

4 12 9 

In the district of Beeibhoom 

3 3 9 

,, ,, of Buidwan 

3 4 3 

,, ,, of South Beliar 

2 0 10 

, , , , of Tiihoot 

18 7 
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The letuins on this subject aie to be taken with some explana- 
tions It IS possible that some souices of legulai piofit to 
teacheis, in themselves insigmficant, but to them not unim- 
poitant, may have been oveilooked , and occasional piofits, such 
as piesents fiom old scholais, aie too fluctuating and unceitain to 
be known oi estmiated Teacheis, moieovei, often add othei 
occupations to that of giving mstiuction, and when a teachei 
does not have lecouise to any othei employment, his income fiom 
teaching is most fiequently valued chiefly as his contiibution to 
the means of subsistence possessed by the family to vhich he 
belongs, since by itself it would be insufiieient foi his suppoit 
When a teachei is wholly dependent upon his own lesouices, and 
those aie limited to his income in that capacity, the late of pay- 
ment IS invaiiabl})' liighei 

Seventh — The mutual disposition of Hindus and Musalmans 
towaids each othei is not an ummpoitant element of society m 
this countiv, and it may be paitly estimated by the state of vei- 
naculai mstiuction In the Beeibhoom and Buidwan distiicts 
theie aie thiiteen Musalman teacheis of Bengali schools, in the 
South Behai and Tiihoot distiicts theie is only one iMusalman 
teachei of a Hindi school, and that one is found m South Behai 
In the Beeibhoom and Buidwan distiicts theie aie 1,001 Musal- 
man scholais in Bengali schools, and m the South Behai and 
Tiihoot distiicts 177 Musalman scholais m Hindi schools, of 
whom 5 only aie found in Tiihoot The Musalman teacheis 
have Hmdu as well as Musalman scholais, and the Hindu and 
Musalman scholais and the diffeient castes of the foimei assemble 
m the same school-house, leceive the same mstiuctions fiom the 
same teachei, and join m the same plays and pastimes The 
exception to this is found m Tiihoot, wheie theie is not one 
Musalman teachei of a Hindi school and only fi^e hlusalman 
scholais in the schools of that class As fai as I could obseive 
01 leain, the feeling between those two divisions of the popula- 
tion IS less amicable m this distiict than m any of the othei s I 
have visited 

Eighth — The distiibution oi veinaculai mstiuction amongst 
the different classes of native society, consideied as commeicial, 
as agricultuial, oi as belonging deteiminately to neithei may be 
appioximately estimated by a reference to some of the preced- 
ing details Commercial accounts only are chiefly acquired by 
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the class of monoy-lcndois and letail-fciadeis, agiicultmal ac- 
counts only by the children of those families whoso subsistence 
is exclusively diawn fiom the land and both accounts by those 
M^ho have no fixed jiiospects and who expect to gain their liveli- 
hood as wiiteis, accountants, de The following table shows the 
numbei of schools in which each soit of accounts is taught 
separately, oi both togethei — 



Commercial 
accounts only 

Agricultural 
nreounts only 

Commercial 
and agricultural 
accounts 

Moorshedabad 

7 

1 14 

[ 

46 

Beorbhcom 

3G 

47 

328 

Burdwau 

0 

o 

cm 

South Bebar 

3G 

20 

229 

Tirhoot 

4 

8 

68 


This statement tends to shov that ACinaculai msti notion 
IS chiefly sought by the class neithei strictly commercial noi 
stiictlA agiicultuial, but it must be considered only an appioxi- 
mation to the tiuth foi it is evident that scholais who wish 
to acquue commercial accounts only, oi agricultural accounts 
only, may attend a school in which both accounts are taught 
Still if the demand foi both accounts was not general, schools 
m which both aie taught would not be so numerous 

Ninth — Exclusive of native accounts taught m native 
schools, and Christian mstiuction commumcated m Missionary 
schools, we have here some means of judging of the extent to 
which written, works aie employed in the former and of the 
natuie of those works The following table exhibits the num- 
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ber o{ schools iii ^^hlch native wntten voiks aie, and the uinn- 
bei in vhich ihc\ aie not, employed — 


1 

1 

Native schools in 
which wnlteri works 
are oinplo 3 ccl 

1 

Natue schools in 
winch written works 
"re not employed. 

ISIoorElicdnlnd 

1 

1 30 

2S 

Bcerbbcoin 

18 

3!)S 

) 

Burdwon 

t.!G 

laS 

i 

South B-'Jiar | 

o 

283 

Tirhool 1 

i 

13 

• ca 


With leciiul to iho nuuic of tho'-e woilv*? the oniploMnont of 
the .linnid /vos/ia, (he lf>h{a Sahdi, 'Uliia DJiaiu, SnhdoSu- 
hanta, mid (he of Cluinnlua ii‘^ school book in some of 

tlie ^eI^nculal schools of (he Beni’jil dislncls indicates a liighei 

giade of ins(iuc(ioii (Imi I had pic\ioiisl> belnned to eMSt in 
tiio^-o ‘'Clioils With du' c'ci'iMion of tin \eiscs of {'h.inikta, 
the othei Moiks mentioned me gi animal ical, and tlion use is 
said to Inno been at one time geneial, vlnch nouUl imph that 

thej me the lemmiis ot a foimei snja noi popiilai 

mstiuciion piepaintoi \ , in (he ease of (liosc ulio could follov 
it up, to (he moic eiilmgcd coui^-c of lemned s(tuh The le 
mmning \\olk•^ used m the common schools imil: Ion as com- 
positions, and consist, foi the most jiait, of the punses and 
GNploils of the gods iccogni/cd h'v tlie established lehsrion of 
the counli'\ 

itlost of the (ojucs uoliced uiidei this section would admit 
of extended illusti itioii, but 1 haie pu'fciied meieh sugcf'sling 
them to the lefleclion of the icadeis of this lepoii 

SECTION VJI 

Sansciut Schools 

J he no\(i class of scliooK is that ni nhich the litoiatuie, 
-Ian, philosoplit , and leligion t)f tlie Hindus aic taught thiough 
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the medium of the Sauscnt language, and with lefeicnce to the 
numbei of sominanes and studenls, the natuie of the influence 
which learned Hindus possess, and the amount of the popu- 
lation ovei whom it is exeicised, this can he consideied inferior 
in impoitaiice only to the class of vemnculai schools fiom 
which the gieat body of the people deiive the chief pait of the 
mstiuction they loceive 

City and Distint ol JSJooi shed.ib.id 

In tweiitj' tlianas of this city and distiict there aie 24 
Sanscrit schools with the some numbei of teacheis, whose 
average age is 46 2 yeais All the teacheis aic Biohmans, 13 
being Vaiendra, 8 Eailii, and 3 Yaidiha Biahmans 

The laiious souices of income to veinaculai teacheis, as fni 
as they could be asceilnined, veie reduced io a monthh rate, 
but the receipts of learned teacheis, although generally laiger 
in amount, aie obtained at such unceitain mleivols that they 
lound it 11101 e convenient io give me an annual estimate The 
average of the annual leccipts of 24 teacheis is 123 rupees, 
deiived principally fiom the presents lecened on the occasion 
of ceremonial invitations, and occasionalh fiom other sources 
One teacher receives a pension fiom GoAcinment of five rupees 
per annum, paid quarterly I could not ascertain the origin 
of this payment Another teacher has a pension of 60 lupees 
pel annum oiiginally bestoued b}* Bam Bhavani and paid 
through Go\einmcnt The fust oidoi of Go\cinment on 
the subject is dated 12th November 1799, on the 17th July, 
1822, the Collectoi reported the institution to be veil attended 
and the pensioner qualified, and on the 10th September of the 
same year the Boaid of Eevenue authorized the present in- 
cumbent to receive the allowance in succession to his father 
As far as I could ascertain, the sole object of the eiidov'inent 
IS the encouragement of leaimng without any reference either 
to religious worship, or hospitality to stiangeis A thud teacher 
holds an endowment of ten bighas of land, yielding about one 
rupee per bigha per annum it is the remnant of 100 bighas 
originally granted by Bajah Baraa Kanta to his grandfather 
and subsequently divided and sub-divided amongst descendants 
who do not belong to the profession of leainmg, from which it 
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\\ould appeal that the object of the endowment has been, m a 
gieat measuie, defeated It was stated to me that the oiigmal 
sanad foi 100 bighas was lost, but that a ceitificate of the 
%ahditv of the endowment given by Mi Heh , the Collectoi of 
1801, IS m existence 

Connected with the piesent means of subsistence enjoyed 
by learned teacheis is a consideiation of the amount of en- 
couiagement foimeily given to the same class One teachei 
stated that at one time he leceived five lujiees a month fiom 
one, and foui lupees a month fiom another, neighbouiing 
zemmdai, — ^both of whom had discontinued these payments 
foi the last tlnee jnais on the plea of diminished means The 
pandit did not appeal to doubt that the cause assigned was the 
leal one In anothei case it wns stated that about ten or 
twelve yeais ago an endowment of 60 lupees a yeai, estab- 
lished by Earn Bhawani and paid thiough the Government, was 
discontinued It was paid fiist to Jayaiama N 5 nya Pancha- 
nana, and afteiwaids to his nephew' Chandieshwai Nyayalan- 
kaia, on w'hose death it was withheld, as he left no hen Those 
w'ho mentioned this endow'ment consideied that it was exclu- 
sively designed foi the encouiagement of learning, and that it 
was mtended to be of peimanent obligation A similai opinion 
was not expiessed lespecting numeious other endowments 
stated to ha^e been lesumed about 20 oi 25 yeais ago, and 
amounting to 8,000 oi 10,000 lupees pei annum They weie 
giants of the Earn Bhawani, and w'eie enjoyed by upwaids of 
thiity individuals, but it w'as distinctly admitted that they had 
been gnen onlv toi life, and that the lesumption w'as piopei 
The object of these endowunents w'as stated to be the encouiage- 
ment of learning, w'hich was veij* caiefuUy distinguished fiom 
the object of ceitain othei endowments established by the same 
Earn and still enjoyed to the extent of 30,000 lupees by up 
waids of sixty peisons, Biahmans, Vaishnavas, female devotees, 
Musalman faqiis, and leduced zemmdais The infoimation I 
obtained lespecting those lesumed endowmients was not of 
that deteimmate chaiactei wdnch it would have been satisfac- 
toiy to me to lepoit, and I endeavouied to piocuie moie pie- 
cise details in the Collectoi ’s Office but wuthout success I shall 
not be suipiised if the statements made to me should be found 
eiioneous, and I have the satisfaction of knownng that means 
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have been taken to obtain, through the appiopiiate channel of 
resumption-officeis, complete infoimation lespectmg endow- 
ments foi educational pui poses whethei lesumed oi uniesumed, 
with the puipose of faithfully applying all that may be dis- 
co veied to then legitimate obiects 

Knshnanatha Nyaya Punchanana, the pandit alieady men- 
tioned as enjoying an endowment of 60 lupees pei annum 
paid thiougli the Govemment, possesses a distinguished lepu- 
tation amongst learned natives tlnoughout Bengal Seveial of 
his pupils aie settled as teacheis of learning at Nuddea, lie is 
m official employment as the paudii attached to the Couit of 
the Civil and Sessions Judge of klooishedabad, and both his 
learning and office as well as Ins wealth, w'lncli amounts, how 
evei, only to a model ate competence give him high consideia- 
tion in native society The only species of liteiaiy composi- 
tion he appeals to ha%e atttnnjiled is that descnption of propo- 
sitions nffiich it IS usual foi the piofessois of logical philoso- 
j)hy to discuss at the meetings of ihe learned Xone of the 
other pandits aie authois 

Almost cveii panclil has a sepaiate school-house eithei 
built at his own expense, oi at the cost of a foimei oi pre- 
sent benefactor The amount vanes from 25 rupees to 400, 
and, of course, the ex-tent of the accommodation vanes wuth 
the outlay 

In 24 Sanscrit schools tlieie aie 153 students, averaging 
6 3 to eacJi school Of the total nunibei of students 106 veie 
present and 47 absent at the time the schools weie visited, 
41 are natives of the villages in which the schools aie situated 
and 112 natives of othei villages, and one is of the Kayastha 
01 wntei-caste, and 152 aie Biahmans 

The following aie the different studies pursued in these 
schools and the number of students engaged in each at the 
time the schools were visited — 

Grammar 23 Law 64 

Lexicology 4 Logic 52 

Literature 2 Mj-jtliology 8 

The age of each student was recorded wath reference to 
three distinct periods, viz , the age at which he commenced 
the study he was then pursuing, his present age, and the piob- 
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able age at which he would complete the study of the bianch 
of leaimng ou which he was then engaged It will be noted 
that two of these peiiods aie ceitain, and that one is pros- 
pective and conjectuial The following is the aveiage age, at 
each peiiod, of the students belonging to each branch of learn- 
ing — 


Grdinaiar 

11 9 

15 2 

18 8 

LcNKology 

18 

19 2 

20 2 

Litcraiuie 

16- 

25 

26 5 


28 6 

28 7 

sr 2 

L pic 

21 

26 

34 6 

Mytliology 

29 1 

J1 1 

33 6 


Giammai, lexicology and liteialuie, which includes poeti- 
cal and diamatic pioductions, although begun in succession aie 
geneially studied simultaneously, and the same leniaik is, m 
some measuie, applicable to law and logic Taking, howevei, 
each blanch of leaining separately , it vould appeal that the 
study of giamiiiai occupies about seven joais lexicology about 
tvo, liteaiiiiie about ten, law about ten, logic about thnteen, 
and mythology about foui 

In desciibing the voiks employed as text-book's in each 
blanch of learning, all that can be attempted in this place is 
to give the names of the pimcipal books In gianimai, the 
Mvqlidhabodha vith the Hamtaikai agisi commentaii and the 
Kalapa with the commentaiy of Tnlochana Dasa aie chiefly 
used In lexicology, the Amaia Kasha is the only voik em- 
ployed In geneial liteiatiiie, the Hxtopadesa and Bhatti Kavya 
aie lead In lav, the following Tatwas oi treatises of Baghu- 
nandana, viz , Tithi, Piayaschitta, Udhaha, Suddlu, Siaddha, 
Ahnika, Ekadasi, Malamasa, Samayasuddhi, and Jyotisha, aie 
flist studied, and these aie followed by the Dayabhaga and Pia- 
yaschitta Vivelta In logic, the works in use aie the Mathuii 
com m entaiy of Vyapti Panchaka, the Jagadisi commentaiy of 
Purva. Pakslia, Savyabliichara, and Kcvalanioaya, and the Gada- 
dhaii commentaiy of Avayava and Satpiatipiaksha, all, of course, 
includmg then lespective texts, the Sahdasaktipiakasiha by 
■Gadadhar is also lead In mythology, the Bhagavata Pur ana, 
and the Bhagavad Gita, a book of the Mahabhaiata, aie lead 

Students as well as teachers sometimes receive presents on 
public occasions, and in certain seasons of the year the moie 
indigent travel about as leligious mendicants, the small sums 
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thus obtained being employed to defiay those expenses which 
their lelations oi teacheis do not enable them to meet Of the 
24 Sansciit schools the students of 10 leceive nothing in eithei 
of the ways above mentioned, and the students of 14 leceive 
raiious sums the annual aveiage of which is lupees 7-13 This 
IS the annual aveiage, not to each student, but to all the students 
of each school taken collectively, and with lefeience to the 
pieiage numbei of students in each school, it gives little moie 
than a lupee annually to each student 

Distiict of Beeibhoom 

This distiict contains 56 Sansciit schools, of which one 
village contains five and anothei thiee, four villages contain 
two each, and foity villages contain one each 

The numbei of teacheis is 58, of whom 53 aie Eaihi and 
foui aie Yaiendia Biahmans, and one is of the Vaidya oi medi- 
cal caste The numbei of teacheis is gieatei by two than the 
numbei of schools, one school being taught by a fathei and son 
and anothei by an uncle and nephew The aveiage age of the 
teacheis is 45 6 years 

Two of the teacheis leceive no invitations oi piesents, but 
like most of the lest give then instiuctioiis giatuitously to the 
students The otheis deiive then suppoit fiom the following 
souices — 

Eb As P 

50 teacheis estimate that thej" leceive annualh at assem 

blies to which they are invited 2,528 0 0 

1 teachei receives, in the form of piesents and annual salary 150 0 0 
1 ,, ,, ,, of annual salary 60 0 0 

1 ,, ,, ,, of fees and perquisites 43 8 0 

1 ,, ,, ,, of presents, salary, and fees 108 0 0 

Thus 54 teacheis leceive in all lupees 2,889-8, which 
aveiages to each teachei lupees 53-8-1 pei annum One of 
those who leceive nothmg suppoits himself and contiibutes to 
the support of his pupils by faimmg One of those who accept 
invitations and piesents adds to his income by the ceremonial 
lecitation of the Puianas, anothei has the pioceeds of a temple 
assigned to him by the officiating Biahman, and a thud lefuses 
to accept invitations and piesents fiom all of the Sudia caste 
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One teacliei, now dependeni on occasional piesents, foimeily 
had an annual allowance of lupees 100 fiom the Earn Bhawam 
which has been discontinued since hei death, and in anothei 
case the inhabitants of the village subsciibed to give the father 
of the piesent teachei an endowment of sixty bighas of land, 
foi which they paid the zemindai lupees 24 a year, but since 
the death of the fathei, the zemmdai has lesumed the land 
although lie still lequiies and leceives the mcieased levenue 
fiom the villageis The sole object of the endowment w^as the 
encoiiiagement of learning Thiee teacheis aie in the enjoy- 
ment of endowments of land consisting — tw'o of 25 bighas each, 
and one of about 50 bighas It is the medical teachei who le- 
eeues luiiees 108 mentioned above, wdiich sum mcludes both 
piesents and an annual allow'ance fiom his pation and also the 
pioceeds of Ins geneial piactiee 

Among the learned teacheis of this distiict, the followung 
aie the names of those who claim the distinction of being 
authois, and of the w'oiks they piofcss to have wiitten — 

Jagadduilabha Nya'^alankaia, dwelling at Nandui in the 
SakaEapui thana, has wnitten foui w^oiks in Sansciit, — fiist, 
Uddhaia Chamathai , containing 175 slokas, lelating to an m- 
cident in the life of Kiishna connected wuth his friend XJddliava, 
second, a commentaiy on the piecedmg, thvd, Pratinataha, a 
diaina divided into seven paits, containing 532 slokas, on the 
histoiv of Eama and fonith, a commentiy on the piecedmg 

Viseswai Siddhantavagis, dw’^elhng at Tikiiii in the ICetugiam 
thana, has written a wmk in Sansciit called Duii Sambad. con- 
taining 11 slokas, on the histoiy of Kiishna 

Viswambhai Vidyaiatna, the medical teachei, dwelling at 
Sonaiundi in the Ketugaim thana, is now engaged in the com- 
position of a w'^oik in Sansciit in suppoit and illustiation of the 
doctiines of Susiusha Chaiaka, a medical text book, he pui- 
poses punting his own production 

Eiikminikanta Vidyavagis, dw^elling at Banwaii Abad in 
the Ketugiam thana, piofesses to have mitten the following 
w'Oiks — Fust, a commentaiy called Viohai Tanmgini, con- 
taining 400 pages in piose, on Alankaia Kaustubha, — a woik on 
ihetoiic, second. Rasa Taiangini, containing 80 pages m veise, 
on the amouis of Kiishna, and thud, Banamah Chantia Ghan- 
duca, a diama of about 100 pages in mixed veise and prose, 
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chiefly m Sangeni, hui inlcimiNcd with ihe Pinciiia, Magadhi, 
Sauiaseni, Mnliaiaghtn, Pnisacln, and Apabhianga dialeclg ac- 
coidmg lo ibo cliaiacUog of ihe poison inliodiiccd 

Good hohooldioiiBPg aio not. conimon in ibis disiiici, paiti- 
ciilaily ioM.nds ibo noilli and Mcsi TJio loacbois leiy fie- 
quonily accoinmodalo (lion pupils in haithol-llnnjah and chandi 
minulaps One bchooMiouso bnili b> a palion cost Bupecs 200, 
and anotlici bniU b} ilie feacliei eosi IBjpees o Theie aie 
othcis of an inleimediaic cliainctei, but genoialh built by the 
teacbeis 

In bO Saii'^ciii selionls tbeie aio ‘500 students, a\ei aging 
7 01 to each school, of Ibo students, one is a Dniifijna, a de- 
giadcd class of Biahinnii'', tluee aic buAlniara'), oi follo\^eis of 
Vishnu, nine aic Vdtfhja^, oi of ihe medical caste, and the lest 
aie logulai Buthmam^ The natucs of the Milages in \\liich the 
schools aie situated amount to 2.71, and tlio-'C of othci Milages 
to 1.30, and the a\ci.igc age of 071 sindents av.is 20 7 \eais 
The folloniiig is an cnumeiaiioii of the studies pui'iicd, and 
the numboi of students attending to each — 


Giammei 

274 

Jjogie 

27 

Lexicolog;s 

2 

Vcdnnt.i 

8 

Liteiatnio 

8 

IMedicinc 

1 

Bhetoi 1 C 

0 

IklMhologx 

8 

Lau 

21 

Astiologv 

5 


It aMll be olisei v( d lh.it v hile (he niimbei oi students of 
ihe medical caste is nine, thcio is onh one actiinlh engaged 
111 the stndv of medical noihs ^Plie leason is th.it, bc- 
foie commencing the stiida of medic il noiks it is deemed le- 
qiiisite io pass thioiigh a com sc of gi unmai and geneial hte- 
laiiue, end m this piehmmaiy com sc the lemaimng eight 
students weie engaged uhen the school m question uas MSited 
In giammai, ihe woiks used ns text-books aie Panim uith 
the Kaumudi cominentaiy, SanlsJnpta Sm iMth the GoMchaii- 
dii commentaiy, and the Mvgdhahodha , in lexicology, the 
Amaia Kosha, in hteiatuie, the BhaUi Kavya, Baqhnvansn, 
Naishadha, and Sahunialo m ihetoiic, the Kavya Pralasa, 
Kavya Ghandiica, and Sahxiya Daipava m law. the Titln, 
Alnuha, and PiayaHtlniia Tattwas oi Bachunandana, and the 
Baya Bhaga, m logic, the Jagadisi commentaiy of Siddhanta 
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Lcilshana and Vyadhlaranadhaimavacchinnahhava, and the 
Mathuii commentary of the Vyapti Panclialm, m the Vedanta 
01 theology of the Yeds, the Vedanta Sara, m medicme, N 2 da- 
7 ia, in mythology, the Bhagavata Puiana, and m astiology, the 
Samaya Piadipa and Biyika 

The students of 21 schools leceive nothing in the foim of 
piesents, oi by mendicancy Those of 36 schools leceive 
lupees 252-12, aveiagmg about lupees 7-3-6 annually to the 
students collectively of each school 

Distnct of Buidwan 

The distiict contains 190 Sansciit schools, of which two 
villages contam six each, one village contains five, thiee vil- 
lages contain foui each, seven villages contain thiee each, 
twenty-seven villages contam two each, and eighty-six villages 
contain one each 

The numbei of learned teacheis is the same as the num- 
bei of schools, and then aveiage age is 45 2 yeais One 
bundled and eighty aie Eaihi, foui Vaiendia, and two Vaidika 
Biahmans, and four aie of the Vaidya oi medical caste 

The following are the annual receipts, estimated by them- 
selves, of the whole body of teacheis — 


Es 

185 leceive m the foim of piesents at assemblies 10,928 

1 leceives m piesents and monthly allowance 376 

2 leceive by medical piactice 500 

1 leceives by medical piactice and m the form 

of monthly allowance 156 

1, a medical piofessoi, piactises as well as 
teaches giatmtously 

Thus 189 piofessois of leainmg leceive in all lupees 11 960, 
aveiagmg to each ,pei annum rupees 63-4-5 Of the two teacheis 
who receive monthly allowances, one is a learned Biahman 
and the other a learned Vaidya, and the Eajah of Buidwan is 
the pation of both Theie aie only two teacheis holding en- 
dowments of land, one amounting to eight and the othei to 
ten bighas of land, the foimei yielding about eighteen, and the 
lattei about fifteen rupees a year 
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Kalidasa Saivabhmima, dwelling ai Ambika in the Culna 
iliana, has made a kaiislakon mio easy Sansciii and also 
into Bengali of those poitions of Mann and Mitakshaia which 
lelate to criminal law, and also a tianslation into Bengali of 
that poitiou of the Mitakshaia which tieats of the law of 
usu) y 

Gni iichaiaiia Paiichnnana, dwelling at Baguniva in the 
Ganguiiya thana, is the authoi of a diama m Sanscnt, entitled 
Suluslnui Lilainhndhi, containing /lO leaves or 100 pages, in 
mixed pi 0=50 and icise, on the amoiiis of Kiishna 

Tsn aiacliandia Nvayaialna, dncllmg at Baia Belnn in the 
Balkiishna thana, has wiiiteii tliiec woiks m Sanscnt viz , 
Gavia ChaiidiaDiula on ibo iiicainalion of Chaitaina Mano- 
(luia, legendaiy, and Mvlii Dipiha, a compaiatne view of the 
means of oblainiiig final absoijition accoiding to the six schools 
of pliilosojiln These iliice woiks contain about 1,200 slokas 
He IS also engaged on a coiiimentaij^ illustiative of the Nyaya 
doctime 

Kiishnamoliana Vidyabhushana, dwelling at Mahtab in 
the Ballaishna thana, claims to have wnitten a commentaiy 
on Alanlaia Kavsivbha, a woik on ihetoiic, containing 300 
leaves oi 600 pages, and Bayn Dtda, aw oik of geneial hteia- 
tme m veise, containing 10 oi 12 leaves 

The most Aolumiiious native author I have met wnth is 
Eaghunandana Gosw ami, dw'elhng at Maro in the Potna thana 
The following is an enumeiation of his w'Oiks — 

1 A commentary on the Chandomanjn'ii, a tieatise on 
l)iosod> , so flamed as to expiess the piaises of 
Kiishna 

2^ A commentaiy on Sanii Sotala, a woik on abstiaction 
lioiii the woild 

3 Sadacliaia Nnnaya a compilation fiom the laws on the 

Vaishnava iitual, containing 140 leaves oi 280 pages 
in iBose and veisc, a copy is m my possession 

4 Dhafn Djpa, a metiical explanation of Sanscnt loots 

in the oidei of the ten con 3 Ugations, containing oOO 
slokas. 

5 Aunadiha Kosha, a metiical dictionary of woiks com- 

piising the Unadi postfixes m two paits, of which 
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one contains woids having moie meanings than one, 
and the othei woids of only one meaning, 300 
slokas 

6 Ragmuava Taunt, a compilation fiom vaiious medical 

woiks on the tieatment of disease, containing 174 
leaves oi 348 pages, pait being in ^eise, extendmg 
to 6,000 slokas 

7 Anshta Nnu^mna, a desciiption of the vaiious signs oi 

symptoms of appioachmg death, a compilation m 
veise of 400 slokas, contained in 14 leaves oi 28 
pages 

8 Sarira VwuUi, a tieatise on the piogiess of gestation 

and on the seats in the human body of the vaiious 
humouis, &c , in piose and veise, compiised in 22 
leaves oi 44 pages 

9 Lekha Daipana, on lettei viitmg pimcipallv in piose, 

15 leaves oi 30 pages 

10 Dtvaita Siddhanta Dtptka, a defence of the distinction 

hetveen the human and divme spiiits in opposition 
to pantheism, contained in 71 leaves oi 142 pages 

11 Hanhaiastotia, the piaises of Vishnu and Siva, in 

nine slokas, so composed that eveij sloka has tvo 
senses, — of which one is applicable to Vishnu and 
the othei to Siva, a copy is in my possession 

12 Siva Saimadastotia, 8 slokas, containing a double 

sense, one expiessing the piaises of Siva and the 
othei some diffeient meaning 

13 A commentaiy on the piecedmg 

14 \ amahavinoda, 8 slokas, containing the piaises of 

Kiishna, wiitten in a species of alhteiation by a le- 
petition of the same sounds, a copv is m my pos- 
session 

15 A commentaiy on the piecedmg, a copy is in my pos- 

session 

16 Bhavatnipiasa, eight slokas, containing the piaises of 

Krishna, in a species of alliteration 

17 Antaslapika, foui slokas, in question and answei so 

framed that the answei to one question contains 
the answers to all the questions in the same sloka 
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18 llaclha Kmhnastoiia, eight slokas, conlainmg the 
piaises of ■Raclha and Kiishua, and so fiamed that 
they ina'^ lie lead eithei bachwaid oi fonvaid 
39 A coinmentaiv on the above, consisting of 2 leaves or 
4 pages 

20 A specimen ol Alata C'haha Bmulha, two slolcas, so 

trained that eacli sloka contains materials foi 64 slokas 
by the transposition of each letter in succession fioin 
the beginning to the end, — hist the thiity-two syl- 
lablc^ liom Icfl to light and afterwards the thiih 
two from light to left 

21 Sansaya Safani, a coinmentaiv on the Bliagavata 

Pill ana, now m progress of composition 

22 A commentary on A’ama Shatpadi, vliich contains the 

praises of Naia-^ana In Tama 

23 Stavalndainha, 76 slokas, containing the praises of 

Saiaswati, Ganga, Yamuna Nit;sananda, Chaitanya, 
Viindaiaiia, Krishna, and Kadliika 

24 Goviuihiiupctniuia, 41 slokas containing a description 

of the qualities of luishna 

2^ Kv<thvn Krh Suddhalni , 400 slokas, on the loves of 
Badha and Kiishna, piincipallv occupied with the 
period extending fiom the jealousy of Radha to her 
lecouciliation with Kii';hna 

20 Commentaiy on the abo\e, of 37 lea^es oi 74 pages 

27 Gnvinda Mahodaija 800 slokas, containing the history 

of Radha ’s eight female fnends or attendants 

28 Gnvinda Chantia 350 slokas, containing the lamenta' 

tion of Radha on account of her sepaiation from 
Krishna 

29 Bhalta Mala, 5,000 slokas, explanatory of the difieient 

forms in which Kushiia has been jiiopitious to his 
votaries, translated fiom Maivaii into Sanscrit 

30 Dnrpwna Milwa Kalanain, a defence of the doctime of 

the Vaishnavas 

31. Blialcta Ltlaimifa, a compilation from the eighteen 
Pill anas of every thing i elating to Kiishna 
32 Paiakiya Mata Khandana, an attemjit to establish that 
the milkwomen of Ynndavana with whom Krishna 
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dispoited weie his own wives, and not those of the 
inilkmeii of that place 

33 A conimentaij on Kaii Chandia’s piaise of Haia and 

Gauii (Siva and Pai\ati), consisting of 10 leaves oi 
20 pages 

34 Desika I^nnaya, a compilation on the qualifications of 

a spiiitual guide and on the tests by which one 
should he selected, a copy is in my possession 

35 A commeiitaij on Siutjadhyaya, one of the books of 

the Bhagavata Puiana on the histoiy of Eadha and 
Kiishna, consisting of 22 leaves oi 44 pages 

36 Kii'^hnavilasa, 109 slokas, on the amouis of Kiishna 

The piecedmg voiks aie wiitten in Sansciit, the fol- 
lowing chiefl.\ 111 Bengalee, vw , 

37 Rama Rasayana, the histoiy of Rama, wiitten on 889 

leaves oi 1,778 pages, containing 30,000 slokas 

38 Patra Pialasa, 8 leaves oi 16 pages, on letter wiitmg, 

the example m Sansciit and the explanation m 
Bengalee 

Earn Comala Kavibhushaiia, of the medical caste, dwelling 
at Buidwan in the Buidwan thana, has wiitten Nayanananda 
Natal a, a diania of about 300 slokas, illustiative of the life and 
actions of the late Eajah of Buidw'an, and Vadarthadarsa, a 
tieatise on giaminai, contained in about 50 leaves oi 100 pages 

Eadha Kanta Vachaspati, dwelling at Chanak m the Man- 
galkot thana, has wuitten the followung woiks, viz — Niktinjci- 
vdasa, a diama consisting of 60 leaves oi 120 pages, illustiative 
of the lo^es of Eadha and Kiishna, and wuitten in Sansciit, 
Piaciit Paisachi, Apabhiansa, IMahaiashtii, Magadhi, and 
Sauiaseni, Siaya Paucha^ata, a poem in piaise of the sun, con- 
sisting of 30 leaves oi 60 pages, and Duuja Satala, containing 
llie piaises of Buiga in a hundied slok.is 

Tlie majoiity of the toacheis haie school-houses eithei 
built at then own chaige, or at the expense of pations and 
fiiends, 01 by the subsciiptions of the most lesiiectable inhabit- 
ants ot the village wdieie the school is situated In those ins- 
tances in wEich theie is no legulai school-house, the Baiihak- 
lhana oi chandtmaiidoy of the pandit, oi of some w’^ealthy 
tiiend, answ'eis the puipose 
20— 1326B 
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In 190 Sanseiit schools theie aie 1,358 students, aveiaRintr 
7 1 to each school Of the total number 590 aie natives of 
the villages in Avhich the schools aie situated, and 768 natives 
of other villages They aie thus distnbuted in lespect of 
caste — 

Biahmans 1,296 Daivajnas 11 

Yaidyas 45 Yaishnavas 6 

The students of 105 schools receive nothing in the foim 
of piesents oi by mendicancy Those of 85 schools receive 
rupees 391, averaging rupees 4-9-7 annually to the students 
collectively of each school The following is an enumeration ot 
the studies pursued and the number of students engaged in 
each — 


Grammai 

644 

Yedanta 

3 

Lexicology 

31 

Medicine 

15 

Literature 

90 

Mythology 

43 

Ehetoric 

8 

Astrology 

7 

Law 

238 

Tantias 

2 

Logie 

277 



The follovung is the 

average 

age of the students belonging 

to each bianch of learning 

: at each of the periods formerly men- 

tioned — 




Grammar 

114 

16 2 

207 

Lexicology 

15 7 

164 

17 8 

Liter atuie 

18 6 

214 

24 9 

Ehetoiic 

23 6 

23 8 

271 

Law 

23 2 

27 5 

33 5 

-I- 

JLiOgic 

17 8 

22 2 

29 0 

Yedanta 

24 3 

313 

34 6 

Medicine 

16 2 

20 5 

24 2 

Mythology 

24 6 

27 7 

316 

Astrology 

23 4 

26 7 

30 5 

Tantras 

27 5 

32 0 

32 5 

The following works 

are lead — In grammar, 

the Daurqa- 


dasi and Bamtaikavagisj commentaiies of the Mughdhabodlia, 
and the Hai mam ami it a giammai by Mulajiva Goswami, in litei- 
atuie, the Kumar Samhltava, Magha, and Padanla Diita, m 
law, the Suddhi, Udvaha Siaddha, Ekadasi, Malamasa, and 
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Jyoftsha Tainci'i, and the liLitahsha'ia, m logic, the Jagaclisi com- 
mentai^ of Vyaiiti Panohaka, Smha Vyaqhia, AvachhedoHa- 
niuiUi, Vijapti Giahopaya, Saviantja Lcilishana, Pahsliata, 
Paiamnisa, Kcvalanwatu, and Samanya Ninilti, the Matliuu 
comraentaiv oi Taika, the Gadacihau cominentaiv of Anumiti and 
Satpiatipaksh.i, the Jaqadtsi and Gadadha'ii coinmentaues of 
Visesa V\apti, A^<^va^a, Savxaiihicluua, ,ind Het\\ahhasa, and 
tile SabduBaliijiuihd^ila, Sahtihada, M iilxhbadit, Baaddha Dlul- 
laia, P)ani(niiiabada, Ldavnii, and Kitbiimanjali , in the Vedanta, 
Banlaiabliaslnia and Pauchadasi, in medicine, Saiangadliaia 
Sanlnta, Odiautha, Vydhhijn Madhn Kosba, and Chahapam , in 
mythology, Ramayana and Bhaqavad Gita, m astiology, Jyoti- 
sha Saia, and in the Tantia, Tantia Saia 

Diatiict of South Behai 

This distiict contains 27 Sansciit schools, of which one 
village contains six, thiee villages contain two each, and fifteen 
villages contain one each The numbei of teacheis is the same 
as the numbei of schools, and then aveiage age is 43 9 yeais 
They aie all Biahmans, seventeen Sakadvipi Biahmans, foui 
Kanyakubia, foui klaitlnla, one Saiajiipaiiva, and one Sona- 
dhya 

Of the vhole body of teacheis, seven give then instiuctions 
giatiiitousl} vithout deiiving any emoluments fiom pations Of 
these, one, m consequence of the lesumption of a small endow- 
ment he had, lias withheld the pecuniaiy aid he foimeily gave 
to his pupils, and thiee lent each a small faim w^hich they 
cultivate h\ lined l.iboui The lest appeal to be dependent 
(he otliei inenibeis of then own families Tw'entv teachei-b ■ 
fuinished the following estimates ol the amount of then annual | 
ifceipts — 

Es 


1 receives a monllily allowance fiom a palion 120 

2 icceive by officiating as piiests about 85 

1 receives proceeds of an endowment 100 

1 leceives monthly allowance and proceeds of endow'ment 104 

1 receives monthly allow'ance and by public recitation 340 

2 receive in piesents of money and uncooked food 274 
1 leceives proceeds of an endowment and by officiat 

ing as a piiest 


76 
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1 receives as an initialing piiest and by public lecitations 10 
1 receives as a fninil} piiest ind by public recitations 200 


1 receives a monthly allowance, village subscriptions, 

and proceeds of an endowment 40 

1 receives a monthly allowance, piocccds of an en- 
dowment, and piescnts of uncoohed food 642 

1 lecencs in picseuts of money and uncooked food, 

and piocecds of an endowment 60 

5 icccne monthly allowanees and presents of money, 

and uncooked food 4,042 

1 icccncs as an initiating piicst, ns an ofllciating 
family piiest, as a reciter of the Puarnas, and 
in the form of occasional presents 400 


Thus 20 teacheis leceive in all about lupees 7,402, avei aging 
to each lupoos 370-1-7 pei annum The encloA\Gd lanck in ex- 
tent vaij" fioni 4l^e to a hundied and hflv bighas, and in value 
fiom one to foui lupees pei bigha 

As fai as I could asccitain, theie aie onlj^ Uvo teacheis m 
this distnct who aie known as authois Chain apani Pandit, 
dw^ellmg at Ttlxau in thana Sahibgunge, has composed the fol- 
lowing woiks in Sansciit, mz — 1 Din/ja Bninamah, a com- 
mentaiy on Sapta Sail, a sub-division of the klaikandeya 
Purana, contained in 200 leaAes oi 400 pages 2 Duiptana- 
mnlhachopctila (a slap on the face to the ignoiant), a tieatise 
on the law of inheiitance, dc , opposed to the school of Paghu- 
nandana, waitten on 150 leaves oi 300 pages 3 Saiada, a 
commentaiy on Sabdendu Sekhaia, itself a commeutaiy on the 
Siddhaiita Kaumudi, oi Panim giammai, WTitten on 200 leaves 
01 400 pages 4 iVaui Pialasila, a commentaiy on Kaustubha, 
^y.tself a commentai 3 - on the 8th Chaptei of Panini, wuitten on 
- ^'■^^01 360 pages 5 Salti Khanchla, a logical tieatise 

oir-tTO pOAAeis of woids in the foim of a commentaiy on Man- 
jusha on the same subject, wiitten on 70 leaves oi 140 jiages 
Haia Lai Pandit, a lesident of the same place, is the author 
of two w’^oiks, VIZ — 1 Sabcia Piala&a, a coinmentaij on Sab- 
deudu Sekhaia, iviitten on 500 leaA’^es oi 1,000 pages, and 2 
Paiibhasha Tatwa Pialxasa, a commentaij’^ on Pan Bhashendu 
Sekhaia, itself a commentaiy on the Siddhanta Kaumudi, 
written on 125 leaves oi 250 pages 

About half of the pandits have school-houses built at their 
own cost, or that of then pations, and the rest avail them- 
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selves of the accommodation affoided by a thieshold, an out- 
house, 01 a temple 

In 27 Sansciit schools theie aie 437 students, aveiagmg 
16 1 to each school They aie all Biahmans, and of the whole 
numbei 154 aie natives of othei villages The students do not 
acquiie any poition of then subsistence by mendicancy The 
majoiitj’^ of them aie suppoited by family-funds, and otheis 
paiticipate m the allowances of food gianted by the pations of 
the teacheis In one instance the allowance of uncooked 
ai tides of food made to the teacheis expiessly foi the benefit 
of the students was estimated at lupees 1,104 pei annum, in 
anothei at lupees 960, and in a thud at lupees 360, m the last 
mentioned case the numbei of students enjoying this aid being 
limited to fifteen The whole of these have been included m 
the piecedmg estimate of the leceipts of teacheis The follow- 
ing aie the studies puisued, and the numbei of students en- 
gaged m each — 


Giammai 

356 

Lexicology 

8 

Liteiatuie 

16 

Vedanta 

5 

Mimansa 

2 

Sankhya 

1 

iMedicme 

2 


Logic 6 

La\v 2 

Ehetoi 1C 2 

Mythology 22 

Aetiology 13 

Tank as 2 


The folloiviiig IS the aveiage <ige of the students belonging 
to each blanch of learning at each of the peiiods foimeily men- 
tioned — 


Gi ammai 

11 5 

17 3 

24 4 

Lexicology 

15 5 

19 6 

23 8 

Liteiatuie 

16 6 

18 0 

23 4 

Ehetoi 1 C 

20 0 

22 0 

24 0 

Law 

18 5 

210 

26 5 

Logic 

22 1 

241 

28 5 

Vedanta 

13 2 

13 8 

16 6 

Mimansa 

22 5 

24 5 

28 5 

Sankhya 

210 

23 0 

28 0 

Medicine 

18 0 

25 0 

29 0 

Mythology 

19 6 

219 

26 8 

Astrology 

17 0 

19 8 

201 

T'antias 

26 5 

27 5 

33 0 
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The lollowmg woilcs aic lead m ihe schools In gi annual’ 
Maliabhabliya by Patanjali, niteipieiing oi collecting Katyaya- 
na s annotations on P.unni’s lules, Sabda KauUubha by Bhattaji 
Jlikshita, consisting of scliolia on Panini, left incomplete by the 
autboi, SuldJiania Kauwudi by Jlliattaji Diksbita, a giaininai in 
which Panini’s lules aie used, lint Jiis aiiangement changed, 
Manoiama by the same authoi, containing notes on his o^vii 
woik, iSabdcndu iSolhaia by Kagoji Bliatta, a commentaiy on 
Siddhanta K.iumudi, Sabdaiaiiia by Phiii Dikslnta, a commentaiy 
on Bhattaji s notes on the iVJ.nioiama, Chandiica by Swayam- 
piakasananda, mteipieting the Paiibliash.iillia Sangiaha, a com- 
inentai3^ on the maxims of mteipietation fiom ancient giam- 
inaiians cited in the Vaiticas and Bhasli^a as lules foi intei- 
pietmg Panmi’s aplioiisms, Poiibhahbtndn Schhuia by Nagoji 
Bhatta, a biiei ex^iosition of the same maxims, VaiyaAaiana- 
bJiusliuna by Koiida Bliatta, on syntax and the philosophy of 
giammatical stiuctuie, T aiyahaiana Stddhanta Man]usha by 
Nagoji Bhatta, on the same subjects, and Saiabwati Pialaiya by 
Anubhuti Sn aiupachaiya, a giamniai founded on seven hundred 
lules 01 aphoiisms pietended to have been lecened by the authoi 
iiom the goddess Saiaswati In lexicolog}, the Amaia Kosha 
In liteiatuie Paghuvansa, Magha, Piiiva Kaishadha, and Bhara- 
viya 01 Knata Kavga In ihetoiic, Kavya PioKasa In law, 
Mitalibhaia and SaiO]a KaUha In logic, SuldJtanta Muhtavah, 
the Gadadhaii comineiitai)' of Vyopti Punch ala, the Jagadisi 
commentaiy ot I yadlulaiaiiadha} ma-vachhinabhava and the 
Bhabha-Pauchlicda In the Vedanta, Vcdunia Paiibhasha In 
Mimaiisa, AdJulaiana Mala In Sankhya, Sanlhya Tatioa 
haumudi In medicine, Saiangadhaia In mythologj'-, Han- 
vaiiba, and Sapta SaU, a chaptei of the Mailandcya Parana In 
astiology, Muhuiia Chmiaviam, Mnhvita Maitanda, Muhwta 
lialpadi uina, Lilavaii, and Biglnabodha, and m the Tan ti a, 
lSa)ada I'dala 


Distiict of Til hoot 

This distiict contains fifty-six Sansciit schools, of which one 
village contains five, foui villages contain thiee each, six villages 
contain two each, and twenty-seven villages contain one each 
The numbei of teacheis is the same, and then average age is 
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47 3 }eais They aie all Biahmans, fifty Maitliila Biahmans, 
thiee Saiajupaiiya, t\\o Kanyakubja, and one Sakadwipi 

Ot the bod} of teacheis, six aie independent of patiouage, 
and aie eithei suppoited fiom the lesouices of then onn fami- 
lies, 01 suppoit themselves by faimmg The follo\Mng aie the 
souices of income of the lemaining fifty teacheis — 


Es 

30 teacheis leceive, in the foim of piesents 1,165 

4 ,, ,, pioceeds of endowments 535 

3 ,, ,, as officiating piiests 134 

2 ,, ,, by divination 100 

1 teachei leceives annual allowance 4 

5 teacheis leceive piesents of money and pioceeds 

of endowments 297 

4 ,, leceive piesents of money and by divi- 

nation 250 

1 teachei leccives as officiating piiest and by divi- 
nation 30 


Bittv teacheis thus leceive an estimated income of lupees 
2,515, aveiagmg to each lupees 50-4-9 pei annum The piactice 
of divination is veiy common in this distiict, and it is a souice 
of income to men of learning wdiich has not come to my know- 
ledge elsewheiCfc 

None of the teacheis have distinguished themselves by 
wiitten compositions, and amongst the whole body only two are 
to be found having sepaiate school-houses foi the accommodation 
of then students, and those built at then owm cost, — in one 
instance amounting to two, and in the othei to ten, rupees 
The lest assemble then pupils in the veiandas of then own 
dwelling-houses 

In 56 Sansciit schools theie aie 214 students, aveiagmg 3 8 
to each school They aie all Biahmans, 147 of them being 
natives of the villages in wdnch the schools aie situated, and 67 
natives of othei villages The students of thiee schools leeeived 
in the foim of occasional jnesents lupees 65, wdnch aveiages to 
the students of each school collectively lupees 21-10-8 per 
annum The piactice is foi the teachei to give food only to 
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foieign studenis if he can affoid li, bui it does not affect Ins 
lepute if he cannot, and does not, give tlicin that assistance 
The niajoiity of the students deiivc tlicir chief, many then sole, 
supiioit fiom the icsouicos of tlien own families 

The following aic the studies jiuisued, and the numbei of 
students engaged in each — 


Grammai 

127 

Logic 


16 

Lexicology 

3 

Vedanta 


2 

Liteiatuie 

4 

Mythology 


1 

Law 

8 

Aetiology 


53 

The following is the 

aveiage 

age of the students belonging 

to each blanch of leaimng at each of the peiiods foimeily men- 

tioned — 





Giainmai 


90 

16 6 

24 3 

Lexicology 


20 6 

20 5 

22 6 

Liteiatuie 


20 2 

210 

25 5 

Law 


218 

25 2 

312 

Logic 


17 5 

26 2 

35 5 

Vedanta 


1'5 0 

15 0 

210 

Mythology 


20 0 

20 0 

24 0 

Astiology 


12 3 

18 4 

26 2 


The following woihs arc lead in the schools of this distiict 
—In giammai, Sabda Kaustiibha, Suldhanta Kaiimvdi, Mano- 
uivia, Sabdendu SelchaTa, Lagliii Kanmudi, GhandTica, Sul- 
dhanta Man]iisha, and Saiaswati P'lalnya In lexicology, Aviaui 
KosJia In hteiatuie, Eaghuvansa, Magha, and Knafa Kavya 
In law, Siaddha Vivcba, Vwaha Tatioa, Daya Tativa, Ahntlca 
Tativa, and Mitahsliaia In logic, the Jagadisi commentaiy 
of Suldhanta Lahshana, Savianya Lahshana, and Hciwabliasha, 
AbachJiGdolitaniudxti, the Gadadhau commentaiy of Vyaptt 
Panchaha, and Piaiyahsha Khanda, Pi amanyabada , and Vyadhi- 
haianadhaimavachlunnabliava In the Vedanta philosophy, 
the Vedanta Saia In mythology, the Bliagavata Puiana In 
aetiology, Nilaltantha Tajala, Laghu TajaKa, Vi]a Ghanta, 
Vi]a Ganita, Gialia Laghava, Siddhanta Siiomani, Siipati Pad- 
dhati, Saiva Sangraha, Swya Siddhanta, Patna Saia, Biahma 
Siddhanta, and Bala Bodha 
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SECTION VIII 

General Eemarks on the state of Sanscrit Instruction 

The pieceding section compiises the most impoitant details 
lespectmg the state of Sansciit learning in the distiicts visited, 
and a few geneial lemaiks may contiibute to a eleaiei appiehen- 
sion and estimate of them 

Fnst — Theie is not as fai as I have been able to obseive 
and judge, any mutual connection oi dependence between veina- 
culai and Sansciit schools The foimei aie not consideied pie- 
paiatoiy to the othei, noi do the lattei piofess to complete the 
couise of study which has been begun elsewheie They aie two 
sepaiate classes of institutions, each existing foi distinct classes 
of society, — the one foi the tiading and agiicultuial, and the 
othei foi the lehgious and learned classes They aie so un- 
connected, that the mstiuction in Bengali and Hindi leading and 
wilting, which is necessaiy at the commencement of a couise of 
Sansciit study, is seldom acquned in the veinaculai schools, but 
geneially undei the domestic loof, and unless undei peculiai 
ciicumstances, it is not extended to accounts, which aie deemed 
the ultimate object of veinaculai school mstiuction It has 
been alieady shown that an unusually small numbei of veina- 
culai schools is found in ceitain paits of the Beeibhoom distiict, 
which have no institutions of learning , and it now appeals that 
in the Buidvan distiict, wheie veinaculai schools compaiatively 
abound, theie also schools of learning aie most numeious On 
the othei hand, in that division of the Tiihoot distiict which 
contains the gieatest numbei of schools of Hindu learning theie 
aie no veinaculai schools at all, and in the whole distiict the 
A'^einaculai schools aie fewei, while the piopoition of schools of 
learning is gieatei than in any othei distiict It seems to fol- 
low that the piospeiity oi depiession of learning in any locality 
does not imply the piospeious oi depiessed condition of veina- 
culai mstiuction, and that the two systems of mstiuction aie 
V holly unconnected vith, and independent of, each othei_ 

Second . — Sansciit learning is, to certain extent, open to all 
classes of native society whom inclination, leisuie, and the pos- 
session of adequate means may attiact to its study, and beyond 
that limit it IS confined to Biahmans The mfeiioi castes may 
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siucly giammai and lexicology, i^oeiical and diainatic liteiatuie, 
ihetoiic, astiology, and medicine, but law, tlie Miitmgs of the 
SIX schools of philosophy, and the sacied mythological poems, 
aie the pccuhai mheiitance of the Eiahman caste This is the 
distinction lecognized m the legal and leligious economy of 
Hinduism, but piacticall} Biahmans monopolize not only a 
pait, but neail} the whole, of Sansciit learning In the two 
Behai distiicts both teaeheis and students, without a single 
exception, belong to that caste, and the exceptions in the Bengal 
distiicts aie compaiatively feiv Of the class of teaeheis m 
Mooishedabad all aie Biahmans, in Beeibhoom, of 56 teaeheis, 
one is of the medical caste, and m Buidwau, of 190, foui aie 
of the same caste It thus appeals that the only exceptions to 
the Biahmanical monopol}' of Sansciit teaching aie natne 
physicians In the class of students in Mooishedabad of 153 
theie IS only one Kayastha, in Beeibhoom, of 393 students nine 
aie of the Vaid}a oi medical caste, thiee aie Vaishnavas oi 
followeis of Chaitanya, and one is a Dai%ajna oi out-caste 
Biahman — in all 13 and in Buidwmn, of 1,358 students 45 aie 
Vaidyas, 11 Daivajnas, and six aie Vaishnaias — in all 62, the 
otheis m each case being Biahmans Compaiing Bengal and 
Behai, the foimei apjieais to have taken a step in advance of 
the lattei m communicating to some of the infeiioi castes a 
poition of the learning which it possesses, but even m Bengal 
the jnogiess in this dnection is not so gieat as might have taken 
jilace without luniung couutei to the opinions and habits of the 
people Still it is an advance, and it has been made in Bengal 
w’-heie in the depaitment of veinaculai instiuction also a coiies- 
pondmg advance has been made, and is making, by the vei} 
lowmst castes, showung that, wdiile theie is no established con- 
nection betwmen the two systems of instiuction, the same geneial 
influences aie contiibuting to the extension of both 

Thiul — ^The teaeheis and students of Sansciit schools con- 
stitute the cultivated intellect of the Hindu j^eople, and they 
command that lespect and exeit that influence wdnch cultivated 
intellect always enjojm, and which m the piesent instance they 
peculiaily enjoy fiom the ignoiance that suiiounds them, the 
geneial puiity of then peisonal chaiactei, the heieditaiy sacied- 
ness of the class to winch most of them belong, the saeiedness 
of the learning that distinguishes them, and the saeiedness of 
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tlie functions they dischaige as spnitual guides and famdv 
piiests The onlj dicuiback on the influence thej possess is llic 
geneial, not univeisal, poveity of then condition, incieased bv 
the fiequent lesumption of foimei endowments They aie, not- 
withstanding this, a highly veneiated and influential poition of 
native society, and although as a body then inteiests may be 
opposed to the spiead of knowledge, yet then impoveiished 

cncumstances would make them leadv instiuments to caiiv into 

«/ 

effect any plan that should not assail then leligious faith oi 
lequiie fiom them a saciifice of piinciple and chaiactei The 
mimbeis of this impoitant class of men in the distiict visited 
aie heie exhibited at one view — 



Moorsheda- 

bad 

Beerbhootn 

Burdwan 

South Bebar 

Tirhoot 

Teachers 

24 

i 

56 

190 

27 

27 

Students 

153 

1 

393 1 

] 

1,368 

437 

214 


Fomth — The most fa^ouiable vould piobablj not be a liigli 
estimate of the piactical utility of the diffeient blanches of 
Sansciit learning cultivated m these schools but neithei is that 
learning to be wholly despised So long as the language shall 
exist, the liteiatuie it contains wull constitute one of the most 
piecious lemams of antiquity connecting itself by links cleaily 
peiceptible, but not yet fully tiaced, with the histoiy of almost 
e\ei5 people of Western Asia and of Euiope, and so long as the 
Hindus shall exist as a distinct people, they wall deiive some of 
then most inspiimg associations and impulses fiom the gieat 
liteiai} monuments wdiich belong to then lace, and wdiich the 
inogiess oi time wall lendei moie veneiable, even when fiom the 
piogiess of impiovement they may cease to be legaided as 
sacied Ahew^ed wath lefeience to the piesent constitution and 
w'ants of native society, Sansciit liteiatuie may be considered 
eithei as sacied, piofane, oi of a mixed chaiactei The Tantia 
sciiptuies, piesciibing the iitual obseivances of Hinduism, aie 
exclusively lehgioiis Law includes not only the piesciiptions 
of lehgion, but the iiiles of inheiitance, contiact, &c , which aie 
lecogmzed by the Biitish Government and aie essential to the 
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\vorkin}4 of civil Rociofy M''ho six Davslianas, of Avlnoh T Imvo 
JoiincI loin' iaiiRlif ni iho schools, viz , I, ho Nyaya, Vodaiihi 
Miinansii, and Sanhhya, coniain oxposiinons nol. only oi ihcolo 
pioal (locfnno and ril.nal ohsorviinci', hni sysionm of iihilosopliy 
oil lopic, on spnil/ and niaM.oi, and on inoval and legal nhhgal.ion 
'Jdio mythological ]ioonis, (.ho Mahahhaial.a and iho Bhagaval. 
Pnrana, M'hioh aio generally road, coni.ain a sysl.em of mel.apliv 
Hical jihilosojiliy, disipnsii.ions on jiohi.ical inoiald.y, and probably 
ronmanl.s ol (rno Insl.oiy mixed iij) wd.h l.ho lahles ol hoioos and 
of gods Asl.iology would ho more conocily denonnnaiod aritb 
mology, lor il is I.Ik' science ol compni'id.ion in (.he w'idcR() sense, 
and ombracos nol. only divinal.ion and (.ho cas(.ing ol na(.ivil.ics by 
Iho sitiiat.ion and aspocl. of (he s(ais, hnl. also malhemal.ical and 
HSl.rononncal science The nal.ivo modieal wodangs may bo 
wmrlihy of mnch, hnl nol. of all, (.he conl.empl. w’dli wdncli (.lie 
nal.ivo medical piolossion is K'gaided by Binopcnins a(. (ihe [iie 
senli day, fot l.o calm obsorvoi (.he very sipaemacy of (.bon 
ani.horil.y, wdnch is so nl)solnl.o and nndispnl.ed as (,o liavo 
ro])ioMsod all mdojiondonl. niqnny, ohsoi val.ion, and exporimcnl., 
would seem (.o iiiqily no mconsidei ahU' dogioo of inord. in (.lie 
w’oiK.s (.0 wdiich such an mllnonco has been so long conceded 
l<’nially, (lui woiUs on giamniar, goiunal hloialnie, and ihcloncnl 
com])osil.ion, will bo valued ns long as (.ho ))hiloso])hy of langnago 
shall ho slnda'd, or I.Ik' Hanscril. langnago il.solf omplnyod as an 
msl.i iinionli loi (ho expiossion of (.lionghl. and sonl.imenl. 'Phoso, 
and (.ho i*olla(.oial branches of leainmg < oiisl.il.nl.o (.ho nal.ional 
hl.oial.nio i)l (In' ilindiis, — a hl.oial.ino wdnch needs nol. (.0 be 
croal.od, bid. w hudi may bo improved bv (.he (.lansfnsion inio d. 
of (.hose discoveries m ar(., m science, and 111 philosophy, l.hai 
disl.mgiiish l'hno])o, and (.hid. wnll hcl]) (.0 awaken (.ho native mind 
liom (he shup) o( contmios 

h^ijlli — -'('ho mdivo mind ol (he presi'id. day, all.hongh d. is 
asleeiw is no(. dead 1(. has a dreamy sort of OMsI.oneo m sopniat- 
ing, comlnnmg, and re-casting m vaiions forms, the fahlos and 
specnlal.ioiis of ]nis(. ages M’he amonni. of anl.horslnp showm to 
oxis(, m (.ho ddf(M’ent disl.iicis is a moasine of (.ho mtolloetnal 
aid.ivd.y wdnch, how'ovei now^ imsdiroctod, might bo omjdoyod 
toi iisidiil pill poses 'Pho same men who Inue w'asted, and aio 
sl.ill w'asl.ing, l.hoir learning and (.hen ])ow'ors m w'oaving com- 
plicat.ed alld.eral.ions, lecomponnding absurd and MCions fictions, 
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and levolving in peipetual ciicles of metaphysical absti actions, 
nevei ending still beginning, have piofessed to me then leadiness 
to engage in any soit of hteiaiy composition that vould obtain 
the pationage of Government It is true that they do not pos- 
sess the knowledge which we desne should be communicated to 
then countiymen, but wheie the desne to bestow mfoimation 
exists on oui pait, and the desne to leceive it on theiis, all intei- 
mediate obstacles will speedily disappeai Instead of legaiding 
them as indocile, inti actable, oi bigoted in matteis not connect- 
ed with lehgion, I have often been suipiised at the facility vith 
which minds undei the influence of habits of thought so diffeient 
fiom my own have leceived and appieciated the ideas vhich I 
have suggested Noi is it authois only who might be employed 
in piomoting the cause of public mstiuction, it is piobable that 
the whole body of the learned, both teacheis and students, 
might be made to lend then Milling aid tovaids the same object 

SECTION IX 

Persian and Arabic Schools 

The class of institutions next in impoitance to veinaculai 
and Sanscrit schools consists of those m vdiich the Peisian and 
Arabic languages and the learning they contain aie taught 
Persian and Arabic schools aie so mtimatelv connected that thev 
aie legal ded here as one class 

City and District of Mooishedabad 

In 20 thanas of this distiict theie are 17 Peisian and 2 
Arabic schools, but it is to be undeistood m this and in smiilai 
cases that Persian is taught in the Aiabic schools also, and that 
sometimes an Arabic is distinguishable fiom a Persian school 
only by the ciicuinstance that one oi tivo of the pupils have 
begun the stud}' of one of the earliest and easiest w^oiks on the 
grammar ot the Aiabic language 

One village contains tvm Persian schools, and the lemaining 
seventeen, Persian and Aiabic, are contained m the same numbei 
of villages 01 mohallas 

There are nineteen teacheis, all Musalmans, vhosc avciage 
age IS 36 5 }eais. 
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The following aie the modes and amount of the remuneia- 
tion given to the teacheis — 

Es As P 


6 teacheis lecene monthly wages 

68 

0 

0 

1 teachei lecenes fees and uncooked food 

3 

8 

0 

3 teacheis 

leeeive fees and subsistence-money 17 

8 

0 

1 teachei lecenes monthly wages and annual 





piesents 

4 

2 

8 

1 

,, monthly wages and annual 





allow ance 

7 

2 

8 

3 teachers 

lecene monthly wages and per- 





quisites 

38 

0 

0 

2 

,, fees, subsistence-money, 





and annual piesents 

21 

2 

8 

1 teachei 

leceives fees, subsistence-money. 





and uncooked food 

0 

0 

8 

1 „ 

,, fees, subsistence-mone 3 % 





weekly and annual 





piesents 

4 

3 

2 


ivTineteen teachers thus leceive in all lupees 168-11-10, which 
aveiages to each lupees 8-14-1 pei month Theie are no teach- 
eis who gne all then mstiuctions gratuitously, but in seveial 
of the schools (heie aie some scholais vho aie taught without 
making aii\ poMiient to the teacheis Those teacheis who 
leceue montliK wave'; oi fixed ‘^alaiies aie geneialK dependent 
on the head oi heads of one family , and of such famihes five are 
Hmdu, whose allowances to the teacheis aie considerably m 
excess of the above aveiage In one of the Aiabic schools ms- 
tiuction is given giatuitously to all the scholais, and the teacher 
leceives his lemuneiation fiom Munshi Shaiaf Khan The insti- 
tution has existed long, and has descended to the care of the 
jMunshi its chief pation 

Fifteen of the schools have no othei accommodations as 
school-houses than aie aSoided by the baithak-khanas and 
gai den-houses of the pimcipal suppoiteis Of the remaimng 
two one, a Peisian school, has a school-house built bv a les- 
pectable Hindu inhabitant at a cost of 40 i upees , and the othei , 
an Aiabic school, has a school-house biult by the ]\Iusalman 
pations at a cost of about 400 i upees The lattei is a buck 
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bmlding, and is used also as a dwelling-house by the maulavi and 
some of the scholais 

In 19 schools theie aie 109 scholais, avei aging 5 7 to each 
school Of the total numbei 102 aie engaged in the study of 
Peisian, and 7 in that of Aiabic Of the Peisian scholais 61 
aie Hindus and 41 Musalmans, and of the Aiabic scholais one 
IS a Hindu ot ilie Biabmaii casie and six aie Musalmans The 
following aie the castes of the Peisian scholais who aie Hindu'^ 
iiiid llic nuiiibei ol each — 

Biahman 27 Kaivaifca 4 Napit 1 

Kayastha 15 Aguii 4 Mali 1 

Kuimi 6 Suvainabanik 2 Sutai 1 

The following aie the aveiage ages of the Peisian and Aiabic 
scholais at the thiee peiiods foimeily mentioned, viz , the age 
of admission to school, the age at the time the schools weie 
visited, and the estimated age of leaving school — 

Persian scholais 9 5 13 5 20 8 

Aiabic scholais 11 0 17 4 21 1 

The following woiks compiise the couise of Pei Man leading 
VIZ , the Pandnameh, Gulistan, Bostan, Payindeh Beg, eni- 
biacing foims of epistolaiy coiiespondence , Inhsa-i-Matlub 
containing foims of coiiespondence and contiact, Joseph and 
Zuleddia, the histoiy of Joseph, Asafi consisting of odes, 
Becaiidai Nameh, poetical lnstol^ of Alexandei the Gieat, 
Bahai-i-Danish, tales, and Allami, consisting of the coiiespond- 
ence of Shah Akbar, Abulfazl, &c , &c About one-half of the 
Peisian teacheis limit then instiuctions to the Bostan and 
Gulistan, and the othei vorks aie moie oi less taught bv the 
lemaming numbei 

The only woiks lead by the Aiabic students aie giamma- 
tical, VIZ , Mizan, Tasiif, and Zubda on the inflections, and 
Shaih-i-Miat Amil on the syntax of the Aiabic language 

Distiict of Beeibhoom 

This distiict contains 71 Peisian and 2 Aiabic schools , of 
V hich two villages contain foui each, two contain thiee each 
thiee contain two each, and fifty-thiee contain one each 
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The number of teacheis is the same as the numbei of 
schools Of the teacheis of the Peisian schools, sixty-six aie 
IMusalmaus and five Hindus, and of the lattei thiee aie Brah- 
mans, one IS a Ka^astha, and one a Dai\a]na The teacheis of 
the Aiabic schools aie ]\rusalmans The aveiage age of all the 
teacheis is 36 3 jeais 

Six Peisian teacheis and one Aiabic teachei instiuct gia- 
tmtouslv The following aie the modes and lates of lemunera- 
tion of the lemammg numheis — 

Es As p 

1 Arabic teacher recenes montlilv ■wages 7 0 0 

2 Persian teachers lecene montlih -wages 15 0 0 

23 , M , tees 135 4 0 

3 ,, ,, , montlilv -wages and perquisites 21 12 0 

37 ,, , „ fees and perquisites 232 4 6 

Thus 66 paid teacheis lecene in all uipees 411-4-6, averag- 
ing to each iiipees 6-6-1 pei month Of the unpaid teacheis, 
one not onh mstiucts giatuitouslv but also gives lus scholais 
food and occasioiialh clothes thiee suppoit themsehes bv faim- 
ing of whom two aie in possession of lakhia] laud, and of these 

one is a letiied daiogha a fifth gains his livelihood as a mulla 

a sixth mstiucts giatuitoush fiom religious motives and the 
object of the seventh was to keep in lecollection his foimer 
acquuemeuts Of the paid teacheis, a few onlv aie dejiendeut 
upon individual patious and those pations are both Hindus and 
]\Iusalmans seveial of the ‘^cholai^^ of these salaiied teachers 
leceive gratuitous mstiuction 

There are m all ten school-houses of which one was built at 
the exjiense of the teachei two bv the subscriptions of the 
parents and seven bv private individuals either from general 
motives of benevolence oi with a view to the advantage of their 
own children One teachei mstiucts his scholars from house to 
house and the lemamdei find accommodation for then scholars 
in kaclihaiis mosques and especiallv baithak-khanas 

In 73 schools there aie 490 scholars, averaging 6 7 to each 
school The numbei of Persian students is 485 and of Aiabic 5 
Of the Persian students 240 are l\Iusalmans and 245 Hindus, and 
the Aiabic students are all IMusalmans The aveiage age of the 
Persian scholars at the time the schools were visited was 13 5 
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building, and is used also as a dwelling-liouse by the maulavi and 
some of the scbolais 

In 19 schools there aie 109 scholars, aveiagmg 5 7 to each 
school Of the total numbei 102 are engaged in the study of 
Pei Sian, and 7 in that of Aiabic Of the Peisian scbolais 61 
aie Hindus and 41 Musalnians, and of the Aiabic scbolais one 
IS a Hindu of llie Biahinan caste and six aic Musalnians The 
following aie the castes of the Peisian scbolais who are Hindus 
and the iiuiubei of e.ich — 

Biahnian 27 Kaivaita 4 Napit 1 

Kayastha In Aguii 4 Mali 1 

Kuimi 6 Suvainabanik 2 Sutai 1 

The following aie the average ages of the Peisian and Aiabic 
scholais at the thiee peiiods foimeily mentioned, viz , the age 
of admission to school, the age at the time the schools weie 
visited, and the estimated age of leaving school — 

Persian scbolais 9 5 13 5 20 8 

Aiabic scholais 11 0 17 4 21 1 

The following voiks compiise the couise of Peisian leading 
VIZ , the Pandnameh, Gulistan, Bostan, Payindeh Beg, em- 
biacing foims of epistolaiy coriespondence , Inhsa-i-Matlub, 
containing foims of coiiespondence and contiact, Joseph and 
Zuleikha, the history of Joseph, Asafi consisting of odes, 
Secandai Nameh, poetical histoiv of Alexandei the Gieat, 
Bahai-i-Danish, tales, and Allami, consisting of the coiiespond- 
ence of Shah Akbar, Abulfazl, &c , &c About one-half of the 
Persian teacheis limit then msti notions to the Bostan and 
Gulistan, and the othei woiks aie moie oi less taught bv the 
lemaining numbei 

The only woiks lead by the Aiabic students aie giamma- 
tical, VIZ , Mizan, Tasiif, and Zubda on the inflections, and 
Shaih-i-Miat Amil on the syntax of the Aiabic language 

Distiict of Beeibhoom 

This distiict contains 71 Peisian and 2 Ai 
vhich tvo villages contain foui each, tvo C( 
thiee contain two eaeh ” thiee cont 
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Twenty-two teacheis instinct giatuitously, and of that num- 
bci SIX also suppoit and clotlic tlic wliole oi a pait of then 
s liolais 1 have not found any instance in winch Hindu stu- 
dents lccel^e fiom <i J\rusilnian teaclici oi pation anything 
l)e^ond gialnitous instiuction Thus in one instance a inaulavi 
giatmloush insliucls seven Hindu scholais, but in addition to 
giatuilous instiuction he gncs also food and clothing to ele\en 
A'lusalinan students, in anotliei, a niaulavi giatuitously instiuets 
Ino Hindu and six Musahnnn students, <ind he gives also food and 
clothing to five otliei Musalnian students, and in a thud case, 
a inaulavi has thnteen Musalman students, all of whom he both 
instincts and suppoits The lule appeals to be that those stu 
dents, whethei Hindus oi Musalmans, nlio aie natives of the 
v'llage in vhich the school is situated, leceive giatuitous instiuc 
tion onh , vhile those jMusalman students who aie natives of 
othei villages, and ha\e come fiom a distance foi the sake of 
instiuction, loceive also food and clothing On the othei hand, 
wdien a Hindu is the pation, as in the case of the Ea]ah of 
Buidwan, wdio suppoits two Peisian schools, Musalman and 
Hindu scholais en]ov equal ad\antagcs, although the numbei of 
the toimei is less Tims in one of the Rajah’s schools 13 Hindus 
and 2 Musalmans, and in the othei 13 Hindus and 1 Musalman 
leceive instiuction and food foi foui yeais, aftei which thej may 
continue to stud^ but without lecening food Some of the 
pations and giatuitous teacheis aic men of gieat wealth oi high 
chaiacter and othei s without possessing eithei of these, aie 
holdeis ot land b^ the tenuie of Ai/dui which was appaienth 
legaided in seveial instances as lu^ohlng an obligation to gne 
giatuitous instiuction This is moie appaient in one case fiom 
the fact that the holdei of the land, aftei long neglecting thw 
obligation, lateh sent thiee oi foui scholais to the neighbourina 
schools whom he suppoits at his own expense The lemunein- 
tion of the paid teacheis is as follows — 


Es As P 

11 teachers leceive monthly wages 156 0 0 

14 ,, ,, fees 70 8 0 

1 teacher receives only his daily food 2 0 0 

10 teacheis leceive monthh wages and uncooked food 61 11 0 

1 teacher receives monthlv w'ages and subsistence money 25 0 0 

1 teachers leceiye fees and uncooked food i 451 3 0 
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Es As P 

2 tcacheis lecei^e monthly -nages and annual presents 11 0 0 

6 ,, ,, fees and annual presents 26 3 0 

1 teacher recerves rreekly and annual presents 2 14 0 

11 teachers recerve fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 67 4 0 

Thus 86 paid teacheis receive in all lupees 573-11, averaging 
to each rupees 6-10-8 per month 

Out-houses, baithak-lcharras, chandi-mandaps, and kachhaiis 
are emploved as school-houses here as elsewhere, the place occu- 
pied generally belonging to the principal supporter of the school, 
and sometimes to the teacher hrmself In one instance, one of 
the scholars in a Persian school, in payment of the instruction he 
receives, supplies the teacher with a school-house rent-free Of 
the Persian schools, about a dozen have school-houses expressly 
built for that purpose, and varying in the estimated cost of 
erection from six rupees to two hundred Three of the Arabic 
schools have buildings estimated to have cost )0, 200 and 250 
rupees lespectivelv Another has a school-house with a dwel- 
ling-house attached, in the upper -storey of vlrich the teacher lives, 
vhile the scholars are lodged below Two of them have large 
endovmeuts, with buildings estimated to cost, in one instance 
15,000, and in the othei 50,000, rupees Each endowment is 
applied to the support not onp of a school, but of a hosprtal, a 
mosque, and a sacred relic 

In 104 schools there are 971 scholars, averaging 9 3 to each 
school Of the total number 17 aie engaged rn the formal read- 
ing of the Koian, 899 in the perusal of Persian woiks, and '55 in 
the study of Arabic learning All the Koian-ieaders are Musal- 
mans , of the Persian scholars, 451 are Musalmans and 448 are 
Hindus, and of the Arabic students, 51 are Musalmans and 4 
are Hindus Of the four Hindu students of Arabic, two are of 
the Aguii caste, one is a Kayastha and one a Tell The follow- 
ing are the castes and numbers of the 448 Hindus who are 
Persian scholais — 

Kayastha 172 Gandhabamk 2 

Brahman 153 Kumar 2 

Sadgop 50 Swarnakai 2 

Aguii 42 Rajput 1 

Suvarnabanik 8 Teli 1 

Yaidya , 4 Napit . 1 
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Chhatii 

3 Tanti 


1 

Sunn 

Kaivrrta 

3 Zifa VI a 

2 


1 

The follocnng aie 
three peiiods foimeih 

the average ages of the 
mentioned — 

scliolais 

Cit the 

Koian leaders 

87 

104 

lS-2 

Persian scholais 

10 03 

15-6 

26 5 

Aiabic students 

16 3 

212 

251 

The following woil 

ts m addition to some 

mentioned imder 


the pieceding heeds aie lead m the schools of thi'? district — 

111 Persian Tts TaUiti a spelling-book Farsi aaincl’ or Smb 
Dhoka a voeabulaiv IiiSha-i-Hcrlcrn forms of correspondence 

Da mail tianslation from Sanscrit of a love-story the poems 
oi C'j/f oj Hafiz oi Ti'ahshoTi of Ghaiu of Bad r and of 
the last mcludmg both the Tahfiif-nl-IraJiin and Kasam-i- 
Ehaham, TTaqaia Xyavtaf Khan AJi an account of the campaigns 
of Amungzebe Hadilar-ithBalaghat a grammar of rhetoric 
Siiah Xamch Fiidusi s national poem and Knhiiaf-i-Khosro th: 
tvoiks of Khosro 

In Aiabic Saraf Mir and Hidaiiaf-tis-Sart on the etvmologi 
of the Arabic Miaf Amil Jitnimul Taratna Hidai/af-nr-2\aht 
Misba Zaua Kafia and Sharli-i-^fulla on svntav Zavra being c. 
commentary on iMisba and Shar-i-2Iulla on Kafia Hizcn-i- 
ifanfih TaJiZib Hir Zahid Kiiibt Mir and Malla JaJal on logic 
Katbi and 2Iulla Jalal being commentaries on !Mu Zahid ano 
Mr a glossaiv to Kuibi SharJi-'-Tf'azaia on the ciieumstantia]<= 
of Islam as the ceiemouies ot leligion and the law of inheritance 
ui ttlanaar on the tiindamentals of Islam as the umty of Gcd 
and the mission of iMahomed Siraiii/a compendium ot !Maho- 
medan law Hidai/a on the law of mheiitance, Miscaf-vl-Misabih 
on ^lahomedan observances Shains-i-Bazigha and Sadra 
tieatises on natuial philosophv Sbarh-t-Chaahinani a tieatise o’= 
astionomv accoidins to the Ptolemaic system and Tauu. Talbi 
and Faiaoii tieatises on metaphvsics 

Di^^tiict of South Behar 

This distiict contains 291 schools, of which 279 are PersTii 
and 12 Aiabie 
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One toiin contains nineteen, anothei eleven, a thud seven, 
a fouith SIX, and a fifth five schools Five villages contain thiee 
each, twenty-ioui, tvo each, and a bundled and eighty, one 
each 

The numbei of teacheis is the same as the numbei of schools, 
and then aveiage age is 34 2 yeais 

One of the Persian teacheis is a Hindu of the wiitei-caste, 
and all the othei teacheis, both Peisian and Aiabic, aie Musal- 
mans 

Two of the teacheis instinct gratuitously, and two others 
give both food and instruction to then pupils The remaining 
teachers aie lemuneiated as follows — 


] teachei receives monthly wages and clothes and food foi himself 
and scholais 

1 ,, ,, monthly vages, food foi himself and scholais, 

and the proceeds of an endowment of land 

2 teacheis leceive monthly wages 


2 

5 

14 

2 

22 

2 

3 

10 

6 


fees 


,, ,, monthly vages and uncooked food 

,, ,, fees and uncooked food 

, , , , monthly wages and subsistence money 

,, ,, fees and subsistence money 

,, , fees and weekly presents 

,, ,, monthly wages and annual presents 

,, ,, fees and annual piesents 

,, ,, monthly vages, uncooked food, and annual 

presents 

o7 ,, ,, fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 

29 ,, ,, monthly vages, subsistence money, and annual 

presents 

95 ,, ,, fees, subsistence money, and annual presents 

i teachei receives ,, ,, and weekly presents 

1 ,, ,, monthly vages, weekly presents, and annual 

presents 

1 ,, ,, fees, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 

annual piesents 

10 teacheis leceive monthly wages, subsistence money, weekly 
piesents, and annual presents 

22 ,, ,, fees, subsistence money, weekly piesents, and 

annual presents 

1 teachei leceives fees, uncooked food, subsistence-money, weekly 
piesents, and annual piesents 


Es As P 

46 8 0 

165 5 4 
3 0 0 

7 7 0 
16 8 0 
49 6 0 

8 8 0 
75 11 0 

8 10 0 
5 10 9 
27 3 9 

80 16 3 
243 11 3 

101 8 9 
454 7 3 
7 0 0 

3 2 3 

4 6 0 

47 5 0 
110 8 0 

5 6 9 


Thus 287 teacheis receive in all rupees 1,472-3-7, averaging 
to each lupees 5-2 pei month 

There is another source of gam to the teachers of Persian 
schools 111 this distiict called Shuiuati, or a payment made by 
every scholar at the commencement of a new book This is so 
uiiceitam that it cannot strictly be regarded either as a monthly 
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01 an annual gam In 579 instances in which I ascei tamed that 
this jiayinent had been made, the total amount was lupees 
138-9-6, nlnch aveiages onl}^ thiee annas and about ten pies in 
each case, and as it is seldom that a school-book is changed 
oftenei than once a yeai, and the aveiage numbei of scholais to 
each school is about five, this will give each teachei an additional 
sum of lupee 1-3-2 pei annum, oi about an anna and a half 
monthly 

Ihvo maulavis m this distiict aie highly distinguished for 
learning, and they aie both authors 

Maulavi Gholam Hossem, dwellmg at Sahebgunge in the 
thana of that name, has wiitten m Peisian a compilation called 
J am-i-Bahadui Kliani, fiom vaiious Aiabic woiks on aiithmetie, 
geometiy, astionomy, and the natuial sciences, with additions of 
his own This woik has been punted, and contains 720 pages 
He IS non engaged m the piepaiation of astionomical tables to 
be entitled Zi] Baliadui Khani The names of both woiks aie 
intended as a compliment to his pation Bahadui Khan one of 
the sons of Mitiajit Singh, the E.a 3 ah of Tikaii 

Maulavi Mohnuddm, dwellmg at Eiki m the thana of 
Jehanabad, has composed m Peisian Shaili-i-Abdtil Rasul, a 
commentaiy on the wmik of Abdul Pasul on Aiabic syntax, con- 
sisting of 288 jjages m manusciipt, and Jcnvab Ghabbts M^lsa^1, 
a tieatise on Mahomedan obseivances, containing 12 pages, also 
m manusciipt In Aiabic he has wuitten Mapnua Taqm Mantiq 
Am am, explanatoiy of Majmua, a woik on logic, and consisting 
of 32 pages m manusciipt 

Eajah Mitiajit Singh also put into my hands a pamphlet on 
the agricultuie of the district, written m Persian and printed, of 
which he stated himself to be the author On examination ] 
have found it to be the same m substance as the Short Essay 
on Husbandly translated by Mr Lewis Dacosta and ajrpended to 
his translation of the Dewmn Pusund 

There are only two Persian and two Arabic schools that have 
appiopiiate buildings oi school -houses, the jruinls of the leinain- 
mg schools finding or making accommodations for themselves, 
chiefly m the thresholds or verandas of the private dw’^elhng- 
houses occupied b} the patrons or teachers 

In 291 schools there are 1,486 scholars, averaging 5 1 to each 
school There are 1,424 Persian scholars and 62 Arabic students 
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0± the Aiabic students two aie Hindus of the wiitei -caste and 
sixty aie Musalmans, and of the Peisian scholais 865 aie Hindus 
and 559 aie Musalmans The following aie the sub-divisions of 
the Hindus Mho aie Peisian scholais — 


Kayastha 

711 

Mahuii 

3 

klagadha 

55 

Yaishnava 

2 

Rajput 

30 

Sunil 

2 

Ivshatii} a 

13 

Kamai 

1 

Biahman 

11 

Luniai 

1 

Gandhabanik 

11 

Napit 

1 

Kaiii 

90 

Kill nil 

1 

Teh 

4 

Mayia 

1 

Sm ainakai 

4 

Aguii 

1 

Bundela 

3 




Of the total numbei of Hindu scholais eight Meie absent and of 
the Musalman scholais thiee weie absent at the time the schools 
Meie visited, the lemaimng numbei of each class being piesent 
The aveiage ages of the Peisian and Aiabic scholais at the thiee 


peiiods toimeily mentioned aie 

as follows 

— 


Peisian scholais 

78 

11 1 

215 

Aiabic students 

12 3 

16 0 

24 2 

The folloMiug woiks weie 

found in 

use in 

the Peisian 


schools — Mamaqima, an elemental} Moik, Ntsah-us-Subyan, a 
\ocabulai} , Sawal Jaicab, dialogues, Bhayaioan Das, a giammai, 
Insha-i-Madho Bam, Insha-i-Mu&'allas, MnlJitasai-ul-Ibaiat, 
Inslia-i-Kiliind, Mufid-ul-lnslia, Insha-i-Mtniid, InsJia-i-Biahman, 
and Minadi-i-Hasd, foims of coiiespondence, Alqab Naineh, on 
modes of addiess, the poems of Hilali and Kahm, Zahiiu, an 
account of one of the kings of the Deccan, KusliaiS'h Nameh and 
Kisseh Sultan, tales, Navi-i-Haq, names and attiibutes of God, 
Gouhai-i-Miuad, on the doctimes of Islam, Knanus Saadin, a 
poem b} Khosio and Mizan-ai-Ttb and 'hba-i-AKbei , on 
medicine 

In the Aiabic schools the folloMing text-books veie employ- 
ed — Faiiil Akben, on inflection, Nahv-i-Mii and Zaun, on 
syntax, SJiaih-i-Tahzib, commentaiy on Tahzib, a tieatise on 
logic, Mukhtasai -id-Mani, a tieatise on ihetoiic, Maibadi, on 
iiatuial jihilosoph} , the elements of Euclid, Shaih-i-Tazhna, on 
astiononi} , ShaTajiya, on the hm of mheiitauce, Dan on the 
doctinies of Islam, and Abnijasti, astionomy of Ptolemy. 
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Distiict of Til hoot 


Tins clistnct coiilams 238 schools, of ^hich 234 aie Peisuui 
and 4 Aiabic 

Of these one to^^n coutams tweut} -seven auothei twehe, 
and a thud ele^en Tvo villages contain foui each, si\ tliice 
each, h\ent} -thiee tno each, and one hundied and sixteen one 
each 

The numbei of Peisian teacheis is the same as the luunbei 
of i^eisian schools The numbei of Aiabic teacheis is six, one 
of the Aiabic schools having thiee teacheis The aveiage age of 
all the teacheis is 33 9 yeais 

One of the Peisian teachers is a Hindu of the wiitei -caste, 
and all the othei teacheis, both of Peisian and Aiabic schools, 
aie Musalmans 

One teachei instiucts giatuitously, and five teacheis gnc 
gratuitous instiuction to all then scholais, and food to ivent\- 
tvo of them The otheis aie lemuneiated as follows — 


1 leather gnes subsistenue uionej to 14 scholais and recen-es 
monthly viages fiom a patron 
11 teatheis letene monthly "nages 
1 teachei lecencs fees 
4 teachers recene subsistence monej 

14 ,, , month h -wages and subsistence-money 

, fees and subsistence mone> 

1 monthh wages and annual piesenfs 

4 ,, fees and annual presents 

1 teachei leceues fees imcooted food, and annual piesents 

2 teacheis recene monthh wages, subsistence monec and -weeklj 

presents 

f4 ,, , monthly -wages, subsistence mone\ , and annual 

presents 

37 , ,, fees, subsistence monej , and annual presents 

3 , fees, subsistence monej , and -week!} piesents 

1 teacher lecenes fees and weelclj and annual piesenfs 

3 teacheis letene monthh -wages, subsistence money, uncooked 
food, and onninl presents 

34 , ,, monthh -wages, subsistence monec , and weekh 

and annual presents 

'! .. fees, subsistence mone\ , and -weekl} and annual 

presents 


hs As P 

8 5 3 
27 2 0 

16 0 
7 8 0 
42 4 0 
11 14 0 
17 3 6 
19 6 9 
5 3 3 

3 12 0 

221 9 9 
95 8 3 
11 12 0 

4 4 9 

9 11 0 
183 14 3 

31 8 9 


Thus 234 teaclicis leccl^c in all lupees 702-5-6 aveiaging lo each 
about lupees thiee jici month In 237 instances, vlnch vere 
mdniduallj ascei tamed, the sura of luiiees 84 13 was leccncd 
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by the teacheis as Slnnuaii, which, giving t\\o scholais and a 
half to each school and a ^Gal to each school-book, makes an 
aveiage addition of one anna and two pic to the monthlv income 
of each teachei 

Mahomed Iinnn Shah and IBalnain Shah two of the thiec 
teacheis of an Aiabic school at Daibhanqa , m the thana of that 
name, possess consicloiablo piopeity pcisomil oi endow^ed, and 
aie men of high chaiactei, gieat intelligence, and extensive 
leaining The\ aie biotheis and aie both authois 

MaukiM IMahoined Imam Shah, tlie eldei biothci, has 
wntten in Peisiaii Shoili-i-hhohjsai-ul-Ilibah , ,i conimentaiy of 
G40 pages on KhoIa';at-iil-Hisab, a tieatise on aiithmetic, and 
Dana-o-Jaditat-i-Najiuii a pamphlet of 8 pages on astiononw 
In Aiabic he has wntten Hashija Shmh-i-SuUain, notes extend- 
ing to 2-10 pages on Haiiiiduli.'h s ( oininentai \ on Snllani, a 
woik on logic, SJiaili-i-Kai>i(hh ImaJi, a commentaiy of 34 pages 
on Ivasideh Amah, a woik on the doctiincs of lehgion, Rtsalch 
Rafaa ^ adorn, a pamphlet of 30 pages on the sayings of 
Mahomed, MahahibbcJi liuainufo, iiii‘'Cellaneoii<^ essaxs extending 
to 160 pages Duiai-t-Mohaminadi, a ticalisc of 40 pages on 
theologx , and Sna]-id-KaJab, a tiact of 18 pages on Sufeeism 

INIaulaxi Bahiani Shah, the \oungei biothei, has wntten in 
Peisian Risalch Tanzili-vl-Bjiian, a pamphlet of 48 pages on the 
doctiines of Islam and D«i Hi-id-/s/a?n one of 44 pages on the 
law of inheiitancc In Aiabic he has wntten Rtsalch Rain/ul 
Htdaijai, a tiact of 8 pages on the dootnnes of Islam, and Ri^alch 
Ashaai-td-Mah]nb, anothei of the same size on the laxv of 
mheiitance 

Theie aie iii all txventj -thi ee school-houses, ax ei aging in 
the estimated cost of election fiom twelxc annas to a hundied 
lupees Those schools that haxc no school -houses aie accommo- 
dated in mosques, iinainbaiahs, dxx elhng-houses, xeiandas, 
kachhaiis, and out-houses belonging to the pations oi teacheis 

In 238 schools there aio '598 scholais, ax'eiaging 2 5 to each 
school All w’^eie piesent at the time the diffeient schools xvere 
xisited Of the xvhole numbci, 560 aie Persian scholais and 29 
Aiabic students Of the Aiabic students, txxo nie Hindus of 
wlioiii one is a Bniliiuiin and the otliei a Kaxnstha, and the 
leniainnig tw enty-sexeii aic Musalmaiis Of the Pcisian scholais, 
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126 aie Musalmans and 443 Hindus, and the sub-divisions oi the 


latter are as follows — 

Kayastha 

349 

Bainawai 

4 

Bi ahin.m 

30 

Knlal 

4 

Raiput 

22 

Swainakar 

1 

Magadha 

20 

Goal a 

1 

Kshatirya 

6 

Gaiidhabanik 

1 

Aguir 

5 




The average ages of the Peisian and Aiabic scholais at the 
llnee peiiods loimeily mentioned are as follows — 

Peisian scholais 6 8 10 8 19 3 

Aiabic students 321 17 5 25 4 

The following works weie found in use in the Persian and 
^\ia'ne schools, exclusive oi others jiieviously mentioned 

In the Persian schools, Mahmud Nameli, an eleinentary 
work, Khushlial-us-Suhyan, a vocabulary, Nisab-t-Musallab, a 
dictionary, Mahmf-vl-Haiuj, Jaioahii-ui-Tailcib, and DaUw-uh 
Miibtadi, on giammai , Mufid-ul-lnsha, Fd/. Bahsh, MubauL 
Ncmeh, and AmanuUah liossein, forms of correspondence, the 
iroems of Fahmi, and linqaat-i-Abulfazl, the letters of Abulfazl 
In the Arabic schools, Mii Zahid Bisaleh, on logic, Ahaidch 
Nisji, on the doctrines of Islam, Kana-ud-Dulaih, on the sayings 
oi Mohammad, and Kalamullah Mapd, the sacred word of God 
(the Horan) 

SECTION X 

General Ebmarks on the State of Persian and Arabic 

Instruction 

Fust — The Hindustani or Urdu is the current spoken lan- 
guage of the educated Musalmans of Bengal and Behai, and it is 
a remarkable feature in the constitution of Mohaminadan society 
m these provinces, and I infer throughout India that the veina- 
culai language of that class is never emjjloyed in the schools as 
the medium oi mstiument of wntten insiiuction Bengali 
school-books are employed by the Plindus of Bengal, and Hindi 
school-books by the Hindus of Behai, but although Urdu is more 
copious and expressive, more cultivated and lehned than either, 
and possesses a richer and more oomiriehensive literature, Urdu 
school-books are wholly unknown It is the language of convei- 
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sation m the dailj' mteicouise o± life and in the business of the 
woild, and it is the language also of oial instiuction foi the 
explanation of Peisian and Aiabic, but it is nevei taught oi learned 
loi it's own sahe, oi foi what it contains It is acquiied in a 
iMitten foim onlj indnectly and at second-hand thiough the 
inediuni of the Peisian, mIiosc ehaiactei it has adopted and fiom 
II Inch it has deiived almost all its vocables, and it is employed 
as a Miitten language chief!} in populai poetiy and tales and in 
female coiiespondence, and often also in the pulpit The absence 
of Uidu schools foi the Musalman population, conespondmg with 
the Bengali and Hindi schools for the Hindus, may explain, in 
some measuie, the gieatei degiadation and ignoiance of the lowei 
classes of Musalmans vhen compaied with the conespondmg 
classes ot the Hindu population, and the hist step to then 
nnpiovement must be to supply this defect 

Second — Except in those cases m which the Musalmans 
lesoit to Bengali and Hindi schools, Pcismn instnictwn is the 
only snhstitntc foi veinaculai jnsii uctton Those INIusalmans 
and Hindus wdio have leceived a Peisian education have neaily 
the same command of the Peisian as a wiitten language that 
educated Englishmen have of then mothei tongue They acquiie 
it m then eaihest yeais at school, in aftei-life they continue to 
lead the ivoiks it contains foi instiuction oi amusement, they 
can conveise in it, although it is not so employed in geneial 
society, and they employ it as the means of communication in 
the piivate coiiespondence of fiiendship and m the written 
tiansactions of business It is occasionally the language of the 
pulpit in the celebiations of the mohaiiam, it is the language of 
the long established manusciipt Akhbais oi Intelligence! s of the 
native couits, and of the printed newspapers of modem times 
addiessed to the educated classes of society, and the employment 
of a less w'^oithy medium m composition is geneially consideied 
inconsistent with the dignity of liteiatuie and science, philosophy 
and leligion, — ^moie as the relaxation than the exeicise of an 
instiucted mind The Persian language, theiefoie, must be pro- 
nounced to have a strong hold on native society 

Thud — There is no connection between the Bengali and 
Sansent schools of Bengal, oi between the Hindi and Sansent 
schools of Behai, the teachers, scholars, and instruction of the 
common schools aie totally diffeient from those of the schools of 
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Icainiiig, — the teachcis and scholais boing clia\^u fiom diffeient 
ciasses of sooiel}, and the instiuclion diiocted to diffeient objects 
J3ut tins lemailv does not apidj to tlic Peisian and Auibic 
schools, which aie intimate]}^ connected and which almost im- 
pel ceptibl^^ pass into each othei The Aiabic teachei teaches 
Pei Sian also in the same school and to the same pujiils, and an 
Aiabic school is sometimes knonn finm a Peisian school onh b^ 
having a single Aiabic scholai stud 3 ’ing the most elementai\ 
'habit voik, vhilc all tlic othei scholais lead Peisian The 
same scholais vho aie now studying Aiabic foimeily lead, oi 
nun still be leading, Peisian in the same school and undei the 
same teachei, and the scholais in an Aiabic school vlio aie now 
leading Peisian only will iiiobabh in the same school, and undei 
the same teacliei, adiance to the stiid^ of Aiabic The only 
thstiiiction that can be diawii is tliat vhile theie is no i^abic 
teachei who does not oi niai not teach Peisian, theie aie many 
Peisian teacheis who do not and cannot teach Aiabic But the 
class foi which both Peisian and Aiabic schools exist is the same, 
and that is the uppei class oi natnc society, whethei Hindus oi 
iMusalmans aie the scholais, and whethei Peisian oi Aiabic is 
the language taught Both languages aie foieign and both classes 
of schools aie inaccessible to the bod^ of the people 

Fouith — It is a question to ivhat coAcni Persian and Arabic 
nibtiiiction lb diuctcd and bought bg Hindus and Musahnayis, 
icspcctivchj, and the following table alioids some means of esti- 
mating then lelatne piopoition bj cx'hibiting the actual number 
ot teachcis <ind scholais belonging to each class — 


! 

Teachers 

S c b 0 

1 a r s 


Hindu 

i Musalmau 

t 

1 

Hindu 

f 

1 Musaliuan 

Moorsbe Jabad 


‘ 19 

t 

62 

1 

i 47 

Beerbho jtn 

5 

68 

245 

245 

Burdwan 

7 

101 

452 

519 

South Debar 

J 

2')n 

{67 

619 

Tjrhoot 

1 

287 

470 

123 

Total 

i 

713 

'2,096 

1,558 
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Aiabic mstiuction is wholly, and Peisian insti notion is almost 
wholly, in the hands of Musalmans, — theie being only 14 teacheis 
of Pcisian who aie Hindus, to 715 teacheis of Peisian and Aiabic 
who aie Musalmans This is a consequence of the nature of the 
mstiuction communicated, the languages, the liteiatuie, and the 
learning taught being stiictly Mohammadan The i dative 
iiumbei of Hindu and Musalman scholais is veiy difCeient, theie 
being 2,096 of the foimei to 1,658 of the lattei, which is a veiy 
lemaikable contrast with the numbei of teacheis belonging to 
the two classes of the population Is this compaiative large 
numbei of Hindu scholars the effect of a laudable desire to study 
a foreign literature placed within their leach^ Or is it the effect 
of an artificial stimulus^ This may be judged by comparing the 
numbei of Hindu teacheis and scho'ais of Persian wh’ch until 
lately was almost the exclusive language of local administratio i 
with that of Hindu teachers and scholais of Aiabic, which is not 
called into use in the oidmarj^ routine of Government With 
regard to teacheis, there is not a single Hindu teacher of Arabic 
m the five districts, — all are Musalmans With regard to 
scholars, there are only 9 Hindu to 149 Musalman students of 
Arabic, and consequently 2,087 Hindus to 1,409 Musalmans who 
aie learning Persian The small comparative numbei of Arabic 
students who are Hindus, and the large comparative number ot 
Persian scholars of the same class, seem to admit of onty one 
explanation, viz , that the study of Persian has been unnatuiallv 
forced by the practice of Government, and it seems probable that 
even a considerable number of the Musalmans who learn Persian 
may be under the same artificral influence 

Fifth — The aveiage vionfhh/ gam of the teacheis vanes 
from rupees 8-14-1 m Moorshedabad to rupees 3 m Tiihoot, the 
medium rates being rupees 6-6-1 m Beerbhoom, rupees 6-10-8 in 
Buidwan, and rupees 5-2 in South Behai The difference be- 
tween the highest and the lowest lates may be explained br 
vaiious causes One cause will be found in the aveiage numbei 
of scholais taught bj^ each master, the highest aierage being 0 3 
in Buidwan, the lowest 2 5 in Tnhoot, and the medium averages 
being 6 7 in Beerbhoom, 5 7 in Mooishedabad, and 5 1 in Souilr 
Behai The lowest rate of monthly gam and the smallest 
aveiage numbei of scholars are found in Tirhoot Furthei, the 
pel sons acquainted with Persian and seeking emplovment aie 
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numeious, the geneial standaid of living is veiy low, and both 
the numhei of those who leceive and the poveiti of those vho 
give employment of this kind combine to establish a vei\ low 
late of lemuneiation In Behai too, and especially in Tiihoot, 
paients do not neaily to the same extent as in the Bengal dis 
tiicts unite wnth each othei to suppoit a teachei for the benefit 
of then childien, and thus each teachei is veiy much isolated 
seldom extending his instiuetions beyond the childien of four 
01 three families, and often limiting them to two and even one 
The effects aie waste of powei and degiadation of chaiactei to 
teachei s and taught 

Sixth — ^An attempt was made to asceitain the age of each 
scholai at thiee sepaiate penods, viz , the age of his enteimg 
school oi commencing the paiticulai study lefeiied to, his age at 
the time the school was visited, and the piobable age of his leav- 
ing school 01 concluding the jiaiticulai study m which he was 
then engaged The aveiage lesults aie exhibited m the following 
table, and fiom the lesults is shown the aveiage duiation of study 
At the time the Beeibhoom distiict was visited, the then actual 
age only of each scholar was noted without the two othei items 
which aie consequently wanting m the table — 



Persian 


A r 

able 


Average ages 

Duration 
of study 

Average ages 

Duration 
of study 

Moor^liedab id 

95 

33 5 

[ 20 8 

11 3 

11 0 

17 4 

21 1 

10 1 

Beerblilioom 


13 5 i 




18 4 



Biirdv\ an 

10 01 

15 6 

26 5 

1 

16 4 

16 3 

21 2 

28 1 

118 

Poutli Bebar 

7 8 

HI 

21 5 

33 7 

12 3 

16 0 

24 2 

31-9 

Tiilioot 

G8 

10 s 

30 3 

! 12 5 

121 

17 5 

2*: 4 

13 3 


Thus the aveiage duiation both of Peisian and Aiabic stiuh 
is about eleven oi twelve veais, the foimei geneially extending 
lo the twentieth oi twenty-fiist and the lattei to the twentv- 
foiiilh oi twenty-fifth veai of age, avoiding ample time foi the 
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intioduction of new oi the impiovement and extension of old 
couises of studjf 

Seventh — The natme of the instiuction given in these 
institutions may be in some measuie estimated b^ the subjects 
ot the voiles used as school oi text books In Peisian schools 
elementaiy and giammatical woiks, foims of coiiespondence, and 
populai poems and tales aie chiefly lead occasionall’^ a woik 
on ihetoiic oi a tieatise on theology oi medicine is also met with 
In the Aiabic schools the couise of study takes a much widei 
lange The giammatical woiks aie numeious, systematized, 
and piofound, complete couises of leading on ihetoiic, logic and 
law aie embiaced, the external obsei\anees and fundamental 
doctiines of Islam aie minutely studied, the woiks of Euclid on 
geometiy and Ptolemy on astionom^ in tianslation aie not un- 
known, othei blanches of natuial philosophy aie also taught 
and the vhole couise is ciovncd bj the peiusal of tieatises on 
metaphysics deemed the highest attainment of the mstiuctel 
scholais Peihaps ve shall not eii widely if we suppose that the 
state of learning amongst tlie Musalmans of India lesembles that 
which existed among the nations of Euiope befoie the invention 
of pimting 

Eighth — ^In estimating the amount of intellectual ability 
and acquiiement that might be biought into lequisition foi the 
piomotion 01 impiovement of education amongst the Moham- 
madan population, it may be lemaiked that the Peisian teacheis 
as a class aie much supeiioi in intelligence to the 
Bengali and Hindi teacheis, but they aie also much 

moie fiequently the letaiueis oi dependents of single 

families oi induidual pations, and being thus held b-" 
a soit of domestic lie they aie less hkeh to engage 

in the piosecution of a geneial object The Aiabic teacheis aie 
so few that they can scaicely be taken into the account, and m 
the Bengal distiicts I did not find that any of them had attempted 
any foim of liteiaiy composition Among the few Aiabic teachei p 
ot South Behai and Tiihoot the case was vel^ diffeient, foui 
being authois of high lepute foi learning With thiee of these 
I came into peisonal communication and they weie evidenth 
men of gieat mental activity and possessing an aident thiist 
foi knowledge Vaiious Peisian and Aiabic woiks of natne 
learmng given to me by the Geneial Committee of Public 
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Inslruchoii foi di&fiibution \\eic pie&cnlod to these teacheis 
nnd then pupds and tliej neie not onl> tlianhfullj but most 
giecdilv iccencd They had also a vague, but neveitheless a 
vei^ stiong desuc to acqiine .i Iviiowlcdgo of Einopean s^stems of 
learning, and I could leckon vith confidence on lecciviug thei? 
eo-opeiation in any measiuc which without offending tlieii social 
oi leligious luejudice'- sliould have a tendencx to giatify that 
desne 


SECTION NI 

Excri isir, OuPirw (TiuiiS’ and Intants’ Schools 

These scliools aie geneiall} of Emopean oiigin The\ aie 
few’ in numbei and aie often under the same management, and 
foi these leasons the} aie noticed heie iindei one head 

Citx and Distiict of Mooisliedabad 

Theie is no Englisli school thiougliout the distiict, and in 
the citx the Nizamat College in Axlnch English, as well as 
Persian and Arabic, is taught was bx the tenor of my instructions 
excepted from mx inquiries inasmuch as it is a Gox eminent 
institution 01 rather an institution under Gox’einment control 
'J’he dutx assigned to me xxas to collect information regarding 
the state of education xxliich Goxeiument had no other direct 
means of obtaining, and as regular reports are furnished of the 
Nizamat College, that institution did not come within mx 
pi ox mce 

'The oiilx school in the citx thann m xxhich the teaching of 
English IS made the sole objects is one under the direction of the 
Kexd Ml Paterson of the London Missionarx Societx His 
mstiuctions aie gratuitous to the scholars, and thev assemble in 
an out-office attached to his dw elhng-house The number of 
pupils is 13, of XX horn one is an Armenian, txxo are Musalmans 
and ten are Hindus Of the Hindus, six aie Kayasthas, three 
are Biahnian^ and one is a Ivaix’arta Otheis gixe an iiiegulai 
attendance, and are therefore not included in the list of scholars 
Ml Paterson has leisure fiom his other axocations to instruct 
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them only three days in the week fiom one houi and a half to 
two horns each day The school-books used aie Muiiay’s 
Spelling Book, the Epghsh Eeadei, Muuay’s Giammai, Woollas 
ton’s Giammai, and Goldsmith’s Histoiy of England which aie 
piovided by the scholais, and fiom the niegulai supply of books 
the classification of the boys is found impossible In penman- 
ship the scholais wiite on slates and paper Some of them 
leain Peisian elsewheie The aveiage age of the thirteen scholais 
when they enteied school was 12 9 yeais, their aveiage age when 
the school was visited was 16 6, and the aveiage of the diffeient 
peiiods mentioned when they would piobably leave school was 
22 3 Aftei the examination of the school the eldei boys expiess- 
ed then giatitude to Mi Pateison foi his instructions, lamented 
that he could not devote moie time to them, and entieated me 
to lepiesent then aident desiie to be favouied with moie ample 
means foi acquiimg a Imowledge of English, a lequest in which 
Ml Pateison himself joined The boys afteiwaids came to my 
lodgings of then own accoid to expiess the same sentiments in 
more formal manner It has given me pleasuie to observe that 
an attempt has been made since I left the district to establish an 
English school by public sub^ciiptions both amongst Europeans 
and Natives 

The Beihampore Oiphan As 3 dum is undei the general superin- 
tendence of the Revd Messrs Hill and Pateison of the London 
Missionary Society, from whom the following details respecting 
it have been derived The origin of the institution is ascribed 
to the late David Dale, Esq , who as Magistrate of the district 
had frequently to provide for destitute native children He 
received three oiphan boj^s into his own house and subsequently 
sent them for instiuction to the Revd Mi Williamson of the 
Baptist Missionai}^ Society, residing in the Beeibhoom district 
About three years attei wards, and about four years before my 
second visit to the distiict in Juh, 1836, the Asylum at Beiham- 
poie was built at the expense of J P Pringle, Esq , and the 
oiTphans were removed to it from Beeibhoom, and supported by 
Ml Pringle till his letuiii to England At the above-mentioned 
date, mneteen orphans had been received into the institution, 
of whom four had died of cholera and diseases conti acted in then 
destitute condition before then admission into the institution, 
two female orphans had been sent to the Christian school in 

22— 1326B 
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Calcuita attached to the London Missionaiy Society, and 
thirteen boys lemained in connection Math the institution Of 
these thntcen Welve lesided in the Asylum, and one, a lepei, on 
the faim belonging to it The paients of the orphans weie, as 
f.ii ns IS known, Hindus oi IMus.ihnans, and the oiphans had 
been, some of tliem loft destitute by the death of their paients, 
otheis seemed fiom starvation duiing a peiiod of famine, and 
one, it M^as stated, had been abandoned in the fields by its 
mothei The ago of the youngest child is about four years and 
of the oldest about fifteen 

The oiphans leceive instniction both in letteis and in the 
aits of manual industij, and to aid the Missionaiies in both 
objects, John Gaiuei, a piivate soldier in one of the King’s 
legiments, was enabled, m pait by means of the oiphan funds, 
to puichase Ins dischaige and his sei vices have been engaged 
foi 25 Eupees a month Besides a siicai at 5 lupees a month, 
he IS the only peison ivho leeeives a salarj from the institution 
The school-instiuction embiaces the Bengali and English lan- 
guages, and leading and writing m both All aie taught Enghsh 
who discovei a capacity to acquiie it Three of the boys read 
Bengali in the Eoman chaiactei, but this is m addition to, not 
in substitution of, the Bengali chaiactei The oidinaiy school- 
books aie employed, including the Nev' Testament in both 
languages, the v'ant of good school-books is stated to be very 
much felt To teach tiades and foim habits of industiy two 
aizangements have been made, a workshop has been foimed and 
a piece of giound lented foi a faim In the w'orkshop tape and 
bobbin, buggy-whips, shoes, manifold letter-waiteis, and snalie- 
papei-M'^eights aie oi have been made The giound foi a farm 
estimated at 100 bighas has been lecentlv lented Tv^enty 
bighas w'^eie in piepaiation foi mulbeiiy and it is hoped that the 
cultivation of the plant, the leaiing of the silk-ivoim, and the 
weaving of the silk so pioduced wall find employment and support 
tor the orphans Theie is a lehgious seivice morning and even- 
ing at which the pupils aie piesent, and wath the exception of 
an hour foi food and bathing, they aie in school from six o’clock 
in the moining till mid-day, and in the w'^oikshop till foui in the 
afternoon 

Although oiphans aie the piimaiy objects of the Asjdum 
it IS also proposed to leceive outcasts persons destitute by the 
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loss of employment, oi fi lends, and caleclmmens, to locate them 
on the faim to teach them some ait oi business, and to piovide 
them iiith a home so long as obedience to the lules of the insti- 
tution renders them woithy of piotection and countenance On 
this principle fourteen mendicant females have been received 
Sickness and a laxity of moials have reduced then number, but 
eight ot them who formerly lived on alms now maintain them- 
selves by weaving tape and bobbin 

The expenditure on account of the institution is small and 
its lesouices aie limited The building of the Asvlum originally 
cost 400 rupees, of the workshop, 500, and of the school-room 
or native chapel, 318, to which is to be added the cost of various 
improvements and additions since made The rent of the land 
for a farm is 100 rupees per annum, and the European aitizan 
and native sircar leceive together 33 rupees per month No 
precise estimate could be furnished of the cost of maintaining 
the mmates of the Asylum and of providing them with tools, 
machinery, and materials To meet this expenditure, the voik 
of the orphans and widows m part contributes m 1835 it sold for 
398 rupees The aggregate of local subscriptions has varied 
from 12 to 75 rupees per month, and occasional liberal donations 
have been received both from friends on the spot and at a 
distance The number of orphans and widows received into the 
Asvlum IS limited onlv by the state of the funds 

The orphans of native parents are the special objects of the 
institution and the purpose is to tram them up as aitizans and 
farmers When they have completed then school-education it 
IS not contemplated to leave them without further care or 
superintendence, but on the plan of Moravian settlements to 
fonn them into a community in which each when married and 
comfortably supported shall assist in promoting the prosperity 
of the Avhole It is hoped that the institution, independent of 
charitable aid, will thus enlarge or at least contmue its opera- 
tions It IS still in its infancy and promises more than rt has 
yet performed, but not more than it may be expected to perform 
under the same management Even in its present condrtion, 
it must be legarded a^ a highly’^ laudable attempt to rescue the 
orphan, widow, and outcast from destitution and crime, to 
educate them in the principles of Chiistianitv and to make them 
industrious, moral and lehgious 
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The only other institution m the city of Mooishedabad to be 
noticed is a gnls’ school superintended by Mis Pateison, with 
the assistance of a native teacher who leceives five rupees a 
month The nuinbei of scholais is 28 of whom 24 iveie piesent 
and 4 absent at the time the school was visited The scholars 
are all Hindus, 17 of the Bagdhi caste, 6 of the Male, 3 of the 
Kaivaita, and 2 of the Vaislmava caste The teacher is an 
Agiadani or lo^v-caste Biahman The average age of the giils 
entering school was 7 2 years, then average age when the school 
ivas visited w^as 9 years, and the average probable age of tlieii 
leaving school was 12 6 years Tw''enty-foui of the girls receive 
each 1 pice per week foi attendance, and four receive each 2 pice 
Bach girl every four months receives a piece of cloth foi a 
garment to secuie her decent appearance at school, the cloth /s 
valued at 10 annas Two female messengers are employed to 
conduct the scholais to and from school, one having charge of 
13 and the other of 15 scholais, and each messenger receives one 
anna per week for each child who attends regularly every day of 
the week Each giil receives an armlet every year , and on the 
occasion of her own marriage or the funeral obsequies of a parent, 
a payment of one rupee 


District of Beeibhoom 


In this district there are tw^o English schools, one under 
European and the other under native management 

The foimei of these is at Siun the chief town of the district, 
and IS under the superintendence of the Bev James Williamson 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, who gives his instructions 
gratuitously from trvo to three hours every day The school- 
house was built for 130 rupees and was originally intended foi a 
girls’ school, but has since been applied to the purposes of an 
English school rvith the consent of the piincipal donors The 
number of scholars is 57, of wdiom ten are the children of native 
Christian parents and forty-seven are Hindus The follorvmg am 
the castes of the Hindu scholars 


Brahman 23 

Suvainabanik 8 

Kayasfha 6 

Saclgop 2 

A^aishnava , , 2 


Vaid} a ^ 

Gandhabamk 1 

Bluchi 1 

Tanti 1 

Dhoba ' • ^ 
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The aveiage age of all the seholais at the time the school 
was visited was 16 6 yeais The school is made in pait to pay 
its own expenses means of the fees leceived fiom some of the 
seholais The ten Chiistian seholais and thiity-foui of the 
Hindu seholais pay nothing and of the lemaming thiiteen Hindu 
seholais thiee pay foui annas each pei month, eight pay eight 
annas each, and two pay one lupee each, making the monthly 
leceipts fiom the seholais amount to Es 6-12 This sum is 
employed in keeping the school-house m lepaii and m fuimshing 
books to those who aie unable to pui chase them The other 
seholais have books fiom J\Ii Williamson at the Calcutta cost- 
piice with the addition of one anna pei lupee foi carnage The 
school IS also aided bj’^ local subseiiptions which amounted in 
1835 to 160 lupees, being 50 lupees less than the pievious jeai 

The monitoiial system of teaching is employed undei Mi 
Williamson’s supeiintendeuce The subjects taught aie spellmg, 
leading, viiting, giammai, geogiapliy, moials, and leligion It 
was intended to intioduce the study of geneial histoiy and 
natuial histoiy 

Ml Williamson jomed his seholais in earnestly soliciting 
that a Government institution should be established at Siuii to 
supeisede the English school undei his management 

The second English school is at Eaipui, a village situated 
in the Kasha thana The patioii is Jagamolian Singh who built 
the school-house at a cost of 250 Eupees and pay the teacher 
Easik Lai Ghose a salaiy of 40 Eupees pei month The scholars 
aie 16 111 nuiiibei of whom twelve aie Kayasthas and four Biah- 
mans Of the Ka 3 ^asthas foui aie sons of the patron and all the 
othei seholais leceive mstiuction giatuitously The scholars aie 
divided into thiee classes The youngest boys were leadmg 
Muiiay’s spelling-book, the moie advanced, Woollaston’s giam- 
mai m addition to the spelling-book, and the fiist class boj^s, 
Clift’s Geogiaphj'^, the Histoiy of Gieece, the Poetical Eeadei, 
and Muiiaj^’s laige giammai This school has existed foi thiee 
oi foui 3 ^eais, and its establishment is solely attiibutable to the 
patron’s desire to give an Enghsh education to his children 
The teacher was formerly a pupil m the English school establish- 
ed by the late Eammohun Eoy in Calcutta 

Theie was formerly a gnls’ school under Mrs Williamson’s 
care at Siuii, but m Octobei 1834 one of the scholars abandoned 
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hei caste and became a Chiistian and two otbeis expiessed a 
wish to follow hei example The school was m consequence 
nearly bioken up so that few except the daughters of native 
Ghiistian parents lemamecl Tlie Missioii.uj Bengali school foi 
boys about the same time liom a similai cause met with a like 
fate, and the two schools much reduced m numbei were foimed 
into one, classing the gills with boys of equal attainments The 
boys’ department of the school has partially levived, but the 
gills division contains oiil> the daughteis ot native Cliiistiai 
parents They are eleven m number and then average age was 
10 9 'I’lie le.ichei is a natnc Oluistian .md he icceives 

two annas foi each child pei month oi Bs 1-6 m all The girls 
are taught to write woids and figures, to read the catechism and 
commit it to memory, and to read the miracles and parables of 
Christ, together with a little arithmetic and geogiaphy They 
are also taught to knit, to make bobbin and braid, and to sew 

Distiict of Buidwan 

Theie are three English schools in this district, one at Japat 
m the Culna thana, the second m the town of Buidwan, both 
under Missionary control, and the third also in the town of 
Buulvian but ol n.itive origin and under native management 
The Missionaries of the Chuicli Society the Rev Messrs 
Alexandci and Weitbiecht respectively, established and supeiin 
tend the two former, and the Baja of Buidwan established and 
supports the latter 

Each of the Missionary schools has one teacher, one a 
Aiuscilman and the other an East Indian The school of the 
Baja of Buidwan has two teachers one a Brahman and the other 
a Ivayastii.i ’I'he followung are the monthly salaries ot the 
teachers 

East Indian Bs 80 Kayaetha Rs 14 

Musalman ,, 20 Brahman ,, 12 

At Japat the place of Ghiistian w''oiship is used as a school- 
room, and the Missionary school at Buidwan has a very hand- 
some school -room built at a cost of 2,500 Bujiees contributed by 
the Baja of Buidwan and other benevolent peisons The Raja s 
own school is conducted in one of the buildings attached to his 
residence in the town 
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The iiumbei of scholais m the thiee schools is 120 Of 
these, two m the Japat school aie chilchen of native Ghiistian 
paieiits Six aie Musahnans of whom one is in the Japat school 
and five aie m the Missionaiy school at 'Buidw'^an All the 
scholais in the Raja’s school aie Hindus, and the numbei of 
Hindus in the tliiee schools is one hundied and twelve whose 
sub-divisions aie as follows — 


Biahman 53 

Kavastha 36 

Vaishnava 5 

Kshatiiya 3 

Vaidya 3 

Chhatii 3 

Sw^ainakai 2 


Bhatta 1 

Tamil 1 

Mali 1 

Kamai 1 

Kaivaita 1 

Yugi 1 

Bagdhi 1 


In lespect of caste, theie is no distinction betw^een the 
scholais of the Raja’s school and those of the Missionaiy schools 
The aveiage age of enteimg school oi beginning to leain English 
w^as 12 5 yeais, the aveiage age when the schools w^ere visited 
w’-as 15 '5 yeais, and the aveiage of the ages at wdiich it w^as 
consideied piobable the scholais would leave school was 21 4 
yeais 

’Phe scholais in all the thiee schools aie taught giatintoiisly 
All the Raja’s scholars aie furnished with papei, pens, and ink 
tree of chaige, and eleven of them leceive food for four yeais 
They supply themselves with books 

I he iiibLiuctioii given in the tw^o Missionaiy schools will be 
seen fiom the following details The low'^est class or youngest 
boys of the Buidwan school con the English spelhng-book, the 
scholars of the next give the meaning both of the SpeUing-book 
and Reader, the fourth grade read the New Testament, leam 
Muiiaj’-’s abridged grammar, know something of the maps of 
Asia, Europe, and Africa, and of the use of the teiiestiial globe, 
work sums in simple multiplication, and translate easy sentences 
from Bengali into English, the fifth grade add to the preceding 
some acquaintance wstli syntactical parsing and wnth the outlines 
of ancient history, and the highest class still further read the 
history of England, study the definitions, axioms, and a few of 
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the propositions of tlie fiist book of Euclid, work sums lu com 
pound addition, and tianslate lathei moie difficult sentences from 
J3engali into English 

The books used in tlio Baja’s school aie Muiiay’s Spelling 
Book and abiidged giamniai, the English Beadei, the XJmveisal 
Lettei-wiitei, and Byche’s Guide to the English tongue The 
teacheis, nevei having enjoyed the advantages of competent 
instruction, possess a iiieie smattering of the language and can 
oi course communicate only what they know 

Under the superintendence of the Bcv Mr Linke a school 
for orphan boys has recently been foirned on the Church Mission 
premises at Buidwan Tliev are to be taught English as well as 
Bengali, but they^ were acquainted with Bengali only at the time 
the school nas visited, and they have therefore been enumerated 
m the account already gnen of the Bengali schools of the district 
m page 242 They are t\\el\e m number and are the children of 
native Glnistiaii paients In addition to instruction m letters 
and lehgion, they are also taught some of the mechanical arts as 
neaving, tailoring, and carpentry The school is entnely sup* 
ported by ^e subscriptions of benevolent persons m Burdwan 

There are four girls’ schools in the district, of which one, 
situated at Japat in the Culna thana, and superintended by the 
Beieiend Mi Alexaiidci, is supported by the Ladies’ Society 
oi Calcutta, a second, situ. tied m the town of Burdwan, and 
superintended by the Eeveieud Mr Linke, is suppoided by the 
same Society, a thud, situated on the Mission premises in the 
neighbourhood of Buidwan, is supported and superintended by 
the Bevel end Mr Weitbiecht, and a fourth, situated in the 
neighbourhood of Cutw a rn the thana of that name, and supeian- 
tended by’- the Beveiend William Carey of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, IS suppoited by the Calcutta Baptist Society for pio- 
motmg Native Female Education In all these cases the wives 
of the Missionaries co-operate m the superintendence 

Besides the above-mentioned gratuitous superintendence 
there are thirteen paid teacheis employed in these four schools, 
and of that number eight teacheis are attached to the Japat 
school alone, tw’o to the Cutwm school, tw’o to the Burdwan 
school, and one to Mr Weitbiecht’s school Six of the teacheis 
are Native Christians and seven are Hindus Of the Native 
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Gliiistian ieaclieis foui aie males, Iwo females The following 
aie the castes of the Hindu teacheis — 

Ea]bansi 2 Kshatiiya 

Biahman 1 Chhatii 

Kayastha 1 Vaishnava 

The teacheis aie paid by monthly salaiies — 

Six of the teachers paid by the Ladies’ Society receive Rupees 5 
each 

hour recene Rupees 4 each 
One teachei receives fioin Mi Weitbiecht 

Tvo teacheis paid by the Baptist Society leceive Rupees 12 8 each 

The average is Eupees 6-12-3 to each teachei 

The aveiage age of all the teacheis is 26 7 yeais The age 
of one of the female Native Chiistian teacheis is 16, and of the 
othei 18 yeais 

The numbei of giils taught m the foui schools is 175 Their 
aveiage age, when they enteied school, was 6 5 yeais, their 
aveiage age at the time when the schools weie visited was 9 1 
jeais, and the aveiage age at which they intended or weie 
expected to leave school was 14 9 yeais 

Of the total numbei of scholais one is a Musalman gnl, 
thiity-six aie the daughteis of Native Chiistian paients, oi 
oiphans lescued fiom staivation and suppoited by the Mission* 
aiies, and one hundied and thiity-eight aie the daughteis ol 


Hindu paients 
then castes — 

The Hindus 

aie thus sub-divided 

accoidmg k 

Bagdhi 

68 

Vaishnava 

6 

Muchi 

18 

Tanti 

. 6 

Bauii 

17 

Chandal 

2 

Dom 

17 

Kuimi 

1 

Hail 

12 

Baiti 

1 


A sum of Eupees 1-8 pei month is allowed by the Ladies’ 
Society foi lefieshments to the children Thiee female messen- 
geis aie employed to bung the childien to school and to conduct 
them home If one messengei bimgs ten scholars eveiy day 
foi a month she gets two lupees, and moie oi less in piopoition 
to the numbei It is not necessaiy that the same scholais should 
alv'^ays be bi ought by the same messengei , the numbei only la 
regal ded 


1 

1 

1 


30 0 0 
16 0 0 
8 0 0 
25 0 0 
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The only language taught in the girls’ schools is Bengalj 
The books lead aie chiefly leligious and the instiuction Ohiistian 
They aie also taught necdle-woik The folloAving is the distn- 
bution of the scholais into four giades of Bengali instiuction — 


(a) Gills who lead only 112 

(b) ,, who wiite on the giound 2 

(c) ,, ,, on the palm-leaf 57 

(d) ,, ,, on the plantain-leaf 4 


The only olhei institution in this distiict to be noticed is an 
infants’ school situated on the Chuich Mission piemises in the 
neighbouihood of Buidwan The children aie about 15 in 
number of both sexes, partly Native Ghiistian children and partly 
orphans They are under the care of Miss Jones, lately arrived 
fiom England, and well acquainted mtb the modes of infant 
instiuction in use tlieie The e.ii is chiefly taught, and the 
exercises are pronounced in recitative 

District of South Beliai 

In this district there is only one institution to be noticed 
under the present section At Shahebgunge, the chief town of 
the district, a school nr w hu li English, Peisian, and Arabic are 
taught has been established by Baja Mitiajit Singh of Ttkari, 
and IS superintended by his son Miiza Bahadur Ifhan Tvo 
Maulavis and one English teacher are employed, and as the^ 
discharge then respective duties without any connection or com- 
munication vith each other, I have jnefeiied considermg them 
as at the head of three separate institutions The Baja has 
granted the use of a garden-house for the purposes of the school, 
but one of the Maulavis causes Ins pupils, six m number, to 
attend him at his own dwelling-house, and the other meets his, 
hve in number, m one of the apartments of the garden-house 
These two schools have already been enumerated amongst the 
Persian and Aiabic sdurolis in Section IX 

The only other branch of the institution is the English 
school Avhich assembles iii the principal aiiaitment of the garden- 
house and IS conducted by Mr Francis, an East Indian, who 
receives a salary of 40 rupees per month The number of 
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scholais IS 28. of ’«hom one is a Chiistian, thiee aic Musal- 
mans, and nineteen aie Hindus The following aie the castes 
of the Hindus — 

Kayastha 10 Rajput 2 

Brahman 3 Sadgop 1 

Vaidya 2 Mali 1 

Of these nineteen Hindu scholars, ten aie natives of Bengal 
The aveiage age of all the scholars at the time they enteied 
school was 13 5 yeais, at the time the school was examined 14 7 
yeais, and the piobable ago at which they would leave school, 
22 yeais 

The books lead consist of the usual loutine, viz , Muiiay’s 
Spelling Book and abiidged gLamniai, the English Reader, and 
Clift’s Oeogiaphy, with a little cipheimg 

The expense of the institution, including the English, 
Persian, and Aiabic blanches, is limited by the Raja to 200 
lupees pel month, of which 40 aie paid to English, 60 to one ot 
the Maulvis, and 30 to the other, 14 Rupees aie paid to the 
pupils of one of the Maulvis and 22 rupees to those of the other, 
and the remaining sum piorides foi the miscellaneous expenses 
incuiied iii common on account of the two Madrasas and the 
English school 


District ot Til hoot 

Of the classes of institutions considered under the present 
Section there is not a single example to be found m this district 
As far as I could learn there is not a single institution ot 
Euiopean origin, nor one of Native origin established for the 
acquirement and communication of Euiopean learning 

SECTION XII 

General Remarics on the State of Instruction in the 
Schools jmentioned in the preceding Section 

The preceding Section contains all the information I have 
been able to collect m the districts visited respecting those 
institutions in which English is taught or which have been 
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established loi the mstinciion of oijihans, giils, and infants, and 
the lollowing icinaiks aic suggested by the statements it contains 
and by the facts which have come iindei my obseivation 

Fnsf —ft IS impossible foi me fully to expiess the confiimed 
coiiMclion f haie acqunod of the uttei impiacticability of the 
MOWS of those, if theie aic an> such, who think that the English 
language should be the sole oi chief medium of conveying know- 
ledge to the natives Let any one conceiving the desnableness 
of such a ])laii abandon in imagination at least the metiopohs of 
the iiiovmce oi the chief town of the distiict in winch he may 
happen to be living, and with English society let him abandon 
ioi a uhde his English picdilections and open Ins mind to the 
impiessions nhich tact and obseiiation may pioduce Let him 
tiaieise a peiguniiah, a thaiia, a distiict, fiom noith to south, 
horn east to west, and ni all dncctioiis Let him note how 
village appeals attei ullage, befoie and behind, to the light hand 
and to the left, in endless succession, how numcious and yet how 
scatteied the population how unifoim the poieity and the 
igiioiaiice, and let him recollect that tins piocess must be earned 
on until he has biouglit within the mcw of Ins eye or of his mind 
about ninety oi a hundied millions of people diffused over a 
suiface estimated to be equal m extent, to the wdiole of Europe 
it IS difficult to believe that it should have been proposed to 
commumcate to t.his mass of human beings through the medium 
ot a foreign tongue all the knowledge that is necessary for then 
Inghei civilisation, then intellectual lmplo^ement, then moral 
guidance, and then physical comfort, but since much has been 
said and wnitten and done which would seem to bear this intei- 
pietation, and since it is a question which involving the happiness 
and adAancement of millions wall not admit of compromise, 1 
deem it in} duty to state in the plainest and most direct terms 
that iny coiiMction of the utter impiacticabiht} of such a design 
has strengthened with ni} increased opportunities of observation 
and judgment 

Second — ^Although the English language cannot hcconie the 
univeisal insii ument , Ewopean hnoivlcdge must be the ehtef 
mattei of msti uction , and the circumstances in w’hich the counti} 
is placed point out the English language, not as the exclusive, 
but as one of the most obvious, means of communicating thao 
instruction I have, therefore, wmiched wnth much interest and 
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piomoted by any suggestions I could offei eveiy desiie and 
endeavoui on the pait of natives to acquiie a knowledge of oui 
language In tbe disk lets I have Msited, the desiie cannot be 
said to be geneial onlv because it is vain to desiie that which is 
plainly unattainable, but it has been found to exist in instances 
and in situations wheie its existence is veiy encoui aging I have 
met with a learned Hindu and a learned IMusalraan in diffeient 
distiicts, each in the piivate ictuemcnt of his native village 
attemptmg by pauiful and unassisted indusliy to elaboiatc some 
acquaintance with oui language, and eageily giaspmg at the 
slightest tempoiaiy aid that was aftoidcd Noi is it only m 
individual cases that this anxiety is displayed The school at 
haipui m the Beeiblioom distiict was established and continues 
to be supported thiough the desiie of a wealthy native landholdei 
to give an English education to his childien Tlie Baja of 
Buidwan’s school is the moie lemaikable because it is established 
in Buidwan wheie anothei English school exists, winch, although 
undei Missionaiy diiection, has been hbeially pationwed by the 
Baja, and in wBich the scholais leceive supeiioi instiuction to 
that which is gnen by the Raja’s tcachcis The suppoit he has 
bestow'ed on the Missionaiy English school maj' be attiibuted to 
Euiopean influence oi to a desiie to conciliate the favoui of the 
Euiopean luleis of the couniiy, but the establishment of a 
sepaiate school in his owm house and at his owm sole expense 
can be asenbed only to his opinion of the impoitance of know’’- 
ledge of English to his dependants, and a desne to aid them 
in its acquisition The English bianch of the institution at 
Safiebgunge suppoited by Raja Mitiajit Singh and supeimtended 
by his son, does not appeal to have been of native oiigin, and 
geneiaily speaking the desne to know”^ English is found in fewmi 
instances m the Behai than in the Bengal distiiots In both it 
IS chiefly learned and wealthy men that have sought it foi them- 
selves oi then childien, and, watli a view to purposes of piactical 
utility, it IS to those classes in the present condition of native 
society that it is most suitable 

Third — The instiuction given in these English schools is 
very elementary and even that is sometimes crude and imperfect 
The teacheis are in some instances Missionaiies "who have onlj 
an hour oi two to bestow^ eveiy day oi even evei’y second oi 
thud day, and in othei instances the teachers aie themselves 
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very insufficiently insiiucted, while in those cases in wliicli n 
rather liigher grade of qualification is possessed, the local 
supeiintendeuce is not Aigilani, the attendance of the scholais is 
desultory and iiiegulni, and the instruction is thus geneially 
kept low and ludimental Conducted as these schools aie, all 
that can be geneially oxpocled fiom them is that they should 
send forth toleiahlo icndeis of punted English boolfs and tolei- 
able copyists of English mannsenpt, but withoui the powei of 
speaking oi -wiiting the English language eoiiectly, and without 
cithci the will 01 the powoi, afiei leaving school, to piosecute 
the study of the language as to acqiiiie and chciish a taste foi 
its litoiatuie Tn some instances the scholais at the close of 
the couise of English instiuclion thioiigh which they pass will 
have some acqumtance with the fii«t niles of aiithmetic and 
Avith some of the piincipal facts m geography, histoiy, and the 
s^stem of the woild, hut without undeistanding much, if any 
thing, of the piinciples on which these blanches of Icnowdedge 
depend This account will be nndei stood as stiictly applying 
only to those schools that have been enumeiated in the pieceding 
Section, without pionouncmg on the chniactei of othei schools 
of the same class in othci distiicts 

Fomfh — The orphan schools at Bcrhamporc and Burdwan 
belong to a class of institutions which desei\es special notice and 
encomagement not meieh' because such institutions supply the 
immediate Avants of destitute oiphans, winch alone constitutes a 
stiong claim, pioiided the moans employed aic not allow^ed to 
weaken existing domestic ties, but also because the ob]ect is to 
iiam them to the aits and habits of industiy bv which they may 
in aftei-life eain then own biead Tn othei schools a knowdedge 
of books, of the wouls and phiases which books contain, and of 
the ideas wdiieli tlie undeistanding of childien can appiehend oi 
then memoiy letain, is taught, in these mdustiial institutions, 
some kind of ait oi tiade is also taught, the physical poweis aie 
developed, enjoyment <nid piofit aie connected m the mind yvith 
iaboui as effect yy ith cause, and thus both the capacity and the 
disposition aie cieated that yyull jnevont the youth so instiucted 
tiom becoming a buiden eithei to himself oi to otheis, and that 
will make him an mdustiious and useful member of society^ I 
am not awmie of the existence of othei institutions of the same 
kind in othei paits of the countiy, and tihe tyyo I have mentioned 
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me ctill in then infancx The mciease of then numbei with .i 
Me\A to the impioAement of the condition and habits of the lowei 
classes of the people is eminently desoning of consideiation 

FifiU — The iiujioi t.mce of Iho object contemplated b\ tlie 
establishment of natue female ‘^cliools, and the benevolence of 
those who ha\e established them cannot he qiie^tioned, but; 
‘?ome doubt ma^ be entei tamed of the adaptation of the means 
to the end 'Pile nafne piejudice against female insliuction, 
although not insiipeiable, is '^tiong, and the prejudice against the 
object should not be inci cased b^ the natuie of the means 
emploAcd to effect it Now it appeal ^ neaih ceitain that, in- 
dependent of the piejudice <ig.imst the object native paicnts of 
lespectable lanlc must be unwilling to allow then daughteis, 
contiar\ to the customs of natnc societ\ to leaAc thou own 
homos and tlien own neiglibouilKHxK uid pmeoed to a distance, 
gieatei oi less in diffeient casc^- to iecei\e ill'll iiiction, and this 
unwillmgnoss cannot be le'-M'iied if it should apjieai that the\ 
will be jilaced m ficquont and uii noidable communication with 
teaclieis and 'siicais of the male «e\ and of \outhful age, and in 
some instances with the coiiupt and \icious of then own se^ 
To le assuio the minds of iiatne paienls natne mations aie 
emploAcd as mcssengei<; and piotcttoi« to conduct the gills to 
and fioin school, but it 1= CMdent that tins does not inspnc confi- 
dence. foi, with scaicch aiiA exception, it is onl\ clnldien of 
the A Cl) pooicst and lowest castes that attend the gnls’ schools, 
and thou attendance is aAowedlv puichnsed The baclcwaidness 
of natne paionts of goo<l caste nun be fuithei explained by the 
fact that the gnls’ schools aie undci the sole dnection of 
I\rissionaiios, and the case of the Ilceibhooin school shows that to 
combine the special object of coincision with the gcncial object 
of female mstiuction mint be fatal to the lattei without accom- 
plishing the foimei puipo^-e These leinaiKs must be undeistood 
as ctiictK limited to the schools I ha\c spocificalh desciibed 
and as inaiiphcable eien ainong=t them to those in which the 
Bcholais, as in the case of female oiphans, aie undei the constant, 
dll eel and immediate supeimfcndence of then I^Iissionai) 
mstiuctois In such cases the object and the means aic equalli 
desen ing of unqualified appioial, but it must be obvious that 
female instiuctioii can ncAoi in tins way become geneial 
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Sixth — ^In some distiicis iheie aic no schools of Euiopean 
oiigm, and in those diskicis in which there aie such institutions 
they owe then establishment pimcipally to the exeitions of 
Chiistian Missionaiies Tiihoot, foi instance, is not only one 
of the most ancient seats of Hindu learning, but at the piesent 
day it IS still inoio distinguished as a locality wheie European 
settleis aie moie numeious and wealthy tlian m most othei 
districts, and }ct tlioie the ignoiance and degradation of the 
pcojilc aic most piofound, uniolievod by a single Euiopean insti 
lutioii ioinied to enlighten llieii minds oi impiove then condition 
In South Behai thcic is, with scaicely an exception, a similar 
absence of Euiopean institutions, but it diffeis fiom Tiihoot in 
not having, as fai as I am awaie, a single Euiopean lesident w'ho 
IS not a public functionai\ In iMooishedabad, in Beeibhoom, 
and in Buubvan tlieie aie Euiopean lesidents, unofficial as ivell 
as official, and theie aie also institutions of Euiopean oiigm foi 
the bencht of the natnes, but those institutions ha%o been 
piojected and foi mod and aie still maintained, often indeed with 
the aid of funds fiom othei benevolent peisons, but primarily 
and chiefly b} the endea^ouls and labouis of Missionaiies who 
thus mainl} contiibuto to icdeem the Euiopean chaiactei fiom 
the chaigc that might othciwusc seem to attach to it, of un- 
alloyed selfishness The '^piiit of tlie Goveinment has descended 
to each of us individuallv Go\ eminent lias seemed to exist foi 
the puipose chiefly of collecting a le^enuc no object is so promi- 
nent 01 IS so eueigetically puisucd Eveiy Englishman hves and 
toils to amass a foi tune no passion is so stiong oi so pervading 
'I’he people in the mean tune whose labour gives levenue to the 
state and wealth to the individual aie degraded by ignoiance and 
poveity, and the obligation to instinct and elevate them is some- 
times wdiolly denied and m all cases is feebl'j felt and acknow- 
ledged Even klissionaiies who cnjoving onlv a humble sub 
sistence would seem to be less liable to the imputation of an 
exclusive legaid to self-inteicst, do not leceive ciedit wath the 
natives toi the saciifices they make, foi they aie known to be 
the 2>aid agents of lehgious associations and to have pioselytisni 
chiefly in view Goveinment alone can act on those enlaiged 
and compieliensne views which will conciliate the piejudices 
and awaiken and engage the sjmipathies of all classes m favoui 
of the gieat and impoitant object of public instiuction 
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SECTION XIII 
Population 

Tlic pieceding sections contain the substance of the informa- 
tion collected lespecting the state of sehool-instiuction, and the 
state of domestic and adult instiuction lemains to be shown A 
census of the pojiulation ■within the limits to •wdiich this paib of 
tlie inquiiv was confined w'as found an indispensable pieliminaiy, 
and the lesults of the census wnll, theiefoie, in the fiist place be 
gn en 


City of i\rooi‘?hedabad 

In the nineteen thanas included w’lthin the cit\ juiisdiction 
theie aie 373 inahallas and Milages The mahallas aie the 
stieets, quaileis, oi waids of the city piopeily so called The 
Milages contain the scatteied agncultuial population 

The nuinbei of families is 34 754, aveiagmg 93 4 families 
to each mahalla oi Milage The numbei of Hindu families is 
24,094, of Musalman families 30,647, and of Native Chiistinn 
families 13 

The numbei of poisons is 124,804, of whom 84,050 aie 
Hindus, 40,709 aic INIusalmans, and 45 aie Natne Christians, 
aieiagmg 3 591 jieisons to each of the total numbei of families, 
3 488 to each Hindu family, 3 823 to each IMusalman family, and 
3 401 to each Native Chiictian family Tlie piopoition of Hindus 
to ]\rusalmans and Chiistians is as 100 to 48 4 In the enumeia- 
tion both of families and pezsons, the native soldieis cantoned 
at Beihampoie, and Euiopeans, wdicthei public functionaiies 
cimI and mihtaiy oi private individuals, ha\e been omitted 
The numbei of malec of nil ages is 62,519, and of females 
of all ages 02,285, giving a piopoition of 100 males to 99 0 
females In the enumeiation of males, sixty-tin ee eunuchs, 
stated to be of Abjssinian biith and belonging to the household 
of the Naw'ab of IMooishedabad, have been included 

The numbei of males above fouiteen yeais of age is 46,670, 
and of females of the same age 51,148, giving a piopoition of 100 
males to 109 5 females above fouiteen yeais 

83— 1320B. 
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The number of males between fouitccn and five yeais of a^c 
IS 9,539, and of females of ibe same age 5,553, giving a piopoi 
lion of 100 males to 58 2 females between fonitcen and five 
'J’be number of males below five ^eals of ago is 0,310, and 
of lemales of the same age 5,'58d, giving a jnopoition of 100 males 
lo 88 4 females below' five 

'The number of peisons, male and female, above fouiteen 
yeais of age, is 97,818, and flic numbei of peisons, male and 
female, below ^i^e, is 11,891, amouniing togelbei to 109,712, 
the numbei of peisons, male and female, between fouiteen and 
five '\eais of age, is 15 092, and the piopoiiion of the population 
aboie fouiteen and below fne to the population between fouiteen 
and fne is as 100 to 13 7 

Distiict of Mooisbedabad 

Of the eighteen Mofiissil tlinnas of this distiict the one 
selected foi investigation was the Daulatba/ai tbana wdiicb was 
found to contain 183 towns and Milages 

The numbei of families is 12,832, a\ei aging 701 families to 
each tow'll oi village The numbei of Hindu families is 7,058, 
and of Musalman families 5,774 

The numbei of peisons is 62,037, of whom 33,199 aie Hindus 
and 28,838 me Musalmans, avei aging 4 834 peisons to each of 
the total numbei of families 4 703 to each Hindu famih, and 
4 994 to each IMusalman famiK The piopoition of Hindus to 
IMusalmans is as 100 to 86 8 

The numbei of all ages is 31,500, and of females of all ages 
30,477, giving a piopoition of 100 males to 96 5 females 

The numbei of males above fouiteen ^eals of age is 20,222, 
and of females of the same age 22,015, gnmg a piopoition of 100 
males to 1113 females above fouiteen Aeais 

The numbei of> males betvieen fouiteen and five •\eais of 
age is 6,801, and of females of the same age 3,627, giving a 
piopoition of 100 males to 93 3 females below' five 

The numbei of peisons, male and female, above fouiteen 
yeais of age, is 42,837, and the numbei of peisons, male and 
female, below' five is 8,772, amounting togetbei to 51,609, the 
numbei of peisons, male and female, betw'een fouideen and five 
yeais of age, is 10,428, and the piopoition of the population 
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above iouiteen and below five to the population between fouiteen 
and five is as 100 to 20 2 


Distiict of Beeibhoom 

Of the seventeen thanas of this distiict the one selected foi 
special investigation was the Nanglia thana which A\as found to 
contain 267 villages 

The numbei of families is 9,117, avei aging 37 1 families to 
each village The numbei of Hindu families is 7,597, of Musal- 
man families 612, of Santhal families 786, and of Dhangai 
families 122 

The numbei of peisons is 46,416, of whom 38,489 aie 
Hindus, 2,977 aie Musalmans, 4,261 aie Santhals, and 689 aie 
Ohangais, aveiaging 5 091 peisons to each of the total numbei 
of families, 5 066 to each Hindu family, 4 864 to each Musalman 
family, 6 421 to each Santhal family, and 5 647 to each Dhangai 
family The piopoition of Hindus to the aggiegate of Musal- 
mans, Santhals, and Dhangais is as 100 to 20 5 

The numbei of males of all ages is 23,496, and of females 
of all ages 22,920, giving a piopoition of 100 males to 97 6 
females 

The numbei of males above fouiteen yeais of age is 14,414, 
and of females of the same age 15,996, giving a propoition of 100 
males to 110 9 females above fouiteen 

The numbei of males between fouiteen and five yeais of 
age is 5,487, and of females of the same age 3,442, giving a 
piopoition of 100 males to 62 7 females between fouiteen and 
five 

The numbei of males below five is 3,595, and of females of 
the same age 3,482, giving a piopoition of 100 males to 96 8 
females below five 

The numbei of peisons, male and female, above fouiteen 
yeais of age, is 30,410, and the numbei of persons, male and 
female, below five j^eais of age, is 7,077, amounting togethei to 
37,487, the numbei of peisons, male and female, between four- 
teen and five yeais of age, is 8,929, and the piopoition of the 
population above fouiteen and below five to the population be- 
tween fouiteen and five is as 100 to 23 8 
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DisUici of Bnidwnn 

OJ tlie ihniccn ih.'inas of f.liis distiicl. the one solecterl foi 
special invcstignlion ilic Culna iliana, which was found to 
con(.ain 288 towns and villages 

Tlie ninnhei of families is 23, .346, aveiaging 8106 families 
to each town oi village The numhci of Hindu families is 19,047, 
of Miisalnian families 4,287, and of Native Chiistian families 12 

The numbei of poisons is 11 6, 42, I, of whom 93,923 aie 
Hindus, 22,4.‘)9 aic IMiisalmans, and 43 aic Native Chiistians, 
a^elnglng 4 986 peisons io each of the total number of families, 
4 935 to each Hindu familv, 5 238 to each Musalman family, 
and 3 583 to each aggiegale of Musalmans and Native Chiistians 
IS as ion to 23 9 

The numhei of males of all ages is 59,844, and of females 
of all ages 56,581, giving a piopoition of 100 males to 945 
females 

The numbei of males abo\e fonitecn veais of age is 38,974, 
and of females of the same age 42,071 giving a piopoition of 
100 males to 107 9 females above fouiteen 

The numhei of males between 14 and 5 veais of age is 
11,334, and of females of the same age, 6,842, giving a piopoition 
of 100 males to 60 3 females between 14 and 5 

The numbei of males belmv five veais of age is 9, .536, and of 
females of the same age 7,668, giving a piopoition of 100 males to 
80 4 females below fiAe 

The numbei of peisons, male and female, above 14 yeais of 
age, IS 81,015, and the numbei of peisons male and female, be- 
low 5 IS 17,204, .imounting togethci to 98,249, the numbei 
ot poisons, male and female between 14 and 5 is 18,176, and 
tlio piopoition of the population above 14 .ind below 5 to the 
population between 14 and 5 is as 100 to 18 4 

Distiict of South Beliai 

Of the nine tbanas of this distiict the one selected foi special 
un » ligation W'^as the Jehanabad thana which w^as found to con- 
\ 1 n 803 towms and villages, 
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The numbei of families is 14,953, aveiagmg 18 6 families to 
each town oi village The numbei of Hindu families is 12,549, 
and of Musalman families 2,404 

The numbei of peisons is 81,480, of whom 69,515 aie 
Hindus, and 11,965 aie Musalmans, aveiagmg 5 462 peisons to 
each of the total numbei of families, 5 539 to each Hindu family, 
and 4 977 to each Musalman family The piopoition of Hindus 
to Musalmans is as 100 to 17 2 

The numbei of males of all ages is 44,386, and of females of 
all ages 37094, giving a piopoition of 100 males to 83 5 females 

The numbei of males above 14 yeais of age is 29,936, and of 
females of the same age 27,637, giving a piopoition of 100 males 
to 92 3 females above 14 

The numbei of males between 14 and 5 yeais of age is 
9,781 and of females of the same age 5,814, giving a piopoition 
of 100 males to 59 4 females between 14 and 5 

The numbei of males below five yeais of age is 4,669, and of 
females of the same age 3,643, giving a piopoition of 100 males 
to 78 02 females below five 

The numbei of peisons, male and female, above 14 yeais of 
age, IS 57,573, and the numbei of peisons, male and female, 
below five, is 8,312, amounting togethei to 65,885 , the numbei 
of peisons, male and female, between 14 and 5 yeais of age, is 
15,595 , and the piopoition of the population above 14 and below 
5 to the population between 14 and 5 is as 100 to 23 6 


Histiict of Tiihoot 

Of the 16 thanas of this distiict the one selected foi special 
investigation was the Bhawaia thana, which was found to con- 
tain 402 villages 

The numbei of families is 13,143, aveiagmg 32 6 families to 
each village The numbei of Hindu families is 11,946, and of 
Musalman families 1,197 

The numbei of peisons is 65,812, of whom 59,836 aie Hindus, 
and 5,976 aie Musalmans, aveiagmg 5 007 peisons to each of the 
total numbei of families, 5 008 to each Hindu family, and 4 992 
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to each Musalman family The fiiopoition of Hindus to Musal- 
mans is as 100 to 9 9 

The numbei of males of all ages is 35,961, and the numbei 
of females of all ages is 29,851, giving a piopoition of 100 males 
to 83 females 

The numbei of males above 14 yeais of age is 23,224, and 
the numbei of females of the same age is 21,192, giving a pio 
portion of 100 males to 91 2 females above 14 

The numbei of males between 14 and 5 yeais of age is 
8,368, and the numbei of females of the same age is 5,041, 
giving a piopoition of 100 males to 60 2 females between 14 and 
5 

The numbei of males below five yeais of age is 4,369, and 
the numbei of females of the same age is 3,618, giving a piopoi- 
tion of 100 males to 82 8 females below five 

The number of peisons male and female, above fouiteen 
yeais of age, is 44,416, and the numbei of peisons, male and 
female, below five, is 7,987, amounting togethei to 52,403, the 
numbei of peisons, male and female, between 14 and 5 is 13,40'J, 
and the piopoition of the population above 14 and below 5 to 
the population between 14 and 5 is as 100 to 25 5 


SECTION XIV 

General Eemarks on the Population Eeturns 

Fnst — The numbei of villages mentioned is the numbei of 
actual settlements of people oi assemblages of bouses inhabited 
by families at a gieatei oi less distance fiom similai settlements 
01 assemblages, and it is diffeient fiom the numbei of mauzas 
01 villages lecoided in the Magistiate and Collectoi’s office as 
belonging to the lespective thanas It is piobable that the 
lattei weie all oiigmally inhabited villages, but thiough vaiious 
causes some of them have ceased to be so, while m othei ins- 
tances the numbei of inhabited villages has inci eased iMthout 
any inciease m the official enumeiation The diffeience, theie- 
foie, between that enumeiation and the ascei tamed numbei of 
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inhabited villages oceius in the vaj both of excess and defect, as 
will appeal fiom the following compaiison — 


Thanas 

Nuinlier of villages lecorded 

111 the Mdgi trale and 
Collector’s Office 

Asiertaiued nuuiber 
of inhabited 
villages 

D iulHtba7ar 

209 

183 

Nanglia 

224 

267 

Culna 

3 8 

288 

Jehanabad 

869 

803 

Bh iwara 

340 

402 


The asceitained numbei of inhabited villages in thana Nangha 
and Bhawaia is gieatei, and in thanas Daulatbazai, Culna, and 
Jehauabad less, than the official numbei of villages The excess 
in the two foimei ma}^ be attiibuted to the extension of cultiva- 
tion in the Beeibhoom and Tiihoot distiicts, leading to the 
giadual foimation of new villages The causes of deficienci^ m 
the thiee lattci I had not the means of satisfactoiily investiga- 
ting, but I have met with individual instances of the abandon- 
ment of villages which weie populailj’’ asciibed to pestilence, 
with otheis caused by the encioachments of the neighbouiing 
iivei, vith otheis that weie attiibuted to disagieement with 
Euiopean settleis, and with otheis that weie alleged to have 
aiisen fiom the quaiiels of adjoining zemmdais leading to ex- 
cessive exactions fiom the cultivatois 

Second — The aveiage numbei of families in each village is 
an evidence and measuie of a compaiatively dense oi spaise 
population The following aie the lesults m the diffeient 
thanas — 


Daulatbazai 

701 

Nangha 

371 

Culna 

81 06 

Jehanabad 

18 6 

Bhawaia 

32 6 


The extiemes aie Culna and Jehanabad, the foimei a populous 
thana of a veiy populous distiict, and the lattei a thana of a 
distiict not lemaikable foi the scantiness but foi the dispeision 
of its population Inteimediate degiees of social aggiegation aie 
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found m the othei thiee thanas Compaied -viith the other 
Bengal districts Beeibhoom is thinly x^eopled, but it imU he ob- 
seived that the aieiage nunibei of famihes in each village in 
thana Nanglia of that distiict, although the lowest of the Beusal 
aveiages is gieatei than the highest of the Behai aveiages, 
tending to show the comxiaiative spaiseness of the population 
throughout Behai The cause of this and of other eSects will 
probably be found m the extreme sub-dr vision of landed piopeitr 
m that piovmce but whatever the cause, the fact is necessaij to 
be known in framing smtable measmes for the promotion of 
general instruction 

Thud — ^Foi the pmiiose of comparison I subjoin m one riev 
the number of jreisons in each family, talong the different classes 
of the population collectively and separately — 



Avorngo number of peraona in 
each family 

Avorngo number of poisons in 
each Hindu family 

Average number of persons in 
each Muaalroan family 

Average nurnbei of persons in 
each Sanbhal family 

Average number of persons in 
each Dhangnr family 

Average number of persona m 
each NtiUvo Chnatian family j 

City of MoorsLedabad 

3 591 

3 488 

3 823 



3 461 

Tbana Daulatbazar 

4 834 

Eflfl 1 vfl 

4 994 




Thana }sanglia 

5 091 

KW ! 9 

4 864 

5 421 

5 647 


Thara Oalna 


EK:il 

5 238 




Thana Jehanabad 

5 462 

5 539 

4 977 



nm 

Thana Bhawara 



4 992 



■ 


The average number of persons in each family in the city of 
Mooishedabad is less than the corresponding results m the 
jNIofussil thanas of the respective districts, and one cause of this 
will be found m the fact that the number of traders, shop-keepers, 
and day-labourers who resort to Mooishedabad from the sur- 
rounding or more distant districts without then families is great 
There are also three classes of women who have no famihes, and 
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who aie found in consideiable numbeis within the limits of the 
city ]uiisdiction, viz , public women, aged women, who leside 
on the banks of the Bhagaiathi on account of the holiness which 
its nateis confei , and widows The numbei of widows is alleged 
to be gieatei in the city than in the countiy, in consequence of 
the gieatei prevalence of epidemic diseases which aie believed by 
the natives to be moie fatal to the male than to the female sex 
All these causes, afiecting both the male and female population, 
combine to inciease the numbei of families consisting of one or 
two individuals, and consequently to lessen the general average 
of persons in each family in the city The five Mofussil thanas 
differ very little from one anoihei — the lowest average being less 
than a quarter of a unit below, and the highest less than a half 
above five persons m each family which may, therefore, be deem- 
ed the mean rate The difference between the Hindu and Musal- 
man averages is small, and is sometimes nr favour of the 
Hindu and sometimes of the klohammadan division of the popu- 
lation The difference is greatest in the Jehanabad thana, where 
rt IS more than half a unrt in favour of the Hindus The Santhal 
and Dhangai averages in the Beeibhoom district aie high com- 
pared wrth the Hrndu and Musalman averages of the same 
district, which may be accounted for by the more peaceable 
habits of the foimei classes and the stronger dispositron of 
leiatrons to live together The number of Natrve Christian 
families is so small that no conclusion can be founded on the 
results exhibited 

Fointh — The proportion of Hindus to Musalmans and 
others m the drfferent locahtres is subjoined — 

In the city of Mooishedabad there are 100 Hindus to 48 4 Musalmans, Lc 


In thana Daulutbazai, ,, 

>9 

,, to 86 8 

I } 

In thana Nangha, ,, 


„ to 20 5 

9 9 

In thana Culna, ,, 


,, to 23 9 

9 9 

In thana Jehanabad, ,, 


,, to 17 2 

9 9 

In thana Bbawaia, ,, 


,, to 9 9 

99 


These proportions must be considered as strictly limited to the 
localities mentioned, without extending them to the districts to 
which the respective thanas belong, because the proportions 
differ not only in different districts, but in different thanas ot 
the same district The variety of results shows the necessity of 
a moie complete and general census, and the only positive con- 
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(lli'^ioi) ss 1 )',' in\ J'' l)),il v.)iic)i K’SpCfft; tlic cil\ of 

i\Jt>()i slu'diili.ul hi-< Mil'll it MM (Mitiio and ‘separate 

juusdii 1 ion Witluii llifil jni l‘^(lu■lIOM llu* piopoihon is ns 
Tfiiuliis to mcuiIn one rt/tmalinan, while in the Daulatha/ar thana 
of the Moo! (Ii^hitl llu jnojioition of !Mns,ilin<ins is 
gicaloi 

I itlh — 'I’Ih' following .lit till' piojioilions of in. lies to females 
III ilie (lincieiit lodilitics — 
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The til''! leinaik winch oc < ni>- heic lesjioct'. the obMous cliffeience 
in the lii^t . 111(1 sscoiul (olumns between the pioiioitions of the 
]3engal and those of the fJehai Ihaii.is I ,im wliolh unable to 
olTci .me cNidanation of the difieieiitc The second lemaih is the 
gicat excess of males In tween 11 md ") .dioce females of the 
same igc both in the Bengal .md Bchai distiicts, as exhibited m 
the thud column Tins ma\ with some plobablIlt^, be account- 
ed foi IN supposing tliat fiom doubt oi suspicion of the object 
of the mquuc , the mimbei of fern. lies of that age w as often pin- 
poseh dimimslied eithei ba actu.il suppiession oi by tiansfei to 
the picccdmg column whuh, m the Bengal distiicts especially, 
contains an execssne piopoition of females aboae 14 I am not, 
liowecei, peifectK satisfied with this explanation foi the imi- 
loimitv of the effect m all the distiicts as well as m the city of 
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Mool shedabacl bceius to loquuc a cause oi moie unifoim opeia- 
tion than lucie doubt oi suspicion 

S/a//) — Tlic pio])Oilinn of the muubcis above 14 and below 
li\e, / (’ , of those who lunc not. jet, .ittained the age of school 
instiuction, and who ha\c jiasscd bejond it, to the numbei 
between 14 and 5, / c of those who aie of the teachable age, is 
subjoined — 

In tilt cIl^ of Mtxiifilicil il) 'd, tlicie aic 100 nbo\e 11 and below o, to 13 7 
between 11 and 5 

In tbina Duilitbi/ai, theie tie 100 abo\c 11 and below 5, to 20 2 between 
11 ind 5 

In tliina Isnglia, tlicic tie 100 abo\c 11 tnd btlow 5, to 23 8 between 
11 tnd ■) 

In thini Culna, tbert tie ICX) tbo\< 11 tnd below o, to 18 1 between 
1 1 and ■) 

In tliina .Itlttnabtd, tlicie tie 100 abo\e 11 tnd btlow 5, to 23b betwetn 
11 tnd 1 

In lltina Bltaw n t, ilien tie 100 nbo\c 11 and below I, to 25 5 between 
It and 5 

If we could be suie of an appioMination to tiuth in these 
results the ad\antage of it would be that wc should possess the 
means of comptuing the ascei tamed amount of instiuction with 
the ascei tamed numbci of those who aie of an age to leceive it, 
and of jnopoitiomng the suppij to the wants of society without 
allowing excess m one place oi dehciencv m anothei 

Seventh — 1 ha^e not attempted to estimate the numbei of 
inhabitants to the squaie mile, because I had not the means of 
ascei laming the supcihcial extent of the localities in which a 
censub of the population was lahen 

SECTION XV 
Domestic Instruction 

Tlie subject of domestic instiuction w’’as noticed m the 
Second Eepoit, to wdiich lefeience should be made 

City of Mooishedabad — The numbei of families in which 
domestic instiuction is given is 216, of wdnch 147 aie Hindu and 
09 aie IMusalman families The numbei of childien leceiving 
domestic instiuction is 300, of w'hom 195 aie Hindu and 105 aie 
Musalmau childien 
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Tliana Daulatbazai — The numbei of families in winch 
domestic mstiuction is given is 254, of which 201 aie Hindu and 
53 aie Musalman families The numbei of childien leceivmo 
domestic mstiuction is 326, of whom 265 aie Hindu and 61 aie 
Musalman childien 

Thana Nangha — The numbei of families m which domestic 
mstiuction is given is 207, of which 197 aie Hindu and 10 aie 
Musalman families The numbei of childien receiving domes- 
tic mstiuction is 285, of whom 267 aie Hindu and 18 aie Musal- 
man childien 

Thana Culna — The numbei of families in which domestic 
mstiuction is given is 475, of which 414 aie Hindu and 61 aie 
Musalman families The numbei of childien leceiving domestic 
mstiuction is 676, of whom 595 aie Hindu and 81 aie Musalman 
childien 

Thana Jehanabad — The numbei of families in which domes- 
tic mstiuction is given is 360, of which 295 aie Hindu and 65 aie 
Musalman families The numbei of childien receiving domestic 
mstiuction is 539, of whom 435 are Hindu and 104 aie Musalman 
childien 

Thana Bhawaia — The numbei of families m which domestic 
mstiuction is given is 235, of which 223 aie Hindu and 12 aie 
Musalman families The numbei of childien receiving domestic 
instruction is 288, of whom 275 are Hindu and 13 aie Musalman 
children 


SECTION XVI 

General Remarks on the State of Domestic Instruction, 
INCLUDING A ViEW OF THE AMOUNT AND PROPORTION OF IN- 
STRUCTION AMONGST THE ENTIRE JUVENILE POPULATION 01 THE 

teachable Age 

Ft? si — ^When I was in the Rajshahi district I ascei tamed 
the numbei of families only m which domestic instruction was 
given to the children, without noting the number of children m 
each such familj^ In the localities subsequently visited, this 
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omission, it will have been seen fiom the piecedmg section, was 
supplied, and the aveiago numbei of childien leeeiving domestic 
mstiuction in each family is subioined — 


City of Mooishedabad 

1388 

Thana Daulatbazai 

1279 

,, Nanglia 

1375 

, , Culna 

1423 

,, Jehanabad 

.. 1 219 

,, Bhawaia 

. 1225 


I estimated the Eajshaln aveiage at 1^, which is m excess of 
all these aveiages subsequently aseci tamed, fiom which it may 
be mfeiied that the numbei of childien leceiving domestic m- 
stiuction m that distiict was piobably ovei -estimated 

Second — ^The limited extent of domestic mstiuction will 
appeal fiom a compaiison of the numbei of families, Hindu and 
Musalman, m which it is, with the numbei in which it is not, 
given — 



Hindu families 

Musalman families 
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City of Moorsheda- 







bad 

24,094 

147 

23,947 

10,647 

69 

10,647 

Thana Daulatbazar 

7,058 

201 

6,857 

5,774 

63 

6,721 

,, Nangha 

7,697 

197 

7,400 

612 

10 

602 

,, Culna 

19,047 

4)4 

18,633 

4,287 

61 

4,226 

,, Jehanabad 

12,649 

295 

t 12,264 

2,404 

65 

4,339 

„ Bhawara 

11,946 

223 

11,723 

1,197 

12 

1,186 
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TInul — A com]inn';nn of (lio niinihoi of cliilrlion iceoninfr 
cloino'-'tic insfuu 1-ion with (ho lunnliCM c-iqinblc fiom uf'c of iceeiv 
m*^ it \m 1I funii'-li ^(rill inoic pioomc data — 
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City of Modrslicilti^flil 

15,002 

300 

11,702 

'I liHDQ Dauliitbii7or 

10,12.5 

320 

in 102 

banglia 

8,')2'J 

285 

8,614 

,, Calm 

18,170 

G7G 

17 50Q 

,, 'c'nnnbid 

15 505 

530 

15 056 

„ Blinwarii 

13,100 

289 

13,125 


Fointh — One otiici stoj) is necessai\ to anne at .i definite 
conclusion icspecting the iiumbei and piopoition of the instruct 
ed and inunstiucted iinenile jiopulation, vi?- , In adding togethei 
tlic nuinbei ot cliildicn icecniiig doinestac and scliool instiiie 
tiion, and deducting the aggiegate fiom tlie total nunibei of 
ehildien of the teachable age The numbei of oluldien gnen 
belo\c as leceiving school instiuction include those ^^bo m the 
citj ot Mooishedabad and in the thanas specialh mentioned le- 
ceue instiuction whetliei in Bengali, Hindi, Peisian, English, 
oiphans, oi giils schools, and exclude the students m Sanslciit 
and Arabic schools as being geneially above 14 -^eais of age and 
belonging to the adult population The students of the Nizamat 
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College in the citj^ of Moomheclabad me also (“onsulciod as be 
longing to the adult population — 


Ci'Jy of Moorsheda 
bad 

Q’hana Daulatbazar 
, Nanglia 
„ Culna 
„ Jehanabad 
, Bhawara 
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The last column of the pieceding table expiesses, as fai as meie 
numbei and piopoition can expiess, the sum and substance of 
this lepoit It shows that, m the Culna thana of the Biiidwan 
disk let, wheie the amount of mstiuction is gieatei than in any 
othei of the localities mentioned, of eveiv 100 childien of the 
teachable age, 16 onl} leceive any hind oi degiee of mstiuction, 
while the lemammg 84 aie destitute of all kinds and all degiees 
of it, and that, m the Bhawaia thana of the Tiihoot diskiet, 
wdieie the amount of mstiuction is less than m any othei of the 
localities mentioned, of eveiy 100 childien of the teachable age, 
2^ only leceive any kind oi degiee of mstiuction, while the 
lemainmg 97^ aie destitute of all kinds and all degiees of it 
The mteimediate piopoitions aie those of thana Jehanabad in 
South Behai and thana Daulatbazai in the Mooishedabad dis- 
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tiict wlioie UiciG aic ahoul si\ chiklien in cvciy 300 who leeeive 
some insliuction, Jcaving 94 wholly umnskuctod , and those of 
th.uia Nanglia in Iho 13cerl)liooni dislnct and the city of Mooi 
‘-hedahad in which Iheic aic about eight childien m eveiy 100 
who icccivc some instiuction, leaMug 92 wholly nninstiueted 
While ignoiancc is so exfensne, can it be a rnattei of wonder 
that po\ci(\ IS exLieine, that industiy languishes, that ciime 
pi e\ ails, and (bat in the adoption of moasuics of public policy 
ho^^c^el salutaiv and anielioialing tbeii tendency, Goveinment 
cannot leckon Mith conrideiue on the inoial siippoit of an intelli- 
gent and invliucted community? Is it possible that a bene* 
^oleni, a wise, a just Go\cinnicnt can allow this state of 
things 

Fifth — It has been nhoady shown that the schools for girl* 
me exclusnely of Euiopoan oiigin, and I made it an object to 
asccitam in those localities in wdiich a census of the population 
was taken whcthci the absence of public means of native oiigin 
foi the instiuction of giils was to anj extent compensated by 
domestic inslmclion The lesult is that, in thanas Nangha, 
Culna, Jehanabad, and Bliawaia, domestic instiuction w^as not 
in aii'^ one instance shaicd by the gnls of those families in 
which the liovs enjoyed its benefits, and that in the city of 
hlooishedabad and in thann Daulalbaj'ai of the Mooishedabad 
Jistiict I found only fi\e and those Musalman families, in wdiich 
the daughteis lecened some instiuction at home In one of 
tliese instances a gal about sc\eu ^caIS of age was taught by a 
Ivath jNIolla the ioimal leading of the Koian, m anothei instance 
two gills, about eiglit and ten y'cais of age, w’eie taught Peisian 
by then fathci a Pathan, aaIiosc object m instructing his 
daughteis was st.itod to be to piocuie a lespectable alliance for 
them, and in the thice lemaining families foui gnls were taught 
more reading and writing This is anothei feature in the degrad- 
ed condition of native society The whole of the juvenile female 
population with exceptions so few that they" can scarcely be esti- 
mated, are growing up without a single ray of instruction to dawn 
upon then minds 

Sixth — ^In the account given of school instiucton it has 
been show^n, w"ith considerable minuteness, to wdiat classes of 
society", m respect of leligion and caste, the children belong, but 
in the account of domestic instruction the only distinction diaw"n 
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IS between Hindus and Miisalmana The following aie the le- 
sults at one vieii — 



Families 

Children 


Hindu 

Musal 

man 

Total 

Hindu 

Musal- 

man 

Total 

City of Moorshedabad 
ITiana Daulatbazar 

147 

69 

216 

195 


300 

2'il 

63 

254 

206 


326 

„ Nnglia 

197 

10 

207 

267 


285 

, Culna 

4U 

61 

475 

595 

81 

676 

„ Jehanabad 

295 

65 

360 

435 

104 

539 

,, Bbawara 

223 

12 

235 

275 

13 

288 


The account given in tlie Second Eepoit of the classes of Hindu 
society to which those families belong that give domestic instiuc- 
non to the childien is, I believe, m geneial coiicct, viz , zemm- 
dais and taloolidais, shop-keepeis and tiadeis, gomashtas and 
mandals, pandits and piiests, but I have been led to conclude 
that the pandits oi learned Biahmans constitute a much laigei 
piopoition than any othei class and piobably than all the othei 
classes put togethei Few of them send then childien to 
Bengali oi Hindi schools wheie accounts aie the chief subject oi 
mstiuction Most content themselves with giving then childien 
a knowledge of meie leading and wiitmg at home which is the 
sole qualification to enable tbem to begin tbe study of Sansciit 

Seventh — With legaid to the subject maltei of domestic 
mstiuction, and meie leading and wilting of the veinaculai 
language is all that is taught in the families of Biahman pandits, 
out m othei Hindu families I have found Peisian taught Thus 
m tliiee families belonging to one village I found thiee boys who 
had completed then Bengali education, leceiving imdei the 
domestic loof mstiuction in Peisian In anothei village, of five 
childien vho weie leceivmg domestic mstiuction, one was learn- 
ing Peisian and foui Bengali Again, seven boys in one village 
who weie leceivmg domestic mstiuction weie the sons of Kath 
Mollas, and weie meiely taught the foimal leading of the Koian , 
while foul Musalman childien in anothei village weie taught 
Bengali leading and wilting Theie can be no doubt that the 

24— 1326B 
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nistinctaon given at lioinp is in gcncinl moio cincle and impei. 
fed, more inioiiupfed and desnllon, than tliat winch is ob 
tamed in the eominon schools 


SECTION XVII 

AdUI/1 IXSTIIUCTIOX 

B’he slate of seliool-insli nction and of domestic instiuction 
sliovs llic nalnie and amount of tlie moans omplo\ed to instinct 
the jincnile pojnilalion The stale of adult mstnietion vill con- 
trihutc to sliow tlie efiect which is jnodiued bv these means on 
the geneial condition of sot iet\ Tlie geneial condition of society 
m lespect of insti notion may be estimated In the kinds and 
degioos of instinct ion oMstnig m society and bv the nnmbei of 
pel sons possessing each kind and degioe The following lesults 
have been obtained m attempting to foim this estimate — 

Cit} of IMooishedabad 

In this clt^ the nnmbei of adults wdio lia\e lecened a 
learned education, and aie engaged m the business of teaching 
IS 38, o^ whom 21 aie Hindus ,ind 0 aic IMusalmans 

The nnmbei of adults who ha\c lecened a learned educa 
tion, and who aie not eng.iired m the business of teaeliing, is 
7."), of whom .38 aie ITindiis and 17 aie kliisalmans 

The nnmbei of adults who ha\e not leeened a learned edu- 
cation, and who aie eng.iged m the business of teaching with 
attainments supeiioi to a meic knowledge of leading and wilt- 
ing, IS 60, of whom 42 aie Hindu teaelicis of Bengali and Hindi 
schools, 2 aie Hindu teachcis of English m the Nizamat 
College, 15 aie IMiisalman teacheis of Peisnn schools, and 1 
IS a IMiisalman teacliei of a Bengali school 

The numbei of adults who have neithei leceived a learned 
education, noi aie engaged in the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments siipeiioi to a meie knowledge of leading and 
wniting, is 4,767, of whom 4,079 aie Hindus and 688 aie Miisal- 
mans Of the Hindus, 3,082, in addition to a knowdedge of 
leading and wniting, aie acquainted with Bengali accounts, 592 
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with Hindi accounts, 342 with Bengali accounts and Peisian, 55 
with Bengali accounts and English, and 8 with Bengali ac- 
counts, Peisian, and English Of the Musalmans, 192, in 
addition to a kno\i ledge of leading and wilting, aie acquainted 
with Bengali accounts, 88 with Peisian, 399 with Bengali ac- 
counts and Peisian, and 9 with Bengali accounts, Peisian and 
English 

Theie aie five Native Chiistians who, besides a colloquial 
knowledge of the native veinaculai languages, have some know- 
ledge of English leading, wilting and accounts 

The numbei of adults who can meiely lead and wnte is 
1,700, of whom 1,555 aie Hindus and 145 aie Musalmans One 
of the Hindus is a woman 

The numbei of adults who can meiely, deciphei wilting oi 
sign then names is 715, of whom 660 aie Hindus including two 
women, 53 aie Musalmans including 3 women, and 2 aie 
Native Chiistiau women 


Distiict of Mooishedabad 

In thana Daulatbazai of this distiict theie aie no adults who 
have leeeived a learned education, and aie engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching 

The numbei of adults who have leceived a learned education, 
and who aie not engaged in the business of teaching, is 13, who 
aie all Hindus 

The numbei of adults who have not leceived a learned edu 
cation, and who aie engaged in the business of teaching with 
attainments supeiioi to a meie knowledge of leading and wilt- 
ing, IS 25, of whom 23 aie Hindu teacheis of Bengali schools and 
2 aie Musalman teacheis of Peisian schools 

The numbei of adults who have neithei leceived a learned 
education, noi aie engaged in the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments supeiioi to a meie knowledge of leading and 
wilting, IS 555, of whom 501 aie Hindus and 54 are Musalmans 

The numbei of adults who can meiely lead and wiite is 614, 
of vhom 553 aie Hindus including one woman, and 61 aie 
Musalmans 
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The numbei of adults who can naeiely deciphei wiitmg oi 
sign then names is 565, of whom 474 aie Hindus and 91 me 
Musalmans 


District of Becibhoom 

In thana Nanglia of this distiiet the numbei of adults win 
have leceived a learned education, and aie engaged in the busi 
ness of teaching, is 2 who aie Hindus 

The numbei of adults who have leceived a learned ediica 
tion, and aie not engaged m the business of teaching, is 12, who 
aie all Hindus 

The numbei of adults who have not leceived a learned edu- 
cation, and who aie engaged in the business of teaching with 
attainments supeiioi to a meie knowledge of leading and 
wilting, IS 34, of -whom 30 aie Hindu teachcis of Bengali schools, 
1 a Hindu teaehei of a Peisian school, and 3 aie Alusalman 
teacheis of Peisian schools 

The numbei of adults who have neither leceived a learned 
education, noi aie engaged m the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments supeiioi to a meie knowledge of leading and 
viiting, IS 352, of whom 335 aie Hindus, and 17 aie Musalmans 
The numbei of adults who can meielj lead and wiite is 
593, of vhom 586 aie Hindus aie 7 aie Alusalmans 

The numbei of adults who can meiely deciphei wiitiiig oi 
sign then names is 620, of wdiom 601 aie Hindus and 19 aie 
Alusalmans 


Distiict of Buidwan 

In thana Culna of tins distiict the numbei of adults who 
have leceived a learned education, and aie engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching, is 38, of whom 37 aie Hindus and 1 is a 
IMusalman 

The numbei of addlts wdio have leceived a learned education, 
and who aie not engaged in the business of teaching, is 99, of 
wdiom 80 aie Hindus and 19 aie Alusalmans 

The numbei of adults wdio have not leceived a learned 
education, and who aie engaged in the business of teaching with 
attainments supeiioi to a meie knowledge of leading and wiitmg. 
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IS 93, of \\liou.i 82 aie Hindu teaclieis of 72 Bengali schools, 71 
foi boys and one foi giils, nine aie Musalinan teacheis of six 
Peisian, two Bengali, and one English school, and two aie Native 
Chiistian female teacheis of a giils’ school 

The numbei of adults who have neithei leceived a learned 
education, noi aie engaged in the business of teaching, but \vho 
possess attainments supeiioi to a nieie knowdedge of leading and 
willing, IS 2,424, of w'hom 2,271 aie Hindus and 153 aie Musal- 
mans 

The numbei of adults, who can meiely lead and wiite, is 
2,304, of whom 2,115 aie Hindus and 189 aie IMusalmans 

The numbei of adults who can meiely deciphei wilting oi 
sign then names is 2,350, of w^hom 2,100 aie Hindus and 244 
aie Alusalinans 


Distiict of South Behai 

In thana Jehauabad of this distiict the numbei of adults who 
have leceived a learned education, and aie engaged m the busi- 
ness of teaching, is 6 of whom 1 is a Hindu and 5 aie Musal- 
mans 

The number of adults who ha%e leceived a learned educa- 
tion, and w'ho aie not engaged m the business of teaching, is 19, 
of whom 9 aie Hindus and 40 aie IMusalmans 

The numbei of adults who have not leceived a learned educa- 
tion, and w'ho aie engaged in the business of teachmg wuth 
attainments supeiioi to a meie knowdedge of leading and waiting, 
IS 53, of w'^hom 26 aie Hindu teacheis of Nagii schools and 27 
aie Musalinan teacheis of Peisian schools 

The numbei of adults w^ho have neithei leceived a learned 
education, noi aie engaged m the business of teaching, but w^ho 
possess attainments supeiioi to a ineie knowledge of leadmg and 
wilting, IS 992, of whom 727 aie Hindus and 265 aie Musalmans 
Of the Hindus, 503, in addition to a knowdedge of leading and 
wiitmg, aie acquainted with Hindi accounts, and 224 wuth Hindi 
accounts and Peisian Of the Musalmans, 2, in addition to a 
knowdedge of leading and wilting, aie acquainted wuth Hindi 
accounts, and 263 wuth Hindi accounts and Peisian 

The numbei of adults, wdio can meiely lead and wiite, i' 
761, of whom 644 aie Hindus and 117 aie Musalmans 
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The nunibei of adults, who can meiely decipher writinr^ or 
sign then names, is 1,004, of A\hom 027 aie Hindus and 77°ar9 
Musalmans 


District of Tnlioot 

In thana Bha\\aia of this distiict the nuinbei of adults \\lio 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in the busi- 
ness oi teaching, 1 = 7, who <ue Hindus 

The number of adults who ha%e recened a learned education, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 27, who 
are Hindus 

The number of adults who ha^e not received a learned 
education, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with 
attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and wntmg 
IS 6 of wliom 5 aie Hindus and 1 is a IMusalman 

The number of adults who have neither recened a learned 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments superior to a meie knowdedge of reading and 
wilting is 425, of wliom 4(7) .iie Hindus and 16 are Mu'^almans 
Of the Hindus 37a, in addition to a knowledge of reading and wilt- 
ing, are acquainted with Hindi accounts, and 34 with Hindi 
accounts and Peisian Of the IMusalmans, 2 m addition to a 
knowledge of reading and writing aie acquainted with Hindi 
accounts, and 14 with Hindi accounts and Persian 

The number of adults, who can meiely read and write, is 303 
ot whom 302 are Hindus and 1 is a Musalman 

The number of adults, who can merely decipher wiitmg or 
sign then names, is 265, of whom 262 are Hindus and 3 are 
Musalmans 


SECTION XVHI 

General Remarks ox the state of Adult Ixstruciiox 

Ftist — ^The proportion of the instructed to the uninstiucted 
juvenile population has been shown, and it now^ remains to deduce 
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fiom the piccedmg details the piopoiiwn of the rnstnictecl to the 
umnstnictcd adult population — 



Total adult popula 
tion 

Instructed adult popu 
lation 

Umnstiucted adult po 
pulation 

Pioportion of total 
adult population to 
instructed adult po 
pulation IS as 100 
to 

Clt^ of Jlooibheclaliad 

97,818 

7,355 

00,463 

I 

75 

Thana Danlatba7ai 

42,837 

1,772 

41,065 

4 1 

,, Nanglia 

30,410 

1,613 

28,797 

5 3 

,, Culna 

81,015 

7,308 

73,737 

9 01 

,, Jehanabad 

57,573 

2,835 

54,738 

49 

,, Bhawara 

44,410 

1,033 

43,383 

23 


The total adult population is the population, male and female 
abo\e 14 }oais of age, including the students both of Hindu and 
iMahomedan schools of learning as being geneially above that 
age, and the mstiucted adult population is the total numbei of 
those v'ho veie asceitauied to possess any kind oi degiee of 
instiuction fiom the lowest giade t-o the highest attainments of 
learning The lesult is a iiatuial consequence of the degiee of 
instiuction found to exist amongst the juvenile population, and 
IS eonfiimatoi V of (he piopoitions gnen in p 327 The Culna 
thana of the Buidwau distiict in which the highest piopoition of 
juvenile instiuction was found is that also in which the highest 
piopoition of adult instiuction is found, viz , about 9 m eveiy 
1(X), leaving 91 of the adult population wholly umnstiucted The 
J3haw^aia thana of the Tiihoot distiict m which the lowest piopoi- 
tion of juvenile instiuction w^as found is that also m which the 
lowest piopoition of adult instiuction is found, vu , m 
evei) 100, leaving 97^^^ of the adult population wholly un- 
instiucted The inteimediate piopoitions have also a coiie- 
spondence, thana Jehanabad having a piopoition of less 
than 5, and thana Daulatbazai a piopoition of moie than 
4, in eveiy 100 possessing some kind and degiee of instiuc- 
cion, leaving about 95 in the foimei and 9(> in the latter 
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wholly uninshiicl.od, wliilo thniin Nnnglin has a piopoition of 
5 -^q and ihc city ol Mooislicdabad a piopoiLiou of 71 
in every fOO possessing some msl-inciion, leaving 94 7” 
in iho loiiiiei and 921 , in i)ic laUei wliollj uninsliucted 
Tims in t.lic (oinpaiison of one Jocalilv vitli anoUioi tlio stale 
of ndnli inst.iiielion is found io use and fall with the state of 
juvenile inskuciion, and although tins is vhat might have been 
anticipated on the ino‘-( obvious gionnds, ^et the actual cones 
pondonce dcsoixcs io be dislinctU indicated foi the sake of the 
conhimaiion vlnch it givc^ io Ihc genoi.il .icciiiacy of ihe 
iiuinoious dot. Ills and calcnlaiions b^ 'which iho eonoliision has 
boon csiublished 

Althougli this coiicspondence is shown to exist, so that m 
compaung one localilv wiili anoihei, the piojioiiion of adult 
instiuction uses 01 falls with ihc jnopoilion of jiucnile insiuic 
iioii, ^cl. iho jiiopoi ilon‘^ .11 e b^ no means idoniicnl Not only 
aic ihc piopoitioiis not identic.il, but in coinpaiing ihc piojioition 
oi jineinlo instiuction in one localitx, with ihe juopoifcion of 
adult nisliuclion in the same locaht\, the foiiuei is found to ho 
untlounlv higliei Still finthci the exce'-s ni ihe piopoiiion of 
liuenile instiuciion aho\c that of adult instiuction is found iniicli 
Inghei in the llengal th.in in the Jlehai th.uias These icsults aie 
explained and coniiiinod b^ the conclusion at which we aimed 
on independent giounds in tlie caily pait of this Nepoit, viz 
that within a compaiatncU locent poiiod ceitain classes of the 
nutnc population hitheito excluded be usage fiom veinaculai 
instiuction ha\c begun to aspiic to its adAantages, and that tins 
hitheito unobseivcd inoAcinent in natne societv has taken place 
to a gieatci extent ni Beng.il than in Behai Such a mo^ement 
must appaicntly Iiaao the effect which has been found actually 
to exist, that of incieasing the piopoition of jiuenile instiuction 
as coinpaied with that of adult instiuction and of mcieasing it in 
a higher latio 111 Bengal than in Behai The inciease is not so 
gieat in the city of Mooishcdabnd as in the Bengal IMofussil 
thanas 

Second — In speaking of the total amount of adult instiuc- 
tion very diftoient Inuls and dcqiccs of instiuciion aic included 
undei that gencial teiin The attainmeuts of those, both Hindus 
and Musalinans, wdio have leceived a learned education, and who 
aie engaged in ihc business of teaching, have been aheady des- 
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cubed, and the chaiactei of the learned who do not teach does 
not mateually differ except that m geneial then acquuements aie 
inleuoi and then i^c'^city gicatei The) aie most fiequentl)- 
engaged m the duties of the piiesthood, but I met with two Police 
JJaioghas, one of whom had some pietensions to Hindu and the 
othei to Mahomedan learning The degree of mstiuction possess- 
ed by those who have not leeeived a learned education, and ivho 
aie engaged in the business of teaching with attainments supeiioi 
to a meie knowledge of leading and wilting, will be estimated 
iiom the account that has been given of the Bengali, Hindi, and 
Persian schools which they conduct The next class composed 
of those who have neittiei received a learned education nor are 
engaged in the business of teaching, but who possess attainments 
superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, includes 
various degrees of instruction, but it was not easy to disciiminate 
between them, and no attempt to do so was made m the districts 
of A'looishedabad, Beeibhoom, and Buidwan In the city ot 
Mooishedabad and in the districts of South Behai and Tiihoot 
such an attempt was made, and the result appears m the account 
given ot the state of adult instruction in that city and in the 
Jehanabad and Bhawaia thanas of those districts That result 
IS that beyond mere reading and wnting, the instruction of the 
middle classes ot native society extends first and piincipally to 
Bengali or Hindi accounts, next and to a much less extent to 
the Persian language, and lastly m a very limited degree to the 
English language I met with only one person belonging to thib 
class who devoted any portion of his attention to the cultivation 
of literature His name is Kalipiasad Mukhopadhyaya the 
sheiishtadai of the Magistrate of Beeibhoom He is the author 
ot a work in Bengah called Basik Randan, describing the loves 
and adventures of Jaya and Jayanti It rs part in prose and part 
in verse, and contains about 380 pages A copy is in my posses- 
sion The two remaining classes are sufficiently described by the 
designations already given to them as those who can merely read 
and write, and those who can merely decipher writing or sign 
their names Nine women are found to belong to these two 
classes m the city of Mooishedabad and m thana Daulatbazai of 
the JMoorshedabad district In all the other localities of which 
a census was taken no adult females were found to possess even 
the lowest grade of instruction 
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Tlwd — A knowledge of the iiumbei of lusti noted adults and 
of the natuie aud extent of the msti notion they possess fuiuishes 
the means of estimating the aviouni of instiumentality existing 
III native society whioh, in a gicatei oi less measuie, may be 
made available foi the impiovement and extensions of -poinilai 
education The following table has been constiuoted with a view 
to suoh an estimate — 


City of Mursbidabad 
Tbana Dnulatbazar 
„ Nanglia 
,, Cdlna 
,, Jehanabad 
,, Bhiiwara 
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15 9 
12 2 
12 9 
24 1 
6 9 
10 


Number of unlearned persons 
not teachers with attainments 
superior to a mere knowledge 
of reading and writing 

Number of cliildren receiving 
neither domestic nor school 
instruction being of the teach- 
able age 

Average number of children re- 
ceiving neither domestic nor ^ 
school instruction to each ol 
the aforesaid unlearned persons I 
not teachers 

4,767 

13 833 

29 

555 

9,797 

17 6 

352 

8,205 

23 3 

2,424 

15,257 

62 

992 

14,690 

14 8 

425 

13,061 

dO 7 


The hist column exhibits the iiumbei of Bengali oi Hindi and 
Pei Sian teacheis in the localities wheie a census of the population 
was taken, the second, the numbei of then scholais, and the 
thud, the aveiage numbei of scholais to each teachei Prom 
these, it ajipeais that the existmg bodies of teacheis in those 
localities aie not sufficiently emjilo^ed, and that the same numbei 
ot teacheis could instiuct a much laigei numbei of scholais 
The highest aveiage numbei of scholais to one teachei is in 
the Oulna thana of the Buidwan distiict, and if the othei 
aveiages weie laised only as high, a large addition would be made 
to the instiucted children of the teachable age without any othei 
instiumentality than that which is now engaged m the business 
ot teaching 

The fouith column contains the numbei of those adults who 
have neithei leceived a learned education noi aie engaged in the 
business ot teaching but who possess attainments supeiioi to a 


not teachers 
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meie linowledge of leading and wiifmg, constituting the most 
cultivated poition of the middle class of native society- fiom V'hich 
mstiuments must chiefly be diawn foi the impiovement of that 
class and of the classes below it The fiith coulmn exhibits fiom 
the table contained in page 327 the numbei of childien of the 
teachable age, i e., between 14 and 5 j^eais, who leceive neithei 
domestic noi school instiuction, constituting the class which 
needs the instiuction that the pieceding class is qualified to 
bestow The sixth column shows the aveiage numbei of childien 
of the teachable age without instiuction to each of the mstiucted 
adults capable of but not actually engaged in teaching, showing 
that if the whole numbei of unuistiucted childien iveie distiibuted 
among the mstiucted adults foi the puipose of being taught, the 
numbei of the lattei, paiticulaily in the city of Mooishedabad 
and in the Culna thaua of the Buidwnn distiict, would be fai 
moie than sufficient to teach them all This is on the supposi- 
tion that the entne numbei of mstiucted adults could be spaied 
from the othei puiposes of civil life to be employed solel}* m the 
business of teaching, but this supposition is as unnecessaiy as 
it IS inadmissible, since especially in the two localities mentioned 
it is obvious that theie would be a laige suiplus of instiuinentahty 
tor the object lequiied The only locality of those enunieiated 
in vhich theie wnuld apparently be no such suiplus is the 
Bhavaia thaua of the Tiihoot distiict wheie the numbei of 
mstiucted adults would, in the piesent state of things, even if 
they did nothing else, be baiely sufficient to teach the childien 
wffio aie destitute of instiuction 

According to these views the teachers of common schools, 
and those who m native society possess analogous qualifications, 
are the classes fiom which mstiuments must chiefly be drawn 
to promote general education, but these classes m then piesent 
state must not be deemed to lepiesent the permanent amount 
of intellectual and moral mstiumentahty For, first, the in- 
fluences now acting upon native society have a tendency to raise 
the quahfications of those two classes The very low'^est and 
most degraded and hitheido wholly uninstiucted classes have 
begun, as has been showm, to move upward into the class receiv- 
ing the instruction of common schools This will have the double 
effect of stimulating the class immediately above them to use 
still higher in the scale of acquirement, and with the increased 
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demand loi mstiuciion ol inci easing the emoluments of teacheis 
and thcioby mducmg moie competent pei&ons to engage m the 
bu&mebs oi tcaoinng Even, theiefoie, if the numbei of teacliois 
and taught, in&tiucted and unmstiucted, should maintain the 
same piopoitions, stiJ] theie wdJ bo an inci cased amount of moial 
means m tJio higliei lange of qualifications which those classes 
aie now acquiimg 

But, second, by tJic veiy supposition, the same influenceE 
that aic causing the instiucted classes toiuaid in the lace of 
impiovement will tilso iiicicase t,he numbei of the individuals 
composing tiicm and then piopoitioii to the unmstiucted classes 
This conclusion does not lest upon questionable giouuds It has 
been shown that the piopoition of juvenile instiuetion is uuifoiin 
Jy Inghei and in some of the localities much liighei than the 
piopoition oi adult mstiuction, and it follows that, when the 
picsent genciation of leaineis shall become of matuie age, the 
piopoition of adult mstiuction will be found much highei and 
consequently the amount of moial instiumentahty existing in 
society gieatei than it now is Eveiy individual vho passes fiom 
the class oi the uninstiucted to that of the mstiucted both 
lessens the piopoition of the foimei and inci eases that of the 
lattei — both lessens the numbei to be instiucted and incieases 
the numbei ot those vho may be emplo3^ed foi the mstiuction 
oi that lessei numbei And the piobabihties aie gieat that a 
laigc numbei both oi those who belong to the instiucted class 
and oi those who pass fiom the mfeiioi to the highei giades of 
mstiuction would, vith veiy little encouiagement, be induced 
to engage m the mstiuction of otheis, foi in jiioceeding fiom one 
distiict 01 iiom one pait of a distuct to another, next to the 
geneial poveity and ignoiance, few facts stiike the mind moie 
ioicibly than the numbei of those who, vith attainments supeiioi 
to a mere knowledge of leading and viitmg, aie m search of 
employment and without any legulai means of subsistence 

Again, thud, it is not only fiom below, fiom the nninstiucted 
classes oi horn those who possess at piesent the mfenor giades 
oi instruction but fiom above also, fiom the classes of the learned, 
that additional instiuments will be obtamed foi the extension 
oi populai education Theie can be no doubt that the habits 
and prejudices of the learned make them, if not hostile, ceitam- 
ly indiffeient, in most instances, to the spiead of education 
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among the body of the people, but Mith gentle and piudent hand- 
ling those habits and pie]udices maA be easily modified I bave 
met with mdniduals among the learned \iho, fiom benevolent 
motives, appealed anxious to do evei3 thing in then povei to 
piomote the mstiuction of then countiymen, and vith numeious 
individuals vho evidentlv v anted no othei motive than then ovn 
luteiest to make them vilhng agents m the same undeitakmg 
These individuals ve’e found in that class of the learned which 
IS engaged in the business of teaching, and those of the learned 
who do not teach aie m geneial so pooi that I can have little 
doubt most of them vould leadilv co-opeiate m an-s measmes m 
which then assistance should be made advantageous to them- 
selves We haie no light to expect that men in the giipe of 
poveity will appieciate the advantages to society and to Govern- 
ment winch dictate to us, the duty of piomoting geneial educa- 
tion The}'^ must peiceive and feel that then oun individual 
interests aie piomoted, and then then aid Mill not be wnthheld 

SECTION XIX 

The STiTE OF Celme viemed in conxection wnn the state of 

Instruction 

'J’he state of ciimc Meiied in connection with the state ot 
instiuction is a subject of gieat mteiest, but it is one on which 
all the means necessai}* to foim a sound judgment have not yet 
been obtained The lecoids of ciime have not been fiamed vnth 
a MCM to deine fiom them data to deteimine the effects of 
mstiuction, and what I attempt undci this head is lathei to 
point to the impoi lance of this bianch of the mqunv than to 
found conclusions on the facts vliich I have collected, although 
at the same time it Mill be seen that the conclusions Mdnch those 
tacts suggest and siijipoit aie not uniinpoitant I have been 
tavouied Mitb pei mission to examine the half-Acaily letuins 
made to Government in the Judicial Depaitment lelating to 
Clime in the localities oi mIiicIi an educational suivejf has been 
made, and fiom that souicc I subjoin the folloMung abstiact state- 
ment ot Climes ascei tamed by the Police Officeis oi otheiMise to 
have been committed within the city and district of IMooisheda- 
bad, and the districts of Beeiblioom, Buidwan, South Behar, 
and Til hoot nr tlie six ^cais beginning Mitb 1829 and ending 
Mith 1834 — 



Dacoity or Gang 
IIighv?ay Bobbery not on 

Affiays Theft Cattle Stealing Burglary Bobbery the highway 
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With murder 
With torture 
With wounding 
UnuMcnded with aggravated nr- 
cimistancos 

Atlcrapting to loiiiuiit 
On the rner 

fWitli murder 
I With wounding 
' Mtcmpling to commit 
I Exceeding Co Biipcea 
Exceeding 10 Btinccs 
Under 10 Bupccs 

! With murder 
With wounding 
I Exceeding CO Bupces 
Exceeding 10 Bupccs 
Under 10 Bupccs 

ilhout theft or attempting 
commit 

‘With theft, value unknown 

Witti Murder 
ilh wounding 
Exceeding 50 Bupccs 
Exceeding 10 Hupoes . 


i Under 10 Rupees 
t aliic unKnown a 


aUicunKnown and precluded from 
investigation under Beg TI, of 
1832 


itb murder including the murder 
of children 
With wounding 
Exceeding CO Rupees 
I Exceeding 10 Rupees 
Under 10 Rupees 

Value unknown and preclndecl from 
investigation under Beg II, of 
1832 


With loss of life 

With wounding or violent beat 
mg 

Simple 
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Child stealing 


3 




Wilful murder 

37 

24 

23 

43 : 

21 

Homicide 

3 

9 

9 

19 ! 

23 

Assaults 

51 

127 

0 

13 

17 

Wounding 



1 


217 

Arson with affray 





1 

Arson without affray 

5 

3 

1 

7 

9 

Eeceiving stolen goods 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

Kidnapping 





1 

Rape 


3 


3 

1 

Adultery 




1 

4 

Perjury 

4 

2 

3 

17 

11 

Forgery 

1 

9 


13 

6 

Embezzlement 





3 

Extortion 




2 

1 

Bribery 





1 

Miscellaneous 

93 

694 

28 

214 

675 


The ofhcial letuins aie made t^\lce eveiy yeai, embiacmg 
the peiiods fiom Janual^ to June and fiom Julj' to Decembei, 
and the above table is meiely an abstiact of the letuins foi the 
SIX jeais 1829-34 I at first intended to include a peiiod of ten 
j^eais in the table, but I found, on examination, that the returns 
for the two j^ears preceding 1829 were imperfect, and those for 
the tvo }ears follow rng 1834 \vere fiamed on a different model, 
both cricumstances preventrng that strict comparison which J 
was desirous oi making, and I, therefore, limited my attention to 
the six years for which the returns were complete and neaih 
unitor m 

The relation of crime and instruction to each other ma^ be 
ascertained by classifying all persons convicted of the same 
Clime according to the kind and amount of instruction they have 
received The returns of crime w'^ould thus exhibit w^hethei the 
cnmmals w’'eie entirely destitute of instruction, w^hethei they 
could barely decipher writing or sign then names, wdiethei they 
could meiely read and write, whether they possessed attain- 
ments superior to mere reading and writing, including, moral as 
w’'ell as mtellectual instruction, whether they had received a 
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learned education, and in each case wliethei it was a first oi n 
second conviction, and what was the age and sex of the convict 
it IS only such returns that can enable us to judge satisfactoiil^ 
oi the effect oi the diffeient kinds and degiees of insti notion 
upon the mciease, diminution, oi modification of ciinie, and of 
the consequent obligation on this giound imposed on the govern- 
ing authoiity m a State to give to its subjects any paiticulai 
kind 01 degree of instruction or to withhold it altogethei Snob 
1 etui ns are leceived by the Government of Piance fiom its 
judicial oihceis, and it is woithy of the consideiation of the 
JSiitish Indian Government whether with the above object the 
letmus of Clime in this countiy should be made to include the 
mfoimation which I have indicated 

In the absence of this detailed mfoimation we must look at 
Clime and ciiminals collectively, not at the amount and degiee 
of lestiainmg influences imposed by education on the individual, 
but at the numbei of ciimmals m the mass and the diffeient 
kinds of crime of which they have been convicted as compaied 
with the amount oi piopoition of instiuction pieviously ascer- 
tained to exist in society within the same local limits The 
preceding abstiact statement of ciimes committed in five differ- 
ent distiicts duiing a j^eiiod of six years affords the means of 
making this comparison which is attempted m the following 
table — 


City and Distiict of 

Mooishedabad 
Distiict of Beeibiioom 
,, of Bmdvian 

,, of Soulb Bebar 

,, of Tiihoot i 


Population 

Piopoition of popula 
tion above 14 to po- 
pulation below 14 

Estimated population 
above 14 

Aggiegate numbei of 
crimes m 1829-34 

Centesimal proportion 
of crime to popula 
tion above 14 

969,447 

65 to 35 

630,141 

1,160 

184 

1,267,067 

48 to 52 

608,191 

2,162 

355 

1,187,580 

57 to 43 

676,920 

579 

085 

1,340,610 

59 to 41 

790,959 

4,062 

589 

1,697,700 


882,804 

8,836 

HH 


58 

53 

qoi 

40 

23 


The statement of the population of the fom last mentioned 
distiicts IS deiived fiom Mi Shakespeai’s Police Pepoit of 1824 
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to which 1 have had au oppoitunity of lefeiimg in the Judicial 
Depai tmeiit, and that of the city and distiict of Mooishedabad is 
the lesult of a census made by Mi Hathoin in 1829 The pio- 
poition of the population above 14 ^eais of age to the population 
below that age has been calculated horn the population letuins 
contained in Section XIII of this Eepoit, and the estimate of 
the population above 14 is founded on the piopoition ascei tamed 
b\ actual census to pievail in one entiie thana of each distiict, 
and now assumed to pievail in all the thanas of the same distiict 
foi the puipose of obtaining an appioximation to the total adult 
lioimlation It vas necessaiy to obtain tins appioximation, 
hist, because the aggiegate numbei of dimes can be coiiecth 
compaicd, not vith the total population of the distiict, but vilh 
the population which by leason of age mav be assumed to be 
capable of committing ciime, and, second, because the piopoition 
oi instiuction possessed b\ the population abo\e 14 can be 
coiiecth compaied onlv vith the piopoition of ciime committed 
bA the population of the same age The conclusion to vliicli 
this compaiison oi lathei contiast conducts is most cuiious anl 
intciesting, and is the moie so to me because it is vhollv un- 
expected It vill be seen fiom the table that, in the di'^tiict of 
Hindu an, uheie the piopoition of instiuction is highest, theie 
the piopoition of ciime is louest, and in the distiict of Tiihoot 
uheie the piopoition of instiuction is lowest theie the piopoition 
of Clime is highest The inteimediate piopoitions have the same 
coiiespondence In South Behar, wheie instiuction is double in 
amount of what it is in Tnhoot ciime is onlv one-half of what 
it IS 111 the same distiict In Beeibhoom the piopoition ot 
instiuction is a little liighei than in South Behai and the piopoi- 
tion of Clime a little lowei, and in the cit\ and distiict of 
i\Iooi shedabad wheie instiuction uses still a little highei, theie 
Clime falls to a still lowei piopoition I have said that this 
conclusion was unexiiected, foi although I had no doubt of the 
geneial salutaij effect of education, yet I saw little m the native 
institutions and in the sj stems of natne instiuction fiom which 
to mfci that they exoicised a vei}’^ decided moial influence on 
the communit\ , and I, theiefoie, did not anticipate that the slate 
ot education would have aiij’^ obseivable oi stiikiiig lelation to 
the state ot ciiine It is impossible, how'evei, to lesist the con- 
clusion tiom the piecedmg data that the i elation is most intimate 

25— 1326B. 
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and ihal. even ilic nahve sysiems of instiuciion, howevei ciude 
iinpciiccf, and desulioiy, mosi. niaicnally contiibute to dimmish 
the numliei of offences against llie lavs and to maintain the peace 
and good oidei of society 

n ve pass iioiii the consideiation of ciime in the aggiegate 
to tlic pailienlai ei lines einnnciated in tlie table at pp 342 and 
343, oihci mfeicnces will be suggested illu&tiating the i elation ot 
instiiiction to ciiinc, although the conclii'.ions to be diawn aic 
not vei> definite in consequence of the foiin in winch the letmn: 
have been made, ci lines against the pci son and ciimes against 
piopeit.A not being in all cases distinguished Taking, howevei, 
the lotnins ns they stand, ve find that in Tiihoot, vheie inctiuc 
tion IS Jovest, dacoit} oi gang iobbei\ was almost wholly un 
known dining tiie si\ \cais m question, and that it pievailed in 
an incieasing degiee m South Behai, Buidwan, Beeibhoom, and 
Mooishedabad m the oidci in winch those distiicts aie now 
mentioned Thiw, theiefoie, the desciiption of ciime oidinaiilv 
attended with the gieatest Molence to the peison is appaienth 
neithei ]iiomoted b\ igiioianec noi checked b-^ education Higli- 
wn\ lobben pi tw ailed duimg the peiiod undci consideiation 
moie in South Relni than m an\ of the othei distiicts, but it ib 
when we look at the locoids of bmglan, cattle-stealing, theft, 
and atfiays that we peiceive the excess of cinne in the less 
instiucted distiicts of Behai as compaiod with the better 
instiucted distiicts of Bengal Cases of homicide, assault, and 

wounding aie also much in excess m the Tiihoot distiict Foi- 
geiy deseiwes special attention This is a desciiption of ciiine 
which wuth much seeming piobabilitv has been usualh supposed 
to be taeilitated and ineieased b\ education , but we find that, in 
the ilnee Bengal distiicts dining a peiiod of six years there 
weie onh three convictions foi fnigen, while m the two Behai 
distiicts dining the same oeiiod not fewer than nineteen oceiii- 
led The compaiative prevalence of foigei^ m the less 
instiucted, and of gang lobbeii m the moie instiucted distiicts 
shows the necessity of moie extended and precise investigation 
into the connection between instiuction and eiime 

I have not attempted to show’^ the mciease oi diminution of 
Clime fiom yeai to yeai m the diffeient localities, because that 
would have no relation to the state of instruction unless it could 
also be showm that education had advanced or retrograded during 
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the same pciiods and in the same localities foi 'i\liich no data at 
piesent exist The futuie inqnnei into the statistics ot educa- 
tion m this count i\ Mill deine some aid lu tins bianch of his 
investigation fiom the lesults lecoided in this Ecpoil 


SECTION XX 

CoXCLUniXG IlEMXnKS 

The jncccding Sections embiace all the mo=l impoitant 
mfoimation 1 ha^e collected lespecting tlie state of education 
omitting maiiA details wliuli might lia\e emb. massed the atten- 
tion of the icadei and lessened the distinctness of his impiescions 
h’oi the same leason I abstain at piesent fiom cnteiing on the 
lesults of a census of castes and occupations which was included 
m the census of the poiiulation on the state of natue medical 
]ii,uticc, on the extent to whi<h the most umaikable diseases 
pienil, and on the pecuhai institutions and piactices of the 
iLSpectue distncts — all illustiati\e of the jilnsical moial, and 
intellectual condition of the people but onh indnecth connected 
with the amount and means of gcneial instruction 

The mfoimation now placed upon lecoid m this and the 
picceding Kepoit ma^ be summed up m a ^elv few words By 
means of a census of the population, the amount of domestic and 
adult instiuction has been ascci tamed m the cit^ of Mooisheda- 
liad and in one thana oi police sub-diMSion of the distncts of 
Ba]shahi, Moorshedabad Bceibhoom, Buidwan, South Behai, 
and d’lihoot lespectnelv, and bx means of educational sunex, 
the state of school instiuction has been ascei tamed in the Citv 
of Alooishedabad m one thana oi police sub-division of the dis- 
tncts of Bnjshahi and I\fooishcdabad in Die entiic distncts of 
l^eeibhoom, Buidwan, South Behai, and Tiihoot, and, xxith the 
aid of Ml r^Ialet, m the entiic distnct of I^Iidnapoie 

In so extensixe a countn, inhabited bx so numeious a popu 
lation, it xxould haxe been impossible, without fat moie ample 
means than xxeie placed at mj command, to extend the inqunx 
ox^ei the whole without exception, and to exhaust the subject, so 
as to leaxe nothing unexamined and unlcnoxxm The mx'estiga- 
tion, theicfoie xnth the distinct contemplation of this impossi- 
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billiy, Jbas been conducted on the punciple of leaiinng something 
with precision and ceitainty, of causing the infoimation thu! 
acquired to cmlnace such an extent of space, such an amount 
of population, and such a diveisity of conditions and eiiciim 
stances as would affoid the giounds of legitimate infeience, and 
consequently of mfeiiing fiom the Icnown the unknown, bom 
what is ceilain that which is doubtful Accoidingly fiom the 
state of domestic and adult msti action ascei tamed in one laige 
city and m one thana of each distiict, T infei the same or a 
similar state of domestic and adult mstiuction m all the thanas 
of the same districts The population of Minch an actual census 
has been taken to affoid the basis of such an inference is 692,270, 
and the additional population to nhich the inference is made to 
extend is 7,332,500 logelher amounting to 8,124,770 In like 
inannei, fioin the state of school instruction ascertained in one 
large city, m tuo thanas of tuo different districts, and in five 
entire distncts I infer the same oi a similar state of school 
mstiuction m all the remaining districts of Bengal and Behai 
'I'he population of uhich an educational <^une> has been made 
to affoid the basis of such an mfeience is 7,789,152, and the 
estimated additional population to uhich the mfeience is made 
to extend is 27,071 250 togcthei amoimtmg to 35,400,402 Theie 
is no reason to suppose that the state of domestic and adult 
mstiuction differs mateiialh m the thanas m nlnch that branch 
of the inquiry was caiiied on from its state m those to which it 
was not extended, nor is there arn reason to suppose that the 
state of school instruction differs materially in the dwtiicts m 
Mdnch it M'as investigated from its state m those vhich the 
investigation did not embrace There is probably no district in 
Bengal and Behai in winch the amount and proportion of juvenile 
and adult instruction are so high as m Buidwan or so low' as m 
Tiihoot, and we may thus assume without much danger of error 
that we have ascertained both the Inghest and the lowmst exist- 
ing standaid ot mstiuction in those tw'o jnovinces Actually the 
state ot instruction of nearly eight millions of its subject is 
befoie the Government wuth a degree of minuteness which, even 
it it should fatigue, may give some assurance of an approach to 
accuracy, and exhibiting an amount of ignorance w'^hieh demands 
the adoption of practical measures for its diminution Vntuallv, 
the state of mstiuction of more than thirty-five millions of its 
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subject'; is bcfoie Go\einnjoii( lli.ii jioitinii of Mie Tndicin popula- 
lion which has Ineil longcsi. uiidoi 33utisli lulc, and which 
should be piop.ued oi jiiepaiing to appieci.ito and enjoy its 
highosl piuilcgcs I (lust tliat the cxjicnsc which Go\cinnieut 
lias incuiicd in collet ling (Ins infoiinalion will not bo in ^aln, 
and lh.it the hopes which luuc giown uji in the minds of the 
people in the piogie'^s of the niquu\ will not be disappointed 


rUMTEh SEC'OXE 

ro\sri)Lii\iio\ o! nil MI \Ns \D\nin ’lo 'iiir impbom ment \mi 
intension oi Piitiac Tnsimction iv ]3in(,\l \nd Bliiau 

'the nislnutions which I h.i\e ii'cened fioni the Geiicial 
Coiniiiuiec of Bulihc Insliuction staled (hat the inquiu which 
T ha\e now completed was nistiiutcd ” with .1 mow to ultciioi 
me.isuies, and I w.is t'Npiessh diiecled to lepoit on “ the 
])ossil)ih(\ and me. ms of 1. using the ch.u.ictei .md enl.ugmg the 
usefulness of iiu sinede institution 01 of a whole class ” In 
oonfonuit\ with these \iews and mstiiu lions m the Second 
Kepoii, besides lepoitmii on (he st.iti' of cduc.ition m (he 
Nittoii Ih.iin oi (he Ihijsh dii distncl, T laought lo (he special 
notue of (he Coininittee the ct)ndi(iuii of the English school <it 
ll.mipooi B uiUmIi in (he Baulcah ih.in 1, .ind of the M.ihoiue- 
d.in Colh ge it Kusbi li I’ligha m the Bihnui\i (h.ina, but I 
ibst. lined fioin it eoiiiiiionding .iii\ pi ins 01 nie.isuies foi (he 
mipioxeinent of whoh’ t hisses of mslilutioiis until 1 sjiould 
poss( ss gieatei leismc md ojqioi tumlies of iiioie eNlcnded oli- 
scn.ition and cNjiciienee 1 howe\ei, cNpiessed the opinion 
th.il, ,is fai .IS nl^ mfoiniation (hen enabled me to judge, 

( iisiinq nalihi s /jo»i tin in the louc’it, of all 

Linds and dassis, luic ihi pilrsl nirans in be cniploifcd )oi 
latsinij and nnpiovinq (he thauitici of ihc people — that to cm-, 
ploil ihosc tnsiiiniions foi siidi a pm pose leould he “ the 
f^tinpUsi, till safed, thi most populai, the most eeanomital, 
and tin most (fled mil plan fni (firiiii; that htimuliis to the 
native mind ithidi it neids on the Hiibjid of (dmation, and foi 
cheiiuuj the eocitions of the iiativch ihenndvcb foi then own 
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impiovcmcni , wdlioni ivlnclt all nihci means vnist be unavail 
inq ” SubscqiicnI. coDsidoi,i(ion has conhnuecl me in tins view 
and, aftei noticing otlici plans wliicli have lieen suggested oi 
adopted, 1 shall piocr-ed to illnsii.iic it in detail and to explain 
the nicans that max be cinploxed in oidci to cany it into 
effect 


SEC^JION T 

Prllimin \Ti\ Cor sideb ations 

The object of this Section is to notice the most feasible of 
those jil.ins foi the piomotion of geneial education winch ap 
]ieai to me on considei ation to be iinsinted to the cncumstciiices 
of this count! X and to the chaiaclei of the people 

The hist step to a sound judgment on the xvhole of tins 
subject IS to considei what leatuies should chaiacteiine a plan 
lihelx to be attended with success It will piobablx be admitted 
that anx scheme foi the piomotion of public mstiuction should 
be simple in its details and theieby easy of execution, cheap 
<ind theiebx capable of cxtensixe oi geneial application, not 
alaimnq to the prejudices of the people but calculated on the 
contiaix to cieate and elicit good feelings toxxaids then luleis, 
not tcndinq to supcisede oi icpicss self-crcitwn, but lathei to 
stimulate and encouiage it, and at the same time giving 
Govcininent the lead ni tlic adoption and dnection of measuies 
foi the futuie moulding and dex’-elopinent of the natixe chaiac 
tei, natix'e societx , and natixe institutions 

The simplest foim m winch Goveinment influence could 
be employed foi this object is that ot meie lecommendation, 
and in conveising with natixes on the means of infusing fiesh 
X igoui into then institutions ot education, they have sometimes 
expiessed the opinion that a meie intimation of the pleasuie of 
Gox eminent and of the satisfaction wnth which it legaids such 
ettoits, would be suthcient to cause schools to spimg up and 
levive in all diiections This opinion w^as most jnobably meant 
m a sense x'^eiy diffeient fiom that conx’^eyed by the teiins m 
which it wms expiessed The object of Gox eminent m adopt- 
ing such a couise xvould be to axmid inteifeimg oi dictating in a 
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mat(ei like education whicli ina\ be deemed lo belong to do- 
mestic and social legnlation, but the adojition of sucli a coiiise 
\\onId bo and ^^onld be nndci stood to be, the \eiy mteifcience 
and dictation \\hicli it ib songlil to a\oid The people m geneial 
aic unable to ap)iieci.ite such a pioceduic on the pait of Go\ein- 
niont Tho\ would neithci undei stand the l.mgu.igc cmplo\cd 
noi the inotncs th.it dictate it Thc\ would eithei su^ipose 
th.it theie is some secict intention to eiitiap them into dis- 
obedience oi gi\mg full ciedcncc to the assm.ince that no 
.iiithoiitN IS to be emplo\ed to enfoice the leconimeiidation, it 
would be neglected In eithei c.isc Cbneinmcnt and the people 
would be jilaced in .i f.ilse lelatixe jjosition 

'I’lic people of this counti\ in then jnesent condition cannot 
undeistand aiu othei 1 ingu.ige th.ni tb.il of comm.iiid jnocced- 
ing fiom funeinment 'rhe\ do not ])eicei\e the possibiht\ of 
then st.uKliiiu in .iin olhi’i lel.ition to then iiileis ill. in m th.it 
which lecjunes obedience I h.id fiequent lilustiatioiis of this in 
ni\ own cNpeiience duimg the piogicss of m\ mquiiies Befoie 
seeing mo, the mtie .unioimcement of nn exjiected .iiin.il was 
suflicient to insjHie .iwe into the minds of the mhabit.mts of a 
Milage and a siiiqilo lequest that the\ would gi\e me such and 
such mfoiniiilion lespcctmg then Milage was not icgaidod as .i 
icqucst with which the\ might oi might not comjily accoidmg 
to then own sense of impoit.mcc of the object, but iisuallv as 
nn 01 del which it would be folh and madness to thwait oi 
icsist '^hc^ admitted the inqioitance and utihl\ of the object 
when it w.is e\])l.uned to them, but it w.is not because of its 
impoi t.inee .iiid ulih(\ th.it the\ •laie the iiifoi m.ition leqiiiied, 
but bee.iiisc submission to authoiil\ is the eontiimed habit of 
the ]ico])lc Apj)e.uing .imong them mstiucted and ,iuthoii/ed 
b^ Go\einment to inquiie into the st.ite of natne education 
the\ could legaid me m no othci light th.in as one w'hom it 
would be illegal to dlsobe^ In such cncumstanccs all that 
could be done w.is to ni.ike m\ icquest and diiect m^ agents 
to seek foi infoim.ition aftei .i full expl.ination aftoidcd m the 
IcMst olTensne m.iiniei m oidei that the peojilc might do heaiti- 
h wli.it thee would otheiwise h.iie foi (he most jiait done eold- 
h and shnishh 'Phe unaiithoiitati\e modes of addiess thus 
adopted led on se\eial occasions to an mquii\ m letiiin fioni 
them whcthei 1 w.is acting onl\ on my pin ate authoiit} oi was 
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reall'5 empo\\ pi ed by GovoidimcdL io conduoi such an investi"a- 
tion T of couisc assmed them that I vas fully authouzed as 
Ihe 2)cinanahs addiesscd the Magistiate to his Daioghas 
ind otlicis sboned, but that I had been expiessly diiocled, m 
dclcicnco to then feelings ,ind to a^old the possibility of offence, 
Io collect onh such iiifoimation as they theinselyes might, 
aftei piojiei explanations, voluntaiily fuinish The adoption of 
such a style of addicss by a Go^ eminent functionaiy nas 
apjiaicnth nen to them, and scaicely intelligible 

The tiutli appeals to be that they aie so completely bowed 
down b^ <iges of foicign iiilc that they have lost not only the 
cajiacity and the dosiie, but the veiy idea, of self-goveinment in 
matteis legaiding which the authoiity of the state is diiecth 
01 iiidiiecth intei posed They ha^e no conception of govern 
luont as the incic oigan of law and its sanctions They view 
it siiiqih <is an iiistiuinent of powei whose behests aie absolute, 
indisputable, and wholh independent of the voluntaiy co opeia 
lion of the individual membeis of the community We liaie 
thus a Go^elnlncnt which desiies to lulc by law', and a peojile 
that wills to be luled by powei Meie ^lowei unsuppoited hy 
Ihe iiioial co-o])ei ation of the community is weakei than law 
would be with that co-opeiation, but to call the lattei foith 
must be one of the objects and effects of education by embody 
ing with natne public opinion the coiiMction that the inteiest 
of the st<itc and its subjects aie the same It follows that, iii 
dcMsing means to jnoduce that conviction, we must not assume 
that it aheadv exists and that the people will, at the meie 
1 ccommendatioii of goieinment, iindeistood as such, adopt 
measuies even foi then own ad\antage, oi that thev will imdei 
stand a leconiniendation tiom such a souice m am othei way 
than as a command 

The chief exception to the geneial submissn eness to eveiv 
peison 01 thing beaiing the foim oi semblance of public autho- 
iitv legaids the subject of icliqion m which they do not discovei 
the slightest disposition to lecognize the light of GoA'eiumeut 
to mteifeie On the contiaiy, joined to an exemplaiy toleiance 
of diffeiences m cieed and piactice, theie is a jealousy of anv 
appeaiance of such authoiitatne luteifeience I had fiequent 
occasions to lemove fiom the minds of the learned and leligious 
classes the feais they entei tamed on this jioint, and I have 
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leason to believe that the occasional instances of opposition or 
distiust that occuiied to me m which no oppoitunity of explana- 
tion was affoided oiigmated fiom the same cause 

The next foim in which Government influence may be 
conceived to be employed foi the piomotion of education is bv 
making it comimlsoiy, and enacting that eveiy village should 
have a school I hope the time will come when eveiy village 
shall ha-ve a school, but the peiiod has not yet anived when 
this obligation can be enfoiced Such a law, diiect and in- 
telligible, would be piefeiable to a mere leeommendation w'^hich 
might be uiidei stood m a double sense, but it would be pie- 
matuie It would be oideiing the people to do what they aie 
too pool and too ignoiaut to do willingly oi well, if at all It 
would be neithei to follow noi to lead but to lun countei to 
uati\e public opinion Those who in lespect of caste oi wealth 
constitute the highei classes do not need any such coeicive 
means to induce them to mstiuct their childien Those who in 
lespect of caste may be called the middle classes aie convinced 
of the advantages of education, but they aie in geneial pooi 
and many of them would feel such a measuie to be seveie and 
oppiessne The lowei classes consisting both of Hindus and 
klusahnans and of numeious sub-divisions and vaiieties of caste 
and occupation gieatly exceed the otheis in numbei, and they 
die ioi the most pait by geneial consent consigned to ignoi- 
ance In many villages they aie the sole, in otheis the most 
numeious inhabitants, and such a compulsoiy law^ as I have 
sujiposed would be leceived with umveisal astonishment and 
dibinay — with dismay by themselves and wath astonishment if 
not deiision bj the supeiioi classes A national system oi 
education will necessaiily have chiefly in view the most numei- 
ous classes of the iiojiulatiou, but m then jiiesent state of iiioial 
and social piepaiation we can appioach them only by slow'- and 
almost impel ceptible steps We can effectually laise them 
onlj by aiding then voluntaiy effoits to use, and at piesent the 
piejudiee against then mstiuction is neaily as stiong and a*- 
geneial m then own minds as m the minds of otheis In the 
pieceding pages I have shown that it has begun to give in 
Bengal and Behai, and in the locoids of the Geneial Committee 
of Public Instiuction I find an apt illustiation both of the 
existence of the piejudice in the Noith-Westein Pioviuces and 
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of ihe fact iliaii Llicic also li lias begun to lose giound j\Ir 
S I\r Boulcloison, ju <in account oi tlic schools in the Baieilly 
Collectoislup, dated 20th 1827, which he coinmmii 

cated to the Coinmiltco, makes the follo^^]ng stateinent —“A 
btiange iiT'lanee of nanow-imndcdness occuis in the icpoit of 
(he Huz/ooi Tehsil Paishkai fioin whom the above detail is 
taken lie obsenes (and the Canoongoes have also signed the 
p.ipeij llial undoi {hetoimei («o\ciinucn(s, none but ‘ Ashiaf,' 
vh. , Biahmans, Eajpoots Bukkals, Kaits, and Khutices among 
Ihe Hindus, and Sheikhs, S^eds, AJoghuls, and P.ithaiis of the 
i\Jahoiuedans, weie peimitled to sliuh the sciences oi cagii to 
leain the Peisian language, but that now all sects aie leainiiig 
Peisian, Aiabic, <ind S.iimciit 'Plmw, theiefoie, suggest the 
abolition of some schools wheie the childicn (of) Alius, Guddees, 
lie, aie instiuclcd ” Phe slienglh .uid ])ie\alence of the pie 
]udice which could dictate such a suggestion will he undeistood 
when it is home in mind that the iiatne othceis tioin wdioin it 
[iioccedcd had been emjikned in ]\Ii 33ouldci‘-on to collect in 
toi Illation lespecling the state oi llie schools m Ins clistiict with 
the, no doubt, a^owed pin pose of eiicoui aging education The 
Iccling, howe^cl, against tlie mstniction of the low'ei classes, 
although geneial, is not unneisnl, and tlie aboAe statements 
shows that, aliliough stiong, it is not o^ eipow'eiing In anv 
plan, theicioio, that may be .idopled wliat should be kept in view 
is to iccognme no piinciple of exclusion, to keep the dooi open 
In which all classes nun entci, and to abstain liom enfoiciug 
wtuit then po^elty makes them unable and then picjudices un 
willing geneialh to peifoim 

A\ ilhout employing lecommendations oi enactments that 
would be eilhei futile oi ^exatlOus, auothei mode of applying 
the public lesouiees toi the advancement of education might 
be by the establishment of new'' schools undei the supeiinten- 
dence of paid agents of Government, wdio should intioduce nn 
pioved systems of lusliuction as models ±oi the imitation and 
guidance of the geneial body' of native teach eis It was with 
this view that the Climsuiali schools weie patioiiized and the 
A]meie schools established by' Go\eimnent, and it is on the 
same geneial plan, although wnth iilteiioi vieA^s to conveision, 
that most Alissionaiy schools aie also conducted This plan 
contains a sound and valuable pimciple masmuch as it con- 
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templates the piacticability and impoi lance of influencing the 
native community geneially by impioving native teacheis and 
native systei^is of mstiuction but the mode m which this piin- 
ciple is applied is liable to objection on vaiious giounds 

The fiist giound of objection is that it has the diiect effect 
of pioducing hostihty’^ amongst the class of native teacheis, the 
leiy men thiough whom it is hoped to give extension to the 
impioved system of mstiuction adopted Eveiy such Govein- 
meiit 01 Missionaiy school, when established, displaces one oi 
moie native schools of the same class and thiows out of em- 
ployment one 01 11101 e native teacheis If it has not this 
immediate effect, then feais at least aie excited, and ill-will is 
equallj^ pioduced It is too much to expect that those fiom 
vhom ve take, oi tin eaten to take, then means of livelihood 
should co-opeicite with us oi look with a favouiable eye on the 
mijnovements we wish to mtioduce It appeals fiom the le- 
coids of the Geneial Committee of Public Instiuctioii, fiom 
which I deiived the statements on this subject, that this was to 
some extent the effect pioduced by the Goveinnient Chmsuiah 
schools, and m my lecent journeys I have witnessed the dis- 
sensions that have aiisen m villages by the iivahy of Bengali 
schools m which giatuitous mstiuction was given by paid 
agents of benevolent Chiistian societies vith Bengali schools 
of native oiigin fiom which the teacheis obtained then sub- 
sistence 111 foims of fees and peiquisites Instiuction lightly 
coimnuiiicated'' should pioduce peace and good-will, and we may 
be suie theie is something wiong when the effect of employ- 
ing means to extend education is peiceived to be hate and 
contention leading even to bleaches of the public peace 

Anothei point of view m which the plan may be deemed 
objectionable is that, to vhatevei extent it may succeed, it 
will piactically take the management of education out of the 
hands of the people and place it m the hands of the Govein- 
iiient supeimteiidents On such a plan school -houses aie built, 
teacheis appointed and paid, books and stationeiy supplied, 
mstiuctions and supeimtendence given, all at the expense of 
Goveinnient, and without any demand upon paients foi exei- 
tion, 01 saciifice oi any loom being left foi then mteifeience oi 
contiol, then childien have meiely to attend and leceive 
giatuitous mstiuction It does not appeal that it is the way to 
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liioduce a JjoaU}]}’' sialc oi ioQhug on tho subjoci of education 
111 (he natnc coniuiuiiity ff Govciiimcnt does eveiy ihmg foi 
tlie pooi)]e, the peoido will not veiy soon Icaiu to do much foi 
themselves They will leinain iniich longer in a state of pupil- 
hige, than if tliev iieie encoinagcd to put foith then oivn 
eneigies Such a couise is the inoie objectionable because it 
IS tho substitution of a bad foi a good habit, almost all the 
comnion oi veinaculai education leceiv^ed tlnougliout the countiy 
being at piosont jiaid foi Goveininont should do nothing to 
sujicisedo the exci lions ol the people for then ov\n benefit, but 
slioiild lathoi endcavoui to sujijily viliat is dchcient m the 
natiie sisleins, lo imjaovc uhat is inipeifect, and to exleiicl 
1o all uhat is at piesent eonhned to a feu 

Again, a gciieial sclieinc ol nev\ schools uiidci public con 
fiol .ind diieclion uoidd enlaii on Govcinment all the dct.iils of 
lu.inagomcut, oxpcndiluie, msliuction, discipline, coiiespond- 
ence, A-c , and (Ins supeiintcndencc uould eitliei be adequate 
Ol inadequate to the pin pose If inadequate, the schools would 
be inefhcient <uid would soivc ollici ends t'han those of jiubhc 
insliuction If adequate, the expense alone would be a valid 
objection to the plan The j^iovious table exhibits the total 
mnubei of clulditn betueen Id and 5 veais of age in five 
th.uias ot five diffeient distiicts, and the ,i\eiage nuinbci of such 
childicn 111 e.icli tli.uia is 13,307 The liighcst aveiage numbei 
of scholais taught bv each te.icliei, is not quite 25 Siipjiose 
e.ich Icadici uas icquned jneMoush to teach doulile that num 
bei , not less (h.m 200 teacheis will be icquned to instinct the 
tlnldien of tho teachable age in one thana Five lupces pei 
inonth must be coiisideied the vciv lowest late of .illowaiicc 
foi winch, iindoi an impiovcd svstem, the senices of a native 
teachei may be engaged, and tins v-eiy low late would icquiie an 
oxpendituie of 1,330 lupees pci month, oi 15,960 iiipees pci 
annum foi the teacheis of one thana Besides teacheis, school- 
houses must be built and hejit m lepaii, and books and stationery 
piovided At least one supeimtendent oi mspectoi would also 
be required foi such a numbei of schools, teacheis, and this 
apparatus and expcnditine viould, aftei all, fuiuish only the 
humblest giades of instuiction to the teachable population of 
one thana The numbei of thanas m a district vanes fiom 
nine oi ten to sixteen oi seventeen, and sometimes extends 
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even to a laigei niimbeij and the nuinbei of distiicts m the 
Bengal Piesidencv alone amounl<=i to about sixtv-six, with a 
constant tendency to mciease b^ sub-division On the plan 
pioposed all the expenses of all these teacheis, schools, and 
supeiintendents in eveiy thana of e^eiy distnct must be de- 
fiaved bv Goveinment When the subject of national educa- 
tion shall leceive the seiious consideiation of Goveinment, I 
do not anticipate that its appiopiiations vill be made with a 
niggaid hand, but the plan now consideied involves an expen- 
dituie too laige, and pi onuses benefits too mconsideiable 
and too much qualified by attendant evils, to peimit its 
adoption 

Instead of beginning with schools foi the lowei giades of 
native society, a system of Goveinment institutions may be 
advocated that shall piovide, in the hist place, foi the highei 
classes on the pimciple that the tendency of knowledge is to 
descend not to ascend, and that, vith this viev , we should ai 
piesont seek to establish a school at the head-station of e■\el^ 
zillah, afteivaids peigunnah schools, and last of all Milage 
schools, giaduall-^ acqiiiiing m the piocess moie nuiiieioiis and 
bettei qualified mstiuments foi the diffusion of education The 
piimaij objection to fins plan is that it oveilooks entiie s\ stems 
of natne educational institutions, Hindu and Mohammadan, 
v\hich existed long befoie oui lule, and which continue to exist 
undei 0111 lule, independent of us and of oui piojects, foiming 
and moulding the native chaiactei in successive geneiations In 
the face of this palpable fact, the plan assumes that the countiy 
IS to be indebted to us foi schools, teacheis, books — e\eiv thing 
necessan to its moial and intellectual imjiioA ement, and that 
in the piosecution of oui views we aie to leject all the aids 
which the ancient institutions of the countiv and the actual 
attainments of the people affoid tow aids then advancement 
We have to deal in this countiy piincipalh with Hindus and 
Mohammadans, the foimei one of the eaihest civilized nations 
of the eaith, the lattei in some of the biightest peiiods of then 
Instoiy distinguished piomoteis of science, and both, even in 
then piesent letiogiade stages of civilization, still pieseiving a 
piofound love and veneration foi learning nouiished bv those 
veiy institutions of w^hich I have spoken, and which it would be 
equally impiovident on oui’ pait and offensive to them to iieglept, 
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Again, if the maxim that the tendency of knowledge is to 
descend, not to ascend, leqmies us to have fiist zillah, next 
peigunnah, and then milage, schools, it follows that ve ought 
not to hax^e even zillah schools till ue have piovincial colleges, 
noi the lattei till xve have national univeisities, noi these till 
we have a cosmopolitan one But this is an application of the 
maxim foreign to its spiiit Impnovement begins with the inch 
vidual and extends to the mass, and the individuals who gne 
the stimulus to the mass aie doubtless geneially found m the 
uppei, that IS, the thinking, class of society which, especia]l;i 
in this countiy, is not composed exclusn^ely noi ex^ei piincipalh, 
of those uho aie the highest m lank, oi who possess the gieatest 
wealth The tiuth of the maxim does not lequiie that the 
measLiies adopted should hax^e lefeience hist to laige and then to 
small localities in piogiessive descent On the contiaiv, the 
efhciencx of eveiy successive highei giade of institution cannot 
be seemed except by diaxvmg mstiucted pupils fioin the next 
lonei giade which, consequentlv by the necessity of the case, 
demands piioi attention Childien should not go to college to 
learn the alphabet To make the supeistiuctme loftv and him, 
the foundations should be bioad and deep, and, thus building 
horn the foundation, all classes of institutions and ei^eiy giade 
ot mstiuction may be combined with haimonious and salutaiy 
effect 


SECTION II 


Plan peoposed and its application to the iMPPOxmMBNT and 

EXTENSION OF VERNACULAR INSTRUCTION 


The objections that apply to the plans biought undei levien 
in the pieceding Section should at least make me diffident in 
pioposing any othei foi 'adoption The consideiations I haie 
suggested show that the subject has been viewed in Axaiious 
aspects, and m what folloxx'^s I shall endeax'oui iinpaitially to 
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point out llie diflicultics, as ^^ell as llie achnntnges, 
oi (lie nic.isuie Aihicli, on (he \iliolc, 1 ^entnle (o 
leeonimencl 

The leading idea, dial of cmploMiig oMsling native institn- 
tioiis as the instiuinents of national education has been ahead\ 
suggested, and if then adaptation to (Ins puipose had not been 
so much o^el looked, it would liaAe seemed suipiising that thc> 
weie not the \ei\ hist means adopted foi its piomotion Then 
impoitance howe^Cl has been lecogni/ed, at least in woids, by 
some ot those who ha\e been most distinguished foi then inti- 
mate piactical acquaintance with the details of Indian admims- 
tiatiou Of these, I ma^ cite hcic on account of the compie- 
hcnsive although cuisoi\ view it picsents of the subject, the 
opinion expicssed h^ ^Fi Secietaix Dowdeswell in his lepoit ot 
Se 2 iteniboi 22nd, 1809, on the geneial state of the Police of 
Jlengal, contained in Appendix Xo 12 to the Fifth Peiioit on 
Fast India affans At (he close of Ins lepoit i\Ii Dowdeswell 
saAs — “ 1 Iia\c now stated all (he mcasuies which suggest them- 
‘-elves to ni\ mind foi the inqnovement of the Police, without 
(Miteiing into inniute details, oi deviating into a coinse which 
nnght be thought foieign to the subject 1 am satisfied (hat it 
tliose iiie.i&uies be adopted the^ will be attended with consider - 
able benefit m the suppiession of the ci lines most injniious to (he 
peace and happiness of sociotj*. — an oinnion winch T express 
wnh the great e^t confidence, as it is founded on piactical expeii- 
ence of the system now lecommended so fai as the existing 
legulations would peinnt T am, at the same time, sensible 
that a gieat deal moie must be done m oidei to eradicate the 
‘-eeds of those ci lines, — the leal source of the evil lies in the 
coiiu])l inoials of the people Undci these cii cumstances, the 
best laws can onl\ ha\c a paitial ojiciation If uc nnuhl opphi 
a la^fnuf unudi/ io iltc ml, uv vnt'il adopf vicatn nf ntsii uciion 
ioi the diffrieni r/asscs of the lomonnidif, b\ which the^ max 
be lestiamed, not onK fiom the commission of public crimes 
but also fiom acts of imnioiahty b> a dread of the punishments 
denounced both m this woild and in a futuic state by then 
lespectixe leligious opinions The task would not, perhaps, be 
so difhcult as it max at hist sight appear to be Some icmavi^ 
of the old sphiem of Hindu disdphne Hdl nisf The inHiiu- 
itons of Mohamviadanisvi of lhai description me still bctti^i 
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hnonm Boih vnghi he K’vwcd and rpadnalJy movldcd vito o 
icfjulai S7ff,fcin of tnbh uttwn foi hoUi tho^c gwat classes of the 
coimn^iiuhi , but I pictend not to have loimcd any digested plan 
oi that natuic, and at all events it vould be foieign, as above 
noticed, to the immediate object of my piesent lepoit ” It does 
not apjieai nhat institutions Mi Dov deswell meant to descube 
and eonfeSfecdJv ins vieus veic geneial and not veiv defined A 
closci attention Mill sIiom that Hinduism and Mohammadamsm 
have coitain institutions jiecuhai to them as systems of leligious 
laith and piactiee, and eeitain othei institutions jiecuhai to the 
people ])ioic‘>’-ing tho=o s\ stems, but foiming no pait of then 
ichgions iaith and piactice To attempt to interfeie vith the 
ioimei Mould lie equ.ilK ineonsisieiit with the piincijdes and 
ehaiactei of a Clnistiaii goveinment, and opposed to the lights 
and teelmgs ol ,\ Hindu and Mohammndan people But toievne 
the lattei, and giadualK to mould them “ into a legulai svstem 
oi msluiction ioi lioth those gieat classes of the communitv,” 
IS till' diet ate botli of sound Misdom and of the most obvious 
jioliev 

the (luestion aiises m what mannei native institutions iiiav 
lie most elhntuallv tmploved, Midi .i view to the giadual foiina 
tioii oi a legulai s\stem of instiuction foi the benefit of all classes 
ot the comiiiimitv , and the ansMoi mIiicIi, aftei matuie coiisidei- 
ation, 1 am disposed to give is bj pioposing ihc estabhshmeni of 
public and pcuodteed examinations of the tcacheis and scholais 
of those institutions and the distiibution of lenaids to the 
tcacheis pi oporttoned to then oivn qualifications and the attain- 
nicnis of then scholais, — the exaininat-ions to be conducted, and 
the lew aids bestowed, by officeis appointed by Goveinmeut and 
placed undei the authoiitv and contiol of the Geneial Committee 
of Public Instiuction This plan appeals adapted to the 
ehaiactei of the people and to the piesent condition of native 
societv All W}se in his lecent vvoik entitled Education 
Eetoini, Vol I p 48, lemaikmg on those dispositions which m 
some mannei, toiiii the public ehaiactei, the moial phv siognoniv , 
ot nations, sajs — “ This pecuhai public chaiacter, foimed of the 
aggiegate ot piivate, again acts m a veiv stnkmg mannei upon 
the ehaiactei of the individual But this action is still fuithei 
afiected by the changes of the times A peiiod of total quiet, 
lesuUing fioni a long continued acquiescence in old institutions 
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leaves a ^ely clifieient imiiiint upon the national mind fiom that 
vhicli IS the necessaiy consequence of a geneial bieaking up of 
old pimcqiles and foims, and an earnest seaich aftei new In 
the just instance, an education of stimulants becomes necessary, 
it IS essential to the healthy activity of the body politic, in the 
second steadiness! lo^e of oidei, mutual toleiation, the saciifice 
ot pin ate lesentments and factious inteiests to geneial good, 
should be the gieat lessons of national education ” At no peiiod 
m the liiston of a nation can lessons of steadiness, love of oidei, 
mutual toleiation, and the saciifice of piivate to public good be 
deemed inappiopiiate, but if anj wheie an education of stimulanto 
is necessan to the health^ actnit-^ of the bod;^ politic, it is heie 
vheie a long continued acquiescence in old institutions, and a 
long continued subjection to absolute foims and pimciples of 
government ha-ie pioduced and continue to peipetuate a univeisal 
toipor of the national mind This education of stimulants I 
piopose to supjjlj on the basis of native institutions, and by 
means of a system of public and peiiodical examinations and 
lewauls, and I hope to shov, m confoimitj, with the chaiacteiis- 
tics that have been sketched of a scheme likely to be attended 
i\ith success, that, while the plan will piesent mcitements to 
self-exeition foi the purpose of self-impiovement, it will be 
equally simple in its details and economical in expenditure, tend- 
ing to diaw foith the kindly affections of the people towaids the 
G-oveinment, and to put into the hands of the Government laige 
poneis ioi the good of the people 

The hist pioposed application of the plan is to the improve- 
ment and extension of veiuaculai education, and to the impoit- 
ance of this bianch of public instiuction testimony has been at 
different times borne by the highest authorities in the State Of 
these, I shall quote tno only in this place Lord Mona in his 
Minute on the Judicial Administration of the Presidency of Port 
William, dated the 2nd October, 1815, after mentionmg ceitam 
evils m the admimstiation of the Government and m the 
character of the people, goes on to say — “ In looking for a 
remedy to these evils, the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the natives will necessarily form a pioniment feature of any plan 
which may anse from the above suggestions, and I have, there- 
fore, not failed to turn my most solicitous attention to the 

20— 1326B 
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impoiinni objpci, of pu])]ic crliicniion The hiimhJc hit vahahk 
claS3 of vtUaqe school -vi inters flown the fint -place m this (h- 
cnssinn Tlicso men ieneli the fiisi luchments of leading, writ 
mg, and niithinciic foi a liifling- stipend which is within i each of 
any man’s means, and the instiiiclion which they aie capable 
of impaitmg siifriee<^ foi tlic village zemmdai, the village account 
ant, and the village shoji-kcepci As the public inone\ would 
bo ill-a])piop)ialed in irieioly pioMding gi atuitous access to that 
quantum of education winch is alieady attainable, any mterven 
tion of (lom rnnunl , either by supeunicnclencc oi by contiihutwn, 
should he, dneclfd to the nnjnovement of emting tuition and 
to the diffusion of it to phifcs and poisons note out of its leach 
Inipiovf meni and diffusion may qo hand in hand yet the latter 
IS to be (onsideted uiattei of < aleulaiton, vJtUe the fonnci should 
be deemed positivity incitnibeni.” Twenty-two ■veais have 
elajiscd since Ihese wise and benevolent viewfc w^eie expiessed by 
one of the alilest and most distinguished luleis that 'British India 
has possessed, and no adequate means hare yet been employed 
to discliaige a du(\ cleclaied to be posiiivelj incumbent br intro- 
ducing impiorement mio tlic eMsIing srsfccm of tuition practised 
by the liuiiible but valuable class of village school-inasleiSi and 
to extend tlio iinpiored instruction to persons and places •which 
the old system fioe« not icach We appear to have ererr retro 
giaded, foi not onU lias roin.iciilai instiuction been oveishadowed 
and lost sight of br the almost exclusive paiionage bestowed on 
a foreign medium of iiwtruction, the English language, but even 
some ot the piincqial cffoits to improve tlie village schools and 
school-masters have, w’lth oi without reason, been abandoned 
Jt was, ] belierc, undci JjOid Mona’s Govoumient that the 
Ajmeie natnc schools weie established and the Chinsiuah native 
schools pationi/cd br Goveinmeiii, but both have proved signal 
failuies, and Gorerninont support has been wnthdraivn fioin them, 
the gland mistake being that new' schools w^ere foimed subject 
to all the objections that have been desciibed nr another place, 
instead of the old sciiools and school-masters of the country that 
enjoyed, and still enjoy, the confidence of the people being 
employed as the instruments of the desired improvements The 
only other attempt knowm to me on this side of India to improve 
the system of vernacular instruction on a considerable scale un- 
connected with religion was that made by the Calcutta School 
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Soclet^ , which leceived the special appiobation of the Couit of 
])iiectois In 1825 in conGiimng the giant of 500 lupees per 
month Minch liad been made to this Society by the Local Gov- 
eimnenl the Couit made the folloMiug lemailcs — " The Calcutta 
School SocietA appeals to combine Mith its aiiangements foi 
giving elementan mstiuction, an aiiangement of still gieatei 
impoitance foi educating teacheis foi the indigenous schools 
'f/iis last oh]Cci wc deem looiihy of gieoi encoinagemcnt, since 
it IS upon the chaiactcr of the indigenous scliooh that the ednea- 
tton of ihc (jicai mass of the population must ulhmatehi depend 
By tiaming up, theicfoie, a cla-^s of teacheis, you pioiide for 
the eventual extension of impioied education to a poition of the 
natives of India fai exceeding that vliich any elcraentaix mstiuc- 
tiou that could be immcdiateh bestoMed Mould have any chance 
of reaching ” The plan of the Calcutta School SoeieG so highly 
appioved Mas that of stimulating teacheis and scholais b% public 
-examinations and i cm aids and although it Mas \ei\ limited m 
its application, and \ci\ iinpoifoct in its details, the effects upon 
the state of loinacuKii mstiuction m Calcutta Meic toi a lime 
highh beneficial Yet the plan ha= boon lelmquished, the 
Societi has co.iscd to exist, and the donation of Goicinment, 
confnmed b^ the Couit of Dnectois on the giounds abo\e stated 
continues to la di imh b' the nominal SecietaiN and is noM’ 
applied to the sujijioit of an Bnglich school and to the giaiuitous 
education of thiitj students of the Hindu College Jt is eMdent, 
theiefoie that in pioposing to la\ the foundations of national 
education b\ impioMiig and extending the system of veinaculai 
mstiuction, and to inipiove and extend that system not bj 
foimiug ncM' and independent schools, but b} emplo\mg the 
agencA of the long-estalihshed institutions of the coimti\ I am 
pioposing nothing ncM It is necessai^ «onh that Me should 
leiiace oiii steps, and, taught by jiust expeiience, stait again 
fioin the ])osition Me occupied tMentA Aeais ago In 1815 Loid 
-Mona saw the iiecessitA, eithci bA suiieimtendence oi bA contii- 
hution, of iminoAing and diffusing the existing tuition affoided by 
Aillage scliool-masteiE, and in 1825 the Couit of Dnectois, by 
deeds .is uell as bv Moids, pionounced that ujioii the chaiactei of 
the indigenous schools the education of the gieat mass of the 
pojjulation must ultimatelA depend These sentiment^ and 
opinions aie noith} of the highest aullioiities in the gOAeinment 
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oi a gieat empue, and they aie confiimed b'v the \\hole lusto 
of civilization It is deeply to be legietted that thev hav^ 
hitheito pioduced no fiuii m tins countn , and it is eaiiiestlv to 
be hoped that the time has now aiiived to give them a piactica! 
a systematic, and a geneial application 

Assuming the impoitance of veinaculai iiistiuction as tk 
veiy foundation-stone of a sound and saluiaiy system of naijoual 
education and assuming also that the old and established Mli.if'e 
schools and sehool-masteis if they can be lendeied available and 
qualified, piesent the most appiopiiate mstiuments foi gamine a 
leady access to the |ieople and a tiustful acceptance of the im 
piovements which we aie desiious of intioducmg and diffusing, 
it lemains foi me to shov with what pielmiinai’} aiiangemenfs, 
m what mannei, and to what extent, I vould piopose to cmploi 
their agenc} 

The fiist step to be taken is the selection of one oi more 
distncts m which Government shall authoiize the plan to be 
tried It IS desiiable that the expeiiment should be made 
simultaneously m several distncts, foi the puipose of compaiing 
the lesults obtained undei diffeient ciicumstances The attempt 
may succeed m one distiict and fail m anothei, the failuie aiismg 
fiom local and temporal y, and the success fi om peimanent and 
geneial, causes, and if the expeimient was made only in one 
distiict, it might be one m which local and tempoiaij’’ causes me 
m opeiation leading to failuie, and thus undeseived disciecht 
might be entailed upon the whole scheme The numbei of dis 
tiicts usually included m a division subject to a Comnnssionei of 
Revenue and Ciicuit vould piobabh afifoid a just ciiteiion 

« 

Having fixed upon the distncts m which a tiial is to be given 
to the plan, the next step will be to mstitvte an educational 
suivey of each district, oi a suivey of all the institutions of 
education actually found in it to deteimine the amount of juvenile 
mstiuction, and a census of the population of each distiict, to 
detemime the amount of domestic and adult mstiuction Wifcb 
a view to the completeness of the lesults, I would lecommend 
that the census of the population should not be limited to one 
tbana m each distiict, but should be co-extensive with the suney 
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■of the schools This would undoubtedly entail much additional 
tiouble and some additional expense, but it is by such means 
that the inteiests of humanity, the inteiests of a futuie as well 
as oi the piesent age, aie piomoted I have shown in the pie- 
cedmg chaptei how such investigations have been, and may be, 
conducted economically, and, I hope and believe, efficiently and 
mofiensivelv and as a means of thiowmg a stiong light upon the 
moial and intellectual condition of native society, I tiust they 
will be continued, pan passu, with eveiy attempt to extend 
veinaculai instiuction If the suggestions offeied, oi to be 
offeied in this lepoit possess an}^ value, it is deiived fiom these 
inquiiios conducted undei the authoiity of Government without 
which a vhole life s lesidence m India vould not have given me 
the mwioughl coiiMclion I now possess of the unpaialleled degiad- 
atioii of the iiatne population, and the laige and unemploved 
lesouices existing in the counti\ applicable to the impiovement 
of then condition and chaiactei, and it is only bj^ the unveaiied 
piosecution of such niquiiics, and b> the detailed publication of 
then lesults. that this conviction can be vi ought out of the minds 
of the actual obseiicis into the minds of the commumt} at laige, 
and especialh into the minds of those membeis of the community 
vho vicld the poveis and dnect the measuies of Goieinment 
I long eiiteitained an oinnioii of the inipoitance of such mquines 
befoie I had undeitaken, oi had any piospect of undeitaking, 
such a dutj in peison In 1829 oi 1830, at the lequest of Loid 
William Bentinck I sent him a Memoiandum on the subject of 
education, in vhicli I pointed out an educational suivej of the 
countiy as an indispensable pieliminai’y to eveiw othei measuie, 
and foul \eais afteiwaids the adoption of the suggestion showed 
that the utility of such a couise was appieciated by his Loid- 
‘;hij) s Goieinmeiit Expeiience has confiimed the opinion I 
then expiessed, and m peiusing the lleienue and Judicial Selec- 
tions duiing the past }eai, I ha\e discoieied vith pleasuie that 
the advantage of inquiiies into the actual state of natne educa- 
tion IS still fuithei suppoited by the high autlioiity of that truly 
gieat and good man Sn Thomas Munio, the late Goieinoi of 
iMadias, and by that of the Couit of Dnectois The impoitance 
ol this blanch of the subject and the v eight due to these authoii- 
lies induce me to embody then views in full in this lepoit fiom 
the Selections, Vol III page 588, omitting only the tabular 
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ioiTn m which Sir Thomas Munio diiected the infounation to be 
collected — 

Extract Eort St George Eevenue Consult vtions, 

Dated the 2nd Jnhi, 1822 

The Piesideiit lecoids the folloMuig Minute — 

Minute by Sir Thojias Munro 

jMugIi has been mitten, Both in England and m tins 

countn, .iboiit the ignoiance of the people of India and tbe 

means of dissemniating knowledge among them, but the opinions 

upon tins subject aie the meie conjectuies of individuals, iin- 

suppoited by anv authentic documents, and diffeimg so widely 

horn each othei as to be entitled to vei\ little attention Oui 

powei 111 this countiv, and the natiiie of its ouu municipal 

institutions have eeilainh lendeied it piacticable to collect 

mateiials fioin uhich a judgment might be foimed of the stats 

of the mental cultivation of the people We have made geogni- 

phical and agiicultuial suiveys of oui pioMUces, we have imes 

tigated then lesouices, and eiideavouied to asceitam then 

population, but little oi nothing has been done to leain the 

state of education We have no lecoid to show the actual state 

of education thioughout the countii Paitial niquiiies haie 

been made b\ individuals, but those have taken place at distant 

peiiods and on a small scale, and no infeience can be dianii 

fiom them with legaid to the countiy in geneial Theie inaj 

be some difficult^ in obtaining such a lecoid as we want Some 

distiicts will not, but otheis piobablj will, fuiiiish it, and if we 

, get it only horn two oi thiee it will answei, in some degiee, for 

' all the lest It cannot be expected to be vei\ aceuiate, but it 

will at least enable us to foim an estimate of the state of instiuc- 

tion among the people The only lecoid which can furnish the 

infounation lequued is a list of the schools m which leading and 

wilting aie taught m each distiict, shownng the numbei of 

scholais in each and the caste to which they belong Ihe 

collectois should be dnected to piepaie this document accoidiug 

to the toim winch accompanies this papei They should be 
\ 
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Extract, Revenue Letter, to Eort St George, 

Dated the IStli May, 1825 

“ We think gieat ciedit is due to Sir Thomas Mnnro foi 
having onginated the idea of this mqiiiiy We shall be better 
able when we linve seen specimens of the lepoit to judge wbetbei 
the piesciibed inquiry is sufficient to bung foith all the useful 
iiifoim.ilion capable of being obtained The piopoition m whica 
the great body of the people obtain the Icnowledge of leading and 
wilting, the degiee to which Ihe means of obtaining them am 
placed withm then icuch, the extent to which the bianches ci 
knowdedge esteemed of a higher kind aie objects of pmsuit and 
the means of mstiuctiou in them aie afforded, aie the most im- 
poitant points, and these appeal to be fully embraced The 
most dcfcctnc pait of the infoiination winch will thus be elicited 
IS likely to be that wdnch relates to the quality of the mstiuction 
which tile existing education aftoids, but of this w'e shall be able 
to form a more correct opinion when we see wffiat the reports 
contain It w as proper to caution the collectors against exciting 
an> fears m the people that then freedom of choice in matters 
of education would be interfered with, but it would be equally 
wrong to do any thing to fortify them in the absurd opinion that 
then own lude institutions of education are so perfect as not to 
admit of improvement ” 

lire four volumes of Revenue and Judicial Selections which 
I liar e seen, and wffirch are I believe all that have been published, 
do not contain any leteieuce to the reports made in conformity 
with Sn Thomas Jlumo's mstiuctions Tire utiliir of the 
statistical inquiries recommended by that sagacious and experi- 
enced statesman, and so explicitly approved by the Honorable 
Court with a distinct view to the improvement to be mtioduced 
into the existing lude institutions of education, is still fuiiihei 
increased when they are regarded as mtioductoiy^ and auxihaiy 
to a general system of pojrulai instruction The information thus 
collected' is highly valuable in itself and foi its owm sake for the 
insight rt aSoids and the inferences to which it leads respecting 
the mteiioi structure and condition ot native society but the 
details it supplies respecting the number and residence, the 
character, qualifications, and eniohmrents of the teachers, 
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and the numbei, the payments, and the attainments of the 
seholais will come mto constant lequisition in the piactical 
conduct of a system of populai instiuction Noi ^Mll the benefit 
to be deiived stop heie, foi it is only by pieviouslr asceitaming 
the natuie and amount of juvenile and adult instiuction in a 
distiict 01 m a division that we can obtain a standaid of com- 
paiison with the futuie condition of education in the same 
distiict 01 division aftei the expeiiment of a national system 
shall have been fully and faiily made 

A fuithei measuie indispensable to the woiking of the plan 
IS the picpaiation of a small senes of useful school-boo'ks in the 
language of the distiicts m which it is to be earned into effect 
The entile subject of school-books m the native languages involves 
so many pimciples and details, both moial and hteiaiy, that to 
do justice to it would lequiie a sepaiate and full leport All that 
I shall attempt in this place is to indicate a few of the leading 
jdeas connected with it that beai most diiectly upon my imme- 
diate object 

Foi the pm poses of veiiiaculai instiuction in Bengal, school- 
books should be piepaied in the Bengali language, and foi the 
same puiposes in Behai in the Hindi language These two 
languages vill bung the instiuction vithin the leach of the whole 
Hindu population of these tvo piovinces and also of the luial 
Musalman population Hindi school-books will lie occasionally 
aequiied in Bengal, Bengali books nevei in Behai, and foi a 
majoiitj of the Musalman population in some of the piincipal 
cities and towns of both piovinces, such as Calcutta, Mooisheda- 
bad, and Dacca, Patna, Behai, and Caja, school-books in Uidu 
01 Hindusthani will piobabl} be the most appiopiiate Foi the 
pui^pose of giving a tiial to a system of vernacular instiuction in 
the few distiicts of a commissionei ’s division Bengali school-books 
onlj will be lequiied, and a tianslation of them into Enghsh 
should be simultaneously punted and published m oidei that the 
membeis of the Government and the Euiopean community 
geneially may know the nature and amount of the instiuction 
pioposed to be communicated 

The question what shall constitute the sub'ject-mattei of 
school-books undei a national system of instiuction is one on 
which a gieat diveisity of opinion may be expected to pievail, 
nnd unless laige and catholic views pieside ovei then piepaiation, 
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gmI instead of good may be expected to lesult fioin the attempt 
I deem it piopei to uiUoduce and foitif> my opinions on this 
subject b-\ those of otheis whose sentiments and leasonings aie 
moie hke]\ to obtain gcneial assent 

JiOid i\loiia in the Minute of 2nd Octobei, 1815, from which 
I J)a\c alie.uh bad occasion (o quote, continuing to speak of the 
nalne s\‘^tem of education, sa\s — “ The geneinl, the sad defect 
of this education is that the inculcation of moial piinciple foims 
no pail of it This ladical A\ant is not imputable to us The 
ncc'es'^itics of self-defence (foi all oui extensions of teniton have 
been achieved m lepcllmg efioits made foi the subveision of om 
powei) and oui occupation m secuiing the new possessions have 
allov eel us, till lately, but little leisuie to examine delibeiatelj the 
state of ilie population winch we had been giadually bunging 
bencatJi OUI swav It was aheadv vitiatcM The unceasing \\ar=! 
winch had haiassed all paits of India left eveiy wheie then 
invaiiable efiects, a disoigam/alion of that fiame-woik of habit 
and opinion which eiifoices inoial conduct and an emancipation 
of all those uicgiilai impulses whicli levolt at its lestiamt The 
village seliool-masteis could not teucli that m which they had 
thcmsches never lieen insliuctcd and univeisnl debasement of 
mind the constant concomitant of ‘subjugation to despotic lule, 
left no chance tliat an innate sense of cquitv should m those con- 
fined Clicks bUggest the iccommendalion of piinciples not thought 
woithv ot cultivation Ipv the Govoiument Tlie lemedy foi this 
IS to fuinish tile village school-mastei with little manuals of 
leligious sentiments and ethic maxnms conveved m such a shape 
as mac be atliactne to the scholnis, taking caie that, while awe 
and acloiatioii of the Supiemc Being nie eaiuestly instilled, no 
jealousv he excited bv pointing out am jiaiticulai cieed The 
absence ot such an objection and small pecumaiy lewaids foi 
zeal occasionallv admimsteied bv the magistrates would induce 
the school-mastei s to use tliose compilations leadily ” 

Tlie Hoiiouiable Mouustuait Elphmstone m Ins lepoit dated 
2‘)th Octobei, 1819, on the teiiitoiies couqueied fiom the Paishw'a 
(Calcutta Edition, p 74, le-prmted in Bevenue and Judicial 
Selections, Yol IV , p 187) aftei desciibing the moial chaiactei 
of the people of the Deccan, has the follow^mg lemaiks 
“ I do not peiceme any thing that we can do to impiove the 
moials of the people except by mipioving then education Theie 
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aie alieady schools m all towns and in man^ villages, but leading 
IS confined to Biahmans Banyans, and such of the agncultuial 
classes as have to do with accounts I am not suie that our 
establishing fiee schools w'^ould altei this state of things, and it 
might cieate a suspicion of some concealed design on oui pait It 
W'ould be moie piacticable and moie useful to give a diiection to 
the leading of those who do leain, of which the piess affoids so 
easily the means Books are scaice and the common ones piobably 
ill-chosen but theie exist in the Hindu languages many tales and 
fables that would be geneially lead and that would ciiculate sound 
moials Theie must be lehgious books tending moie diiectlv 
to the same end If manj of these weie punted and distiibuted, 
cheaiih oi giatuitoush, the effect w'ould without doubt be gieat 
and beneficial It would, how'evei, be indispensable that thev 
should be pin eh Hindu We might silenth omit all piecepts of 
questionable moiahti, but the slightest infusion of lehgious 
eo^tlo^els^ would insuie the faiiuie of the design It w'ould 
be bettei to call the piejudices of the Hindus to oui aid in lefoim- 
ing them and to contiol then vices b\ the lies of lehgion wdiich 
aie stiongei than those of law Bj' mamtaming and puiif\mg 
then piesent tenets, at the same time that we enlighten then 
undeistandings, we shall bung them neaiei to that standaid of 
peifection at which all concui in desning that thev should aiiive^ 
while anv attack on then faith, if successful, might be expected 
in theoi’^ as is found in piactice, to shake then leveience foi all 
leligion and to set them fiee fioni those useful lestiaints which 
eien a supeistitious doctiine imposes on the passions ” Mi 
Elphinstoiie, when Goveinoi of Bomba^ , leiteiates the same 
sentiments in a Minute dated 6th Apiil 1821 (Eeveiiue and 
Judicial Selections, Vol III , p 6^5) on the Revenues and 
Suivej of the Western Zillah noith of the INBhee — “ In all dis- 
cussions connected with the means of impioMiig the situation of 
the people, oui attention is diawn to the amendment of then 
education This seems to be neailj in the same state here as la 
the Deccan I should lathei think theie weie moie schools, but 
theie aie no books The same plan I lecommend in the Deccan 
maj be adopted heie, the cn dilation of cheap editions of such 
native books of those alieady populai as might have a tendency 
to lmplo^e the moials of the people without stiengthenmg their 
religious piejudices Passages lemaikable foi bigotiy oi false 
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maxims of moiality might be silently omitted, but not a sj liable 
of attack on the lehgion of the countiy should be allowed ” 

The late Mr Shore in his Notes on Indian Affaiis, Vol II , 
p 1, asks — “ Is a rational attempt to educate the people of this 
gieat countiy to be made^ Oi aie they to be allowed to lemam 
in then pieseiit state of ignoiance^ t e , as fai as i elates to the 
assistance of then English masteis Is one gieat impediment to 
the due admimstiation of justice to be lemoved^ Oi is it still 
to lemam to the disciedit of the Biitish system of legislation^ 
These, I giieve to sa 3 ^ aie the two leal questions into which this 
subject may be resolved What has been, and what ought to 
have been, the couise puisued by the Biitish luleis^ Ceitainly 
it was then duty fiist, to have oidained that the language and 
chaiactei of the countiy should be that of the couits of justice, 
secondly, to have established schools, oi at least to have en- 
eouiaged those that aheady existed, foi the education of the 
people in then own language and chaiactei, thndly, to have pio- 
moted the tianslation of books of knowledge into the veinaculai 
tongue, and fourthly, to have affoided all who had leisuie or 
inclination the means of acquiring that language in which the 
most general information is concentrated, the English What 
has been the couise hitheito pursued^ We have actually 
inntated the example of a nation whom we affect to consider 
barbarians and centuries behind us in civilization and have 
attempted to inflict a foreign language on a hundred millions of 
people f We have even gone beyond oui model On the fiist 
conquest of India bj the Mohammedans, one party at least — the 
conquer 01 s — understood the language of the couits of justice, 
but it has been the pleasure of the English to cany on business 
and adrmmstei justice in a language alike foreign to themselves 
and to then subjects ” In the same volume, pp 464-465, Mi 
Shore descnbes the works that he recommends to be translated 
into the vernacular language and character They should not, 
he says, be confined to works of a religious nature, “ but the 
selection should include books of instruction and even amuse- 
ment History, geography, elementaiy works on aits and 
sciences, would be extremely acceptable to the people ” He 
proposes also “ to prohibit any direct attempts at conversion xii 
the schools established by Government, noi should the study of 
„ religious wmiks be compulsory as school-books Such books 
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should, howevei, be placed ■uuthin then leach for all who chose 
to consult them ” 

I 'uull add only one othei authoiity on this subject Mr B 
H Hodgson, Eesident m Nepal, in the pieface to his letteis 
addiessed to the Editoi of the Fiiend of India on the pie-emmence 
of the veinaculais, p 9, has the following lemaiks — “ In the 
most enlightened paits of Europe the general opinion now is 
that schools foi teachers have in the present centuiy created a 
nev era m the jiiactical science of education Whj^ then is 
Goveinment inattentive to so noble and successful an expeii- 
ment Especiallj' since there is about this method of normal 
instruction, oi teaching of teacheis, just that sort of definiteness 
which maj be compassed bj- limited public funds, with yet a 
concomitant prospect of great and diftusive benefits to the 
countir from the adoption of the measure But workmen must 
have tools, and good workmen, good tools, wheiefoie, to a 
nuiseiy for the legulai supply of competent vernacular school- 
masters should be added one for the eqiuill} legulai supply of 
sound books in the three piime vulgar tongues of oui presidency, 
books embodj'ing the substance only of oui lealh useful know- 
ledge with stimuli and directions for the vniioiis sorts of mental 
exertion, so that m the result there might exist foi the people at 
large the easy and obvious budge of the vulgar tongue leading 
from exotic principles to local practices, from European theoiw 
to Indian expeuence ’ In support of the principle of diaw^mg 
on Indian expeuence, of boiiowung the precepts, examples, and 
illustrations of Indian literature, to recommend to general atten- 
tion the substance of a higher knowdedge moral and social as 
well as plnsical. Mi Hodgson urges the follow in<,T consideiations 
— “ The elemental law's of thought, — including a designation of 
the neces^-an boundaries of human inquii\ and the best rules of 
investigation within those limits — the law of population, the 
philosopliA of wealth, the general principles of jurisprudence, of 
judicature, and of reformative police! How are we to inculcate 
the elements of oui knowledge upon these topics, w'hich are at 
once infinitely more essential to the w'elfaie of the people of 
India than mathematical and physical science, and infinitely 
more liable to the adverse influence of prejudice and preposses- 
sion^ Physical science is almost unknowm in India, and hence 
there wall be little for us to undo it stands almost w'holly aloof 
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■and with the piecepts, examples, maxims, and illustrations of 
native hteiatuie as shall lendei the school-books both useful and 
attractive !Foi this purpose the union of Euiopean and Native 
agency would be necessary, — Euiopean agency aided by the best 
woiks that have been framed m Bui ope and America for the use 
of schools, and Native agency of a high order of qualification to 
command readily the resources and appliances of native learnmg 

Under the guidance of such general jiimciples, and in the 
employment of such a united agency, a senes of school-books in 
Bengali might be framed on the following plan — 

The fiist of the senes might be made with advantage to 
include all that is at present taught in scattered and disjomted 
portions in the A*einaculai schools, systematically ananged and 
presented m the clearest, most compiehensive, and most perfect 
form in which it can be prepared It would thus be a text-book 
for instruction in waiting on the ground, on the palm-leaf, in 
the plantain or sal-leaf, and on paper m reading both wuitten 
and printed compositions, m accounts both commercial and 
agricultural as taught in the w'oiks of Subhankai and TJgta 
Balaiam, in the correct and fluent composition of letters, 
petitions, grants, leases, bonds, and notes of hand according to 
the most popular and approved foims, in the elements of 
grammar and lexicology as taught m Sabda Subanta AsJita 
ISabdi, Ashta Dhatu, and the vocabulary of Aviaia Smgh, and 
final!}, m the moral verses of Ghanalya This w'oik would make 
the learners, whether teachers or scholars, thoioughl} competent 
in the knowledge and use of the most improved forms of then 
own vernacular system of instruction before introducing them to 
any higher grades of knowdedge, and the first tnal m every 
district w'ould thus also be disembarassed of the prejudices w^hich 
might be raised if any new and strange subjects of instruction 
were suddenly and generally presented to them Those portions 
of the above-mentioned native school-books that are in Sanscrit 
should be translated into Bengali 

The second book of the senes might explain the most impor- 
tant ar*ts of life that contribute to comfort, improvement, and 
civilization, and might give elementary vrew’^s of the sciences 
which have produced and must help to perfect them Trade and 
the sub-divisions of manual labour, manufactures and the uses of 
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machineiT, and above all agucnliuic,— ihe most valuable pio 
ducts, ihe best modes and seasons of cultnie, the mo'^t useful 
implements and manmes, the lotation of ciops, diaimng, miaa 
tion, large and small faims— all these aie subjects which, in plain 
language and with appiopnalc local illuctiations, might be 
bi ought home to the business and bosoms of nine-tenths of the 
people The modes of applving agiicultuial capital aie notoiious 
h veiv Hide and unpioductivc, and the quantit’y of land culti 
■vated In the ivot is gencinll> so \eiy small that the \alue of 
that jioition of the pioducc which falls to him as wages oi piofits 
baieh suppoits him and his family even in the most fa\ouiable 
seasoiT^ and in times of scaiciU leaves him without lesource 
With such a vast agiicultuial population, upon the piopei appli- 
cation of V. ho'ie laboui the entiie plo=pellt^ of the counti\ and 
the Goaeinment depends, what duU can be moie impeiative 
than to ni'itiuct them m the best use of all the ciiciimstances ot 
then condition? 


The ihncl book of the senes might be made explanatoiv of 
the moial and legal lelations, obligations, and lights, vhether 
peisoual, domestic civil, oi leligious of men living m a state 
of society and undei the existing Government A lefeience 
should be maintained thioughout to the peculiai ciicumstances, 
vants. and chaiactei of the people Thus, the expendituie of 
the people is in geneial so piofuse and ill-diiected as to account 
'toi much of the vietchedness of then condition Inculcate, 
theieioie a piudent economjg and show not only by piecept, 
but b^ examples and illustiations diawn horn sa^'lngs’ banks, 
etc , the advantages of steady mdustiy and small accumulations 
as contiasted vith the tyiannj on the one hand, the slavei} on 


the othei, and the geneial distiust between man and man, aiising 
out of the established sj'^stem of money-lending and boiiowing at 
exoibitant lates of mteiest Again the pioduce of then laboui 
IS often dunimshed by the illegal exactions of money-lendeis, 
landloids, settleis, and the native officeis of Government, whethei 
of justice, levenue, oi pohee Teach the people then civil lights, 
the disposition of Government to piotect them m the enjoyment 
of those lights, and the modes m which they may be most 
effectually piotected Still furthei, law to be obeyed, the 
violations of law to be shunned, and the punishments attache 
to those violations to be feaied, should be known But itt' 
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lequisitions, its piohibitious, and its sanctions aie unknown to 
the bod} of the people, and lau is to them, foi the most pait, 
the aibitiai} uil} of (he judge In the absence of othei means 
to make the penal laws geneially kuowm, let this school-book 
explain then pnncipal piovisions foi the piotection of person and 
property , the equal subjection of all to their authority, and the 
obligation and utihtA of contiibuting each poison to the defence 
and secuiit} of o^cl^ othei subject of the State 

The foiuth book of the soiics might be employed to correct, 
cnlaige, and s}stomatize the knowledge of the learner respecting 
his ua(i\c couutr% . othei countiies, and the s}stem of the world 
If prcjiared foi Bengali schools, it w'ould explain the natural 
feituic'; and losomces of Bengal, the political Government of 
British India the plusical and political geography of the other 
coimtiics of the world, and the leading facts and principles of 
model 11 .1''! 10110111} 

It IS e.iS} for me to sketch the piineip.il topics of these 
works, .iiid the senes luigin be still fur t hoi extended, but it w'ould 
be a moie rlitiiciilt (ask to fill uj) the outline in such a manner 
that the wliole would desenc (he appiobation of Goreinment and 
be acceptable to the people Their utilitr, howe\ei, W'ould 
coiiipeii‘;atG loi the laboui, tlic time, and the expense bestowed, 
for a leall} good school-book is a powerful instiument of good 
to a counti\ By these arid bv siii,ilai works a small native 
standard librni\ might be formed, and the most important ideas 
the} contaiu might, b} the me.iiis I am about to recommend, be 
giaduall} woiked into, and embodied with, the earliest impres- 
s'oiis and die peimaucnt coiiMCtions of iiatne societ} 

H.iMiig prcjiared and jiiiuted the first book of the series, the 
next ‘^top IS to appoint a Go\einniont .igent to each of the dis- 
tricts m which the plan is to be carried into otfect The duty to 
be assigned to him, .is will afteiw.aids more full} appear, is the 
examination of teacheis and scholars, and with this view' he 
should unite the acquuements both of a Native and English 
education Without a good native education he could not, with 
ciedit and ethcicnc} , act in the capacity of an Examiner of native 
teachei-s and scholais, and an English education will be useful 
to conciliate the respect of his countt\men, to give him confidence 
in his owm compaiatue attainments, and to enable him to receive 
and commumcato to the people just view's of the intentions of 
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Government, and to Government just views of the feelmo 
and wishes of the people In addition to these liteiaij acquire 
ments, an unimpeached chaiacter for steadiness, indushy, and 
mtegrity is indispensable Much will depend upon these 
Examineis, and then appointment should be made with cjeat 
care and disciimmation Those natives who have leceived an 
English education have in general too much neglected the 
oidznaiy blanches of a Native education, and some difficulty maj 
at fiist be expeiienced in obtammg competent peisous, but n 
veiy little application on the pait of the mtelhgent young men 
who have passed thiough the Hindoo College, the General 
Assembly’s Institution, and other public schools, will suppb 
the requisite qualification, and the difficulty Mill speedily dis 
appear 

The Examinei will proceed to the distiict to which he hat 
been appointed with a lecommendation fiom the Commissioner 
of the division to the magistiate who will be mstiucted to aid him 
with counsel, influence, and co-opeiation, as fai as they can be 
bestowed, without tienchmg on his individual lespousibility, or 
the unfetteied action of the people It will not be inconsistent 
with these lestiictions if the magistiate should jiublish thiough 
out the distiict a simple declaration oi explanation of the mten 
tions of Government addressed to all generallj’’, to none indivi 
dually, and if as in South Behai theie is a district newspaper, 
the notice should receive all the publicity that can be given to it 
by that means The Examine! by the survey which has been 
aheady made of the district, is acquainted vnth the names, 
places of lesidence, and qualifications of all the school-masters in 
eveiy thana, and by means of peiwannahs, letters, and personal 
visits he will make known to them m still greater detail the inten- 
tions of Government, and the subsidiary arrangements bv which 
he purposes to cany those intentions into effect 

The subsidiai-s aiiaiigements vull be variously modified by 
the circumstances of different districts and by the judgment and 
experience of different Exammeis The object should be to bung 
the benefit as much as possible ivithin the reach of the people 
with the least sacrifice on then pait of time, labour and money 
in travelling Eoi this purpose the Examiner may fix on some 
central point of tv'-o or three contiguous thanas, at which he will 
invite all the school-masters of those thanas to meet him at a 
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■ceitain date He will thexe explain to them veibally and at 
length, ivhat he had befoie stated to the same peisons m writing, 
that he had in chaige fiom Government ceitain copies of a book, 
one of which he was piepaied to give to any school-master, oi 
to any peison iiioposmg to act as a school-mastei vho should 
eithei by the wiitten oi veibal testimony of his neighbouis, appear 
to be of lespectable chaiactei and who should engage to appeal 
with it again at the same place six months theieaftei, that the 
names, ages, castes, and places of lesidence of the receivers and 
those testifying to then chaiactei would be insciibed in a 
legistei, and that at the time and place appointed an examina- 
tion of the leceiveis vould be held, and lewaids bestowed on 
those who should be found competent in the knowledge of its 
contents and m the capacity of explaining them 

The natuie of the lewaids to be bestowed will lequiie much 
consideration Money -lev aids of three oi six rupees to the 
teachers according to then pioficiencj might be promised, and 
the effect would no doubt be great and immediate, but I am 
mclined to recommend that in the first instance at least they 
should be withheld If the plan can be made to work efiSciently 
without money-iewaids, the advantage in point of economy is 
obMous, and although that is a very interior consideration with 
reference to a single district or division, the effect will be far from 
ummpoitant on a large scale by leaving in the hands of Govern- 
ment the means of gmng general extension to the jilan without 
weighing too heavily on the resources of the State Another 
advantage will be in the greater simplicity of the plan without 
the suspicions, the wianglmgs, and the opportunities and imputa- 
tions of corruption and compromise between the Government 
Examiners and the native teachers that may arise out of money- 
payments Still further, by dispensing with those payments, the 
teachers vill be thiovn entirely on then ovn qualifications and 
on the support of parents for success in then profession whereas 
m bestowing money -rewards rt will be difficult, although not 
impossible, to ascertain the amount that will ha\e the effect of 
stimulating the zeal of teachers without checking the exertions 
and sacrifices of parents An additional consideration is this 
that if the other forms of reward and distmctron I am about to 
suggest are found to be meffectual, or effectual in too limitec a 
degree, ve may afterwards have recourse to mo ’d 
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if v,o bcr’n -^ntb the lattei -ne cannot aften\ Mik ss 
-n.e them ■'■^ithcut abandoning the wliole plan \\ 
ascend fioin iteakei to shongei motives not dr^o i 
'^troncer to treakei one^ It miglil be admi's^Jihle hovt' - 
‘rom the first to give aecoiding to the piicc of cnm e, ■< 
tnct one t^ao oi three annas pei daA to eacli appr^nol t 
as tra%enmg expenses and siibsisteuce-monev — the an\^ , 
the fomici to be detcimined by the numbci of dm- y-' 
coming from and letiumng to Ins home, and that of th*' < 

In* the nnmiiei of days he lemains m attendance on the r\ i, 

Tlie fimt lewaid I would hold out to tcachcis is the - .a 
books Earh mil leceive a copy of rlie fist hook of tip - • 
aheadt dcsciibed with an engagement to retnin it m si\ m > 
and he will make it his own onh bv stiKhing its content- 
unde* gome a thoioiigh and satisfacton examination on •! 
-object whuh it tieats Tins examination will also enlitl-' 1 
to trecne ,■ cojn of tlie second book of tlie senes, at tir-> i 
loan and foi use onh but ultimateh to become Ins ow*n piop * 
in the s mit wav Still furthei (ho same examination will eati 
him to mrene thiee six oi twehe topics of thi’ ^h^l i 
tile sf'iio- foi the use of Ins scholnis, to be accounted foi in 
mannci lieioafioi deseiihed That those honks will he rer w- 
not as meie eomjihmonts, but as substantial gifts equunk’n f 
monct 1 - jaobable because the use and jiossessmn of then' v 
botli lai-e the qualifications of the teachei and afftird la 
mci eased facilities foi the instinct ion of his seliolai- in in e’w 
unici-cd knowledge fot winch he will nalinalK denniid v'* 
recent incuased compensation fiom then paients, 

ill- iii'M lew.iul T would jiioposc to liold out would I'm- 
tendinj lo eiatift the Into of distinction, common to nil a’ t 
stiomj in iluiii The names and design. itions of those who h' ’ 
-ii-i lined the .‘\ imination mat he eniolled in a sep.iiate >'eci ^ 
tiansmiired to ilu* Oimeml rommiftec of fhihhe Imtniction, <' 
t’’.‘ ir'piotjd «ind n oomiiK'ndation of fh.it hnd\ pnhlishfd ^ 
' iKi'd ca/( iO‘ md on then apjic.nancf m the ga/effe po" he'' * 
h thf o’di ' Ilf tile macrPtn'tc* tinoughouf tin district as tie 
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Sub-Conimittee appointed ioi that puipose, and by the Exammei 
These distinctions '\\ill have a piactical value also by laising the 
appioved teacheis in the estimation of the native commumty, 
und theieby inci easing then emoluments 

Othei lewaids to be besto\ved accoidmg to the piogiessive 
qualifications of the teacheis and scholars, such as eligibility to 
a course of instruction in the Normal School of the district, to 
a course of instruction m the English School of the district and 
ultimately to the jiossession of a jieimanent endorvment, will 
be detailed heieaftei 

Having Mitli eiei3 necessary exjilanation and encourage- 
ment distributed books to all teacheis of good character desnous 
of leceiAing thcin, the Exammei vill next proceed in the begm- 
ning of the following month to some central point of some two 
or three other thanas of the same distiict There, according to 
picMous lUAutalions and arrangements, he will meet the native 
school-masters of those thanas, and vill go over precisely the 
s.une giound witli them as m the piecedmg instance Thence 
he Mill pioceed in the beginning of the next month to another 
set of thanas, so as to ti averse the whole district in six months 
If the distiict contains tvelve or a smaller number of thanas, 
the arrangement ma'^ be made vuth one or two per month, if 
moie than tMehe and not more than eighteen, Muth two or tluee 
irei month, and if moie than eighteen, an aiiangement adapted 
to the peculiaiity of the case may easily be deAUsed In 
Mooishedabad, M'hich contains in all thirty-seven thanas, it will 
be ad\isable to assign one Exammei to the citj' and another to 
the district, and in like manner one to Calcutta and another to 
the 24-Pergunnahs If the district is too large to be traversed 
bv the Exammei, with the requisite delays, m six months, or if 
the book distributed is too large or too difficult to be mastered 
by the teacheis in the same period, a tv'elve month may be 
alloM^ed No good aviII arise from prematurely urging to com- 
pletion any part of the process The plan must be alloM’’ed to 
AAoik into the minds of the native commumty and to obtain 
gradually a firm place m then confidence 

I will now suppose that after the lapse of six or twelve 
months the Examiner has returned to the point from Avhich he 
set out, haAung in the pieAuous month by a formal notice re- 
minded the school-masters Avho had received books of their 
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engagement to attend foi examination Distiust, indolence 
sickness, death, will doubtless cause the absence of some' 
Otheis who do attend will be badly piepaied foi examination 
and the best but indiffeiently But undei eveiy discouiatre- 
ment the plan should be steadil} and kindly piosecuted, the 
school-masteis being tieated as giown-up childien, now needing 
lepioof and now encouiagement The Examinei will find that 
he has much to leain fiom them as to the best modes of givmo 
effect to the intentions of Government The style of the book 
may be too high oi too low, the mattei of the book may be too 
copious, oi not sufficientlv explanatoiy, the time allowed for 
piepaiafion may be too short oi unnecessaiily long, the lewaids 
held out may lequiie to be modified oi extended The attention 
of the Examinei mil be nine to ereiw ciiciimstance likely to 
convey a useful hint and mil place it on lecoid for his own 
guidance oi for suggestion to his supeiioi authonty Accord- 
ing to the gieatei oi less degiee of zeal excited among the body 
of school-masteis will be the stiietness oi laxitv of the examina- 
tions If the competition is geueial and actne, the exammation 
will be seaiching and the levaids bestoived on those only who 
have made themselves thoioughl} competent If the number 
of competitois is small and then effoits feeble, the exammation 
will be less stuct, and the levaids bestowed on a lovei standard 
of excellence in oidei to encouiage otheis to appear as candi- 
dates As the plan gains ground thioughout the countiy m 
public confidence, the lewaids will be giadually hmited to the 
highest standard of excellence consisting m a perfect acquamt- 
ance with the contents of the woik foimiug the subject of exami- 
nation "When on these oi similai pimciples the Examinei wdl 
have completed the exammation of the school-masteis of two oi 
thiee thanas, he will pioceed to the next set of thanas, and so 
on until he has a second time completed the tom of the distiict 
At this penod the Examinei should be lequiied to make a lepoit 
containing the lesults of his expeiience as to the woikiug of the 
plan, his opinion of its adantages oi disadantagves, and the im- 
piovements of which it is susceptible J\fy expectation is that, 
by these means judiciously employed in a given numbei of dis- 
tiicts, m a penod at the faithest of two ^ea^s a body of school- 
masters ^,\ould be formed mcompaiably bettei mstiucted m what 
they all at present piofess, moie oi less, to teach than any equal 
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body of school-masteis of the same class now to be found 
thioughout Bengal 

The piecedmg details contemplate the employment of the 
fiist 1 olume onlr of the pioposed senes of school-books contain- 
ing complete instiuction ui all the blanches of a native veina- 
culai education I assume that this instiuction must be at the 
foundation of all leal impiovement, foi unless the people have 
a competent knowledge of the foims of composition and accounts 
univeisalh piactised m native society, whatevei else they may 
be taught, the^ cannot be deemed to haie leceived a piactical 
education, and vithout that knowledge no native teachei should 
be lecogiiized as qualified to act in such a capacity If it should 
be supposed that the gieat body of the people do not need and 
cannot be expected to acquiie moie than this amount of instiuc- 
tion, and that theiefoie, we should be contented with it in then 
teacheis uithout seeking to cany them anv fuithei, the advant- 
age will still be gieat of caiiying both teacheis and people thus 
fai With the inci eased attainments of the teacheis, and with 
the lespect and encouiagement beslowed on them by Govern- 
ment, theie would be, it is believed, a giadual extension of 
instiuction to the people vhich, e^en within the limits of the 
native system, in pi’opoition as it became geneial would give the 
people gieatei piotection against the impositions and exactions 
to which then ignoiance of letters often subjects them Otheis 
may be of opinion, as I am, that it is desnable and piacticable 
to instinct the body of the people in the useful aits adapted to 
then cncumstances, in the moial and social duties of life, and 
in a knowledge of the leading facts and piinciples belonging to 
the physical constitution of the woild and to the histoiy and 
condition of then own and otliei countiies, and for this puipose 
then instiuctois must, in the fiist place, be lendeied qualified 
Accoidingly the second, thud, and fouith volumes of the senes 
of school-books being piepaied in succession, those school- 
masteis w'ho have successfully passed thiough the fiist examina- 
tion will leceive a copv of the second volume of the senes to be 
the subject of examination the second yeai , and the thud and 
fouith volumes wull, in like manner, be distnbuted to the success- 
ful candidates, lespectively, of the second and thud yeais until 
all the volumes to which it may be deemed advisable to extend 
the senes aie exhausted Thus within a penod of foui yeais 
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four cliff eieni classes of naii\e ieacheis might be, and piobably 
■would be, pioduced, foi some would lest contented with the 
distinction acquncd b-y pioficieney in the fiist volume, others 
would stop at the second, a tliiid class would be ambitious to 
study the succeeding volume, and a fouith class vould complete 
the senes, no one lecening the fouith volume who had not been 
satisfactoiily examined on the thud, noi the thud who had not 
been examined on the second, noi the second who had not been 
examined on Ihc fiist All vould ha^e then names legisteied 
as iespoctiv('l> belonging io the fust, second, thud, and fouith 
classes of apjnovcd -^0111.1011101 tcncheis, and there would thus 
piob.ably continue io he foui classes of natne teacheis vith 
vanous qualifications and atlaininents conesponding to the 
wants of the diffcient classes and conditions of natne society 
All that has ^et been pioposed, if caiiied fully into opera- 
tion, will onl} Inue I he effect of communicating to the body of 
teacheis a supciioi dcgicc and kind of instiuction to that which 
they now jiosscss , but it will Inne no dnect, and little mdiiect, 
effect 111 uupiOMiig then cap.icit\ io coinoy that in^tniction to 
others The capacitv to acqiine and the capacity to communi- 
cate kno\> ledge do not necc'.'iaiih co-exist in the same person 
and are often found sepaiate The discipline and management 
of native common schools <ne 111 geiieial the worst that can be 
concened, foi the\ consist in the absence of almost all legular 
discipline and management whatsoever, and as a teacher is only 
half qualified for Ins duties who perfectly knows all that he is 
expected 01 lequned to teach, and who is ignoiant of the most 
approved modes of con\eMng instruction to otheis, it is indis- 
pensable to devise means for communicating that desciiption 
of qualification to natne teacheis 

Theie are thiee modes 111 which this object may be less or 
more peifectlv attained, and three occasions on which each 
mode respectively, may be usefully employed 

The first mode is by loriUen (hrectwns verbally erplamed 
Every school-book piepaied and distiibuted undei the oideis of 
Government wall contain well-digested jnactical diiections, clear- 
ly and simply expiessed, foi the guidance of teacheis in the use 
they aie to make of it foi the instiuction of then seholais, and 
the directions w^dl be minutely and \ei bally explained by the 
Bxaminei when he puts the book into their hands 
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The second mode is by -piacttcal example In the peiiodieal 
examinations of teaclieis — and of then seholais too, accoidmg 
to a pait of the plan yet to be developed — such an aiiange- 
ment of details vill be adopted as may piesent a fit example for 
the imitation of the vhole bodj' of natne teacheis Accoidmg 
to the plan, these examinations will piobably occur once eveiy 
month 111 the same distiict and twice a yeai m the same pait 
of the distiict It IS, theiefoie, impoitant that such aiiange- 
meiits should be made foi these fiequently lecuiiing exhibitions 
as will afifoid a lesson of simplicity, oidei, quiet, piomptitude^ 
and gencial etBcienci , and the attention of natne teacheis 
should be diavn to the mode of conducting them that they may 
deiive anv inactical hints uhich good sense and expeiience may 
enable them to applv to then ovn institutions The spiiit of 
these examinations also — the supenor impoilance attached to 
piactical knowledge and moial excellence above meie foim and 
loutine, intellectual display, oi metaph\sical subtiltj — may be 
leasonabh expected to give '^ome tone to the chaiactei and 
anstiuctions of the natne teacheis 

The thud mode is b^ precepi and example combined m 
Noinuil Schooh I am satisfied that the two modes pieMOusly 
mentioned, although the^ mav be paitially beneficial, aie in- 
adequate, and that it is onl-^ by the thud mode that teacheis 
can be thoioughly qualified foi then impoitant functions They 
have been suggested because no foim oi mode of useful influence 
diiectlj attainable should be neglected, and because, without 
fuithei expeiience, it may be feaied that thev aie the only 
modes in vhich the majoiitj of teacheis will at piesent submit 
to be guided on such a subject The attempt, howevei, should 
be made to employ the most efficient means, and vith that 
viev theie should be a Noimal School foi teacheis m e\eiy dis- 
tinct in which the plan now proposed is intioduced Foi this 
purpose, adheiing to the principle of building on existing insti- 
tutions, w'hether new oi old, I propose to connect bj* fiiendly 
Telations the long-established vernacular schools of the country 
with those w^hich have been recently formed and are e^ely year 
increasing m number under the management of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction Foi some yeais the plan of 
the Committee has been to establish an English school at the 
head station of every district, and wuthin the last tw'o years, 
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the growmg conviction of the impoitance of cultivating the 
language of the people, a veinaculai depaitment has been 
attached to each institution The mannei m which I would 
link the English school with the established veinaculai schools 
vill afteiwaids be shown It is the veinaculai depaitment of 
the English school that I would piopose giadually to foim and 
matuie into a Noimal School foi native teacheis, answenncr 
e^eiy puipose Avhieli that depaitment now does, and at the same 
time affoiding both instiuction and example to native teacheis 
111 the ait of teaching The qualifications of the teacheis 
appointed to the veinaculai department oi Nonnal School should 
be estimated and the whole discipline fiamed with a distinct 
view to this impoitant puipose 

I am not piepaied to speak with confidence of the extent 
to which the instmction offeied in Noimal Schools would be 
sought by native teacheis In eveiy distiict theie aie ceitaui 
months of the yeai — in difieient distiicts and m different yeais 
the months vaiy — when it would be moie convenient to the 
teacheis to attend than in othei months A geneial failuie of 
the Cl ops of any season would have the effect of closing many 
schools fiom the inability of paients to pay foi then childien’s 
schooling, and the failure of any paiticulai ciop m a district 
vould have a local and temporary effect of the same kind On 
such occasions many teacheis would probably be glad to attend 
the Normal School for regular practical instruction in then pro- 
fession, while at other times when crops are abundant and 
parents able to pay, they would be unwilling to relinquish the 
profits, and we should not seek to draw them from the duties 
ot then %ocation The Normal School, therefore, should be open 
to native teacheis throughout the year and it should not sui- 
piise 01 disappoint us if for months m succession, or even for a 
vhole year, none should appear to receive instruction To sti- 
mulate then attendance, two expedients may be legitimately 
adopted One is that all native teachers shall not be permitted 
m disci imimitely to attend the Normal School, but only those 
who have evinced such mdustiy and devotion to then profession 
as shall have enabled them to pass successfully through at least 
one of the peiiodical examinations It will thus be a favour, and 
theiefoie an object of desue, oi rather a reward bestowed on 
ineiit, and theiefoie an object of ambition It will probably 
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have the double effect of stimulating a gieatei numbei o£ 
teachers to appear as candidates foi examination and a gieatei 
numbei of successful candidates to seek the advantages of ins- 
truction in the Noimal School In other woids, it will both be a 
motive and an end , an auxiliary to success, and in it- 
self the success which is sought A second expedient 
IS that those native teacheis who attend the Noimal 
School shall be relieved fiom all anxiety respecting the means 
of subsistence during the period of attendance That period X 
would hmit to four successive years foi each teacher and to 
three months in each year, — the month to be reckoned not by 
days or broken paits of months, but month by month, or entire 
months, in oidei that the instruction may, for some time at 
least, be continuous and systematic The native teacheis wall 
receive tiarelling expenses at the rate of one to three annas per 
day, according to the puce of gram in the district and according 
to the numbei of days’ journey in coming from and letuinmg 
to their homes, and subsistence-money at the same rate during 
the period they remain in regular and diligent attendance at the 
Normal School rvithin the prescribed limits The only object 
for which I recommend this allowance is to remove a probable 
objection against attendance at the Normal School by giving the 
teacher rvho cannot afford the loss of his time and labour a bare 
subsistence during the period of his absence from home, but 
it IS possible that the extreme poverty of many may cause rt 
to operate as a drrect inducement Beyond these expedients. 
I do not at present perceive that any others can be with ad- 
vantage employed, however desiiable and important, to obtain 
the attendance of native teacheis at a w^ell-discip lined and well- 
instructed Normal School 

Having gone thus far in the formation of a body of ap- 
proved veinaculai teacheis, and having obtained results upon 
the w'^hole satisfactory during a trial of four years, I would 
propose to take one step farther, with a view to connect those 
teacheis permanently wuth Government and the people, and 
to secure then usefulness and responsibility^ to both It must 
be evident that the measuies yet recommended aie piepaiatoiy 
111 then nature and will be uncertain and fluctuating in their 
effects They will aw'^aken increased attention to education 
among the natives, convince them of the desire of Government 
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to piomote li, and moie oi less elicit then co-opeiation Xhey 
will call into existence a bettci class of teaclieis and fit them 
foi the dischaige of then duty to the community But the 
effect cannot be, and should not be expected to be peimanent 
I have befoie expiessed the opinion that, in the piesent toipid 
state of the national mind in this countiy, an education of sti- 
mulants is lequned, but the opeiation of stimulants m by then 
veiy natuie tempoiaiy, and they giadually cease to pioduce 
the efiects expected fiom them Some means, theiefoie, must 
be sought to give a stable and enduimg chaiactei to the system 
What IS to be desned is that, at the close of the couise of public 
examinations and pedagogic instiuctions thiough •uliich the 
teaclieis ma-^ be lequned to pass, we ma}^ be able to place befoie 
them some Inghei lewaid than anv they have hitheito obtained, 
which will louse them to fuithei exeition, which vhen obtained 
mil satisfv then ambition and which will also be accompanied 
by such checks and guaids as will secuie then continued zeal, 
activitv, and usefulness A small endowment of land to each 
village school-mastei will answei this desciiption Such an en- 
dowment mil be fai moie earnestly desned than eien an 
assignment on the land levenue of Government, both because 
the lattei is open to all mannei of abuse, and because the foi- 
mei gives moie cousideiation in native society It mil give the 
village school-mastei a lesting-place and a peimanent means of 
subsistence foi life oi duiing good behavioui, and will thus pio- 
duee both contentment of mmd and diligence in the dischaige 
of dut-^ It will fix his obligations, his inteiests and his 
pleasuies in one locality, and thus suiiound him with the most 
salutaij^ influences deiived fiom those to whom he will be con- 
stantly lesponsible It may be added that numeious authoiities 
may be adduced to show, if it weie necessaiy, that undei the 
ancient Hindu village system this has been fiom time imnie- 
moiial the mode of lemuneiating the village seivants On these 
giounds I piopose that small endoiumenis of land should be the 
means employed to give peimanence to the system of veina- 
culai schools, and I will now biiefly mention the conditions 
undei which they should be gi anted and indicate some of the 
souices fiom which they may be deiived 

The school-mastei s entitled to claim this endowment shall 
be those only who have successfully passed thiough the public 
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and periodical examinations m the foui school-books of the 
senes alieady desciibed, who, duiing the period in which this 
has been accomplished, shall have mstiucted six scholais pei 
annum in any one of those books m such a mannei as to enable 
them to pass thiough the examinations heiemafter to be pies- 
ciibed foi scholais, who shall faithei have passed thiough a 
eouise of instiuction in the Normal School of the distiict with 
appioved chaiacteis and attainments, and who shall finally le- 
ceive and pioduce the wnitten testmony and lecommendation 
of thiee-fouiths of the landowmeis, tenants, and householdeis 
of the villages to which they belong, or in which they piopose 
to settle, and in w'-hich the endowment is to be situated A 
lower degree of qualrficatrorr cannot be reqnrred witb, a vrew to 
then future efficiency, and so high a degree of qualification 
wnll, for some time, pi event any considerable number of can- 
didates for this reward fiom making their appearance, although 
in prospect it will pioduce its effect even upon those who may 
never reach the object of then ambition 

The endowment is to consist of land belonging to the lands 
of the village in which the incumbent is to exercise his voca- 
tion, the quantity of land to be detennined by the value pei 
bigha, and the total value not to exceed one-half of the ascei- 
tamed average annual income of a vernacular teacher in that 
district Thus the mean rate of payment to such a teacher in 
the city and district of Mooishedabad, as shown at page 250, 
IS rupees 4-12-.9, or to allow for unasceitaned sources of profit, 
say, rupees 5 per month, or lupees 60 per annum The pro- 
posed endowment in this case should be worth thiitv rupees 
yearly, and it might consist of thirty bighas of land w'oith one 
rupee pei bigha,, or fifteen worth two rupees, or ten worth 
three rupees, oi seven and a half worth four rupees, per bigha, 
or of any greater or less number of bighas of one quality or of 
different qualities of land, the entire value of which should not 
exceed thirty rupees per annum The village school-master 
would thus have one-half of Ins income seemed to him in a form 
that would in general admit of considerable improvement, and 
111 a form, too, the most gratifying to his self-iespect and the 
most conducive to the respect of the little community of which 
he is a part, while he would have to look to that community 
to supply the lemaimng moiety, either in fees or in perquisites,. 
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01 m any othei foim winch they might choose to adopt, as a 
mode of lemuneiatmg him foi the mstiuction of then childien 
No endowment should be cieated, no tiust should be 
exercised without checks against mal-appiopiiation and mal- 
admmistiation I, theiefoie, piopose that all those land- 
owners, tenants, and householders who have petitioned for a 
school-endowment and nominated and lecommended a candidate 
shall constitute a villa q e-school association acting by a Com- 
mittee undei known legulations foi the inspection, superin- 
tendence, and control of the village-school, the committee to 
he chosen by the general body of village- constituents and le- 
poited to the District Committee When a vacancy occurs, 
thiee-fourths of those who constitute the village association 
shall have the power of nominating a successor, which nomina- 
tion, accompanied by the necessaiy proofs of the amount of 
support it has leceived, shall be lepoited to the District Com- 
mittee, and tliiough that Committee confirmed by the General 
Committee The endowment will be held only for life or during 
good behaviour, and on deprivation or death it will leveit to 
the educational fund of the State until the appointment of a 
successor Deprivation will take place on complaint of not 
less than one-fouith of the landowneis, tenants, and house- 
holders of the village, the sufficiency and validity of the com- 
plaint being ascertained by the actual investigation of an ameen 
01 agent deputed by the District Committee for the purpose, and 
his decision being confirmed by that Committee after perusing 
the recorded evidence of both parties and the report of the ameen 
on the whole To obtain the means of estimating the utility 
of every school compared uith the actual wants of the village 
population, and to keep up a general control^ and supeimten- 
dence over the village-school association, and through that 
association over the village-school and school-master, a list 
of children above five and below fourteen years of age 
should be required every year or ever}’ half year from the 
village association by the District Committee and transmitted to 
the General Committee, together vnth a list of daily attendance 
at the school to be signed by the master and certified every 
month by the committee of the village association It may, 
perhaps, be proper to mention that when I speak here of a 
village, I mean an Ash village with its attached Dahhili villages, 
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iogetliei equivalent to an Englisli paiish or Eiencli commune 
The Ash village, as the name impoits, is the onginal one fioni 
which the otheis have spiung The Dahhili villages, as the 
juame also impoits, aie those sub-divisions of the village-lands 
which have been cnteicd sepaiately in the Ee^enue lecoids, 
although still belonging to the village and contained within its 
boundaiies The Dakhili villages oi hamlets aie called laiious- 
ly in drffeient distiicts, paia, chaL, hhag, danga, dihi, diglit, 
digha, hhah, hah, ban, ghat, ganj, Lalpa, etc , vith some 
othei name piefixed They aie geneially inhabited, but some- 
times merely denote a piopiietaiy distinction of lands The 
Ash and DalJnli villages togethei usually contain fiom 1,000 to 
1,500 inhabitants, and if, accoiding to the calculation in page 
323 founded on the population letuins contained in Chaptei I , 
Section XW, of this Eepoit, we take the aveiage numbei of 
childien between 14 and 5 to be about 20 pei cent it follows 
tha't in such a clustei of villages and hamlets theie vill be 
fiom two to thiee bundled childien of the teachable age, 
afioiding ample scope and lemuneiation foi the labouis ot one 
teachei I hope also that it will appeal to otheis, as it does 
to me, that the village-community, wheievei it can be biought 
to act IS the piopei authonty foi watching ovei the endow- 
ment and enfoicing its conditions I am, indeed, by no means 
sanguine that it vill be easy to induce the \illageis to combine 
and to act foi such a puipose vhen and wheie ve please, but 
even* facihtv and encoui agement to such associations should 
be given, and the attempt should be steadily and unv eaiiedly 
piosecuted, toi upon its success nould depend an incalculable 
amount of good to the countiy Such associations, oiiginally 
foimed foi school-pui poses and efiectually contiibuting to 
then accomplishment, would giaduallj^ and almost necessaiily 
giov into nuclei of public spiiit and oigans foi its expiession in 
vaiious wavs and foi vaiious pui poses, foi the puiposes of 
municipal government, village police, local impiovement, and 
statistical knowledge In time of dangei fiom without, or 
difficulty fiom withm, they would be chains of posts intersect- 
ing the countiy in all directions and afioiding leady and faith- 
ful instillments of communication and co-opeiation At the 
piesent moment (Apiil 2, 1838) m the absence of such instill- 
ments how helpless both Government and the public feel 
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themseh’es to be in then attempts to alleviate the fiightful 
famine vhich at6]cts the Western Piovinces, oi even to know 
the extent to which it exists m the inteiioi paits of distiicts 
lemote fiom the dwellings of public functional les and Euiopean 
settle! s ' 

Man-\ of these details i elating to the admmistiation of 
village-school endowments will piobably lequiie to be modified 
in piactice but they aie mentioned heie that the vaiious 
healings of the question may be bettei undei stood I shall now 
attempt bi leu's to indicate some of the pimcipal souices fiom 
each of vhich, to a gi’eatei .ai less extent, the means of estab 
hsbmg the pioposed endo'wments may be giadually deiived 

The fiist somce is the Khas Mahals of Goveinment In 
the tvo jnoTinces of Bengal and Behai, in which the land- 
le venue is foi the most pait peimanently settled and limited, 
theie aie in e^ely distiict, oi m almost every district, estates 
called by the above name belonging in full and entue piopiiety 
to Goieinment Goveinment is the landlord, the sole and 
exclusive ovnei of those estates, just as much as any nobleman 
m England is of the estates which he has inherited fiee of debt 
01 entail tiom his ancestois The farmers and cultivators of 
those estate^- aie Goveinment tenants wnth varymg periods and. 
conditions ot lease The managers, who have to treat wnth 
the tenant'; are Goveinment servants specially appomted foi 
the purpose The entire net produce is the property of Govern- 
ment, and Government is consequently subject to aU the 
liabilities and responsibilities attaching to a large and wealthy 
landed piopiietor It is not necessary to advei't here to the 
modes in wdiich Goveinment has come to retain oi assume this 
char act ei m the settled pioviuces, noi does my information 
enable me to state the number and extent of the estates so 
held, although it is undoubted that they aie consideiable m 
both lespects, and it is believed that they are not distmguished 
m any way fiom estates held by private proprietors for improved 
modes of management or cultivation, or for the superior 
character and comforts of the cultivators AU that is requisite 
to my piesent object is to bring distinctly into view the fact 
that such estates exist, and to suggest that here, if anywUeie, 
a beginning may be made in the attempt to give a permanent 
character by means of small endowments to an improved system 
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of village-schools If the impoitance of the object is admitted, 
the community will natuially look to Government to afford 
pi oofs of its advantages on the Government estates and to set 
an example of libeiahty I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the mode in wh ch those estates aie managed to point out the 
vay in which such an object may be most conveniently, econo- 
mically, and efficiently attained, but many fi lends of native 
education aie competent to furnish such infoimation when it 
shall be lequiied The lenewal of leases will affoid an oppoi- 
tumty of setting apait foi this puipose a few bighas of the 
lands of each village with a deduction so incons.deiable from 
the lent payable bv the faimei as to be scaicely peiceived, and 
to be heieaftei inoie than compensated by the pecuniaiy as 
well as moial benefits which an impioved system of instiuction 
will bimg in its tiam Whatevei the mode adopted of cairying 
it into effect, the piincinle I piopose is that Goveinment should 
make it legally obhgatoiy on itself to establish such endowment 
in the villages of Khas estates, subject to all the piovisions, 
conditions, and limitations befoie desciibed This may be 
done not only with little cost to the State, but with gieat 
admmistiative facility in consequence of the existence of a dis- 
tinct class of public officeis who aie chaiged with the manage- 
ment of those estates 

Aftei setting such an example, it is woithy of consideration 
whethei Goveinment might, not only without difficulty or 
offence, but with honoui and ciedit to itself, look to the endowed 
establishments of the countiy foi similai aiiangements on their 
estates, and enact that thev shall be m like mannei legally 
obhgatoiy undei the piovisions afoiesaid The most impoitant 
of these aie leligtous establishments, with which no inteifeience 
foi religious purposes can be justified To prevent misappre- 
hension, theiefoie, and to guide to the adoption of views likely 
to obtain practical effect, I shall quote here the opinions which 
I find expressed by the Bengal Government and by the Court 
of Directors 

In a Eevenue letter from Bengal on the affairs of Cuttaclc, 
dated the 30th Maich, 1821, and contained in the Eevenue and 
Judicial Selections, Vol III, pp 68-90, the Bengal Govern- 
ment expresses its sentiments to the following effect “ It 

appears to us to be doubtful whether it be advisable for the 
28— 1326B 
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ofFicoife of Govcnimciil. to intcifcie lo givo effect to endowmen 
puiely of u lohgious nntuic, nnd can scaicely cousidei it 
mnttei of public intciost. lo pje\cnt. the appiopiiation by m,', 
Aodnnls (Musiilmnn oi layman) of icnts designed to suppoit jj, 
scMants of n ITindii temple oi idol Tlic uglit of Goveinmn 
to do so Is undoubted In some cases wbeie useful objects s 
eonibined with pin poses of leligion, the exeicise of the 
nun be a public duty, and if any' class oi rommunity mteiestc 
in maiiitnuung an endoumont sliall complain of the misapp, 
jination, it is, of com sc, oiii d^t^ to see that the wiong dor 
IS icdiessed, though ilic giound of complaint may be foundei 
on piejuclice and superalition Pailbei than tins iie aie lih' 
disjwscd to go, foi the m\w\ppiojui.\t\ons, though abusne, aj> 
pcai to us 111 legaid to most of tiie nisi jlutions in question; 
he of lathei good than ill consequence to the public, and th 
natuie of the insiniction is siicli that it is aluays difficult t 
an Euiopcnn othcoi to touch uitliout mjming them ” — p % 
paiagiajihs 00 — 101 

The Couit of Eneetois in .1 llcnenue letter to the Benw 
rio\ eminent, dated 10 th Dccernbci, 1823 , in reply to the pre 
ceding jiaiagiaphs, tlius uiitcs — “ Wo concui m most of tV 
scntmientb winch lou ho\o oxpiessed upon this subject WiPi 
alienated by a competent authoiity, you doubt if they” (land 
held fiec foi tlic suppoit of lehgious institutions) '* could b 
lesumed foi the pui poses of Goe einment, even though tb 
leecnue of tliem should be found to be misapplied We tliinb 
lioweiei that you mae justly mahe .111 exception wheie fo' 
fcituie li.is been Icgalh mcuiied by neglect of the condition u' 
winch the giant was m.ide In olbei cases we agiee with yo 
that it can scaiceh be legaided as a mattei of public iiiteiest t 
inleifeie ‘ The inisappiopiiatioiis,’ aou saA, ‘ though abusive, 
appeal to you, and aac doubt not justly, ‘ m legaid to most 0 
the institutions m question, to be lathei of good than ill conc^ 
quence to the public ’ One thing, boAA'CAei, in such cases ' 
always woitlpv of attention, and that is the inquirA Aihethei b 
objects of little 01 no utilitA A\hich thus maA have an expendi 
tine dcA'oted to them, vitqht noi he miner cd othei objects realh' 
beneficial, AA'^betliei good institutions of education, foi exanijil'" 
might not be combined AAuth the seiAices peifoimed to an idol 
and eA'en m some cases AAdietbei the useful objects might no' 
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ouietly and without offence be substituted foi the useless It 
^^as highly piopei that you should issue oideis foi an accuiate 
account of the extent and natme of the lands thus appiopiiated 
When that is befoie you (and we desire its communication to 
^is), it will be moie peifectly seen m ivliat xoay any endcavom 
ian he made to derive pom such a fund some general advant- 
’’—Selections, Vol III, p 96, paiagiaphs 33, 34 
Again, the Couit in a Eevenue lettei to the Madias Govern- 
ment, datk 29th Septembei, 1824, after lefeinng to various 
lecorded pioeeedmgs of the Local Government relating to the 
temples of the natives and the control exercised, oi proper to be 
exercised, by Government, lemaiks — “ The questions connected 
with this subject aie both delicate and impoitant, but ne aie 
^01 ry to perceive fioin the documents befoie us that so little 
of Older has hitherto been established, and that tlie proceedings 
of Government have been so little regulated by anv settled 
pimciple The difficulty is hoiv to inteifere so as to pieieni the 
misapplication of the funds to mischievous puiposes, without 
exciting the religious jealousies of the people But yet ve doubt 
not that a line of conduct may be drawn, bv which, wutlioui 
infringing on religious liberty, oi interfering ivith the most 
jealous scruples of the people, not only evil where it exists ma\ 
be avoided, bxit something useful, especialla in the siivpe or 
EDUCATION, may be connected with the cxpcndiim e of the reve- 
nues, often venj laige, of the native temples ” — Selections, 
Vol III, p 596, para 7 


It IS probable from these extracts that any measure which 
would have the effect of peaceably diaw^mg forth the resources 
of these lehgious establishments, to however limited on extent, 
ioi the promotion of education, would receive the sanction of the 
Honorable Court Government and the people have stiong 
claims upon them for strenuous co-opeiation in prosecuting such 
an object, provided always that notlnng shall be mixed up with 
object mcoDastent with then oharaotei as lehgious institutions 
the wealthy rehgions communities, for example, at Kah Ohai 
m the neighbomhood of Calcutta, at Deoglm, m Beeibhoom, at 

fetmn'f f I 

leturn foi the perfect leligious freedom they enjoy and even in 
some instances foi the pecuhai pimileges W possess, to 
ellow-wnilceis with Government m pioviding for the better 
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nistiuction oi the people — an object which is not only good u 
itselt. but which is specially incumbent on them as lehgious 
communities ±oi the maintenance and improvement of that 
social Older undei which they live, and of which leligion its 
institutions, and its mmisteis aie the piopei secuiities and 
guaids It matteis not nhethei such an obligation would at first 
be admitted, li it exists, it belongs to Goveinment to mak it 
be heaid, felt, and lecognized The voice of the Government 
in such a matter would be lesponded to by that of the people, 
whose claims on these religious bodies aie no less strong They 
have derived all then accumulated wealth from the offerings of 
the people, they profess to exist foi the benefit of the 
people and the people horn the depths of then povertj 
and ignoianee, have a light to look to the spiritual 
guides whom they have enriched and laised above them 
selves for something more than empty foims and cere 
monies, some practical knowledge, and moial instruction 
Such an object, however, must be sought not only “without 
mfimgmg on religious liberty ” but also without “ interfeiing 
with the most jealous sciuples of the people ’’ All fears on this 
head must be removed by the terms of the suggestion I have 
offered, according to w^hich a requisition of thiee-fourths of the 
householders, etc , of a village is necessary to cieate the legal 
obligation on the proprietor of the estate to establish the proposed 
endowment of a village school-master I have no means of 
ascertaining with accuracy the extent of landed property belong- 
ing to those religious establishments, but according to common 
report it is considerable In Beerbhoom it was stated to me that 
the priesthood of Deoghui possesses estates not only at Deoghur, 
Barhaut, and Giddan m that district, but also m the districts 
of Bliaugul'pore, Patna, Tiilioot, Moorshedabad, and Burdwan, 
and even in Nepal, a foreign country I would apply the 
principle, not only to the landed estates of Hindu temples, but 
also to those of public endowed institutions uheiever they are 
to be found, v^hethei Hindu or Buddhist, Mohammadan, or 
Christian The Mohammadan institution at Knshch Bagha m 
Kajshahi has 42 villages, m each of which a vernacular school 
might thus be established The Calcutta Ma 'ssi is reputed to 
possess landed property At Bohai and Chnnghamja m the 
Buidwan district, and at Duiblianga m In hoot, there are 
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Mohammadan mstitui;ions laxgely endowed Seianapoie College 
has an estate in the Sundeibuus, and theie may be othei endowed 
Chiistian institutions, Piotestant, Catholic, Aimenian, Gieek, 
possessing snnilai piopeity in the Mofussil If any, then all 
without exception should be lequiied by law undei similai 
ciicumstances to aid Goveinnient m its endeavouis to extend 
instiuction to those classes whose laboui gives value to the entiie 
piopeiU of the couuti^ , and whose impiovement will be its best 
safe-guaid and piotcctiou , 

Anotlici souicc fiom uliicli such endowments maj' be antici- 
pated is the vohintaiy contnbuiwns of wealthy zcvnndais, 
vhethei called foith b\ a sinceie desiie to benefit then dependent 
countl^men, oi bj the piospcct of those honouis and distinctions 
vliicli Go\einmcnt can bestow, oi bv a combination of both 
moti\ps AYlio can doubt that vhen Government shall engage 
mill earnestness and on a laige scale in the voik of instiucting 
the people, the example mil light up into a flame many a 
geneious feeling which would othei wise be smouldeiing in its 
native seat, unseen and unknown unblessing and unblest’ I 
will not attemjit to cnumeiate the benefactions that within m\ 
own lecollcction duiing the last tw’enty ycnis have flowed fiom 
the hbeiality of natnc gentlemen , Roads have been constiucted, 
budges built, and othei public woiks executed They are at this 
moment joining hcait and hand with the Euiopean community 
foi the lelief of the western piovinces, thc^ have established at 
their own expense and in some instances teach bj then own 
laboui Euqhsh schools foi the mtelleclu.il .id\ancoment of then 
coiintrvmen, and the} ha\e fiom lime to time placed laige sums 
at the disposal of the Committee of Public Instruction foi the 
object of that bodj No one can legiet that then public spnit 
and philanthiop} ha^e taken these dnections, but the gieatest 
triumphs of native benevolence icmuxn yet to be achieved in 
raising the body of then countrymen from the debasement of 
slaves and seifs to the hnoivledgc, the sclf-icspect, and the self- 
dependence of fice men, and all that has been jet accomplished 
IB only a pledge of what the native gentry can do, w^hat they are 
iead\ to do, and what the) wnll do, when the path is pointed out 
to them and the lead is taken by Go^elnmcnt m the adoption 
of ineasuies for the general education of the people In the dis- 
tribution of civil honouis to those who desei\e w'ell of Govern- 
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ment and of society, let special legaid be had to all Avho shall 
make adequate piovision foi the education of the ivots on then 
estates, and a iicli haivest of good to the countiy ma} be expected 
to spimg up I do not anticipate the want of endowments for 
school-masteis so much as of qualified school-masters to take 
possession of the endowments which intelligent and wealthy 
/emindais wnll he found piepaied to create foi them 

Theie aie numeious small lauded tenuies thioughout the 
countiy, ncithei included in the Klias Mahals of Goveiument, 
noi m the estates of endowed establishments, noi m the laige 
7cmiudaiies hut which constitute m the aggregate a veiy laige 
piopoition of the landed piopeitA of the countiy They ate, foi 
the most pait, owned by those who m levenue language aie 
Ccdled dependent and independent talookdais, i e , small lauded 
piopiietois who pay the levenue due fioni them to Goveiiimeiit 
dependently oi thiough a laige piopiietoi, and those w^ho pay 
it independenth oi dnect to the officeis of Go\ eminent without 
the mteivention of any other paity Most of these small 
piopiietois aie piohably unable without inconvenience to endow 
a school-master in each village at then own sole expense but 
tlie^ would, m a major lt^ of mstances, be found both able and 
willing to contribute then aid towards such an object, and some 
means must be devised for draAMUg it forth, some channel formed 
thiough AA'hich it mav Aoaa What is AAautmg on then part must 
be supplied by Goveinment and therefore some limit must be 
fixed to ascertain those A\ho will be entitled to the assistance 
which it IS proposed that Government should bestoAA For the 
sake of illustration without pietendmg to be able to judge wkat 
the precise himt ought to be, I will suppose that those only who 
pay less than Eupees 1,000 per ammm of land revenue to Goa- 
einmeut aaiU receive the adA'antage, AAhile all aboA*e that standard 
AAiil be held competent to provide for the instruction of then 
lymts from then oaau unaided resources Having fixed this, oi 
any other standard, it is proposed that any one talookdar, depen- 
dent oi independent paAiug leAenue undei the standaid or auA 
number of talookdais, putneedais etc m Bengal, or of Aullage 
zemindars, malilts, etc , m Behai AAho shall establish a village- 
school endowment with the prescribed guarantees, shall be 
entitled to claim from Government a i emission of one-haJf 0 } 
the annual levcnne due on account of the land so endoioed, it 
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being always undeislood that the net produce of the total quantity 
of land endowed shall be equivalent to one-half onh of the 
n^01npe income of Milage sehool-niastcis in tlio di'^tiicl in winch 
the Milage is situated Thus, if luiiees GO pei annum is the 
aveiage income, one-half of that sum will continue to be piovided 
In fees and peiquisitos and one-half "will bo provided bj endow'- 
ment Of the hit (or, one moiet\ will consist of ie\enue lemitted 
b\ rin\cinnicnt to the extent of lupces Li pei annum, and the 
othei moiety onK will be contiirnited bj the small piopiietois 
J am assiiicd b\ intelligent natnes that this i emission of revenue 
would pio\e a powerful stimulus to the small piopiictois, and 
would inspiic them with confidence in the intentions of the 
(TO^Plnment and affect ion fiom tho^e who admimstci it There 
aie \aiious modifications under which (his aiiangement ma\ take 
effect but it is not necessnu (o in\ picscnt juiipose to do moie 
than indicate (he geneial pnnciplo 

All these resouiecs. e\eii if they siiccei d to .1 gieat extent. 
ma\ also fail in mimeious m‘-(nnces fiom the a))athy, the ignor- 
ance and the j)0\oi(\ of those most intciesled but theie will still 
umam means at tlu command of (^o^elnment which cannot be 
’Pjtlied to a mole legitimate jnnposc 

Firs/ — \ sum of one huiidiod thousand lupees is In Act of 
ilte Imjieiial Paihanuait decotid to the eiicoui aeement of learn- 
intr in llntish India, but 1 im not .iwaic that an\ poition of this 
sum has hitheilo been employed in the education of the pool 
ilnougii the merlium of then own languayi Tan it be applied 
<n a moie needful fii a fittci puijiose? 11 ilf the amount would 
umuaiK pineiiise Ififi endowments foi qualified Milage school- 
mast 01 s e H h woith iiipees 90 pei annum and bought at 10 \cais 
jiuuliase 

hi rrnul — Consideiable sums of mone\ hace, fiom time to 
tune, lieen placed 1 )\ wedtln natues at tlu* disjiosal of ^o^e)n- 
ment foi tiie gcaieial inniioses of public impiocemcnt 01 of public 
nistmtfion wiiiioul am moie specific ajipiopi mtion, and theie 
c m lie little doubt that -.nmlai stuns will contnuie to be bestowed 
.Ma\ it not be hoperl that the sums \^hlch haM been 01 ma\ be 
reeened m this way will hcnctfoilh obtain in whole or in part, a 
destination suited to (he mo-,( iiigeiit wants of the counti\ and be 
applied to the instHutioii of the ))00i and ignoiant, those who are 
too Ignorant to undcistind the gmIs of ignoiaiifc, and too poor, 
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even if they did, to be able to lemove the cause that pioduce'; 
them ? 

Third — Instiuctions have been issued to the officeis euoaoej 
in the piosecution of the measuies foi the lesumption of labhua] 
tenures liable to assessment to leport eveiy case that may come 
under then cognizance in which lands oi money have been 
gi anted foi pui poses connected with education, whetliei falliu" 
undei the opeiation of the lesumption laws oi not What the 
effect oi these instiuctions which weie issued in Septembei, 1836 
may have been, oi may yet be, I have not had the means of 
ascei taming except in one distiict, that of South Behai, wlicie, 
accoidmg to a statement furnished by Mi Eeid, the Depub 
Collectoi, undei date the 30th Januaiy, 1837, the numbei of 
endowments appeal to be consideiable gi anted foi the joint 
beneht oi iakeeis, pool tiavelleis, and scholais, but now almost 
all alleged to be conveited to the piivate uses of the hens of 
the giantees oi then assigns The same state of things will 
piobably be iound to exist in othei distiicts In what instances 
oi to what extent these endov^ments may now be deemed appli 
cable to the pui poses of village education it is not foi me to 
judge, but, it found legitimately applicable, the benefit w'ould 
be gieat Seven tenuies of this desciiption, of which the details 
aie contained m the statement above mentioned, include an 
area oi 4,639 bighas which, at the low aveiage late of one lupee 
pel bigha, would afioid the means of establishing m one distiict 
151 such village-school endowments as I have pioposed A 
lemaih repoited to me in that distiict as made by a person w^hoso 
lakhiiaj tenuie had been assessed undei the lesumption laws 
may help to show the way m which the subject would be legaided 
by the people He lamented the loss of piopeity he had sus- 
tained, and added that even in this loss theie would have been 
some lemainmg giound of satisfaction, if the amount of assess- 
ment, instead oi being absoibed into the geneial levenue of the 
countiy, had been devoted to the puiposes of education to wdnch, 
in pait at least, it had been hitheito applied I must add, hon 
evei, that the education which this pexson had piobably m view 
was not veinaculai, but Peisian and Aiabic education 

Fowth . — If all other lesouices fail, theie is still, one left, 
the geneial levenue of the countiy on which the pool and the 
ignoiant have a piimaiy claim, — a claim which is second to no 
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•oilier -^hatsoevci, foi fwm whence is that rcvemic derived, but 
from {he bones and ihc sinews, the toil and sioeat of those whose 
Cause I am pleading'? Shall 010,000 conlinue to be the sole 
peimanenl appiopiiation fioin a le^enuo of moie than l\^ent^ 
millions sleihng foi the education of neailj a bundled millions 
of people^ 

ihose mo.iiib, and fiom these souiccs, T piopose to qualify 
't body of \(Mnaculai (eacheis, (o inisc then chaiactei and provide 
foi llicu suppoit. and (o giio a giadual, a pcimanent, and a 
genei.il esialihshniont to a system of common schools Without 
competent instinct 01 s all ctToils at educational impiovcmcnt 
miisi he futile, 'uid i Inyc thoiefoie, diiccted mj piincipal 
’vttontioii 111 all tint Ins yet been ady.mccd to the means of 
m ihiiicr aiul Koi'piU" them efhcient With this yieyy. accoiding 
to the pi in noyy shetehed, lenchois yyiH not only be taught, but 
pioyision V ill be m.ule foi then sulisistence They yyill feel 
tli.ii, io ilie e\t('nt of at least one-half of an ayciago income 
they .lie (b jieiubml duiine good behayiom on Goycinment, — the 
common tiustce of .ill the endoyymcnts that may be cieated foi 
till'’ miipo''!', and to the c\tent of tiu> lemaiiung half upon tin 
degiee of lepuie and itceplanee they ciqoy in the yillage com- 
munitie'- to y\hich they attaih thcincehes The lecommenda- 
tion of those conimunities yyill be essential to the enjoyment 
cyen of tin foimei moiety, and tiicii yvell-founded complaints 
should lie sulheicnt to eiisiuc depiiy.ition If, as I anticipate 
the tonueiatioii of the yillage coinnuimties m this object shall 
liaye the {fleet m time of cln ituig jnibhc spiiit and ayyalceninir 
and diieetnig piojici domestic and social feeling, the appointment 
.ind displ-'cnig of teacheis should be yested in them, and uhi- 
m itely the t)oy\ei of imposing a common late upon all bouse- 
hokhis m ‘-iib'-titution of uiitajual and unceitam school fees and 
jierquisites Jn fine I look to these yillage communities, it 
V iseh (stmeind and 1 unfed by ( loy ei nineiit , as the genus fioiu 
yyliieli the leal piosjieiity of the count ly must spiing, local and 
municijia! unpioycnient uid elheuait distiict and piovinci.d 
admiiiNtiaiioii 

If 1 v.eie to stop hcic, and to obtain the sanction of Goveiii- 
ment .md the co ojitration of the naliye community to accom- 
plish the yicyys nov jiiopounded, I should hope that a suie 
foundation yyould thus be laid foi a national sjslem of education 
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But something else may be done to facilitate the opeiation of the 
plan, to extend the nnpioved mstiiiction and to stimulate and 
aid the tcacheis in the mteival befoie they can become ehcnble 
to liold a -Milage-school endowment That inteival -will piobablr 
extend to a penod of foui yeais M'hich aviU be occupied m 
acquiiing a knowledge of the senes of school-books and m pass- 
ing thiough a couise of noimal mstniction But the veinaciilar 
school-masteis aie pool men, and the\ must teach as uell as 
team noi -^mH the\ leant the less sitccessfulh because then 
cucumstanccs compel them to make immediate use fiom yeai 
to ^e‘n of the new knowledite the\ acquit e What is proposed 
ihoii is to doMse some means of a^si'^tmg and cncoitiaging them 
m the exeicisc of then piofession — some means not ineieK of 
impiovmg then qualilications but of extending the utility of the 
mstiumcnts thus obtained and fashioned 

Foi this pin pose f must leveit to the point at which it was 
issumed that on the occasion of the hi^^t penodical exammation 
a body ot native teacheis had established then competency m the 
nist book wincli had been put into then hands six months before 
tnd iiad lecened tlu second \oluine of the senes of school-books 
m which the\ weio imitcd to qualiB themsehes still fuithei 
1 have inoposed also on the same occasion to give to each 
appiotod teachei on loan and foi the use of his scholais from 
ihiee to twehe copies ot the fiist book of the senes -with the 
tngagement on lus pait to pioduce six months theieaftei from 
thice to twehe pupils accoidmg to the numbei of copies 
rhoioughh mstiucted m its contents and capable of standing a 
seaichmg examination similai to that thiough which the teachei 
hmiseli has [lassed The inducements to accept and cmplo\ 
these copies ate \anous F trsf the\ ate ofteied on loan not to 
the seholais but to the teachei who may sell the use of the 
books as well a^' hm own insti action to tlie scholais ot then 
paients and thus inciease his emoluments Sccoud they will 
become the absolute pioiieity of the teachei foi futuie siinilai 
use onh b\ pu'di.eii'g an equal numbei ot mstiUcted seholats 
Tlind the teachei will leceiye a conespoudmg uimibei of copies 
of the second book ot the senes on loan and foi the use of 
scholais ouh it lu ivhall be found to haye made a piopei use of 
those copies of the hist leeeiyed foi the same puijtose Fourth 
one of the quahhettions foi an endowment is that the teacher 
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shall ha\e insiiucted six scholais pei annum in some one of the 
books of the senes in such a mamiei as shall enable them to 
sustain an examination, and to stiengthen this inducement and 
iusuie justice, the name, age, and caste of the teachei \ihose 
scholais haAO passed, then and his place ot residence, the book 
in uhich tho\ lla^e qualified themselves and the date of then 
examination should be lecoided Fifth, a strong additional 
inotne nnglit bo piesented to the teachei b^ otfeiing him one 
uipcc foi e\ei\ instiucted =cholai pioduccd not exceeding six 
or iwehe, but, for the reasons aheadj assigned. T would, if 
possible as Old moner -pa'^ incuts Siiih, the scholais will be 
rttiacted to the stud^ of tlic book bv the highci puce which 
Then paieiits will hare to paj, foi thou mstiuction b\ the 
cuiiositr and plcasuie which new and useful knowledge wall 
nispiie, and b\ the lo%c oi displar which a public examination 
will giatif\ An honouiablc ambition ma\ be still finther 
giatihcd b\ the foiinal legistn ol then names, designation and 
placpc of lesidoiice. as those of approred students of the 1st 
Jnd 3id 01 nil class, accnidiiig to the numbei of the senes in 
which tiie\ ha^c been cxaimncd, and, on gioiinds to be immc- 
diateh explained b\ making the 1th class eligible to a course 
ol mstiuction in the hhighsh School of the distiict 

\t tlic second iieiiodical examination those teachei s wdro 
had, in wliolc or in p.irt, fulfilled the purpose for which the 
nooks weie gnen would pioduce then pupils for examination 
To give the examniei time it may peihaps appear to be desii- 
<ible that not moie than six pupils of one teacher should be pio- 
nounced quahhed, but if one oi more of the six produced shall 
not stand the examination, he may be peimitted to bung forw^aid 
one or moie to the extent of six to be substituted for them 
this means not more than twelve scholais of the same teachei 
can be examined at the same time, and not more than six of 
those tw'elve can be finall"^ approved If the number w'ho shall 
successfully pass through the examination be less than six, foi 
the actual numbei onl\ should the teachei lecene credit If the 
numbei of the ccholais and the competition of the teachers should 
lie great, onlv the highest qualifications of the scholars should 
lie lecogni/ed If the number is small, and the competition 
feeble, a low^ei standard of qualification must be admitted, and, 
according to the discretion of the Examiner, some consideration 
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aliould be sliowE !or those tenchcis wlio appear to have bestowed 
a gieat deal of laboui upon then scholais without any ven 
successiul lesult 

Ai the next and subsequent examinations the same couisc 
will be puisucd a^- at the foimer with such modifications 
incicasing exjiciicncc will suggest and tlie natuie of the fext-boot 
Joiming tlic suliject of examination may lequiie If the plan 
should go into full ojieiation (lieic will ultimately be as inani 
classes of toachcis and as man^ classes of scholais to be examined 
at one time as ilieie .iie hinds ot boolcs distiibuted, and in this 
slate oi things the J'lxainincis will enjov no sinocuie But the 
miinbei of fiatlieis neecs'-n\ in a disliul will soon be filled up 
and giadiially the class of leacheis will come to be composed of 
those who have aho.uh, as scholais, passed thiough the lequisiti 
examinations, and whose claim on tins gioiind to be lecogmzed 
as a])plo^ed teacluis !na\ b(‘ at once dc( idcd b\ a lefeience to 
tlie JOxamiiiei s own lecoids I’lie old laeo of school-masteis 
will thus giadualK p.i^s -iwaj, and be succeeded by a lace tiaine-l 
Jiom the beginning iiiidei the ojicialion of the new system Jt 
will thus hajipeu that In the opoiation of the s>stcin itself tli" 
cxpendifuie on account of it will bo lessened, and its el5icicnc\ 
at the same time inei eased leaMiig the whole of the funds to bt 
applied to the extension and consolidation of the plan by caiiA- 
iiig it into new' distncls oi pioMiices, b's inci easing the numbei 
of scholais in the same dislncts oi piOMiiccs, by enlaiging 
geneiall> the couist of msti uclion, oi bv establishing mou 
numeious oi moie ample endowments until the vaiious classes 
and giadcs of natnc societ;^ sliall know all that it is impoilanl 
to then own welfaie and to the piospeiity and good oidei ot 
society that they should be taught 

The geneial effect of this tiaming upon the face of soclet^ 
if steadily juiisucd, will be to incicaso intelligence, enteipiise 
and inoia]ii\, to make the people bettci acquainted wuth then 
owm mteiests and with the legitimate moans of juotectmg and 
piomoting them, and I confidentlj’’ believe and hope to attach 
them by giatitude and ailection to the Emopean luleis of the 
coimtiy as then leal fi lends and benefactois It is not, how'evei, 
to be denied that such a sy'stem of popular instiuction well, ui 
the higher order of minds, excite moie ambitious aspirations than 
at can gratify, — aspirations wdrich, if not gratified, may ferment 
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into discontent oi degeneiate into ciime To maximize the 
ceitain good and to minimize the possible evil, an opening must 
be made out of the naiiow ciicle of a native education into the 
widei scope foi talent and foi ambition affoided by an English 
education In the piesent ciicumstances of the countiy the 
knowledge of English is foi the native aspiiant the giand load to 
distinction, and its attainment opens to him the piospect of 
office, wealth, and influence To diaw, theiefore, the best and 
noblest spuits into close and fiiendly communication with our- 
selves, and to employ them foi the gieatest good of the countiy, 

I piopose that those scholais who shall successfully pass through 
an examination in the highest veinaculai class book shall receive 
a special ceitificate declaimg them entitled, whenevei vacancy 
may occur, to receive admission into the English school of the 
district The first effect of this will be to improve the working 
of the native part of the system by stimulating the vernacular 
scholais to zeal and industry, since a course of native instruction 
must be completed before eligibility to the English school can 
be recognized The second efiect will be to improve the working 
of the English part of the system by furnishing a constant and 
abundant supply of candidates whose minds have at an eaily age 
been expanded by a liberal course of native instruction, whereas 
at piesent much of the attention of English teachers in district 
schools IS frittered aw'^ay in teaching the mere elements of the 
English language to children who aie unmstiucted in their owm 
mother -tongue 

In suggesting this plan of vernacular instruction, my chief 
hope IS not to obtain an unqualified assent to my views and 
recommendations, but to rescue the subject from mere geneiali- 
ties and to piesent something definite and tangible to Govern- 
ment and the public, either to approve or disapprove, to adopt, 
to alter, or to reject I am far from supposing that the plan ’S 
liable to no objections, will be attended with no difficulties, and 
will require no modifications 

The grand and piimaiy objection is one that would apply to 
all projects whatsoever of a similar tendency, viz , the dangeious 
consequence to oui poiver in this countiy fioin impaiting mstiuc- 
twn to the natives This objection cannot be better answ'^eied 
than in the words of Su Charles Metcalfe contained in his report 
on the revenue of the teiiitoiy of Delhi, dated 4th September, 
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J835 Afiei desoiibing and lecommcndmg a paiiicular svslern 
of revenue seitlements, vlucli would have the effect of impiovin 
the condition of the village zcmindais and confeiimg benefits on 
them not enjoyed by ilic culiivatois living undei foimei oi piesent 
native Goveinmenl'?, lie adds — “ It is, peihapc, impossible to 
ioiescc all the i emote effects of such a system, and theie may be 
those who vould aiguc that it is injudicious to establish such n 
‘•ystem whicli, by exciting a fiee and independent chaiactei, may 
possibly lead, at a tutuic peiiod, to dangeious consequences 
'J’Jieic docs not appeal to be sufficient leason to appiehend any 
evil consequences, cyeii at a lemoie penod, fiom the intioduction 
of t.liis system Jl lalliei seemt that the establishment of sucb 
advantages toi the bulk of oui subjects ought to attach them to 
the (iovcinment yvliicli confeis the benefit But even supposing 
the 1 emote jiossibility of the evil consequences yy'hich may bt 
appi clicnded, that vould not be a ‘•ufhcient leason foi yyutliholdmg 
any advantages fiom oiii subjects Similai objections have been 
mged against oui attempting to piomote the education of oui 
native subjects, but hoyy iimvoithy it yyould be of a liberal 
Government to give yy eight to sucb objections' The world is 
governed by an inesistible poyyei yvhich giveth and taketh ayvaj 
dominion, and ymin yyould be the impotent prudence of man 
against the opeiations of its almiglitv influence All that luleis 
can do is to meiit dominion by piomotmg the happiness of those 
under them If yye perfoim our duty m this respect, the giati 
tude of India, and the admiration of the world, wrll accompany 
OUI name thiough all ages, y\haieyei may be the revolutions of 
futurity, but if we yyithhold blessings from oux subjects, fiom t 
selfish apprehension of possible dangei at a i emote peuod, ne 
shall not deserve to keep oui dominion yve shall meiit that 
ley eisc yyhiclr time has possibly m store foi us, and shall fall vitn 
the lumgled, hatied, and contempt, hisses and execrations of 
mankind These lemaiks are offeied m reply to objections which 
may be, and haym been, mged against our confenmg on oin 
Indian subjects the blessings of independence and education 
My own opinion is that the more blessings we confer on them 
the better hold yve shall have on then affections, and m conse- 
•quence the greater stiength and duration to our empire It i'’ 
for the wisdom of Government to decide yydiethei this expecta- 
tion IS visionary or founded on reason ” 
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May tliese buinnig words produce then full eftcct uutrl rroi 
■an EngiishiJiaii sliall be found in India or out of India who wdl 
not be anxious to acknowledge dial it is equallN the duu and 
the inteiesl of the Biitisli Go\einineut to impio\e and in^Jiiuct 
its natne subjects' The political power which rests on the 
affections of its subjects ina\ be likened to the “ wi^c man who 
built his house upon a rock and the ram descended, and the 
sti earns came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, 
and it fell not, for it was founded on a rock ” The jiolitical 
power which rests on the ignorance of its subjects ina\ be likened 
to the “ foolish man who built his house on the sand, and the 
lains descended and the streams came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, and it fell and the fall of it was 
great 

The next objection ma^ be held to applj to ihc cipensc oj 
ike plan, and on this topic Nanous considerations maj be sug- 
gested It w'ould be verj satisfactoi} to me if I could state 
wnthiu what precise limits the expense will be confined, but it 
must be evident that rn a counti-^ so vast and populous, where 
so very little has been done, and where so much remains to be 
accomplished, where so much must be hoped, and so little may 
be obtained from the eo-opeiation of the natne community, any 
such estimate would be deceptne One thing, howe^el, is 
certain that, it this or am similar plan is adopted. Government 
must lay its account with incurring first a small, then a giadualh" 
incieasmg, and ultimatelv a considerable expenditure for the 
purpose, since it is in fact, the cieation ol a new department 
ot administration to be in time extended o^el the whole country 
Anothei thing next to certain is that m proportion as the plan 
IS extended, it will liaNe a direct effect m adcancmg the pios- 
peiitj ot the couiitiN , and an indirect effect in lessening the 
expense of goveinmg it But although it is impossible to know 
at present the cost of the plan when it shall be in full operation, 
^et I find it equalh impossible to concene am plan that ‘;hall 
afford a reasonable prospect of effecting so much good with so 
small an expenditure of means, for in aiiN given district, b} 
means of an educational survey, the appointment of an Examiner, 
and the distribution of a few books, it proposes to call forth and 
set at w’^oik an infinite complication of hopes and fears, desiies, 
ambitions and actmties on the part of parents, teachers and 
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scliolais, all aiming at the same object and tending to the same 
end, — the giving and icceiving of insti notion Let us endeavour 
howevoi, without pietending to stiict accuiacy, to asceitain the 
cost of the experiment continued in a single distiict dunng a 
peiiod ot foul -^eais, and foi tins puipose we must look at every 
item of expense sepaiately' 

The fust item will consist of the Exammei’s salaiy and allow- 
ances I pioposc that foi the fiist foui yeais he shall have a 
salai ’3 of 100 lupeos pei montli, and an allowance of 50 lupees 
pci month foi establishment, stationeij, and tiavelhng expenses 
This will be an cxpcndiluie of 1,800 lupccs pei annum 

The second item ol expense will bo occasioned by the 
suivey of the distiict, to be conducted undei the diiection of 
the Examinei I -will suppose that the distiict contains eighteen 
ilianas, that a census both of the population and of schools is to 
be extended ovci the wdiole disliict, that five ivaqifkais will be 
requisite foi each thana, that each ioaqifkm wull leceive ten 
iiipees pel month, including salai\ and allowances of eveiy kind, 
and that the sune's will occupy thiee months The total expen- 
dituie will be 2,700 lupecs, but as the benefit of the suivey will 
be diffused o^ei the whole peiiod of foiii yeais, this is equivalent 
to an expendituie of G75 lupees pei annum 

The thud item of expense is that of books I have no 
means of judging what the cost of piepaiation wall be, and I can 
but coujectuie what will be the cost of punting since the books 
aie not yet wiitten In gioss, howmvei, let us suppose that the 
total cost to Goveinmcnt will be coveied by tw'^o rupees pei 
copy, and even this piobably will be found in excess of the ulti- 
mate cost, if Goveinmcnt letain the copyiight and stereotype 
the works Suppose, further, that twmnty-five teachers will 
appeal as successful candidates in each thana, or four hundred 
and fifty m the wdiole district, and that each wall receive one book 
for himself and six for his scholars in the year That number 
will cost Government 6,300 rupees per annum 

A fourth item of expense may be found in the advantage of 
having an Inspector for the number of districts included in a 
division to aid, advise, direct, and control the Examiners, and 
to see generally that nothing is wanting to give efficiency to the 
plan I would propose to give this officer a salaiy'^ of 400 rupees 
per month, and 100 rupees per month for establishment. 
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stationer}-, and tiavelling expenses This will amount to 6,000 
lupees pel annum foi a dmsion, and assummg that the division 
contains five distiicts, it will be equivalent to 1,200 rupees per 
annum foi each district 

The total expenditure for one district will thus be 9,975 
rupees per annum, or 831 rupees per month, and for a division 
containing five distiicts 4,155 rupees per month, a sum less than 
many European servants of Government derive individually 
from the public revenue, and yet with this small sum — small in 
comparison of the good to be effected — might a foundation be 
laid for infusing fresh, moral, and intellectual life into seven or 
eight millions of an impoverished, debased, and neglected popu- 
lation 

Exclusive of fundamental objections to the principle, or the 
cost of the measure, practical difficulties may arise, some of 
which perhaps I do not now anticipate Difficulty, for instance, 
may be experienced m consequence of the proposed exclusive 
employment of native agency which may convey the impression 
to the native community that the object is one m which Govern- 
ment feels little interested, and unless means are employed to 
cormteiact such an impression, it may paralyse every exertion 
that the Inspector and Examiners may make One means that 
may be suggested would be the publication, in some authentic 
form, of the sentiments and intentions of Government and of its 
expectations of native co-opeiation, embodied in a resolution, 
declaration, or address which would receive general circulation 
in all the English and native newspapers The names and ap- 
pointments of the Inspectors and Examiners should be pubhshed 
in the Gazette, giving them an official status of respectability 
The Commissioner of the Division and the Magistrate of the dis- 
trict should be instructed to give them support and countenance 
m every legitimate way, as was before suggested, and, in like 
manner, the proposed publication in the Gazette, of the results 
of the periodical examinations, would have a beneficial effect 

A practical danger to which the efficiency of the measure 
may be exposed wall arise from the want of a vigilant, piompt 
and efficient supeiintendence exercised over the Examiners 
To supply such a supeiintendence I have pioposed the appoint- 
ment of an Inspectoi foi all the districts of a division His duty 
would be geneialljr to give efficiency to the plan, to counsel and 
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guide the Examineis, to leceive and tiansmit their lepoits wifl 
his own obseivations, and the instiuctions of the Geneial C 
iniltee foi their guidance, and fuithei to aid Collectors of h 
inelials, zemindais on then estates, and taloolidais, maliks anrl 
ryots m villages m oiganizing the pioposed village-mstitatioiii 
Midi the endowments foi then permanent support The Inspec 
tois and Examineis will be placed under the authority of the 
Geneial Committee of Public Jnstiuction As the mamspnng . 
the whole machmeiy will be found in this body, I tiust that 
anxiety foi the success of a measuie iiom which, if adopted, 
much good may aiise, will not be inteipieted m a sense disres 
jieclful to the Committee, thiough wdnch this report is forwarded 
to Goveinment, if T add tliat its constitution does not appeal 
adapted to a purpose which was not contemplated when it was 
originally formed and since lemodelled The number of md. 
viduals composing the Committee, the fact that, with the escep 
tion of the Secretary, then services are gratuitous and occasional 
and that all the membeis without exception including the Sec 
letaiy have other weighty duties to peifoim, must make it ai 
least doubtful w^hethei they con exeicise a constant and syste 
matic supeimtendence over an extended scheme of nationa 
instruction 


With the most coidial co-opeiation on the part of Govern 
mont and its functionaries, and with the most vigorous supenn 
tendence by the General Committee of Public Instruction p • 
bv Inspectois much will depend upon the selection of Exammeip 
If w'ell qualified they will make up for many deficiencies else 
wheie, but nothing will compensate for the absence of inteL 
gence, energy, honesty, and discretion on then part They shoi 1 
be competent to understand and appreciate the object c 
Goveinment, and to engage m promoting it with zeal untaintc 
b' fanaticism and wuth calmness that shall not degenerate ^ 


apathy They should be thoroughly instructed in the subjer 
matter of the senes of school-books, and possessed of mtegiu 
and firmness to require, in resistance both to the lepioaeh 


and blandishments of rmwmithy candidates, the degree of qu'’ 
fication w^hich shall alone entitle to reward and distmction Ti 


emoluments of the office should be fixed at such an amount a 


will present an immediate object of ambition to the class fio 
wdnch the Exannneis will chiefly be diawm, and they should b 
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SO giaduated as to affoid the piospect of piomotion, and thus 
stimulate to the dischaige of dutj'^ and opeiate as a cheek upon 
misconduct oi neglect With these views I have poiposed that 
the Exammeis should leceive foi the fiist foui yeais of seivice a 
consolidated allowance of 150 lupees pei month, and I now add 
that they should leceive ioi the second foui yeais a coirespond- 
ing allowance of 200 lupees pei month, and foi the thud four 
yeais 250 lupees pei month aftei which an Bxammei shall be 
ehgible to be appointed an Inspectoi of a division with a conso- 
hdated allowance of 500 lupees pei month Piomotion fiom one 
giade to anothei should, of couise, be made to depend on good 
conduct m the piecedmg giade, and it should always be given, 
if possible, m the same distiict and division No anangements 
will afford security in eveiy case against the possibihty of mal- 
veisation, but those now proposed wdl, I should hope, in most 
instances command the honourable and industrious exertions of 
qualified natives 

Having noticed the objections to which the measuie may 
be deemed liable, and the difficulties with which it may be 
attended, I must be permitted to advert to some of the ad- 
vantages by whrch it is recommended 

The primary advantage is the coincidence of the plan with 
all existing mstitutions of education It mtioduces the metro- 
politan organ of Government, the General Committee of Pubhc 
Instiuction, to new and higher duties than any which have yen 
engaged its attention, but to none inconsistent with those which 
it has hitherto discharged The district English schools oi 
colleges and the vernacular departments attached to them will 
be extended, then scholars multiplied, and their efficiency m- 
ci eased The native schools will have a new life infused mto 
them, the qualifications of school-masteis and the attainments 
of scholais will be raised, and a more anxious desire will be 
produced amongst parents that then children should enjoy this 
improved instruction The plan does not come into collision 
with mdigenous elementary schools, or with the mteiests of the 
teachers On the contrary, it enlists them all m the race of 
improvement and establishes the most friendly relations with 
them The leading idea upon which the plan is fiamed is that of 
building on the foundations which the people themselves have 
laid and of employing them on the scaffolding and outworks, so 
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thut when they shall sec the noble supevsti ucture using, a 
finally laised coniplcto in all its paits, they will almost, if m, 
aliogethei, behove it to be the work of then own hands Th 
plan will thus maintain the most peifect congiuitv with exist < 
national institutions, and at tlie same time admit of the giaduo 
cx'pansion and impioxement nhich Euiopean civihzatio 
demands 

Anothoi iccommcndation of the plan is the simplicity of f 
means employed The Examiner A\ith his books and his publ 
examination is the pnmc agent, both gnmg and piolonging tt 
impulse Eoi tins puipose he will not, as m othei eases, ha\et 
follow the school-iriastois and the scholais into then villagp^ 
then huts, and then school-iooms , to lepiove into order au. 
quiet the nois-^ iiiegulaiitv of the tcachei , to guide in detail +t 
dcsulloiy labouis of the scholai, and to stimulate to some efio^ 
01 saciifice the stolid ignoiance of the paient If the p’ 
woik at all, it mil make paients, scholais, and school-maslp. 
all alike ambitions to eain the distinctions and lewaids which 
holds out It contains mthm itself a self-acting principle wine 
only lequiies to be diiectod and conti oiled 

It is, pel haps an effect of this s]mphclt^ , but still a sepa^dl 
and distinct advantage, that the plan, whethei tried on a large i 
on a small scale, and nhethei fulh succe'^sful oi not successful i 
the extent anticipated, can be pioductivc onh of good unmix,. 
mth evil It may be intioduced into new districts as they "i' 
found piepaied foi it, oi it may be discontinued without injury 
injustice m any distiict wheie it has been found to work unsati 
factoiilv, provided alva'^s that all promises and engage '''v. 
shall be faithfulh peifoimed The good done will be ceitn i 
and Government ma-\ eithei extend, contract, oi abandon t' 
plan without embaiiassing any native institution, but on In 
contiaiy leaxnng those who have been influenced by it with ^ 
in ci eased power of self-dependence 

Instead of considering the expense an objection, the p 
will be found economical wdien compared noth the completpup 
and diffusiveness of the effect The expense of a school is mat 
up of vaiious items, the cost of a school-house and its fiunitur 
the pay of the teachei, the piice of pens, ink, leaves, papei, 
books, and if the institution is a Government one, the charge > 
superintendence In ordinary cases much of this appaiat’ 
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pioduces no distinct oi appreciable lesult Of any given numbei of 
scliolars, say 100, who engage in a paiticulai couise of study, pei- 
liaps not moie tban oO geneially acquiie a satisfactoiy pioficiency 
The incapacity and negligence of both teacheis and scholais cause 
a gieat waste of time, of laboui, and of money, and even the suc- 
-cessful student is successful with a much gieatei consumption of 
these means than is indispensable The economy of the plan now 
submitted is that m lespect of time, of laboui, and of money, it 
thiows all the expense of manj'^ of the piehminaiies of education 
and of all inefficient study and mstiuction upon paients, teachers, 
<md scholais, and that it bestows the lesouices of Government 
only in rewaid of efficient study, foi the pioduction of the actual 
and peifect lesult of successful mstiuction, and foi such appara- 
tus as IS necessaiy to prove that this lesult has been attained 
The effect also v, ill be moie geneial than might at fiist appear 
Let it be supposed that in a distiict of eighteen thanas, twenty- 
five school-masteis m each thana will annually bring foiwaid 
then pupils foi examination , that each teachei can pass only six 
of his scholais , and that he is at libeity to offei to the extent of 
twelve, if any of the fiist six should be i ejected They will, 
accoiding to this aiiangement, bung foiward 5,400 of their 
scholais, but of these not moie than 2,700 can be declaied 
qualified, and peihaps not moie than half that numbei will pass 
the examination successfully Even 1,350 scholais m one dis- 
tiict and within one twelve-month thoioughlj?- instiucted in 
any one of the school-books I have desciibed would be an ample 
letuin to Goteinment foi the expendituie incuiied But the 
benefit would not lest heie The whole numbei of scholais, 
5,400, must be deemed by then teachei s qualified foi examina- 
tion, else they would not be biought foiwaid, and the unsuccess- 
ful candidates oi those scholais whom, as it may happen, it 
vas not necessaiy to examine at all, must have attained much, 
and many may have attained all, that would have been lequued 
of them It is by no means necessaiy to suppose that even the 
whole numbei pioduced foi exammation will be the whole numbei 
instiucted On the contiaiy, they will be the veiy elite of the 
little village flocks, and those flocks will be composed of 
hundreds and thousands of other scholars in various degrees 
instructed in the same useful knowledge, all hoping one day to 
distinguish themselves, and all stimulated by the impulse which 
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Government will have given to the cause of pubhc mstiuction 
The plan will ultimately be as economical to the people as t 
the Government At fiist the appioved teacheis will piobabl 
affix a highei puce on the supeiioi mstiuction they will I 
qualified to bestow, but the facilities to acquiie this supeiir 
qualification will be open to all, and many new competitois wit 
equal advantages will lapidly entei the piofession, while at t1 
same time the demand foi mstiuction will keep constantly 
ci easing Undei those simultaneous and counteiactmg i 
fluences, a new late of lemuneiation will come to be foimed, i’ 
advantage of which, as m all impioved piocesses that aie 
geneial demand, will be in favoui of the community, and vlit 
this new late shall be modified in any distiict, by the 
adoption of the system of endowments, the cost of educating 1 1 '- 
childien will be i educed to the people to the extent of one-lia 
Even if the amount of fees and peiquisites should lemain t. 
same without i eduction, the value leceived fiom the teacheis 
youth will be fai gieatei, which both to paients and scliolais 
the best kind of economy 

It is, peihaps, admissible to legaid as an advantage aiis 
fiom the plan that it affoids an oppoitumty of employing foi t 
benefit of the countiy the class fiom wdiich I piopose to diaw t 
Inspectois and Exammeis Extraoidinaiy effoits have been mr 
to extend a knowledge of the English language to the nativ 
but those who have moie oi less piofited by the oppc I > nti 
piesented to them do not find much scope foi their new att^i 
ments, which, on the othei hand, little fit them foi the oidm 
pui suits of native society They have not received a good nati 
education, and the English education they have received ■‘i’ 
little if any, use Theie is thus a want of sympathy betw:; 
them and then countrymen, although they constitute a cl 
from wdiich then countiymen might derive much benefit i 
IS also little sympathy beWeen them and the foieign luleis 
the countiy, because thej^ feel that they ha^e been raised out 
one class of society without having a recognized place ui 
othei class If they weie employed m visiting the differ 
districts as the agents of Government foi promoting educati 
thej’- would fulfil a high destination satisfactory to then ' 
mmds and would not fail to enjoy the respect and affection 
then countiymen The qualifications lequned of them woi 
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teach them, what is so impoitant to then own usefulness and 
hitheito so much neglected, to unite the acqunements of an 
English and a native education, smce it is only by means of the 
lattei class of acquiiements that English principles and ideas can 
be geneially transfused into, and incoipoiated with the native 
chaiactei 

The only othei lecommendation of the plan which I will now 
suggest IS that it would be a piopei complement to a measuie 
that has been alieady adopted It would be worthy of the 
Government which has decreed that the business of the country 
shall be conducted m the language of the people This is so 
impoitant a measuie and bears so directly upon the piesent sub- 
lect that I subjoin here the Resolutions of Government relating 
to it The following is the Resolution of the Governor General 
of India m Council — 

‘ The attention of His Loidship in Council has lately been 
called to the Regulations of the Bengal Code, which positively 
enjoin the use of the Peisian language m judicial and fiscal 
proceedings His Loidship m Council is sensible that it would 
be in the highest degree mexpedient hastily to substitute any 
other language for that which has, during a long course of years, 
been appropriated to the transaction of public business He is 
satisfied that in many parts of the country a sudden and violent 
change would produce serious public inconvenience, and that it 
Mould reduce many old and useful servants of the public to 
distress, — such as no humane Government would willingly cause 
At the same time His Lordship in Council strongly feels it to be 
just and reasonable that those judicial and fiscal proceedings on 
vliich the dearest interests of the Indian people depend should 
be conducted in a language mEicIi they understand That this 
great reform must be gradual, that a considerable time must 
necessaiily elapse before it can be earned into full effect, appears 
to His Loidship in Council to be an additional reason for com- 
mencing it without delay His Lordship m Council is, theie- 
foie, disposed to empower the Supreme Executive Government 
of India, and such subordinate authorities as may be theieunto 
appointed by the Supreme Government, to substitute the verna- 
cular languages of the country for the Persian m legal proceedings 
and in proceedings relating to the revenue It is the intention 
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Government will have given to the cause of public mstiuction. 
The plan will ultimately be as economical to the people as to 
the Government At fiist the appiovcd teacheis will piobabl\ 
affix a highei puce on the supeiioi insti notion thev will be 
qualified to bestow , but the faciiitic'^ to acquire this supeiior 
qualification will be open to all, and nianv nev competitois with 
equal advantages wull lapidly cntei the piofc'^sion while at the 
same time the demand foi instruction will Iccep constaiith m- 
cieasing Undei those simultaneous and couiiteiacting in- 
fluences, a new late of lemunciation will come to be foinied, the 
advantage of which, as m all impmved prncc<'SC‘5 that me in 
geneial demand, wall be in tavoui of the colllmulnt^ , and when 
this new late shall be modified m anv dwtuct, b\ the gcneinl 
adoption of the system of endowments, the cost of educating then 
childien will be reduced to the people to the extent of one-half 
Even if the amount of fees and pciqinsite? 'should lemain the 
same without leduction, the value leccncd fioni the teacheis of 
youth wall be fai gieatei, which both to paicntb and «cholai=; is 
the best kind of economy 

It IS, peihaps, admissible to icgaid as an ad\aninge aiising 
fi om the plan that it affords an oppoitunitv of cm plowing for the 
benefit of the country the class fiom wdnch T piopose to draw the 
Inspectors and Exammeis Extiaoidmaiy eftoits have been made 
to extend a knowledge of the English language fo lire natnes, 
but those who have more oi less profited b> the oppoitnmtics 
presented to them do not find much scope foi then new attain- 
ments, which, on the otUei hand, little fit them for the oidmaiv 
puisuits of native society They have not received a good natiie 
education, and the English education they ha\c lecened finds 
little, if any, use Theie is thus a wmnt of sMupathy between 
them and then countiymen, although they constitute a class^ 
fiom winch then countiymen might derive much benefit There 
is also little sympathy between them and the foreign luleis of 
the country, because they feel that they have been laised out of 
one class of society without having a recognized place m anv 
othei class If tbe;y w^eie employed m visiting the difteient 
CIS nets as the agents of Government foi piomoting education. 

ey would fulfil a high destination satisfactory to then own 
tbmi^ would not fail to enjoy the respect and affection of 
conn rymen The qualifications lequiied of them wmuld 
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Die oidy othei le commendation of the plan which I will now 
suggest IS that it would be a piopei complement to a measuie 
that lias been aiieady adopted It would be woithy of the 
L’^o^ eminent which has decieed that the business of the countiy 
sliaU be conducted in the language of the people This is so 
impoitant a ineasme and beais so diiectly upon the piesent sub- 
lect that I subjoin heie the ^Resolutions of Government lelatnig 
to it ihe following is the Resolution of the Goveinoi Geneial 
of India m Council — 


Tlie attention of His Loidship in Council has lately been 
called to ihe Regulations of the Bengal Code, which positively 
enjoin the use of the Peisian language in judicial and fiscal 
juoeeeduigs His Loidship in Council is sensible that it would 
be m tbe Inghest degiee mexpedient hastily to substitute any 
otlici hmguage foi that which has, duiing a long couise of jeais, 
been appionnated to the tiansaction of public business He is 
satisfied that in many paits of the countiy a sudden and -violent 


( hange would pioduce seiious public inconvenience, and that it 
would,i educe manv'- old and useful seivants of the public to 
disliess — such as no humane Government would willmglv cause 
At the same time His Loidship m Council stionglj'^ feels it to be 
just and leasonable that those judicial and fiscal pioceedmgs on 
which the cleaiest mteiests of the Indian people depend should 
be conducted m a language winch they undeistancl That this 
gieat lefoim must be giadual, that a consideiable time must 
necessaiilv elajise befoie it can be earned into full effect, appeals 
to His Loidship m Council to be an additional leason foi com- 
meuemg it without delay His Loidship m Gounod is, the.e- 
foie, dwnosed to empower the Supiome Bseoutive Goveinmeiit 
of India* and such suboidmate authout.es as may be theiemilo 
appointed by the Supieme Goneinment, to substitute the vein.i- 
:::L- unguis ot the count.y foi the Peisian 
and in moeeedings lelatmg to the levenne It is the intent 
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of His Lordslup m Council io delegate the iioweis given by this 
Act loi the piesent only to the Go%cinor of Bengal and to the 
liieutenant-Goveinoi of the Noi tli-Wcsleiii ] iomiu es, and lie 
has no doubt that those high auihoiities mil e\ei(isc these 
poiveis with that caution uhich is icquiicd at the fiist iniiodno- 
tion of extensive changes, howe\ci salutau, in an old and deeply - 
rooted system ” 

In confoimity with this Resolution, Act XXIX of 1847 
was passed, mahiiig it lawful foi the Goveinoi Goneial of India 
lu Council by an oidei in Council to di^-iien^e with tin jaoMSions 
which en]om the use of the Pci'.ian language oul to pie^eiibc the 
language and chaiaclei to bo used in it^ blend, .ind fnilhei 
empoweimg him to delegate those powcis to an> buboidinato 
authoiity Such a delegation of poneis haMUg aceoidingh been 
made to the Deputy Goieinoi of Bcng.il, that ,iutli(ait\ jia'^sed 
the following Resolution — 

" The Piesident of the Council of India in Council luiMiig 
been pleased on the 4th ulimio, m confoinut\ vith Section 
2, Act XXIX of 1837, to delegate to the Dcput^ Go\cinoi 
of Bengal all the poweis gueu to the Go\einoi Geneial in 
Council by that Act, the Deputy Govcuioi has ic'-ohed that in 
the distiicts compiised in the Bengal division of the Piosidency 
of Foit William, the veinaculai language of those distiicts cliall 
be substituted foi the Peisivin in judicial piocecdings and in 
pioceedmgs lelating to the levenue, and tiie peiiod of twehe 
months fiom the 1st instant shall be allou ed foi effecting the 
substitution His Honor is sensible that this gi eat aird saluiaiy 
reform must be intioduced with caution, involving as it does 
the complete subveision of an old and deeply -loolcd system 
He, therefoie, vests the various heads of depaiUnents with a 
disci etionaiy powei to intioduce it into then scveial offices and 
those lespectively suboidmate to them by such degiees as they 
may thinlc judicious, only piesciibmg that it shall be completely 
cauied into effect within the penod abor e-meniioned Foi His 
Bnnoi s intoimation, a lepoit of the piogiess made m the mtio- 
duction of this measuie will be icquiied on the 1st July next, 
and again on the 1st Januaiy, 1839 Oideied that a copy of the 
rl-ip ^solution be tiansmitted to the Geneial Department for 
issue o instructions to the above effect in lespect to the 
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hem to acqune t nough then oMm language, a kno^4eclge of 
.iiat may affect then mteiests— what constantly deeph and 
eNtensnel) affect their mteiests— in the 3 udicial and fiscal 
dcjiaitments of Government The effect nnU be to bung viUim 
the leach of GoAeinment foi admmistiative pmposes a laige 
amount of cheap and useful native agency of which it has hither- 
to volnntaulj depu ed it'-elf, and to lescue the gieat body of the 
jieople uho know onh then ovn language fiom those wbo, under 
the coreit of a foreign tongue, misiejneseut and pervert the 
c^'-^cs of piosecutois and accused, the claims of plaintiffs and 
defendants, the CMclence of nitne'^ses, the wishes of petitioners 
and the decisions of Judges, defiling the stieam of justice, nn- 
podmg its couise, and eNCitmg the disgust and disaffection of 
those ^\ho seek healing m its nateis The facility of complamt 
tlnougli the reiuaculai tongue will also detei many fiom the 
commission of came and injustice vilio aie now encouiaged to 
the peipetiation of them bv the knowledge that the injuicd mil 
be pierented from seeking lediess thiough the difficulty, expense, 
and liabilit;^ to abuse of the official medium of communication 
But li this measme will piove impoitant and useful, as it un- 


doubtedly will, standing alone and b^ its importance and 

utility will be incalculably inci eased if followed by the establish- 
ment of a national system of instiuciion thiouglr tire medium of 
tiro vernacular tongue If the use of the language of the peojrle 
mil enable every man to understand the 'Statement of his own 
case, even nben he is wholly ignoiant of his mother - 
tongue except as a spoken language, how much more 
complete his protection will it be if he knows it as 
a written language If the employment of a cheap 
Bengah wntei, oi pleader, or attorney, oi agent insteac 
of a deal Persian one will be economical and pioffie- 
tr,e to the pool man, limv much more economical and pioteclne 
rvill it be if he can make knowm his wishes, explain his ciwe 
prefer his complamt, oi engage m his defence m his own name 
or thiough another under his own intelligent coutiol and supemi- 
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tendence If Goveinment by tbis measuie, even in the present 
state of vernacular mstiuction, will find amplei means placed at 
its disposal for the cheaper and moie efficient administration of 
local affairs, how much greater will be the scope afforded when 
the hind of instruction shall be improved, and when tins supeiior 
mstiuctron shall be generally diffused Now, then, is the time 
foi Groveinment to step forward, and provide good teachers foi 
the people and good books for teachers Every consideration 
combines to show the advantage of following up the measure that 
has been already adopted with that vlnch is now leconimcnded 
If any other consideration were n anting, it would be found m 
the grateful affection with which, under aiij cncumstances, but 
especially in such a connection, it would be lecened by ihc 
people 


SECTION III 


Application op the Plan to the Imppovlment or S\NSCRtT 

Instruction 

The whole of the preceding details and reasonings contem- 
plate the apphcation of the plan to vernacular schools only The 
principle, however, is to build on the foundation of natue insti- 
tutions generally, and, wlieievei they are to be found, to emplo\ 
them as the instruments through wffiich instruction maA be most 
salutarily and most effectually communicated I shall now 
consider what means may be employed to imjnove the system of 
instruction in the class of Sansciit schools wdiich aie found in 
every district, and of which some account is given nr the seventh 
and eighth Sections of the hist Chapter I do not propose that 
any thing should be done to extend or multiply such institutions 
All that IS proposed is, since then number and influence are un- 
doubted, to bring them over to the side of true, uselul, and sound 
knowdedge If there were no vernacular schools, it wmuld still 
e desirable that there should be such schools for the rnstruction 
re people If there were no Sanscrit schools then existence 
would not be desirable merely for the purposes of public ■ 
on, wtneh is the only subject now under consideration- 
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a ^MSD pojlc^ Pnl ir^r^ common-sense and of 

I ro«,blo, U e good teelmgs of the leaiaed and to employ then 
cusivo and deep-seated mfluence m aid of the cause o/publio 
isduction Poi the mfoimation of the leadei I shall quL m 
Ibis place some of the most piomment authouties I have met 

''dh on the eiieomageme.it to be given to native leaimng anl 
tlic use to be made of it 

In (he locoids of the Geneial Committee of Public lustiue- 
.lon T imd a copi of a l\Iuiute dated Gtii Maich, 1811, asciibed to 

I lie (Joicinoi Geneial, Loid Mmto, and beaiing also the signa- 
(ines of the Jlembeis of Council, G Hewett, J Lumsden, and 

II Coiebiookc niis hlmute possesses the gieatei inteiest both 

because i( bcais A'li Colebioohe's signatuie, and because it is 
behe'' ed to have suggested the piovision on the same subject m 
llie o'lul of Geoigo III The following is an exhact — “ It is i 
common icmaik that science and liteiatiue aie in a piogiessne 
stale of decay among the uatnes of India Fiom eveiy inquny 
which T liaio been enabled to make on this mteiestmg subject, 
ihat lemaik appeals to me but too well founded The numbei 
of the learned is not only diminished, but the ciicle of learning, 
eien among those who still deiote themselves to it, appeals to 
lie consideiably contiacted The abstiact sciences aie abandoned, 
noble Jitciatuie neglecled, and no biancii of leaimng cultivated 
but nhat is connected nith the pecuhai lehgious doctnnes of the 
neoplo I’he immediate consequence of this state of things is 
llie disuse, and e^en actual loss, of many valuable books, and it 
1 = lo be appieliended that, unless Go\einment inteifeie with a 
fosl Cling hand, the levival of letteis may shoitly become hopeless 
finm a -nant of books, oi of peisons capable of explaining them 
The luincipal cause of the piesent neglected state of liteiatiue m 
Lndm is lo bo tiacecl to the want of that encouiagement vbici 
wov foimeily aftoicled lo it bj pimces, ohiefloms. and opulent 
mdn .duals undo, the native goveimnents Buoh encomageinent 
must ahvais opeuate as a sfiong inoentive lo studj and lifei.n 
exoilions but Lpee.ally m India, wlieie the learned p.ofess.ons 
have little, it any ollie, . suppo.t The lustness of these obse.«- 
4 uf hp dlustiated by a detailed consicleiation of t 

” ■* 
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piincipal seats of Hindu learning, vr/ , Benaies, Jiiliool, and 
Nudiya Such a leview would bung bcfoic us the liboial pati on- 
age which was loiiiieily bestowed, not only by piinccs and otliei'^ 
an powei and authoiity, but also by the Feinindais, on pin sons 
who had distinguished themselves bv the ‘-uccessful cultivation 
o± letteis at those places It would equalh bung to our 'v^c^\ 
the piesent neglected state of learning at those once cclebiatel 
places, and ve should have to lemailc with lecru't that the ( ulti- 
vation ot letteis was now conhued to the lew suiMMug ptisons 
who had been pationi5!,ed b} tlic native piiiices .uid othcis undei 
the toimei Goveinment, oi to such of the immediate dc'^cendants 
ot those peisons as had imbibed a lo\c of stience fiom then 
parents It is seriously to be lamented that a nation paitieulaiK 
distinguished toi its love and successful cult nation of let If m m 
other parts of the empire should have faded to C'\tend its fo'>leiing 
care to the liteiatuie of the Hindus, <uul to aid m opening to the 
learned m Euiope the icposdoiies of lhai hteiatuie H is not, 
however, the credit alone of the national chaiactei winch i*- 
affected by the piesent neglected state of leaunng in the J'hrst 
The ignoiance of the natnes in the ditfeient i lasses of societr, 
aiismg from want of proper education, i*: gcncialh achnowltdgecl 
This detect not only excludes them as iiidiiiduals fionr the cnjo\- 
nreiit of all those comfoits and benetits rvlncli the cultnation of 
letteis IS natuiallj^ calculated to affoid but, opeiatmg as it does 
throughout almost the whole mass of the population lends 
inateiialiy to obstiuci the measures adopted foi then bet lei 
goveinment Little doubt can be entei tamed that the piernlencc 
■ot the cimres of perjury and forgery so frequenil} noticed in the 
ofhcial leports is, m a great measure, ascribable both in the 
Mohammadans and Hindus to the viant of due mstiuctioir in the 
moral and religious tenets of then icspectire faiths It lias been 
even suggested, and apparently not without foundation, that to 
this uncultivated state of the minds of the natives is, in a great 
'degree, to be asciibed the prevalence of those crimes ulncli weie 
recently so great a scourge to the country The latter oftences 
•against the peace and happiness of society have indeed for the 
piesent been materially checked hy the vigilance and eneigv ot 
the iohee, but rt is probably only by the more general diffusion 

among the great body of the people that the seeds 
ese evils can be effectually destroyed ” 
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oousistmg m the leioim of the Hindu 

-MoLammadan Onllpo-o + n i '7^ ^ College at Bennies and tlie 

new HmT. r^l, ® ertabhehmeut of t,i„ 

n Hindu Colleges, one at Nud.ja and the othei m luhoot and 

^1,7 Tt"' Colleges, one at Bhaugulpo.e ami 'the 

a , aunpoor The cost of the two new Hindu CoHe"es was 

estimated at sicea lupees 25,618 per annum The leoommenda. 

ons have been, m a gieat measrne, supeiseded by subsequent 
aiiangements, but some of them contain useful hints nhieh may 
still be turned to account,— one is that pensions should be granted 
to distinguished teacheis on condition that they dehvei instiuc- 
tions to pupils at then own houses, anothei is that public dis- 
putations should be held annually at w^hich piizes, lewauls, and 
litcraiy honois should he confeiied on such of the students as 
shall have manifested the gieatest pioficiency Both aie judi- 
ciously adapted to Hmdu usages 

With appaient lefeience to this Minute of 1811, it was 
enacted iii the 53id Geoige III, Chap 155, Section 43, “ that it 
sliall be lawful foi the Guvemoi Gleneial in Council to diiect that 
out of any suiplus which may leinam of the leiits, levenues, and 
piohts aiismg fiom the said teintoiial acquisitions aftei defraying 
the expenses of the mihtaiy, civil, and commeicial establish- 
ments and paying the inteiest of the debt m mannei heieiiiaftei 
piovided, a sum of not less than one lakh of lupees in each yeai 
shall be set apait and applied to the revival and im'pi ovcmcnt 
hieratuic and the encow agament of the learned natives of India, 
and foi the intioduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British teiiitoiies in India, 
and that any schools, public lectuies, or other institutions foi the 
purposes aioiesaid, whicli shall be founded at the Piesidencics 
of Bolt WiHiam, Foit St Geoige, or Bombay, or in any othoi 
pait of the British teiiitoiies m India m vutue of this Act, sha 
be governed by such regulations as may, fiom time to time, he 
maL by the said Goveinoi Geneial m Council, subject nevei the- 
less to snob powers as me heiem vested m the Bomd of 
Comm.ss.oners for the Allans of Ind.a 

Seminaries Piovided always that all appointments to ohtccs 
“Cols, lectmeshrps, and other rnstrtntrons, shall e rna o 
or Ler the authorrty of the Governments ^ ‘ ' 

sLe shall be situated ” It is perhaps scaioelj neoess, . 


0 
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lemaik that the Iiteiatuie to be revived and improved can only 
be the easting liteiatme, that the learned natives of India to be 
encouiaged can only be those who are alieady learned, not those 
who are to become so by the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences, and that, therefoie, the sum thus 
dnected to be appropriated is appheable, in part at least, to the 
revival, improvement and encouragement of the existmg learned 
institutions of the country 

The late Mr J H Harmgton mote a paper dated June 19, 
1814, entitled “ Observations suggested by the provision in the 
late Act of Parliament for the promotion ot science and literature 
amongst the inhabitants of the British possessions in India ’ 
In these observations Mr Harmgton examines at some length 
the piehmmaiy question whether the English language should 
be employed as the medrum of communicating knowledge to the 
natives, or whether the vernacular and learned languages of the 
country are the more appropriate instruments The following is 
the conclusion at which he arrives — “ My own idea, on an 
impeiieet consideration of so extensive a subject, is that both 
of the plans noticed have then advantages and disadvantages, 
that neither the one nor the other should be exclusively adopted, 
but that both should be promoted as far as circumstances may 
admit To alluie the learned natives of India to the study of 
European science and liteiature^ toe must, 1 think, engraft this 
study upon their own established methods of scientific and literary 
instruction, and particularly m all the pubhc colleges or schools 
maintamed or encouraged by Government, good translations of 
the most useful European compositions on the subjects taught m 

them, may, I conceive, be introduced with the greatest advan- 
tage ” 

The somewhat adverse views on this branch of the subject 
presented by Lord Mona’s Minute already quoted must not be 
Withheld “ The immediate encouragement,” His Lordship 
‘5a}s, of the superior descriptions of science by any bounty to 
the existing colleges appears to me a project altogether delusive 
1 do not believe that m those retreats there remam any embers 
capable of being fanned mto hfe It is true the form of tuition 
s ’ept up m them, but the ceremony is gone through by men 

o Me (as far as I could learn) devoid of comprehension m the 
ty ranches which they profess to teach I was paiticulailj^ 
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Ginious to assuie myself of the state of leaimng m the umveisity 
of Benaies, the place wheie one should expect that ancient 
acquiiements would be found in the best pieseivation My m- 
compctence to judge on the subject of the answeis given by the 
^oung men examined befoie me did not extend to the mannei 
of then peiformance, which was such as inspned the notion that 
c\ ovy thing they said was wholly by lote On following up this 
SMsplcion, °I lenmed that I had guessed aceuiately I lemamed 
satisfied that the students only got by heait eeitam foimulaiies 
unexplained to them by piotessois incapable of eiqjounding e 
spnit of the lessons Of eomse, the mstiuotion unless wheie it 
ell meed to fall on some mind uncommonly vigoious and acu 
V ould have veiy limited effect m futme application, and if it did 

t„. lovival of the hbeial with the ludi- 

be cBcoled by tbe pievious e uca ^“^j^uals the powei of 

mcnls) which shall of leammg with each 

obsci-ving the relations o science m the business 

othei, of “ 7 '^f eriaigement of thought to the pio- 

of life, and of ducctmg J t,„p„,al 

motion of those moial ,„blmiei duty of man 

convemence of society as ^ tiaoes of ancient loie 

Then but not till then, such reo aeful Consequently to 

Is “mam m the ‘Ct ThTsIm sefapait by the Hon'hle 

Un, opinion I must among the natives nodd 

Comt foi the aim the impiovement of schools. 

|„ much If highei degiee ” ^st.lution 

‘’■“o:eprs“eit.sn«^^^ 

uliich Lord Mom college at visit 

,„„sl ‘ ^as about the 7® “ ^ is the only way 

,a reason to S„ah, ^Jea anppos.tion 

",”2 s ;>„ “ r .". 

ce. tamly be unjust to app 
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of leaimng m Bengal and Bchai iliai. lia\o onglnalc'd wifli the 
natives themselves and aic undei then m.mngemcml, foi allhouglt 
in the usual couise of stud^, the seholai^ no donl)l eonnint a groat 
deal to memoiy, it is not scnilcly connnitifd, bni is in general 
thoroughly undeistood and digested tl’cichois also of suthcicnt 
lepute to attiact scholais aionnd them will seldom he found 
deficient in the power of explaining vhal ilni pio'ess to under- 
stand and to teach It is of moie nnpoilance, lioweita, 1o lernaik 
that Lord Mona anticipated the iCM\al of the lihi-ial sciences 
among the natives from such a piCMOus ediu ilion, heginning 
with the rudiments, as should show ihc coniuriioii of the rliffeient 
branches of learning witli each otlua, m plain tia indif me of 
science in the business ol life, and dneet iiiiellc' t na! nn])io\i'- 
ment to the piomotion of poisoiial and <5ocial inot !i’t\ and it the 
schools of leaimng, as well as the common schooK f ui be made 
conducive to such puiposcs, we m^‘^ nifei fiom tin ixcfllent 
sense and genuine beneiolcncc "Inch chmaclcM/e In- !Minute, 
that the design ivould have leccivcd ITis Lo’d^hip s eoidnil 
sanction 

No one has moie eaiuestl} uigcd tlic duty of coimnunicatnig 
Euiopean knowledge to the natives than iMi TTodg-on, no ono 
has moie poweifulh shown the nin,oitanc<^ of t injiUning the 
veinaculai language, as the means of 'iccnmi>li‘-hing tliai object, 
and no one has moic oloquenth illushntcd tlie imre='itj of con- 
ciliating the learned and making them oui eo-adjuloi^ m tins 
gieat woik of national legonei .ition — “ '1 ao eiicnmstanees 
he says, " remarkably distinguish and dosmnatc the social system 
of India, — one, its inseparable connection with a recondite litera- 
ture, the other, the univeisal peicmicncv of it^ dniiie sanctions 
thiough all the offices of life, so as to leave no coinei of field of 
human action as neutral ground Can these picmiscs be demed^ 
And if not denied, can it be necessaiy to deduce fiom them a 
demonstiation of the unbounded powei of the men of lettcis in. 
such a society^ Or of the consequent necessity of piocuiing, us 
tai as possible, then neutiality m lespect to the inchoation of 
measuies, the W'^hole viitual tendency of which is to destioy that 
powei ^ Touch w^hat spimg of human action yon please, you 
must touch at the same time the established system touch the 
spung with any just and gencious wiew of lemoviug the piessuie 
w leh that system has laid on its native elasticity, and you must 
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at the same time challenge the hostihty of that tremendous 
phalanx of piiestly sages which wields an insciutable hteratuie 
±01 the expiess puipose of perpetuating the enthralment of the 
populai mmd However much the splendour of oui pohtical 
powei may seem to have abashed these dailr men, the fact is 
that then empire over the arts and understandings of the people 
has been, and is almost entnely, unaffected by it "With the 
Saga of Pompeii they say — “ The body to CiEsai, the mind to 

us’ a profound ambition suited to the subtle genius of their 

whole devices, and which I fear some of us commit the lordly 
absurdity of misinterpreting into impotency or indifference 
Before we have set foot almost upon their empue it is somew a 
pemauue to question then icsomees foi ite 
■ntiusiou Then laot.cs aie no vulgar ones, nor th^ com^ 
,nit thomselves or sooner or farther than rs neeafal J 

purpose to spread , ’entur, purposed 

the consequence purpose must become act, and 

the spread of our religion P g^neially, successful 

the act become, or seem likely peihaps not 

ere tirese subtle men will “f*®* ooneiliate, olieeh, 

then, if Heaven inspire us that sacred l.tera- 

and awe them by the freest po of, however need, 

tme rvh, eh they dem deny the a« , 

and wfaoh assuiedly rs soleLi impress upon 

ditfasioi. of T,ua < Time to ,otogratj and glon 

that literature, the las i y- pages, consummate art has 

of this land are reflected those golden threads 

Iterwoven toh 'ts meaner ,toch of he 

which hlatuie hbeially fuinis pgople it aS 

— t ruusrc. fa 

rxSu: and 

that unbounded authoiujy yy,oon-stiuck idiocy 

r:..ateuoe of necessity ^ compromise and 

admit it IS, I _ l 3 e ’’^Letters, PP 47, 4 

conciliation, tenoe of that tohoiit^ 

To deny the exi admission involve , 

the learned, whose 
30_-1326B 
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oi popular inetiuction, are the " dark ” and “ dangeious ” men 
they are heie desciibed to be The asciiption lo them of such 
charactei, even if it weie deserved, must tend lathei to defeat, 
than to promote, the object of conciliation which the vniiei has 
in view, and which is so important to the success of a general 
system of education But it is not deserved The learned 
natives oi India are v/hat we are omselv^es, the cicatuies of the 
cncumstances in which they and we have been placed They 
are the spiritual, as we are the political, despots of India , and if 
piopei means of compromise and conciliation arc employed, 
unaccompanied by language or acls of ieai, of distrust, 
01 oi jealousy, they will, m general, readily co-oiieiate 
uith us m measures foi the impiovemeni of then countij- 
men They have too firm a belief in the sacredness of then 
owm persons, charactei, and office, too firm a hold of the popular 
mind, to doubt for a moment of the secuiity of then spnitual 
sway The chief difficulty I anticipate will not be to inspire them 
with the requisite sentiment of benevolence toi\aids the poor 
and Ignorant, but with the lequisite conviction of ovr sincerity 
m the protessoins we make of a desne to promote their 
weltaie 

The piecedmg extracts exhibit opimous entitled to great 
consideration, but a closer analysis and raoie detailed statement 
of the grounds on which I would rest the importance and neces- 
sity of adopting measures foi the improvement of Sanscrit 
mstiuction, aie desuable 

First — Sanscrit schools occupy so piominent a place in the 
general system of mstiuction established thioughout the country, 
that means should be employed for then impiov'ement, and not 
only on account of the influence lohich the learned caxicisc o> 
may exeicise over the lemainmg population, but foi the sake of 
the learned themselves as a distmct and numerous class oi 
society I lefei to page 266 to show* the extent of this class m 
the districts noticed in this lepoib In one district alone, that 
of Bmdwan, there aie 190 teachers, and 1,358 students, of learu- 
mg, and m the city of Moorshedabad, where the number is fewer 
than in any of the other locahties, there are 24 teachers, and 153 
students If we find that a particular class of native institutions 
m^s together in one city and m one distiict so many teachers 
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niU ^<U<ic'I]JS of ioftliUJirr t 

vo„kl roo.I.K open theu mmds employed, 

‘'iion^d vc iKif 1 ^ Euiopean knowledge, why 

...no,, piellltr'"' -i..eh tho^e me,.- 

i».' ° “Auction m the sohoole of leam- 

,, ‘ ‘ language of Biahmamsm, and 

• nnsocinctd Jiilo tins couutiy by its Hindu conqueior? 

Ibiough this medium will be lecezved 
u. < u feiincd class with a degiee of inspect and attention that 
' 1 nr. oUui\\]<-c be conceded to exotic knowledge Why should 
..e ‘0 a' nil ouifcel\es of this mode of gainmg access foi 

' 'no Jp(lce to the minds of a numeious and influential 


7 And — Sanscut is the somce and ongm of all the Hindu 
i i-Ti.ticuUu liuilccii spoken and nutien thioughout India and the 
.'djoiiiing counnics, nith as close an affinity, in most instances, 
e\i^i hctuGcu Jvnim and Italian, oi between ancient and 
Juoilern GiecJc 'Pliese dialects aie as numeious, aie spiead ovei 
1 s v.ide a suifncc, aic employed by as populous races, and aie as 
liiOiOughl' nni’onabzed among those races, as the coiresponding 
b docts of JHuiojie m Euiopeau countiies Learned Hindus refei 
‘.!i JaJkL to Ibc nvuiibei of languages that have spiung fiom the 
I n 1 SmsciiL, and that deiive fiom it then vocables, then 
idioms, and then sliuctuie Just m piopoition as rhe use of 
i!ie %cinaculai dialects extends foi the pmposes of education 


nd admimsliation, mil the value of the Sansciit be felt It 
j.' (be gicat sloie-house fiom which, as intellectual impiovement 
.irn.'uc'c^ (hose dialects viil seek and obtam mcieased powei, 
<.oi>,ou=nc£S lehuemenl, and flexibility “ Any number of new 
ti'iii.," lais -Ml Hodgson, applying to the Indian Piaeiits a 
l.'inark made by !3n James Mackintosh .espectmg Geiman. 

am umnbei of new leims, as clear to the mind and as httle 
.niiiiuc 10 the ear as the oldest woids m the languages, may be 
miiodufed into Hindi and Bengali from 
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coiicluctois of education so long as theij disconnect not themselves 
itJiolly fiopi Indian hteiatuie 

Fowth— The Sansent language is the common medium ot 
communication between the learned in the difjeient countiies and 
piovinces inhabited by the Hindu lace, howevei diffeimg fiom 
each othei in dialect, manneis, and customs A Hindu educated 
111 the learning, peculiai to his faith and nation, need not be, and 
IS not, a sti anger in any of them, although possessing no peisonal 
acquaintance and although ignoiant of the dialect of the countiy 
01 pio'vmce to which he may have pioceeded This is found to 
be a great practical convenience m the peifoimance of the 
numeious pilgrimages which piety or superstition enjoins By 
the same means also the learned productions of one province oi 
countiy in time become the common piopeity of all the learned 
throughout India In the Bengal schools of learning young men, 
both horn the western and southern provinces of India, are found 
pursuing their studies, and Bengalis, after finishing then studies 
in Bengal, oiten proceed mto the western provinces for the pm- 
pose ot aequumg those branches of learning which are not 
usually cultivated hero Sanscrit, without the secrecy, has thus 
ail the advantages of the masonic sign and countersign It is 
a pasS'WOld to the hearts and understandings of the learned 
tlnoughout India In consequence of this established mutual 
interchange of knowledge, if any improvement can be introduced 
into the system of instruction m the schools of learning of Bengal 
and Behai, we may hope that it will gradually work its way 
among the entire learned body throughout the countiy 

Fifth ^All the learning, divine and human, of the Hindus, 
IS contained in the Sansent language Behgion, philosophy, law, 
liteiatuie, and medicine, all the learning that enters rnto the 
daily practices of then faith and is connected with the estabhshed 
customs of their race, then productions of taste and imagination, 
and the results of then expeiience of life and maimers, — all are 
found in the Sanscrit language, and in that only as their source 
and lepositoiy Doctrine, opinion, and practice, the duties of 
the piesent life and the hopes of the future, the contioveisies of 
sects and the feuds of families, are ultmrately determinable by 
< u oiities which speak only through that medium The mfer- 
obvious If we would avail ourselves of this vast and 
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who can alone ehectually wield itf nowei. . ®^hip to those 
conc.tot.oB obtain (ton willing co-opcation ® 

^ t,txil, ~Tlw patjomge of Gmeinmont bestowed on schools 
o. leaimng toouU be moot gmtefuUy deceived both by the leanJd 
tlumsGlvcs and by the native community It would 


.poobLue community it would eutnpl’ 
coincide wm, the custons of native society Sansont “tooU 
Ha-vc been tiequeutly endowed by wealthy Hindus, the 


V j UAJ.U ucaui 

aic coustaiitlv invited, feasted, and dismissed with piesents 

J L .T _ __ • 1 , . _ 


teacheis 
on 


Mii/xx J^iCScUlb Oil 

occoa&ions ot impoi leant domestic celebiations, and both teacheis 
mid students mdeiiendent of all othei consideiations of castes 
and condition, aie held in the gieatest lespeet by the community 
111 tbi opinion of the learned themselves — an opimon which they 
Jiave tiequcntly expiessed to me— it is the duty of ruleis to 
piffiiiotc Icaimng, by which they, of couise, mean Sansciit 
Jc.tuimg Jt common schools and then teacheis aie eneouiaged 
as J ha\e pi-^posed while Sanseiit schools aie neglected, it mai 
be ic.aicd that the hostility of the learned will be often mcuiied, 
and that tinough then all-penetiatiug influence, they will laise 
SCI ions obstacles to the spiead of populai instiuction On the 
conliaiy, if then schools, as well as the veinaculai schools, aie 
jiaiiomzcd, then own mteiests will be identified with the success 
ol file (fove’nmeiit plan, and we may confidently lely on theu 
co-opeiation It is not, however, on the giound of expediencv 
onlv that this lecommendation is offeied Sansciit schools and 
(eacheis mav he made to conduce as effectually to the spiead of 
^ound and useful Imowledge as veinaculai schools, with only this 
■difteience that each class of institutions wiU opeiate m a field 
Horn vhich the othei is excluded In Sansciit schools we shall 
anm access to a laige and mfiuential class which by any other 
means we shall be unable to leach, and which it is of the utmost 
mipoitance to the welfaie of society should advance as the lest 
■ot society advances Theie is no class of persons t a 
0 gicatei deg.ee of .nfluence .n givmg mi^e soeiety tbe tone t e 
ioim and the charaotei wh.cli it aotuaUy possesses, than t 
bod^- of the learned, not me.ely as the p.cfesso.s of lea.nnig M 
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cipate m the piogiess If ’'ag leave them belimd, ve shall he 
laising obstacles to oui ovii success, and letaiding the piocres; 
of the whole counti}- 

Learned Hmdus will giatefulh lecene all the encouiagemeut 
winch we aie willing to bestow but it mav still be made a ques- 
tion whethei thev would intioduee boohs of useful knowledge on 
science and the aits into the legulci coui'-e of then instiuction 
That amouEst so mimeious a bodv none will pio\e hostile or 
indifteient would be too mueh to expect but m niA own expeii- 
ence I ha\e met with ouh one imt^mc that of a pundit in 
Eajshaln who expiessed an upfiiewdh fcchiig to populai instinc- 
tiou Pool and ewpatiouwed he a^ked m^ what adx antatre the 
extension of populai mstuiction would biine to him — a question 
winch lather eoufiims the view I h'l'c befoic ]ne=cnted legaiding 
the chaiactei and expectations of the cla<is In anotliei instance 
that, of the lespectable pundit of the indee'c coint at Mo/nhei- 
pooi in Tiihoot, I found that all ma attempt^ it oxplaiiafion did 
not appaienth lemoae fiom Ins mmd tin. s\ic;p](ion of some 
ultenoi object, and be appea-s to hcAe cnnmninicated Ins doubts 
to othei learned men in that disiiiLt to whom the suhjo'^t was 
mentioned This hnwevei was bA no me nis geneiall\ the c ist 
In conveisatiou I liaAe leceived lopcrted ascixuanccs iiom manv 
pundits ot then leadiness to teach Emopean science and learn- 
ing ni then schools piovided that the woiks put into then hands 
do not embiace the subject of lolieion on winch the’' most 
distinctiv mtunated that the\ will teich and countename 
uothmg but what is in tlieii cstunatiou stiicth oirhodo> In 
the Eajshahi, Mooishedabad, Beeibhoom, and Buidwan distiicts 
I had fiequeut conveisations with pundits on tins subject and 
geneialh wnth the most satisfactoiy lesults but it did nor occui 
to me, tdl aftei leavmg those distiiets to ask anv of them for 
then wiitten opinions On my letnin howcAei to Calcutta I 
jiut a case in wilting betoie the pundits of the Sansciit College, 
and subsequently befoie such pundits as I met m the distiicts of 
South Behai and Tnhoot a tianslation of which with their 
answei and the signatiues attached to it I siibiom Two 
punchtb of the Buidwan distiict, w'hom ciictmistauces had pie- 
tented me fiom seeing when m then native distiict, followed me 
0 a cutta, anxious to give a full and collect account ot their 

ools that it might he included m this lepoit and the^ took 
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;'«■ ..t «« toe, o£ e.p.essmg tou assent m 

"P""'’" °f ‘h® Calcutta pimits Mole leceuth- 

Mo f,on, il,e Jessoie distiict and my own pundit be’- 

' ■ n,o s „„o dwtuct hawe, of their own accord, lequested 
pt'Pui— ."1 (o .uu] thou names 


Case 

To the Learned 

oh-ii-^cd that the teacheis of Hindu learning in 
'i.n in then le^^pective schools mstiuct then pupils 
ILm' . I’nmg oni\ Theie aie, howevei, many English boohs 
- El authmetie, mechanics, astionomy, medi- 

' ’>> ' ’’ " giiiuiline, and commeiee aie treated at length 

If”. ^ < M, mhifiiud vhethei, if such works, exclusive of those 
\ h‘( 1 111 0 jo ichgion veie prepared in Sanscrit, there is, or is 
(I ' > nji'c tion 10 omplo} them as text-books m your schools " 

W Adam 


Opinion 


! 1 ji^h iioolvs of learning, exclusive of those which aie 
f ^j.. , II V of ihL lehgion of the English nation, containing in- 

Icui •>’) ''--iionomr ethics, mechanics, &c , and tianslated 
in n .In •'.ni'-i ill language, aie of great use m the conduct of 
, I i,;i , ! Ir tiie simc manner as the Eekha Ganita, the 

nj')^ > Ta]aka and other woiks, tianslated into Sanscrit 


\'i‘ 
lifi. 1 

.il’(f M 
1<- I'Ci 

cl lu- 
1 ;ilv 

Ch il.i -nil-- 


\> .(IK asiJonomieal books, were found to be of much use, 

. . , , inplor eil bv founei teachers without blame So theie 
. , least objection on the part of the professors and stu 
u 1. aining of the present day in this country to teach and 
n.„,l v of Icainuig tianslated fiom English into the language 


Eamchandia Vidyavagisa, 
Sambhuchancli a Y achaspatr . 
Haianath Tarkabhusana 
Nimaichandia Siiomani 
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TTaiipiasfida Tai Ivapanclianana, 
Pj emcliaiKlia M\ai]vvn agi&a, 

Java fropala Saimana, 

(Piofessois of the San'^ciit College, Calcutta) 
Kauialakanla VuP .ilanl\<ua, 
(Piivalc Piofo's'^oi Calcutta) 
Ilaracliandi a X^a^a^aglsa 
Ci'iuchai ana 'railcapanchannna, 
(Piivate Piofefesoi Buidwan Distuct) 
J^.nichanan.i Siioniani 
Jtnchai aina \\ a\ ai atna, 

(tim anan.itlia Xva\ ai atna 

I 

(Pinatc Piclcs‘^oi‘>, Jc^^oie Bi'^tnct) 

The pieeeding case, opinion, and sign.ituic^. .no vnfcten in 
the Bansciit language and Bengali chaiaetei The following 
signatuies aie attached to a sepaiate pajiei of picdscl} the '•ame 
import m the Xagii chaiactei — 


Chain ap.ini Saiinana 
Chintaraani Saimana 
Hail Saha\a Saimana, 
Haiilal Saimana, 

Bhawani Dm Saimana, 
(Piivate Piofessois, South Behai) 

The following signatuies aie attached to a thud papei of 
piecisely the same puipoit — 


Paiamananda Saimana, 
Kalanatha Saimana 
Thakur Datta Saimana, 
(Piivate Piofessois, Tiihoot District) 

No efioit has been used to obtain these signatuies, and in 
«very case they weie received with such explanations as left the 
pundits perfectly fiee to give oi withhold them An unquahfied 
^ncurienee of opinion was expiessed by all those pundits to 

Tn -1^, ® mentioned, with the exception of those m 

V leie, as the pooi and ignoiant aie pooiei and moie 
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m T^i'LrS !, oonespondmg classes m cthei d.stnols Even 

Ltmn/f? r'" “'‘'’P*'''* encouiagement of 

eaimng those wJio now appeal most timid and suspicious would 

be most fonvaid to participate m the advantage Upon the n hole 

I entelam no doubt that the majoiity of the learned m Bengal 

a?Kl Behai will leadily co-opeiate with Government, if thev eie 

allowed to icceive a shaie of the geneial encouiagement to be 

gnen to the teacheis of sound and usetul knowledge 

Hhe only lemamiug questions aie to what extent then co- 
opciation may be icquired, and with what lewaids it should be 
" kuott ledged and seemed 

Bus/ — The text-books employed should not he meie tians- 
latious eithei fiom English 01 Bengali, but oiigmal voiks on 
the same sub]ects as the Bengali senes, with such additions of 
mattoi and of illustiation as will include the substance, both of 
Euiopean and of native knowledge, on the branches tieated The 
learned will thus be taught on the one hand to identif}- their 
feelingb and mteiests wnth those of their countij'meu in geneial, 
and encouiaged on the othei hand to employ then gieatei leisuie 
m thoroughly studying the subjects on which the w^elfaie of tlie 
jioople and the piospeiity of the coiintiy depend AVe may thus 
hope that the piofound, acute, and vigoious intellects that aie 
now’' laboiiously employed on vicious fables and fruitless specula- 
tions will leceive a piaotical bias from which the happiest le- 
sults may be expected 

Second — ^To eveiy Exammei a pundit should be attached 
to aid him m examining those pundits w’^ho may accept books 
foi study and afteiwaids offei themselves foi examination, 1:1 the 
same manner as has been desciibed wath lespect to teachem of 
vernaculai schools The assistant-pundit should be the most 
distinguished and most highly lespected m the district, that the 
w^eight ot Ins talents and repute may conciliate public appioba- 
tion to the measmes of Government , but he should be made 
subordinate to the Exammei to eoiiect the local influences a 
which he may be guided, or which may be asoiibed to him m 
allowance of SO rupees pei month including " ’“I' ,, 

will m geneial obtain tbe seivioes of such a pundit, to be . 
aflei peliods of aeivice of foiii yeais to 4 - 0 , o , an lu . , 
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dependent on good behaviour After this, the assistant-pnndit 
to ^n Examinei should be eligible to hold the appointment of 
assistant-pundit to an Inspectoi of a Division with a salaiy of 
100 lupees pei month, oi any othei appointment in the native 
buiiich of the seivice which he may be ambitious to attain, such 
as those of pundit attached to the District Court, of Moonsiff, 
of Sudder Ameen, &e , the purpose being to stimulate his zeal and 
^(lengthen his integrity by always placing befoie him a highei 
object oi ambition than any he has yet reached 

f]iircJ — ^The same course geneially vull be pin sued towards 
(eaclieis of schools of learning as has been piojiosed towards 
teaeheis of veinoculai scliooD They will first receive books in 
which, after the lequisite time allowed lor study, they will be 
examined, and attei a satisfactoiy examination then names will 
be legisteied, transmitted to Calcutta, published in the Gazette, 
and pioclaimed in the distiict as those of approved pundits, of all 
which a ceitificate will be given When a pundit after having 
been satisfactorily examined leceives the second volume of the 
senes he ivill be entitled to claim the use of thiee, six, nme, oi 
twelve copies of the first foi the iiisti action oi his pupils, and sot 
on m the four successive stages ot the course Appioved pimdits, 
like appioved vernacular teaeheis, will be entitled to attend at 
the normal school of the district foi foiu j-ears and foi three 
months m each year, and to receive, during that period, subsist- 
ence-money and tiavellmg expenses The modes of instruction 
in schools of learning aie in general much supeiioi to those 
practised in the vemaculai schools, but the normal schools may 
I>e and it is hoped wnll be, conducted in such a way that even 
pundits may deii-ve much mstiuction from them in the ait oi 
teadung When a pundit shall have passed an examination in 
cadi of the four volumes of the series, w^hen he shall have attend- 
ed the normal school foi foui yeais, Ihiee months in each yeai 
md when he shall have instiucted six pupils m each of the four 
Aolumes, he will become, not entitled, but eligible, to an endow- 
uimit of the same value as that proposed foi the vemaculai' 
leis of tire same district The numbei of endowments foi 
^tnlMculal teaeheis must be limited only by the wants of the' 
I'Opulation The mimho, j.. , , 
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«tate I'hey must be so many as lo : 
the whole body ot the teamed in a distnct 
will piobably be attained by some such lule - 
VIZ , that endowments shall be set apait 
leauimg in some hxed piopoitiou to then nmn 
poipoition of one to six Thus the 24 Sanscu 


city of Mooishedabad uould have foui endouiv 
among them, piovided that all the tvenh-foui 
iished then eligibility, and sonith eveij otliei loc 
this u ill not be deemed too high a piopoitiou , 
low to elicit the competition and co-opeiation 
pundit's the value of each endoumenf nneht b 
nmnbei incieased With legaid to the he's! inr 
these endowments on the learned it mai he '^ufi 
to lemaik that the pundits who aie iound hi 1 
the lepuisite qualifications to bo eligible to 
examined by wiitten queues and answem on "ii' 
lo enlaige then view^s both of then ow n debt le 
Wyants ot the counti^ and of then dut^ to "cek >- 
foi the sake of the gcueial good, and tho'-e whnr 
deteimine to be the most woitln should leecne 
eompamed with all the foims which mai gne w( 
lo the distinction When a cacaucc ociui'^ of 
dowinents given to the learned, it iua\ bo filled 
w-ay bv the open competition ot all who aic elnri 


fomth — To induce 10.101101- to coinimnm . 
insti notion to then scliolam and llie I.itfci m - 
siiuction, vanous motne'; will be picscnfed 
le.iclieis, the copies oi the fii^t \olmue of the '•i 
will leceive foi the use of tlnu -choKU’S wn! b 
piopeitv, onh Iw pioducmc an equal mnnbe 
sohoiais The^ will tuiihci leceuo a coiu^p u 


copies of the second book of the - .n- -vC 
scholars, onh if thee <=liali be found in Im. ’ 
of those copies ot the tn'^t icccncd mi >]w = ‘ > 

idso with legaid to the ihnd and foiuib coir 
one of the qualifications foi holdmir ai enu ' 
the leaehei shall have imtuictcd si\ scboi m 
mhmiesofthe senes The sucems u-o ^ 
ie.acheis pass themsches and then sclion- 


T 1 » 1 
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examinations will come to be a measuie oi tlie public lepuie they 
enioy in then native distiiots, and thus uicieasc the number of 
invitations and the amount of presents they icceive, and peihaps 
in many cases induce wealth}'- zemindnis to bestow on them 
endowments exclusive of those appiopuated by Govoinment to 
the class of the learned With le-aid to Hmdents of leaining, 
they will be attiacted, as in the case of \einacnlai scliolais, by 
the curiosity and pleasure vlnch new and useful Icnow ledge will 
inspue, by the love of display vhich a public cxaimnniion Mil! 
gratify, by the ambition of having tlieii names, designations, and 
places of residence legistcied us those of apjnoved stiidoiiis, b\ 
the piospect of eligibilit}’- to tlie hlnglwb srhool of the disliict 
after completing the series of texl-hoolv‘', and b} ibc iintbci 
Xnospect of eligibility to one of the endoMinenis set npnit for ibc 
learned when they shall hare aeqnncd all the nccessaiv quali- 
fications Native opinion leads me to thinlc if. piobahlo that these 
motives will piore so poweiful to the maiontv of the student^ 
of learning that it Muh be piopci before admitting them to exa- 
mination to lequiie them to establish In testimonials fiom then 
teachers that they have passed thiougli a icguhu roiuse of 
giammatical study, lest, in tlvni anxiety to distinguish them- 
selves m the new comse of instiiKtion, they should neglect that 
indispensable pielimmaiy to the successful cultivation of the 
Sanscrit language and liteiataie 


Fifth — The native medical schools i.anlc Mith scliools of 
learning, and, keepmg sfceadiljr m mgm the principle of tuining 
to account all existing institutions, both European and Native, 4 


is M’-oithy of consideiatioii whethei tlie native medical schools 
may not be usefully employed m connection with the Medical 
College of Calcutta in impiovmg and extending sound medical 
mstiuction In Bajshahi I found one medical school contammg 
seven students taught by tvv'-o piofessois, m Beeibhoom auotliei 
containing six students taught bj one piofcssoi , m BuidMan fom 
medical schools contammg foity-five students taught bv foui 
piofessois, and in South Behai turn medical schools containing 
wo students taught by trvo piofessois All these students wmie 
receiving medical mstiuction, but m pait M’-eie pui suing those 
eiaiy s u les which aie deemed indispensable piehmmaiies to 

otbpr!r *1 study, and some of the piofessois had 

ncents besides those M'ho neie eithei studying, oi pie- 
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paling to study, foi the medical piofession Is not this 

cuiity When it is consideied how ill-piovided the bodi cl 
.he people a.e ynth mecheal adyiee and assLooe even on Lv 
nai^ occasions and much moie m seasons of pestilence and on 
d sease pi evading locally or geneially, is it not oiu duty to en- 
deavoui to mciease the numhei ot these institutions and to 
extend then usefulness by impiovnag the instiuetion which the 
teacheis communicate? The only answei that can be letmncd 
by a wise and humane Government will be by ashing hew sucli 
an object can be accomplished, and the only leply I can mahe w 
by level tmg to the plans which I have alieady suggested and 
which I believe will be found of equal efficiencj’’ in then applica- 
tion to medical as to othei schools of learning The fiist step 
will be to piepaie a sepaiate senes of text-books in Bengah, oi 
Hmdi 01 Sansciit, oi both in Sanscut and m one of the veina- 
culai languages They should embiace elementaiy viens and 
illustiaiions of the most impoitant and useful blanches of medical 
science and piactice, includmg, in Mi Hodgson’s language, both 
exotic piinciples and local piactices, Euiopeau theoiv, and 
Indian expeiience The next step will be to induce the medical 
teacheis to study the text-books so piepaied , and foi this pm pose 
the comse that has been ah ead^ desciibed should be adopted and 
the same mducemeuts ofteied, pubhc examinations, piesents of 
books to the teacheis foi themselves and foi then scholais, the 
legistiy and publication ot then names as those of appiOA'cd 
medical teacheis, and finally, eligibility to one of seveial endow- 
ments expiesslv appiopiiated in each distiict to the medical 
piofession In this way Government m a veiy few yeais might 
multiply appioved medical teacheis to any extent that the vants 
of the countiy might demand The next step would be to extend 
the instiuetion of the approved teacheis, and heie again the 
same appliances oftei themselves To the teacheis would be 
mven books only m piopoition as rnstiucted scholais aie pio- 
duced, and the instiuetion of six scholais m each text-book would 
be lequued as an mdispensable qualification foi the eligibility of 
the teaote to an endowment To the scholais the motives will 
be the pmsmt o£ new and useM Imowledge, the loie of displ. 
at a public examination, the ambition of distmotion by iic 
lemsfey and publication of then names as those of appiove. 
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raedical students, eligibility to the English school of the distiict, 
eligibility to a comse of instTuetion m the Medical College of 
Calcutta, and finally, eligibility to a medical endowment m then 
native districts The efiect of all this is, I tliinh, not to be 
doubted , and it would be cheaply puichased by the employment 
of such means It would levive, mvigoiate, enlighten, and 
libeialize the native medical piofession in the mofussil, it would 
afford to the Calcutta college a perennial supply of well instructed 
native medical students fiom eveiy distiict in the country, and 
it would send them back to then native districts still bettei 
instructed, and both qualified and disposed to benefit then 
countrymen, to extend the advantages of Euiopean knowledge, 
and to conciliate the affections of all tow aids their Euiopean 
lulers 

Sixth — It should be distinctly understood that all teachers 
of learning who accept of the patronage of Government shall 
be at perfect liberty to teach then own S} stems of religion, 
philosophy, science, and litciatuie, and that the woiks piepaied 
for then use shall coutain nothing deiogatoiy to then faith, oi 
recommendatory of any other On the other liaud, it should be 
no less distinctly understood that the patronage of Government 
will be besto’wed on the learned solely and exclusively m piopoi- 
tion to the degi’ee of their proficiency in the new system of 
instiuction, and to the degree of zeal, judgment, and integrity 
with which they co-opeiate in promoting the success of the 
measuies adopted by Government for the instruction of the whole 
body of the people In other woids, they will neither be piohi- 
bited from teaching that which they believe, noi lequiied to 
teach that which thej believe not, but they will be rewarded 
only foi doing or promoting that which, in the estimation of all, 
has a plain and direct tendency to benefit all 


SECTION IV 

Application op the Plan to the impeovement and extension 
OP Insteuction amongst the Mohammadan Population 


given to the existing vemaculai school 
schools of learning will embrace the whole ( 
e mule Hindu population, and will cany uch and poor, leame 
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mpiovement with mutud 
tf off ^ + opeiation, and witli a common and loinfc feelm-^ 

t.K-e “s deuver advan! 

1.1 e IS deuved The measures requisite foi the improvement 

a d extension of mstiuotion amongst the Mohammadau popula. 

tion demand sepaiate consideiation ^ ^ 

The fiisfc question that aiises heie is, What is the fit means 
to be employed for communicating some useful kno^vledge oi 
Jetteis to the pooi and unmstiucted, which ig by fai the most 
numeious poitioii of that population^ 

I have shown in anothei place that Peisian lustiuctiou is the 
only substitute foi veinaculai instiuction pecuhai to the Moham 
madan population, and that the language has a stiong hold on 
native society , but it is on the upper class of native society that 
it has this hold, and it has not descended, and cannot be expected 
to descend, to the body of the Mohammedan jiopulation To 
them it is foieigu and unknown, and consequently unfit foi being 
employed as the medium of instiuction to the people To those 
ulio aie instructed m it, it is the language of books, of cones- 
pondence, and of accounts, not the language of conveisation m 
domestic life oi of the geneial mteicouise of societ} It has been 
shown also that even those who cultivate it as the language of 
books of coiiesponclence and of accounts aie found m fi^e 
distiicts m the piojioition of 2,087 Hindus to 1,409 Musalmans 
There can be little doubt that the official use that has been made 
of it by Government and its functionaiies is the sole leason foi 
its cultnation by Hindus, and as mauj Musalmans have the 
same inteiests to piotect by the same means, the leason foi 
cultivation by them also must be deemed m mam instance*: to be 
the same When, the.efoie, the measmes that have lecentl 
been adopted foi the discontinuance of the Peisian and the em- 
ployment of the veinaculai language m public busmess shall ha\e 
full effect, it may be expected, not only that all the Hindus, bi t 
tliat a consideiable piopoition of the J\lusalnims, who vouid 
have otheiwise had then chiidieii mstiucted m l eisiau, mil uavo 
lecouise to ,some othei medium The use of the ^ 

Diesent m a state of tiansition What the ultimate effect oi uk 
present Seasmes may be, is yet U> be seen, but it canno be 
deemed favourable to the cultivation of the language, au . . - 

evei the natural and unforced use which the social and lel 
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lio second question beaimg on the impiovement of tli^^ 
population is-What js the fit means to be eim 
’ 1 ( 01 impioving the mstluotion oommumoatefi m Moham 

inadau scl.ool, of lea.nmg and foi obtammg the co-opeiat.on of 
10 oained in the pioseoution of the measuies that may be 

'"enoi,iHi'° IXohammadan population 


-iroh.mimadon schools of leammg aie not so numeious as 
tliosc of Hindus, but they aie m geneial moie amply endowed, 
and tnc teaclieis enjoy the same high eousideiation in Moham- 
madau society and exeieise the same poweiful influence that 
belong to the coiiespoudmg class of the learned m Hindu society 
UJio «'nnic lemaiks apply to those institutions that weie made 
lespoctmg Srnsciit schools We have not called them into 
eMstence, noi is it anjr pait of oui object to inciease then 
uumbci We And Aiabic schools long established m the countiy 
possessing m seveial instances laige lesouiees, and taught by 
men intelligent, learned, leveied, influential, anxious to compaie 
then M stems of knowledge wnth ouis, and wnllmg to aid us m 
the measuies that may be devised foi the instiuction of then 
count i\ men In the seaicli of mstiuments with -which to woik 
out good ioi the countiy, these institutions connot be wnsely 
neglected TJie onl-j question that can be laised is as to the w^ay 
111 winch tiiei may be made available 


Without munitely lepeatmg the same details, it is sufficient 
to lemaik tint the couise which has been suggested to be puisued 
tow aids Hindu schools of learning will piobably be found equally 
applicable to those of Mohanimadan oiigin A senes of text- 
books in Aiabic, public examinations both of teachers and 
^cholam, and the distinctions and lew^aids appiopiiate to each 
alieady clesciibed -w’-ould, theie can be little doubt, pioduce the 
desired effect Learned Musalmans aie in geneial much better 
tuopaied foi the leception of Buiopean ideas than leained 
Ilmdus, and when they shaU have become oonvmoed of the m- 
lemity of oui pmposes, and of the utfiity of the Imowledp we 
dotne to oommumcate, they will be found most valuable 

co-adiutois „ , , 

The endowed Mohammadan institutions of learning pies e 

.inolhei class of means foi impiovmg the state 

would equaUy dcpieeate the appiopiiation by the state of 

31 — 132 GB 
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piopeity belonging to such institutions and its misappiopiiation 
bA piivate individuals The lights and duties of all institutions 
of this class should be defined and geneial lules laid down to 
pieseive then property, purify then management, and provide 
foi their eftectual supervision and real usefulness With these 
views a deteiniinate course of study should be pi escribed, a visit- 
ing powei exercised, and periodical returns required It is uttei- 
ly futile to lea^e the wsiting and coutiollmg power over such 
institutions in the hands of uhat aie called the local agents undei 
the Board of Eevenue, since the offices of Collector and Magis- 
trate, usually filled bj the same persons, completely absorb then 
time and attention In so lai a‘^ such institutions exist foi 
educational purposes, then supeiintendence and direction on the 
pait of Government should be vested in the General Committee 
of Pubhc Instruction and cxeicised thiougli the officers subject 
to its authority Piopeily regulated, such institutions as those 
at Kusbeh Bagha, at Bohai, at Chauglnu^ a, and at Moorsheda 
bad, would become centies of impio"' ement, sending forth all 
sorts of salutary influence to the disfnrts in which they aie 
situated 

The reform of the office of Cazy, besides othei direct and 
• collateral advantages, would furnish Government with an exten- 
sive and cheap agency m every district ioi the improvement of 
Musalman institutions of education 

The following extract from the levused edition of the fiist 
volume of the late Mr Haimgton’s analysis of the Eegulation'' 
will exliibit the lules m force for the appointment of city, town 
and peigunnah Cazies, togethei with the nature of the duties ex 
pccted to be peiformed by those officers — “ The judicial 
i-unctiOiiB which pertained to the office of Cazv -ul-Ciizat, oi Head 
Cazy , and in come instances to that of mferioi Cazies, undei the 
iMohammadan government, have been discontinued smee the 
establishment of the courts of justice undei the super mtendence 
of Biitish judges, and, wuth an exception to the law officers at- 
tached to the civil and ciimmal couits, the general duties of the 
present Cazies stationed at the pimcipal cities and towns and m 
the pergunnahs which compose the seveial zillahs or distiicts 
are confined to the preparation and attestation of deeds of con- 
other legal msti aments, the celebration of Musal- 
arriages, and the performance of ceremomes prescribed by 
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e i^iouB naoiiie They aie eligible, however, undei the lenih 
tioiis to be appomtecl commissioueis for the sale of piopeity di's 

fo. the tual of c.v,l causes, and are also eutiusted by Govein. 
meat m eeitam caaes with the payment of publ.c pens.ona It 
IS, theiefoie necessaiy that peisons of eharactei yho ma, be 
duly qualified £oi the subsisting office of Cazj should be appomtecl 
to that station, and encouiaged to discharge the duties of it vith 
diligence and fidelity by not being liable to lemoval without pi oof 
of incapacity oi misconduct The Cazy-ul-Cuzat, 01 Head Cazi 
of several piovmces under this Piesidencv, and the Cazies 
stationed in the cities, towns, oi peigunnahs within those pio- 
vincGS, v^ere accordingly declared by Eegulations XXXIX. 1793, 
and XL'\H 1803, not to be lemovable from then offices, except 
lor incapacity oi misconduct m the disehaige of their public 
duties, 01 foi acts of profligacy in then private conduct, and 
the lilies subsequently enacted in Begulations Y, 1801, aud 
Vlli, 1809, concerning the appointment and lemoval of the lav 
officers of the courts of justice, were extended to the local 
Cazies by Section 10 of the foiinei Eegulation aud Section 4 of 
the lattei At the same time the office of Cazy is declaied (m 
Section 5 of Eegulations XXXIX, 1793, and XLVI, 1803, les- 
pectively), ‘ not to be heieditary, ’ and it is fuithei piowded iii 
these regulations that v/hen the office of Cazjf in anj peigunnah, 
city, 01 town, shall become vacant, the judge within vhose 
juiisdictoin the place may be situated is ‘ to lecominend such 
person as may appear to him best qualified for the succession 
fiom his character and legal knowledge The name of the peison 
so lecomniended is to be communicated to the Head Cazy vho, 
if he shall deem him unqualified foi the office, eitliei fiom v ant 
of legal knowledge oi the badness of his puvate chaiactei, is o 
report the the sa.ue m wi,tmg ’ It .a likewuse the duty of the 
Head Oazy to report every instance m which .t mar * 

h,m that the Cazy of any city, town oi peigunnah is mcapabk 
o. m winch any such Oazy may have been guilty of 
m the dischaige of his public duty oi acts of 
private conduct ' And a snnilai lepoit is 
L the ludges of the ziUah, city, and provincial cour s 
Smfof iudder Dewanny Adawlut, with whom it icsls io co.- 
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iiim the appomtment oi icmovol ol ihc Cazics oi cities, lonu^, 
and peigunnahs undei Section i, Hcgulclion YlTl, 180!) " 

As fcsi as 1 am a^^ale, bucli continue^^ to be in all essential 
paiticulais the legal position ol the ofiici' of fhi/A , and J will now 
ilhistrate its piactical woiking bv a biief nbstiact of ceitain 
docimients lelatiiig to a single clistuct, that of d’lihoot, v.lii(h 
I have been peinnttcd to evnnme in the jiuluial dcpaitinent 
Fiom these documents it appeals that thcie wne in 1818 in tliat 
distiict eighteen Cazies appointed to one liundiod peigunualis 
containing, 8,431 villages, and discliaiging Ihtn duties In 
means of foiiy Naibs oi dejiuliC'' In Ibat ^fMI then ntinibei Vitn 
leduced to fouiteen and then jiiiisdi tions equali/cd Those 
eighteen Gazies, in viituc of then olncu", held lent-fiee lanch 
amounting to 3o2 biglias, and tlic\ icccucd m the foim ot 
salaiies oi allowances fiom Go\eiiiinont ^icca iiipces 4,390-1-0 
pel annum, but these disbin scmenis wcie ‘-u'^pended at the 
time mentioned in consequence of its luiMiig bf'cn found on m 
quii} that the\ weie altogctliei unaullion/cd h\ Go\einment 
It was, howeiei, deemed piobable tliai some allowance would 
heieaftei be giauted foi then -up])oit Tlic amount of fees 
leceived by them foi attesting deed'?, entoiing tliem m their 
books, and giantmg copies, laiied fiom ioin annas to tw'o lupecs 


foi each deed The mfeiioi klusalman castes who employ the 
Cazies at maiiiage ceiemonies pa\ a fixed fee of one lupee, oi 
which foui annas aie the nuclei stood peiqnisite of the Cazj’s 
deputy, and the lemaming tlnee-fomths aie lecened by the 
Gazy himself A similai division is piobabl> made of the fees 
leceived by deputies foi notaiial acts As the office of Gazy 


at piesent exists, consideiable abuse is piactised A fee o 
fiom one to five pei cent on the value of the thing tiansferiec 
is exacted foi affixing the seal to deeds of consequence At thi 
ai itiaiy will of the Gazy a difteient late is paid foi malguzaij 
an lakhnaj lands tiansfeiied, and it not uufiequentlv oceui. 
a consideiable delay and difficulty is made on the pait of th- 
azy in affixing the seal, wuth a view to mciease of emolument 
mteiested motives In piaetice, it sometimes 
P haps often, occuis that a candidate foi the Cazvship is sen 

canrLw lepoit th 

iion-iesiinL^nTfP^^n'^^^ aiises fiom th 

of the Gazies They mvest the whole of the) 
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authoiity in deputies, who geneially pui chase their situation*^ 
and make as much of them as they can by the most unjusti- 
fiable and illegal means The Mohammadan law-ofi&ceis of the 
Suddei Dewany Adawlut gave a foimal opimon, when the subject 
was lefeiied to them, that the Cazies have no powei to appoint 
deputies unless expiessly peimitted to do so, and such peimis- 
sioii they nevei do leceive 


My personal inqunies m the diffeient distiicts I have visited 
confirm many of these statements The fiauds aiising out of 
the non-iegulation of the office of Cazy weie bi ought veij 
earnestly to my notice and made the subject of stiong lepie- 
sentation I happened to meet with a Munsifi who is also the 
Gazy of two sepaiate peigunnahs and who peifoims the duty m 
both by deputy, and I was mfoimed of two otheis who veie 
only twelye and thiiteen yeais of age, iespectively,-^ne of 
ahem being still at school puisumg his studies They veie 

stated to be biotheis, the sons of a peison ™ 

Cvv of both peigunnahs, and whom aftei his death thej veie 
Slid to Leceed The pomt. howevet, to wh.eh 1 sohc 

SPCOJOI altcntaon le the ohaiaotei, m 

foimei lace of Cazies compaied with that of the p 

5“ 1., - rs 

sr to enable them vnth cie scaicely any exception, 

madaa law At piesent t ey ai ■ sometimes assumed 

unlearned, although the name of Maul™ « 

ulieie It IS not deseived In aT/a leally learned 

came undei my notice and mq y J ^ ^ 

,,an Then usual attamme* do ™t^-t^ ^ 

ledge of leading, wuto d ilie oft.ee, 

tom the abuses fiom the case of the tiio 

if not piomoted by the stowing that the notion of 

boys who succeeded j ,,et eiadieated, fiom 

the case of the Munsiff-Caey a^ | J D ,isnm 
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possessed, fioni these piemises I mfei’ that the office of Cazy 
needs lefoim, and vffiat I submit is that the leform which it 
may lecen^’e should, m addition to other ob]ects, he made the 
ineaiis ot mipiovmg the state of leaimng amongst the Moham- 
madan population 

Foi this puipose, in addition to the oidinai} attainments of 
a learned Musalman, I would lequiie that the candidate foi the 
office of Gazv shall have passed successfully thiough examina- 
tions in the foul Aiabic text-books piepaied under the oideis of 
Goiemment foi the use of Mohammadan schools of leaimng, 
and that he shall have lustiucted six pupils in each of those 
books in such a mannei as vill have enabled them also to pass 
thiough similai examinations The office of Caz'^ would thus be 
laised fiom one of msignifieance, uselessness, and sometimes 
positive injuiy to the community, to one of gieat impoitance and 
diieet utility Amongst the most disaffected poition of the 
poiiulation, the pioposed measuie vould laise up a body of 
instiucted men, existing solely by the will of Government 
capable of appieciating and explaining its measuies, and exei- 
cising a poweiful and undisputed influence ovei the whole 
hlusalman population of then juiisdiction Without additional 
expense it would furnish Government with a ieadj’’-made boch 
of Exammeis of the Uidu teacheis and scholais of the distiict 
The effect would be an mci eased feeling of satisfaction and 
attachment to the Government, in addition to all the other ad- 
vantages that may be expected fiom the giowth of mtelhgence 
,ind infoimation, of public principle, and ot piivate moiahty in 
t community 


SEGTIOISF Y 

Applicvtion op the plan to the instruction of the Aboriginal 

Tribes 


The piecedmg aiiangements wiU giaduallv and effectuallv 
^ 1 piomotion of seinaculai instruction and the 

amongst the Hindu and Mohammadan 
teiutoi'il ° popffiation, but within the limits of the British 
s m ncia t eie aie numeious and widelv-spiead tubes 
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:::r:;r.r o/r““:r 

.■onM<l,...blo m l*'’Lirom 'totnol! IjtZ 

’ V",‘r''. T' tiana I found 

SV Saitlnl fmniliec routanimg 4,261 peisons. being eonsideuv 
I X nioic Tunneions ilian the Musfilmans of the same thana, and 
tlic\ aic found in still gieatei niimbei in the noith and west of 
I he disUicr Tlier aie also found m the Bhaugulpoie 
chstnct, in the jungle mehals of West Bmdwan, and 
HI the .Miduapoie distnct, but in gieatest abundance in 
CoocluiUE Bemonb.iti, and Dolbhoom m Eamghui on 
the nestein and southern fiontiei of Bengal The 
l)h ing.ns .1 ueil Icnonu division of the Cole tube, aie also found, 
I)iU in ]e''S nuiphei, m Beeibhoom, and Singhbhoom is chiefly 
occujued h\ tlie Coles In Oiissa, thiee distinct mountain oi 
foie<=i lacci, me tound, — the Coles, the Kunds, and the Souis 
I he inhabilauts of tlie hills in the distiicts of Bhaugulpoie and 
Rtjnialial no Icnown to Euiopeans in connection with the name 
oi Itfi C’lc\ eland, “ vho, without bloodshed oi the teiiois of 
.1111 hoi It \ einpioxmg only the means of conciliation, confidence, 
ind I'lnexolence, attempted and accomplished the eiitiie subjec- 
tion oj the lawless and savage inhabitants of the jungleteny of 
B t]uiah il who had long infested the neighboiuing lands bx then 
jiudatoix ineuisions, inspned them wuth a taste foi the aits of 
cndi/ed hte and attached them to the Biitish Gox'einment In a 
coiKjue'st oxei then minds, — the most pennauent as the most 
lational mode of dominion ” On the eastern fiontiei of Bengal 
we find the Kookies oi mountameeis of Tippeia and the Gauows 
occupying the mountainous countiy between the Ivassya Hills and 
the Biahmaputia The Kassya txabes occupx the countiy flora 
the plains of Sxlliet m Bengal to GowEatti in Assam, and theie 
aie othei uncixnlized hill lubes of Assam enumeiated by Di 
McCosh, as the Abas, Duphlas and Koppachois, the Miiis, the 
Abois, Boi-Abo.s, and Mishmis, the Smghphos and the Hagas, 
all moie or less acknowledging subjection to the Biitish Govein- 
ment oi living imdei its piotection, exclusive of the Assamese, 
MampuiiS, Cachaiis, Kangtis, and Mattucks. who aie ei her 
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Hindus, or Buddhisis, or huA'c a niiUcn Jangungc The space 
mtei veiling between Bengal, Oiissa, and Nagpoio, is the country 
of the Gonds, numeiously divided and sub-dnided Btill fuither 
vest and along and beyond ibc Taptoc and Xoibnddn in Maha 
and in all the castcui quaiici of Gu/cint, me the Bheeh vim 
meet the coolies in Guzeiat Jn the peninsula we ]in\c Ibe 
Tudas, the Eiulais, tlic Guuinibais, and tlie Oohnfam, and ilie 
extent to which these and smnhn liilirs )uc\ml nla^ be estimated 
fiom a statement ieccull,y made In Colonel Biiggs at a meeting 
of the Boyal Asiatic Societ\ of London that, fioni Ins pel'^onal 
knowledge of the south of Tiidi.i, Bialnnanisni liad not sjnead 

theie, aud that most of the peninsula was inlinbitcd bi jieisons 
not Hindus 


This must be leceivcd as a vci\ loose and iinjioi feet notice of 
the tubes scatteied all oiei the face of Tndia but jnmcipally 
possessing its foiest and mountam-iiacts, nl)f) niai be conjcctuied 
to be the lemnants of the Autocbiboncs oi indigenous population 
existing befoie the occupation of the countn b\ tlie Hindu the 
Mohammadau, and the Bmopean inces Arc these tubes to he 
a owed to lemain m the ludc and baibaioiis condition in which 
^iidei the dominion of ibc Biitisli Goveinment^ 
Ihe Cole msunectious and the ficquent iiecessit. foi tlie semce 

against the Blieels, com- 
Paa-nfll 1 ® which has been maintained amongst the 

Clo^clnncrs nua«gomont,. .I,ow 
W conau!? 7°““ 6ove.nment b, cxto«<bng 

lent oT™t 

maneat ” and f^'f*^** P ''*• “ t'’® P®'- 

the date of tbi« i i mode of dominion ” Since 

what means have Kp almost the whole of India — 

species of conquest 

may be, and has been doup f ^ 

and pioteeting mdusti’y bv piomotmg 

nnd man, and bv ^ ^ mimsteimg justice between man 

moral conquests can bp ®^mms against society But such 
habits wliioh education knowledge aud those 

hitherto been xeiy snai^7'**’ education bare 

I am aAie only institutions, 

■ onder this Piesideney foi then 
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efit aie a school at Bhaugulpoie m which a few of the chiidieu 

es abhshed at Suigeemaiee m Eangpui foi the Gaiiows, some of 
whose Ob. d,en we.e fo. a while taught the,, owu language m the 
Bengal, cha.aclei, the Bengal, language, and the En»l.sh 
nnguage, and an English school established foi the Eamghui 
Coles Tlie two last mentioned institutions no longei exist, and 
3 l Mould thus appeal that the giound is almost yvhollj unoccupied 
dhc present Goveinment has leeently expiessed sentiments 
on this subject, to •whieli it may be hoped that some means mav 
be devised of giving piaclical effect Duiing the past yeai it was 
0*^001 tamed (lint amongst the Ivuuds, one of the thiee aboiiginal 
1 aces mentioned above as being found in Oiissa, an extensive 
‘'>‘'tcm of human saciihce is practised, and n^hen this subject 
Mas bioiiglit to the notice of the Goveinoi of Bengal the folloM^- 
iiiii inslu ctions M'eie communicated to the commissionei and 
‘.upeiinteudent of the Tiibutaij' Mehals in Cuttack, under date 
IJth hfaicli, 1837 — “His Loidship has peiused the details 
gi\cn by 3 on of tlie system of human saciifice prevalent among 
the Kunds Mith feelings no less of hoiioi than suipiise He is 
well CM arc of the difficulty of dealing Math a desciiption of ciiine 
v.hich, hoMe\ei unnatuial aud revolting, has been sanctioned bj 
long usage as a national iite and confiinied by the gross delusions 
of the dailvcst iguoiance and supeistiton The M'^oiking of a 
11101 al change among the jieople by the progress of general 
mstiuction and consequent civilization can alone eradicate 
fiom among them the inclination to indulge in iites so hoiiible 
But though the entiie supjiiession of the practice of human saoii- 
hce among this Maid and baibaious lace must be the Moik ot 
time, yet much may be done even nouq and no piopei exeition 
should be omitted towaids checking the fiequency of the came 
by the teiioi of just punishment His Loidship is fully prepared 
to sanction the use of judicious measuies in aid of the power of 
the Bajah of Duspullah vLenevei that chieftam shall haAe dis- 
coveied the commission of this came in any of his villages 
Immediate injunctions should be issued, not to him only, but al 
othei Tabutaiy Bajahs having nominal authoiity oyei a Bund 
population, exp.ess.ve of the views of the B..t.sh 
La of Its deteinunation to do all m its powe. fo. „he effeetual 
lepression of this atiooious piaotice You will be please 
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lepoit upon eveiy mslance in uliich m }Om opinion ihe Brilisli 
powei in support of tbal of llic Eajalis llieinsolves mai be exerted 
uithout the hazaid of seiious enibniiassineiil liiid disturbance 
The Governoi is iioi disposed lo nccoid Ins snnciion at once to 
youi pioposal for the annual piogiess of n military foice undei 
an officer vested with the powei of summaiy piimsliment for the 
puipose of suppressing human saci ificcs This point may be 
consideied and decided on befme the commencement of the 
ensuing cold season Slioiild it appeal b;\ the failiue of the con- 
templated measuies of intcifeience that tlic chiefs of the Kunds 
aie either unable or unwilling to exeit themselves effectively for 
the maintenance of order and lepies^ion of ciime, the expediency 
of the occupation of the country, oi of some part of it, by British 
troops may become a question for consideintion 

It IS here announced to be the expectation of Government 
that, in addition to the coercive measuies contemplated, the 
cessation of these atrocities mil be effected chiefly b^ the progress 
of civrhzatron as a consequence of gcneial mstiuctron But 
general mstiuctron, especially in the case o£ those fierce and \m- 
luly tubes, can be communicated onh bv a Goreinment that 
knows its value and consults laige and geneial mteiests If with- 
out the employment of diiect means foi the conmiumcation of 
geneial mstiuction, ve tiust to the unaided piogiess of cmliza- 
tion, centimes maj elapse before it reaches IIicjii Some specific 
plan, then, must be formed, and some specific piOMSioii made to 
commumeate that instiuctiou nhich is ]ustlr regarded bv 
Government as the necessaij for ei miner of civilization In the 


present state of our kuon ledge respecting these tribes, it seems 
probable that no one plan nould be adapted lo them all, but they 
hare several chaiacteiistics m common Ther hare several dis- 
tinct languages amongst them rrith affinities to each other, hut 
v^iti no affinity to the dialects that are of Sanscrit derivation 
and are used by the different Hindu lubes They bar e no rrnitten 
ciiaractei, and consequently no instruction m letters, no caste m 
a re gious sense although they have numerous distinctions of 
^^1 peculiar prejudices or jealousy respecting then 
voishm^ ordinal} intercourse of life Then 

and often Cl ue^^irv superstitions rude, uns} stematized 

produce of the bow aria'll! i^omads, man} live by the 

lorv, but in general they cultivate the 
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-0,1 To oiton.pf to (each the Enghdi language miscnunatelv 
O lefco snragc iiibes appeals one of the v^ildest flights of bene- 
. olonce To (caeli them Hindi, oi whatevei may be the language 
of the contiguous distiict oi piovince, is somewhat moie lational 
init iho most pidicious comse appears to haie been adopted, 
a]ipaicntl;s on Bishop Hebei’s lecommendation, with the Suigee- 
maice school foi the Gaiiows nho neie taught m the fiist place 
ilien ovn language m the Bengali chaiactei, then, if piacticable, 
tin Bengali language, and lastly, in the ease only of the moie 
intelligent liois, the English language With lespect to all the 
tiihe^- hoi deling on Bengal, then own language in the Bengali 
cliainctoi seems to bo the jnopei medium of mstiuetion with 
lesnect to all the lubes boideinig on Oiissa, then own language 
in the Oniia eliaiactei, and nith lespect to all the tubes in 
Ccntial and Western India, then own languages in the Nagaii, 
iMaiathi, oi Gu/eiathi chaiaclei, in shoil, in e\eiy case then own 
lanainue nith tlie niodificalion in lespect of mitten chaiacter 
nlnch convenience and ulilit} may dictate Hamng fixed upon a 
Iniignaac and cliaiaetei, tlie next step nould be to piepaie some 
oa^-v ciomcntai^ but instiuctnc books adapted to the eompie- 
heiiMon of poisons in a len Ion giade of civih?ation, but capable 
0^ 1 aiding tlicm a giadc highei This nould not piesent so gieat 
(hfiiciiUics as might at fiist be supposed I liaie uiidei stood that 
matcnnis ahcad^ exist foi a dictionaiv of the language of the 
Bajnrilial tubes, nhose fiiendh disposition nould suggest that a 
beginning should be made mth them, and nbose language when 
I'liov, n would piobabh afioid facilities foi the acquisition of the 
dnlccts of some of the othei hill-tiibes The means of com- 
munication also aie no means w’'anting These tubes m 
uoneial maintain icgulai communications with the moie cmhzed 
I aces of the ]jlams foi the puipose of disposing of then own siu- 
plus pioduce and of pui chasing aitieles winch the;i need and do 
not themsehes jnoduce In tins way the;\ acquiie some 
knowledge of Bengali, Hindi, Ooiia, ile , and xlindus, j\Iusal- 
nians, Ooii.is, &c mix with them and acquue a knowledge of 
then dialects In im communications with Santhals, I employed 
ns an inteipietei a Bengali tiadei of this desciiption, vho nad 
loi many -yeais tiafhcked with them and who appealed to possess 
a reiy good colloquial knowledge ot the Santhali dialect With 
the aid of these peisons the necessaiy books might be piepaiel 
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institutions aie exclusively undei Chiistian mauagemeut and llie 
instiuction is chiefly leligious, but not to the exclusion of geneial 
knowledge and the aits of domestic industiy It must be evi- 
dent that they give the teacheis and supeiintendents an absolute 
contiol ovei the minds of the pupils, and this is the object of 
then establishment They also tend to bieak the ties between 
paients and childien m those cases in which the foimei aie 
ali^ve, especially if they aie not Chiistians The second mode is 
by the establishment of schools such as those desciibed m 
Chaptei 1st, Section XI, and refeiied to in Section XTE, paia o, 
p 219 The children aie the oflspiing of the pooiest classes of 
native society They aie paid foi attendance, and eldeilj^ 
females aie employed to conduct them to and fiom school This 
mode gives the teacheis and supeiintendents a much less fiim 
hold of the minds of the scholais, but it leaves the domestic tie 
unbioken It is opposed to native piejudices, as it lequiies that 
the scholars should leave home to attend school, and it involves 
unpioductive expendituie, as the matrons aie paid only to secuie 
attendance at school, not attention to study, and yet the lepoits 
of such institutions are filled with expressions of legiet on account 
of iiiegulai attendance, slow progress, withdrawal fiom school 
after maiiiage, &c The thud mode is that which has recently 
been adopted by some wealthy and respectable natives who have 
commenced either themselves to instruct then female relatives, 
01 for that purpose to admit female teacheis mto then families 
whom they retain as domestic servants The rich and good-caste 
families will probably in geneial prefer this course, and they mil 
be the more incited to it m proportion as the state of instruction 
amongst the male population is improved and m proportion a*? 
female instruction is extended to the poorer classes: 

Under such circumstances, what can Government do witli- 
out offence to promote female instruction, so essential an element 
of civilization and of public and private morality ^ One mode 
not only inoffensive, but probably highly acceptable, would be 
the preparation of a small senes of books framed of couise, wilh 
a cautious avoidance of lehgious controversy and with a ludicious 
adaptation to the character, condition, cncumstances, and attain- 
ments of the sex m this country If these books were introduc'd 
only into the two descriptions of female schools that have been 
described above, an important object would be gamed, for tlie 
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effect would be to impiove the iiisiiuciion of the native female 
Cbiistian population, which is jnobably at jncseiit loo naiiow, 
and which, foi then own sake as v ell as foi the sake of the effect 
on society, should be lendeied moie compi'elionsivc and piactical 
The pupils of these schools would thus bo fitted to become the 
native female teacheis of the countiy , but bcfoie being lecognized 
as such, they should bo lequned to pass thiough a series of 
examinations coiiesponding vath what has been pioposed foi the 
male teacheis of veinaculai schools Wlien nppioved female 
teacheis aie thus obtained llioA might be encoiiiaged, with the 
md of books received m leivaid of tlien attainmenlB, to offer 
then services to families on the plan of Msiting the homes of 
then pupils, 01 of collecting them m a common neighbouihood 
foi mstiuction, with, of couise, the consent of heads of families 
A native female teacher who •should thus dc/ote file hoins a day 


to the females of five different families, receiving two rupees a 
month from each family, in addition to tire presents of clothes 
and food which would naturally flow from sucli a relation, might 
be considered well paid, and this is an exirensc wdiich many 


native fannhes would w^ilhngly incur, if Government w’lll take 
the first step of piepaimg proper books and of Aouchmg for the 
qualifications of teacheis In oidei to judge hov fai the teacheis 
were entitled to the presents of books oi other higher rewaids, as 
endowments, &c , which it imght be deemed advisable to hold 
out to them, it would be impossible to subject then pupils, as m 
the case of common schools, to public examinations, but this 
might be remedied, either bj sending natne female examiners, 
always, of course, wuth the consent of heads of families, to ascer- 
tain and lepoit the piogiess of the jiupils of different teacheis at 
xed periods, oi as a check upon such lepoits bv receiving the 
cei ifieates of heads of families as to the amount of instruction 

■ommunicated by the teacheis to then female relatives within 
ijne peiiods in question 


Without going fuithei into details, it is sufficient to indicate 
and tn 4.1 occuiied to me on this subject, 

Whtoh 1 piomotmg female mstiuction is one 

disposition^r *7 tliemselTes shown a 

ment of QoZr i stimulus which the encouiage- 

.aoceptanoe aii^mvaTeMe Piobably give it geneial 
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SECTION VII 

Application or the Elan to the Impeoaeihent of 
Eegijien’tal Schools 

Although it lAas not made u part of my duty to leport on 
the condition of Eegimental Schools, yet peiceivmg that those 
institutions admit of impiovement, I tiust that no apology -si ill 
be deemed uecessaiy foi biiedy leteiiiug to the legulations under 
nhich they aie conducted and to the changes by which then 
efficiency may be mcieased 

A Geneial Oidei tne Right Hououiabie the Goveinoi 
Geneial m Council, dated Eoit William 4th March, 1825, ap- 
peals to constitute the basis of existing anangements foi Regi- 
mental Schools and it is here quoted enliie — “ No 70 of 1825 
It IS heieby dneeted that a Pundit and Moolvee be added fiom 
the Ist pioximo to the inteipietei and quaitei-mastei’s esta- 
blishment of eveiy legimeut of native cavahy and mfantiy of the 
line on an allowance of 8 sonat lupees pei mensem each These 
men, as well as the legimental Moonshee allowed to each intei- 
pietei, shall be borne upon the mustei-iolls of that officei vitb 
the lest of his establishment, legulaily paid and accounted foi 
in the acquittauce-iolls, and diawn foi sepaiately m the abstiact, 
by name The Pundit and Moolvee are expected to be well 
veised m the native languages, the fiist m the Hindee and 
Nagiee leading and viitmg, the second in the Peisian, anl 
then duties will consist in attendance at all combs maitial oi 
couits of inquiiy, to sveai m the membeis of the couit and the 
CMdence aecoidmg to then lespective faith They will likewise 
SM eai m all reciuits pievious to joining the legiment, with the 
usual solemnities, m fiont oi the coiouis, aftei, compietmg then 
couise of dull, by which time the leciuits will have acquned a 
stronger sense of the obligation It will be then duty also to 
assist and dnect all men in the coips anxious to qualify theni- 
-eives foi piomotion by the acquisition of leading and wilting 
in one oi both languages, and geueially to peiform ah sinnlai 
duties that may be assigned to them by the commanding ofiicei 
oi the quartei-masiei of the legiment Sixty (60) sonot lupees 
will be admitted foi a shed as a school and foi statioueiy, dc , 
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&c , to be cliawn by tbc iniciiMobi niul (iiiai tei -niastei annunlh 
and m advance Tlic inslinclioii of tlio men in lln cvscntial 
Imoweldge of leading and vJiimg b> (lnalIf^ llunn foi nnn-com- 
missioned oliicem slionicl 1)C duly ('inomagcd l.^ tin ( omniniulmg 
officeis and the fo.nialion oi -eliooh, i)K)moi(d niuici the tuition 
of the Moonshee, J^niclit, nid Moo'iei .uni ulule thneinmcnt 
nould wish to icliain lioni mtuhnnnc m the amount of con- 
sideiation payable by the pnpiK to tin n mn^.tem foi the lioiible 
and time devoted to tlieii instnutnai, it is still estnoitnil that n 
maximum shall be fixed to limit tlio (hmaiuk of the bitten It 
IS t'lieicfoie dnected that no ‘tpo 1 all ))!'\ iiniu thin 2 annas 
pel mensem to each oi citb i of his (• u In m ntnl th.it no 
havildai oi natch shall he chnirefl leou' than 1 annas pfi mt nscni 
foi the peiiod of his instinct ion eilhei m Hmdee ni I’emnu' 
Tlio study 01 attendance is to he (nin<l\ lolnntau and the 
details legnlated the legiment"! Moon^lu e md the intei- 
pietei and quaitei-mastei of the eoiji-, nndet tin* ainhont\ of 
the officei commanding I'hom uni .'tt<i the Kl Tn!\ 1820. no 
sepoi will be piomotcd to the lanlc ol a non-efimmissioncd 
officei in an-^ coips of the line, v.ithonl .i eomp“tfnt Iniov ledge 
of leadmg and nutmg in at least one I'lnguace, except foi 
distinguished conduct oi bia\oi\ in tin field ’ 


The followmg extcnsioiK and inodiiu .itions of the above 
oidei have been subsequent h diieetcd A (h nci.il Oi del In the 
liight Houomable the GnM>iin;i (i(.nci,il m Couneil d.iied 5th 
Apiil, 1825, extends No 70 of 1825 to the n.itue .ntilleiN A 
Geneial Oidei by the Bight ITononiable the Vice-Picsiclcnt ni 
Council, dated 13th Seplembei , 1827 diiecls th.it uhen the 
legimental Aloonshee, Pundit, oi Mooheo, pioceeck on len^e of 
absence ioi a peiiod of exceeding a montli, he shall cithei pro- 
vide an appioved substitute to pci foi m the dnlies of his situation 
m IS stead, oi m failuie theieof forfeit all allowances duiing 
e ime of his absence It is fuithci duected that the allow- 
ance 0 60 rupees gi anted foi the piovision of shed, stationery, 
iTf-A K legimental school, be diewui at tlie 

nriri 1 mensem m place oi being drawn annually 

the sohnrJ^^u^’ commanding officeis arc desued to ^^ee th.rt 
destmerl A applied to the ]}ui poses for wdrich rt is 

Geneial in r Oiclei bv the BTonourable the Governoi 

-cral m Conncil, dated 3id Apul, 1828, modified Regulation 
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No (0 of 182o b-^ le'^tncting the piohibition against piomohm^ 
sepo}s Mlio cannot leacl and wxite to such as weie enlisted since 
the } eai 1822 and by permitting spec lal exceptions to be made to 
it, and ihe Itiglit Honouiable the CominancIei-in-Ghief m a 
Geneial Oidei, dated 281h Apul, 1828, lefening to tins modifica- 
tion states that “ commanding otficeis aie at the same time 
expected to encoiiiagc the attendance of the men, and of the 
\ onngei sopors esjiecially, at the legmiental schools A\hich have 
been pioxided foi tlic native sokheis by tlie bounty of Govern- 
ment , and inspecluig otficeis will alua^s notice in then repoits 
the extent to uliich, they aie aUoiidcd ” Finally, A Geneial 
Oidei bv Kis Excellency tlie Commandei m Chief, dated 8th 
Apnl, 1880 aiinoiinccs that the Right Honauiable the Goveinoi 
Geneial of India m Council had been pleased to sanction the 
cstablislied allowance of tiic lupoes pei mensem foi the piovi- 
sion of a schoo!-ioom, being jiassed to the Gooikha battalions 
stationed at Dcyah, Subathoo, and Hmvaul-baiigli from the 1st 
Isla ] , 3836 

It thus appeals that the stiongest disposition has been 
CMHced b^ the Government of the coimtiy and by the highest 
miiitaiy autlioiities to piomote the instiiiction of the native 
soldieis, that commanding othceis aie lequiied to jaomote the 
foiniation of schools and ihe mstiuction of the men m then 
legiments, that foi this puipose, in addition to other occasional 
duties, tliice peisons aie letamed m eveiy legiment of native 
cavaliy and mfantiy of the line, a moonshee, a moolvee, and a 
pundit, to instinct those uho may be desnoiis of acquiimg a 
knowledge of reading and wniting, that an allowance of five 
iiipees pel month is granted foi a school-house, stationeiy, and 
incidental expenses, that, rvifh special exceptions, no sepoy wdio 
lias enteied the soivice since 1822 can be piomoted to the lank 
of a non-commissioned officer m any coips of the line without 
a competent knowledge of leading and wilting in at least one 
language, and that inspecting officeis aie leqimed to notice in 
then lepoits the extent to which legimentai schools aie attend- 
ed Heie aie teacheis with allowances foi themselves, for 
school-houses, and foi stationeiy , scholais wnth motives for 
self-nnpiovement , and qualified supeimtendence tlnough com- 
manding officeis, inieipieteis and qiiaitei-ma^teis, and inspect- 
ing officeis , and yet accoiding to the accounts I have received 

32— 1826B 
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fiom all those officeis Mith A^hoso opinion T have boon fnAonred, 

the legimenlal schools aic not ni goneinl in a Aon olTinent 

condition The detects aic, T {hinh, nol difTiciiH fo bo dis- 
coveied 

The hist AAant is that of lioohs and fho fust olijori slioiild 
be to supph them Withonl appiopndo st hool-iioolcs GoAcin- 
inent may continue to issue oidem and incni e\pens(i but A\ilh 
very little cftect The se]ioAs must nol onl\ ha\e a ino{i\e foi 
learning, but theA must be guided lo Aihal IIioa aic to loam, 
told how they aio to loam, and liaAC I he means of learning put 
into then hands It maA bo made a (|uoslion AAhotliei am of 
the senes of school-boohs in Tlengah, Hindi ni Indn pioposed 
to be piepaied foi A^einacnlai schools aaiH be ad.i]ited to legi- 
niental schools It aaiII piobabh be deemed piopei that a 
sepaiate senes should be fiamcd m AAhieli amIIi the exclusion of 
cyery thing oftensiyc to the leligioiis feelings ni social piejiidicos 
of the sepoys, and in addition to that geiicial hnoAi ledge aaIiicIi 
IS useful to men in all conditions of life might, be embodied 
much infoimation and instiuction spccialh suited to the militan 
piofession m its Aanous giadcs and lelations and nndei Aanoiis 
circumstances 


The next point aaiU be to pioyidc that the legimcntal 
moonshee, moohee, and pundit shall thcmsehcs Iciioaa AAliat thoA 
AAull be lequned to teach, and foi this ]nnposc I AAOuld piopose 
to pass them thiough a senes of examinations m the legimental 
school-books ='imilai to those aaIucIi haAo been lecommcnded foi 
the teacheis of A’emaculai schools The mteipietei and qiiaitei- 
mastei of each coips might be made the Tlxaminei AAitb a small 
additional staff alloAAance, and on a Aaeanc\ occuning caoia 
candidate foi the office of moonshee, moohee oi pundit should 
be lequiied by submitting to a public examination at a fixed 
time and place to establish his competent acquaintance AAitli 
the legimental school-books The piesent holdeis of these 
offices should be alloyed leasonable time to qiialifA themsehes 
and should then be subjected to a similai examination letained 
in then appointments if found competent, and displaced if 
pioyec to be incompetent If these appointments aie inyaiiably 
^yen only to qualified peisons, quahfied peisons will ahyays be 
ound ready to oftei themselyeg as candidates To secuie this 
ec ua y tie candidates foi these appointments might be 
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examined ai the head-quaitei -station of the Division m A^lllch 
the coips to be supplied noth te.icbeis is ‘^duated, befoie a 
Committee of tliiee mteipieteis and quaitei-masteis, none of 
them being of the coips to be supplied 

Having obtained qualified teacheis, the next object will be 
to piovide that the native soldieis shall leceive the full benefit 
of the lustiuctions they aie capable of bestoving Government 
has piovided the sepo^j vith a motue to leain in the piospeet of 
piomotion but in the en]03ment of fixed salaiies the moonsliee, 
the moolvee and the jiundit hai^e no suthcient motii'^e to teach 
If the mooWee and the pundit of a legiment aie, what then 
designations impoit, leally learned men, the sum of eight lupees 
pel month to each is rathei beloAA'^ than aboA’^e then just expecta- 
tions, and I Avould piopose that a small addition should be made 
to it, and that the addition should be dependent on then own 
exeition to deseive it If, foi instance, an examination is held 
in a regiment eveiy six months and a teachei pioduces six ins- 
tructed scholais, sepoys oi sons of sepoys in the legiment, capable 
of sustaining with ciedit a thoiough examination in any one of 
the legimental school-books, then foi eveij such scholai let the 
teacher receive fiom GoA^einment one iiipee in addition to his 
fixed allowance and to the lemuneiation which the scholar may 
bestow Limiting the numbei of scholais to be passed bj’ one 
teachei eveiy six months to six, this vould gn'^e each teachei an 
addition of onlj^ one lupee pei month throughout the Aeai, but 
its eftect, if paid onL foi the lesult of successful mstiuction, 
would piobably be consideiable If to inciease the zeal of the 
teachus it weie deemed advisable to double the monev-iewaid, 
the amount would still be model ate 

To call foith the exeitions of the native soldieis and to 
stimulate them to self-impioAeraent one othei measuie might 
be adopted, the establishment of an English school m each logi- 
ment to which those onlj should be admitted who had completed 
the couise of native mstiuction piesciibed in the legimental 
school-books The hope of piomotion held out by Goa^einment 
to mstiucted sepoys, m addition to the other aids and stimulants 
that have been suggested, vill pioduce a good effect, but I am 
assuied bv officeis ot expeiience that a knowledge of English is 
anxioush desiied and sought by intelligent native soldieis, and 
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li seems obvious; tliat Midi n bond ol (onnodion bciuoen lliem 
and us imisi be of Ibo hmboM .uUauinp' (o iho Onxeinmeui 
The effeci ol! all llu"^o mouMiK^ il s^ doinnl a alh piose 
cuied Mould be to make Ibo n.iliNc ^olduis inldlu^eni instni- 
ments of nile, Mielded m piopnitum to tlu'ii into11i"onoc Mith 
gioatei ease aiifl Mitli gu'atoi (Tiei 1 Siu h .in (diicaliou Mould 
tend to emancipate the so]) 0 \s fioin the '-iiii‘>lc‘i intliK'Hoe of 
biahmans, mollas, and fatjim and to idontifN tin in in feeling 
and m piincijilc Mith (hen Fniopiuiii onicii'^ and luloi'i, and d 
M'ould luimsli Cio\cininon{ Mith ( oninii-'''ionod natno ofliteis — 
a class m Mdiom the men aic vd! Ivunun to place tlioii conii 
deuce — mIiosc knoM lodge ol oni language and pai ( icipation in 
oui ciMhzalion Mould afloid a snie 'J•lnlant^( foi then ridehiv 
Finally, a natue ‘^oldici thus in^tnutfd oitlua pioeceding on 
leave of absence to his \il!ago oi lotning finin the senue for 
life, M’ould cau\ Mith him both the fetdmg of attachment to hi*^ 
English luleis, and the Mill and the poMoi, to diffuse the IviioM- 
ledge and the cnili/ation of mIhcU lie hn^ hoen niado a *5]iau‘i 


8ECTTON YITI 

Houses or IxDUSTm ino FAprpnii nt\i Fmjms 


My chief object m this Section is to lecall attention to 
lecommendations pioceedmg fiom the highest aiithouties mIucIi 
do not ajipeai to haie leconcd all tlie coiAulciation thc\ deseive 
Loid Mona, m tlie ]\Jmute of ISla, to Mliieh T liaie had 
occasion lepeatedly to lefei, speahmg of the state of public 
tuition m the piincipal toMus, adds— “ In tliese toMiis Mill also 
be found the same medium scale ol education foi the class of 
siopkeepeis, aitihceis, and labouieis as m the counti\ villages 
n 1^^ toMiis and piineipally in the chief station of the 

zi ai, and m the neighbomhood of oui jails, Mill he found a 
population Mhich seems to call foi the paiticulai atten- 
vno-1 f oveimnent I allude to the offsjnmg of mendicants and 
cluiHi^ ™ idleness and vice, aie destined to le- 

Houses^of^'mcLstiv'^f iiiiestmg all great cities 

i 01 the education, employment, and lefoi- 
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illation of these infant piofligates appear to be paiticulaily 
needed ” 

The Couit of Diiectois in a leieiiue lettei to Bengal, dated 
I'Sth Januai), 1812 , iiiahes the following icmaiks on the means 
of impioving the si stem oi Indian agiicultmc — “ To a Govoin- 
ment taking an mteiest in the mipioiemont of the couiitiy 
ivith a view to the mciease of its ovn leienue, it might be a 
faithei subject of consider ation whethei moie could not be done 
than has hithoito been attempted ton aids betteinig the system 
of Indian agiicultuie The luial economy of the Hindus we 
undeistaiid, geneially speaking, to be vielched in the exticine 
The ludeiicss of then impleinents, the sloienlmess of tboii 
piactice and total ignoiance of the most simple pimciples 
of science aie said to be cqualh lemaikable It lia'=^, hovciei, 
been stated m a late publication that the agiicuhuie of some 
paits of Mysoie constitutes an exception to this lemaik, while 
it sliou'S the Hindoo faimei in ceitam situation to be neitliei 
stupid noi indocile Whethei the general system of cultivation 
be susceptible of impiovemeiit, and vhethei Goi eminent can 
successfully contiibute to the accomplishment of so desiiable an 
object, aie questions, though of high inoment, peiliaps not easy 
of solution But if an attempt at mipiovement is at all to be 
hazaided undei the auspices of Govemment, it suiely cannot be 
made m any vay'^ with such piosjiect of success as vlien coupled 
with a plan foi lendeimg it subseivient to the mciease of the 
Goveiiinieiit leienue as uell as to the piospeiity of its subjects 
The natuie of this attempt and the mode in vhicli it ought to 
be diiected Avould lest vith those to point out vhoni lesidcuce 
in the countiy and an intimate acquaintance uith the chaiacteis 
and maiineis of the iiatnes may haie qualified foi giving adiicc 
upon such topics It is of all tilings desnable to asceitam 
whotliei the lude implements and accustomed piocesses of the 
Indian peasant could be advantageoiish supplanted bi those of 
Emope, and vhethei the establishment of cxpeiimental faini'- 
111 various paits of the countii undei the '^upeiintendeiicc of 
piopei peisoiis selected by Goieinment foi the pin pose might 
not be useful in the vai of example, as a coiiertne of sonic of 
the vices and defects of the piei ailing si stem Wc aie fully 
sensible that the povciti prejudices, and indolence of^ the 
iiatnes of India stiougly operate against inipioicment Tlic-c 
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aie, m idol, Uic most imcfei.iic cnciiiios lo impi cjn omont in all 
countiies, bui they <iio iiowhoic nivmoiljle ^\h('n inci AMlb piu- 
dencc, skill duel pclsc^elancc Wo (1<> not incan that we should 
vexatioush iiitciicic with the iNayos of the inh.iliiifnii^^ oi that 
we should atleiupi foioihU to change (hen hahil"', — fai fioni it 
But on the othei liand, wlicii tlun habits aie bad, let us not 
plead thou attaclimcut to liiem a^ an i))ologw jieihaps foi oin 
own indolence in not ondcaNOViung to con eel them t)ui cfToit*' 
niaj foi a long tunc be unavailing, but, if judifioii'-l} dnerted, 
we do not despan of then oxcntiial sui ce^'S — Selections, A ol J, 
p 66, paias 99-106 

The Honouiablc Couil points ‘^o diieftB in the com hiding 
pait of the exliact, to .inothci * au-'t than ‘ the }io\cit\ pic- 
judices, and indolence of the natiei.'- of India ojjeiatiiig against 
impiovemcnt, tlnit it is not lu'ce'^^-aii to (oiinlioi.itc tins pics- 
eient waining exeept b\ ‘-t.itnig without toinment that a period 
of about twcut\'thiee \eais li.is ( la))'-ed vine*' liOid Fiona's 
pioposition was made foi tlie cstalibshniont of hon^-cs of indu‘- 
tiy at the cliief station of each /illah, .ind a jieiiod of about 
twenty-six \cais since the Comt ^ piopO''iiion foi tlic ostnbhsli- 
mont of expeinnenlal faims in vaiious ]).nts of the < otinlu , and 
that tiieie is as much neces''it\ now foi le-uiuing the considcia 
tiou and adoption of these oi snnilai moasuies as llieic c'cei was 
It may be hoped that llie attention of (!o\ei iiinent will now ho 
levived to both these designs with some jiiaetical lesnll and 
wdien the sub]ect shall icceivc full c onsideiation it will jiiobabh 
appeal that the Klias Afahals affewd anijih' scope imd means foi 
expeiimental faiin^ and liouses of uulustic witii a mow botli to 
the luciease of the ttoicinment icceiuic ’ and " the pms- 
peiity of Its subjects ” 


SECTION IX 
COXCLUDTNG BemAKKS 

I Ime now completed the clut’c that was assigned to me 
iave collected mfoimation lespecting the state of native 
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education, lepoitcd llic lebullb ot uiy mquuies, and lecommeud- 
od those nieasuicb ,^^h^(.ll obsei^atioii and letlectiou ha^e 
suggebted It is ioi Government to delibeiate, to lebolve, and 
to act I am b} no meaiib sanguine that niy views will be 
adopted, and c^cll li thej aie geneiall} approved vith the 
modihcations which ma} occui to others, I would guard against 
the supposition that 1 desiie or expect them to be all imme- 
diate!) and biniultancousi) earned into opeiatron It ib only bj 
gradual and coubtaiitly widening efforts peisevcrrngly and con- 
sistently driccted to one object that the larious agencies and 
mstitutious 1 haic indicated can be full) utilized If I weie 
desired to state ni what drrecUoii those efforts bhould be first 
enrpiojed, I would earnest]) lecommend that a begrnmng should 
be ioithwith made wuth the series of measuies suggested foi the 
lmplo^ement and ex'tcnsion of leiiiaculai instruction 

To w hater ci extent the present recommendation may bo 
appiored, and in wliatcrei direction the efioits of Government 
may be piimaiil) emplojed, I disclaim the expectation of pro- 
ducing a peimauout or an extensive efiect by education alone 
unaccampanied b) the other appropriate aids of civilization, or 
b) all) means w hater ei, m a rei) short time ho change that 
shall be at the same tune salulai) and lasting can be suddenly 
produced on personal, much less national, character The 
progress ot mdiriduals and oi classes in intelligence and morality 
to be sure and satisfactoi) must be gradual, and improvement 
b) an almost impeiceptible piocess mteiworeii rvith the feelings, 
tliouglits, and Jiabils oJ domestic and social life Moreovei, all 
great results ahecting the condition and character of a rvhole 
people rvill be louiid to be attainable only b) the concurrence of 
many causes The ehect of religion cannot be overlooked, 
although rt is a subject with which, m reference to the native 
population, the Government of this country cannot justly or 
safely meddle The lufiuence of just and equal iarrs purely 
adiuimsteied, seem it) of person and property, freedom ot 
nidusti) and eiiteipiize, protection Horn invasion and civil w^ai, 
moderate taxation, and improved internal and external com- 
munication, m one word, the infiueuce of good government must 
also be great in moulding the character oi a people But it 
may be confideiiti) afin med that w bile education wnthout these 
can do little, these viithout education cannot do all, and that 
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arc, m iact the most imeteuile enemies to iiiipiovemeni m all 
couiitiies, but they aie iiowheie mvmcible when met with jiiu- 
clcnce, slviil and jieiseveiaiicc We do not mean that "Me should 
ie-\atioubh mteiieie nitli the usages of the inhabitants, oi that 
lie should attempt foicibh to change then habits fai fiom it 
Jiut oil the othei hand, nheii then habits aie bad, lot us not 
plead then attachment to them as an apolog 3 peihaps foi oui 
o^^u indolence in not elide avoui mg to collect them Oui effoits 
maj foi a long tunc be unavailing, but, if judiciously diiected, 
ve do not despan of then eventual success ” — Selections, Vol I, 
p 66, paias 99-105 

The Honouiable Couit points so diioctly, m the concluding 
pait of the extiact, to anothei tau‘'C than “ the poicitj, pre- 
judices, and indolence of the natnes of India ” opciating against 
nnpiocenient, that it is not neecssau to coiioboiate this pres- 
cient nainiug except bj stating without comment that a peiiod 
of about twent 3 -thiee icais has elapsed since Loid Mona’s 
pioposition was made foi the establishment of houses of inclus- 
ti 3 at the chief station of each zillah, and a peiiod of about 
twentj-six \eais since the Couit s pioposition foi the establish- 
ment of expeiimental faims m vaiious paits of the countiy, and 
that theic is as much necessili now foi le-ingmg the consideia 
tiou and adoption of these oi similai measines as there evei was 
It ma^ be hoped that the attention of Government wull now be 
leMved to both these designs with some piactical result, and 
when the subject shall receive full consideiation it will piobablj' 
appeal that the Khas ^ilahak affoid ample scope and means foi 
expeiimental fauns and houses of industu witii a Mew’^ both to 
the inciease of the Go\ eminent levenue ” and “ the pios- 
peiiU of Its subjects ” 


SECTION IX 

CON'CLUDING BeMARKS 

1 h ^ '^'^^upleted the diitj^ that w'as assigned to me 
CO cc ec uifoimation respecting the state of native 
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education, lepoitcd tlie icBuits oi niv mauiiies ,n,l 

rr;: 

T , ‘’“'foment to dehbolate, to zo.olvo, .md 

,1,0 I I ™ “y '‘“"s "ill bo 

■ ‘‘“'■*“'“'>‘1 tliej die geneiallj appioved «ith the 
moclifioationo nhtch inaj occui to othets, I would guuid ugamet 
Ul supposJtioii that I desue oi expect them to be all imme 
lately and Mmultaueousl 3 cauied into operation It ib onh by 
giadual and coubtantly widening effoits peiseveiingly and con- 
sistently diicctcd to one object that the vaiious agencies and 
institutions 1 have indicated can be fully utilized If 1 weie 
desnecl iu slate in what dnection those effoits should be hist 
employ cd, 1 would cainestl^ leeoninieud that a beginning should 
be ioithwith made wnth the series of nieasuies suggested foi the 
impioAemeut and extension of veinaculai mstiuction 

To whalevci extent the present leconimeudation ma} be 
appioied, and m whatevei dnection the effoits of Goveinmeuc 
may be piimaiily empio}ed, I disclaim the expectation of pio- 
dueing a peiinauout oi an extensive effect by education alone 
unact auipamed by the othei appiopiiate aids of civilization, oi 
b^ au 3 means whaler ei, in a veiy shoit time Xo change that 
shall be at the bame tune salutaiy and lasting can be suddenl} 
pioductd on peisonal, much less national, chaiactei The 
piogioo^ oi ludniduals and of classes in intelligence and moiahiy 
to be suic and satibfacloi} must be giadual, and impiorement 
by an almost impeiceptible piocess mtei woven w'lth the feelmgb, 
iJiougiitb, and habits ol domestic and social life Moicorei, all 
gieat Jesuits aliccting the condition and cbaiaeter of a whole 
people will be louiid to be attainable only by tbe coucuiience of 
many causes The eftect of lehgion cannot be oveilooked, 
although it IS a subject with which, m leieience to the natno 
population, the Goveiimient of this countiy’' cannot ju,. y 
safely meddle The mflueuce of just and equal laws puicy 
admiuibteied, secuiity of peison and pioputy, lee o 
mdustiy and euteipnze, protection Horn invasion and cml w a . 
moderate taxation, and improved mternal and externa com- 
mumcatiou, m one word, the influence of gooc goxer 
also be great in moulding the character o ^ ^ 

may be conbdentiy aflnmed that while education w I f ^ 
Tn do hiUe, these without education cannot do all, and that 
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e^e^ .Uiafc they can accomplish v.ill be n.uch le^s iom}>lclc and 
.table than nhen matined. (huHted ami -Icadnd In tin, nitelh- 
.rence the ioiesighl the ( onsi.fcm x <>f inupu-, and 1 1n, mm alii % 
of condmi nlncli aie iho pio])e) fnnt'' of nn ntal cultivation 
lunthei, if it may be tiulv inumed that (fluc.ition alone is 
inadequate to lefoim a people a joihoii it v ill be admitted that 
irstiuctioiiof anv one kind, tlnough am om nndium, to am one 
division of the population oi h} mean, of mv one cla.^ of jiisli* 
tutions must be insuflicicni foi the jniiposc, and above all 
must this msutliciem V be maintnncd m i eonutiv hhe Jiuln 
moie lescmbling a continent, inhabited not In a .ingle nation or 
people of one language, the .atne lehgion and .nmlai mainnis, 
customs and habits, but b; iiumcious and vvjrle .pi tad nations 
and tubes speaking tliheienl i.mgu.igc'- jiiok.'Hig difieifiit mh- 
gions, and existing m loudlv di..imilai giadc. of i iv ih/.itioii 
No one means, no one ianginige, no one sv-tun of m.titulions, 
can be adequate All mean , all 'Ik* languages of the coiiiitiv, 
all existing in.titutions ^liould be made 'Ub.tnitnl to the 
object 

The actual jiosition and picMuhng jioIk v of (iovcHimont 
demand the adoption of compichciuivc mca.nie. foi tlie jnomo- 
tion and light dnection of national cdmation The po.ition oi 
Government is that ot foieigncis on a stiangc sod among peojde 
vvith v'diom no common a..ocuition^ exist Lv'ei v di.tiict has a 
Single encampment of civil ium tion.u ics v ho admmistei its 
affaus, and who uie so tngio.sod with detail, of juibiu busine.s 
w^hile they remain in anv' one di.tiiet and are involved in such 
a constant wlinl of change fiom one distiict to anothei that it 
IS almost impossible that aiiv attachment can aiise between them 
and the people, oi that eithei can geneiall} appieciate what is 
good m the othei We aie among the people, but not of them 
We lule ovei them and tiafhc will) them but tliej do not uiidei- 
stand oui chaiactei and we do not penotiate theiis Tlie con.e- 
quence is that vve liav^e no hold on then svmpalhies, no .eat m 
tieii aftections Uiidei these cucumstances, we aie constantly 
comp ammg of the want of co-opeiation on the pait of the people. 
While vve do nothing to elicit it vvheie it would be useful, or to 
vvf.p? enlightened, if it ^eie affoided A 

meam mstiuction would, with othei 

. e p o diaw the people closei to the Government, give 
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Iho GoAoimncni a stioiigei hold on the affections ot the people 
And pioduce a mutual and answenng s\inpathy betMocn the 
suliject nian'5 and the luhng few 

The incvailmg policj of Goveinment is chaiacteiiAed b\ 
canons nicasuies moie oi less diiectly beaimg on the picscnt 
tjue^^tioim bv tliG equal eligibility to office of all classes of Hei 
jAl.pcst}' s natuial-boin subjects Mithout distinction ot lehgion, 
place of bnth, descent, oi coloui, by the exteuded, and consLit- 
h extending, employment of native agency foi the puiposes of 
local administiatiou, bj^ the appionchnig geneial use of the 
laiuruagcs of the people m tiansacting the public business of the 
countn, and by the legalized fieedom of the pi ess These 
iiiimimitic& and powois ueie equalh demanded b\ justice and 
conceded bj uisdom, but it must not be ioigotten bj the fiiends 
of jinpioicnicnt m this countn that just in piopoition as end 
and jiolitical pinilegGs aio extended, is the obligation mcieased 
lo bestoM upon the people that instiuction ulnch can alone 
cinble them lo mahe a fit and salutan use of then expanding 
liboities Take, foi instance, the measuie vhich bestoued on 
the couiitiv the libcit\ of unlicensed pimting The jness is m 
iSelf simpl} an instiument, a pouei, an agenc} which nia\ be 
ciuploied citbei foi good oi foi bad puiposes The eapacit-^ of 
such an instiument to subseive useful puiposes is an exact 
iiicasuie of its liability to abuse, and the onh effectual secuiity 
ag.uiist the possible abuse of its powei must be sought m the 
inlclligeiice and moialiti of those uho vield the lustiimient and 
ill the check imposed on them bA the intelligence and moiahtv 
ol the communitj uhicli thei addles^ and to vhicli tlie\ 
belong The measuie, tlieiefoie, legalizing the fieedom of the 
pi css and all otliei measuies tending to enlaige the civil and 
political lights of the natives of the countii, aie not m tlicm- 
sehes eitliei eiioneous m pimciple, oi necessaulv injuiious m 
then consequences, but uithout a national s^stem of instiuction 
tiic\ uill lemam essentially nnpeifect, since it is instiuction oiiK 
that can mve a light dnection to the use of these nev poveis 
As yet no time has been lost, but if ue uoukl laise an adequate 
safeouaid against evils vhich maN be distant, but vhich aic 
both possible and avoidable, Goveinment vill b% a geneial 
sisteni of instiuction, timel) established, teach le peop e 
the piopei use of the mightj mskumeut that has been put into 
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iiicii hamlb, and oi l)\c-\aiioub Jt.incliisLs Dial jjavc bueii, aijd 
iioiii bine iiKi} bn, bedims ed 

Uiidei any atc.uin-,btnc(.'s, out jK^^’iliun in tins counlis it 
quucb ''aiy Ucading In the iitlnai i a^'i. lra\o dune ivnd me 
doiny iitile to eontduilc and not; .1 littU’ to .ihcnate the i^uod 
icclingb oi the people indnidnal c.i-'e^, 'ometmu's enhngmg 
into classes, 110 doubt exist wlieic a lecling ol attiuluneut to 
tile jdnglibii lulo called iuitli b^ ptmiliai nitinnstiUites is ^Itong 
and decided so long as those liu un)‘'tiince‘' hi^'t ntnl so fai as 
then ctfcct IS lelt Jiut among ecitain othti classes dissatisfac- 
tion lb not sought to be concealed, and the uiinusi that can be 
said oi iiatno society) in geiicial, e\cn ni its most i,t\ouit(bie 
aspect, IS lliat IIkio is no ho^tiiit\, but m place ot it a cold, 
dead, apathetie uidilfciciu e whuli would lead Ibe people to 
change luasteis to-moiiow williont .i sliuggle 01 a sjgli A 

System oi iialioiial nistiuetiuii, if jiulicion^-ly executed, would 
be the commeueeuicut ol a new ci.i in tlie ^pnil ami piintiples 
oloui GoveiiiuieiiL hlxcludcd as we aie lioiu much social mtei- 
eouise witli the natues ol the countn, it would be one of tlic 
most chectual means tb it tonld bi c'nip)o\Ld to ihiow down 
the baiiiui which the piide ol ioicign 1 idem and the jnejudites 
oi native societ} have eombinetl to lai^c in jiiojiuition us the 
scheme was extended o\ci the conniiv it wonUl 2)hicc 
GovciiimeuL in iueiidl^ leluUuus wilh e\ei^ cit\, town and 
hamlet, witlv e\ei> liead ol a lanidv, witli eveiv lU'^liuctoi of 
}outh, ,ind wi((i ilie entile juvenile pojnilalion ‘-pceclilj to 
become the insluieted adnlt pojinl.ition ol ilie lountiv It would 
eoiistiitute a ehani, the links ol which would be found m cvci} 
village aud ai evei^ lieaibh it would pioduic men not onh 
able to uiidcistand tlic measuios of Govcimnciil, which would 
bo sometlimg , but, what would bo still bcttei, 11101 ally dmiioscd 
to ajipieciate the good lutontions of (lov eminent and to co- 
opciate 111 caiiying them into cffci t 

“ Boveieigiis and chiels oi nations! says Do Pcllcnbeig, 
the iiuitiul soiuce ol sedition, of cinnc, ol all the blood which 
liows upon the scahold, is owing to the eiionoous education of 
t e people Laiidloicls! it is heic you must seek the cause oi 
a tiose obstacles wdiich the idleness and glow mg vices oi the 
ouiin^ classes oppose to the mcicase of the ynoduce of youi 
a es By dogi acting the jieople wo diy uj) the iichcst 
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souicc of poMci, of iiealth, and of happiness Minch a State can 

J)CSSCSS ” 

Jii the lulancy of the Biitish adnnnistiation in this coim- 
li\ s.ns Bold l\Ioua, ‘ it Mas peihaps a mattei of neoessit;\ to 
( online oui legislation to the iiiimaiy punciple of justice, ‘ not 
that nice and clciu ate justice, the ofCspimg of a lefined hiimamtx 
but that coaisc ulioiigli useful vutue, the guaidian of contiacts 
and piomiscs, whose guide is the squaie and the lule and whose 
sujipoil is the gallows ’ The lapse of half a centuiv and the 
ojioiation oi that piiiKiplo ha\e pioduced a new state of socicl\ 
which calls foi a moic cnlaiged and libeial policy The moial 
duties icqunc eneouiagement The aits winch acloin and ctn- 
bcllish life will follow m oidman coiiise It is toi the ciedii of 
the Bntish name that this beneficial i evolution should aiisc 
nndci Biitish swav To be the souice of blessings to the nn 
iiuMise population of India is an ambition woithy ot oui eouuti'\ 
In piopoition as w'C haAe found intellect neglected and steulc 
iieio the oblig.ition is the stiongei on us to cultivate it The 
held is noble ^lay we till it woithil} ' ’ 


Calcutta , 


\V ADAM 


J8th A pill, 1838 
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Enih t.fioit-' an Aiinuul.ii Idii'.uina M i\ ^ '' Ik' ■!' in ( h.n“-iii »li, 
ISio , Ciptnin StcwaiK jJmavnn ‘'Aiift!-- I"'!(i Nlm -iiii! in ^ l>nn!- 
it Sei nnpou lv'17 If no aiui Tlnlii'l i>l P \ Ps !um 1 m Calnitli, 
I'^IT Tlu C'lkuttt ^cho il ''() ii i\ Lilio luo'inn (<{ tin Cirili 

bdiool ^\-teln ’^onn, inti'o tin„' ' ui h„ii' nn tilt, uorkin*; 

of till J lit of \(’,iiii - !*is ji ■.i^^intioii 

’I'liotii "-on -1 Lxpti laitiit-. ill Xiiii'iiil i 1 m.i Mon in At,ri I''!! 
Sl'iknij: it'ailis of \in,i(ulii 1 iluiTiicn I lu \^i ’ J'’.! 1 Apc'-inn nt, 
lt>51 Loul D illioiitii on Veinunlii 1 ilin ition l''*l 'i ho f or.rt 
i'>C''iulili on \iin.HnIu ] (In- itm.i, 1 mmI ‘'t not oi Niini-iilar 

Education 18V1 Sn t \\ < <mi P -ji'Ml on NI >' — I'din ‘tii'u, 
ind 1?61 Howell on M 1 <liu >t on BbT i >d)ov « Cinlr ‘'tlitml 
k\‘stiin, Loul inlet •> Po-i'TUh ( lOt oi ntii> nt oniiniiu-' 

on \iinKUlu 1 diu it in Ht'i I Pitir tn 'iit ^ jd in of AI its 

Ijihuiition I'^fid IL\io\ ii'i ilio 1 iii'i tion ( i " qnr-tion lory's Tin 

(lOttinoi (lonci il on thi I diii 'ion its.. Hns ] ont: t k lor to tli 

tioiun n tieiK lal iontiinin_ his stiuni. fm the lAtcnnon of Virn' 
uilai Lthu ition, l^b'' 

Oiiintal lilina'ion — Th unuth s lo.oi to t iKntt I nitiisiit on the 

suhjcit Ouint'l r, dm 'turn in tin Ihiiijah Mihotiud'n Lthu it mn 

Ntinainlii Ldu ition foi AT ihoni dnis \oiiiiiUiin1 T'dtu nion 

ATcdiial Ldiintion in the Atinunlii Aieht ^ihools ATiN'd 
MtliooE 'Ihe lUist ttalislu^ of idiuitinn I he (Ti nit in \u1 '^tstoni 
1 fiiliiu foi^ the 111 1 S..CS A I in Hill u I'nliu uion — (,’lu iji I'on'-is for 
^ttniiulai Ijiliii Ition \ loc il tcs- on tlu Inul lonsidtied notcssiri 
Mitiess of loul lind less ni I'.onihn ^ lu it inonui foi Aim'. 
Educ ition Comliision 


Adams Lcpoili. on \oinac'uiai I'^ducalton m Bengal lln^c 
long been held in Inoh emtoem ioi Ihcn \alnible vtatis(u“^ and 
ic^(_aiclieb on a subject of gieat social and jinlnical inijini tance 
—the mtolloclnal condition of the masses of Bmm.il The in- 
j,atioiis Meie conducted with gie.ii dihgoiice and e\tcndcd 
a space of thice ^eals at an expLiit^e lo Go^ ei nmeiit of 
noie lan a lac of lupee^? Tii some jiomU as was lo be 

lioips flifficuHv of (lie onqmi\, theic aic inaccii- 

oipa’ Ehole, theN aftoid a mass of mtoimation of 
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As moie eneigetic measmes aie about to be adopted to- 
Maids the extension of Veinaculai Education in Bengal, and ns 
the Bepoits have long been out of pimt, it has been tbouHil 

desnable to le-piini those paits of them vlnch beai on Ibis 
vital question 

But as Adam’s Bepoits close vith 1838, it has been deemed 
necessaiy to give a u^ume of uhat has been done in Benmi 
since that peiiod touaids cammg out a sistem of Vcinacubu 
Education, as well as to glance at its pic^ious condition 

All Elleiton at hlalda established some Veinaculai Schools 
in the beginning of this centmy, and in the leisiiie of Ins E.iclon 
composed vaiious Bengali boolcs foi the use of his scholais In 

1814, All hlav, a hlissionaiv, began his hist Veinaculai School 

m the Dutch Foit of Chinsuia In June, 1815, be had 10 
schools and 051 pupils, vhich soon inci eased to tvent\-si\ 
schools, besides some ten others sij, miles belov Chmsma, Msilod 
bv him and Ins assistants times even ihiee months In 

1815, Loid Hastings made a inonthh giant of Bupees 600 lo 
the schools, and stated in a minute on the Schools, “ the 
humble, but valuable, class of village schoolmasteis claim the 
fiist place 111 this discussion ’ In 1810, theie veie 2,130 pujiil'' 
and a school foi instiucting teachers was commenced In 1818 
tlieie veie thuty-six schools and 3,000 pupils — but iVi IMia 
M as cut off by deatli, niid AIi Pearson then tooh chnige Hi 
AIa 3 '^’s labois excited such inteiest, that after Ins death moncA 
aiiiA’’ed m Bengal from friends in America foi the suppoil of 
his schools All Luslimgton, Secietan to Goveinmeni, in hn 
Histouj of Calcutta Behgious and Benevolent InstiUdwn^, 
lemaiks — '* it Wciy be safelj'^ asseitecl that the foundation of 
moie extensme and higher knowledge is siueh laid m the c^t'^i)- 
hsbment of those schools,” they weie all conducted on tin 
Bell and Lancastei sjstein, wBich Hi j\Iay had inlioduccd min 
them with great success GoAeimnent niaded im.lt of ih( 
senuees of Alessis Penison and HailcA, who weie Hishoii ui. 
to establish a numbei of Vernacular Schools between Kilna and 
Chancleinagoi Cimvds attended the schools, but then efioiis, 
through not having suitable successors, were not folio" cd up 
Yei the seeds of Imowdedge they sowed m the Veinaculai h.^. 
fiuctified into the English schools which aic now m Clnnsmi 
Some of the best Educational sVoiks m the Veiuacnhu v.me 
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composed foi tho^e <^choolc; In 1810 ^lessis Peni^on and 
Hailex had undei then '^upumtcndence at Chinsina seventeen 
schools and 1,500 chikhen at Banlapin tnehe ‘schools and 1,266 
ehddien, all conducted on the Madias sv^^tem and suppoited by 
Government at an expense pei mensem of Paipees 800 Di 
Bells “ Instiiictions foi modelling schools ’ neie tianslated 
and intioduced Mi Peaison vviites I have heaid it spoken 
of hr the Xatives as nondeifnl to see a bov m teais at losing 
his place m the elas^ ’ The Coint of Buectois made a special 
f^iaiit to those schooh, m which the pupils learned moie lapidly 

O 

than in the common ''chools 

LnGnngton, m bi<^ “ Hi^toiv of Cafcnfta Bebgions and 
Benevolent Institutions giv'es the iollow mg notice of Mi 
jMav s exeitions — 


“ At the beginning of Jiilv, 1814, thi=; benevolent and mentonons 
mdiTidnal, v^hile icsuling at Chmsma as a Dis^^enting minister, with a 
leiv nauow mtonK, opened a school m his dwelling-house pioposing 
giatuitoiish to teach the natives leading, writing and aiithmetic On 
the fust dav sixteen hovs attended In the course of the month of 
\ugiisr rht «chol'rs hi came too numeions to be accommodated under 
his lovriv icof spacious apartment being allotted to him in the Fort 
1)1 III Foibes the Commiss onei of Clnnsuia, the list of attendance at 
the conimencemour of Ocrobei had swelled to mnetv-two In Januarv, 
1815 ^fi Mat opened a village oi bianch school at a short distance 
fiom Chmsuia and in the following month of June not twelve months 
Since the coiumencenient of his undeitaking he had established sixteen 
schools including the eential one at Chmsuia to which Hal pupils 
iCbOrted 


Mr Maw cncounteied some slight impediments m the commence- 
ment of hi-, labouis fiom the piejudices of the natives chiefly, hovv- 
cvei among the old teacheis of the indigenous schools, who, from in- 
teiONted motives, natiuallv did not fail to foment the appiehensions at 
fir-it entertained bv some that he intended to conveit them to Chris 
tianitv His w,se and concihatoiv measmes, however, soon removed 
distiii-t from then minds and satisfied them that he meditated no inter- 
oience with then teligions opinions The objection of the school-masters 
not long exist, for the extension of the blanch schools on the new 
principle, iihiinately cleared a demand for additional teachers, who 
ue, m manv cases, piovided fiom the class above mentioned Although 

u'edTr; iT he snp- 

Icmhle schools was achieved without consi- 

t"!:: =■">”- o' ’ -- pi- of ea„ca,.o„ 

•attachment to r i notouous foi their indolence apathy, and 

=tabhshed habits, involving frequent journevs, visits, 
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and confeiences, effected m an hostile climate and TintF 
accommodation, leqnued no common exertion of patience "''seh del, 
for itnde, and pezaeieianee Add to this the labor of sapeimtendemc 
a d m May s indefatigable efforts may be jiisth appieciated The 
blanch schools .lere situated, some of them ten miles abme, and some 
SIX miles below, Chinsiiia, neiertheless, Mr Mai and Ins assistants 
coniiued to visit twenty six bianch schools sixtv times in three months 


The success of Mi Max, and his unexceptionable mode of intoi 
conisc nith the natucs haxing been bioiight by Mi Foibes to the nolni 
of the Go\ eminent, a monfhi> sum of 600 iiipees vas granted to enihlc 
:\ri Maj to pioseciite his iindei taking, Mi Foibes being desired to 
siipenniend tlie detailed application of the funds 


“ Towards the lattei end of 1815 the attendance on :Mi ISfax’s 
establishments nas sonien hat diminished bi, the foimaton of sexeial 
scliool- b\ natnes paitly fiom motnes of ostentation, and paith vith 
Mens of op 2 iosition to Mi Max, hut it soon liecamc manifest that his 
plan of education xias as luoffensne to then piejndices, as it was 
snpei or to then own mode of instiuction and its piogiess now exceed, d 
Ins most sanguine expectation 

The attendance of the cliildicn in the Foit being incoinenient, 
(he ceritial sclicol was leiiioied to a short distance fioiii Oiiiisnia, md 
iMi hlax , adxcitiiig to tlie inciease of the scliools, and the great ang 
mentation of tie mnnbei of childien on the books which amoiinltd 
eailx in LSlu, to 2 136, iiiojected the foimation ol a school foi teadiois, 
as ncccssaix to the extension of his plan and the pcipctnation of the 
mean- of instiiittion A few xouths weic accoidinglx taken on pioha 
tion, then education, food and clothes being fuiiiislied to them Inc of 
expense Aftci peifoiining ioi a time the duties of nionitois at tlic 
ccntiil school, and leceixing moie especial instnictions from Mi Mix, 
thex weie sent to the xillage schools to leun accinatelx the plan ohscrxod 
thcie, and thus thex became qualified to discharge the duties of instiuc 
(ois Ihcrnselxes So popular was the lattei institution, that a blind man 
poifomied a jomney of tbiee davs on foot foi the pm pose of secmiii" i 
place in it foi his nephexv 

“ Noi did the highei class of natixes in the xtcinitx \>ithhold their 
confidence from the general scheme of education The Fajali of Fiiidwan 
and Ixvo othei individuals of consideiation, each cst ihhshed a school, tlu 
former of xvhom subsequent^ tiansfcned bis school to English mijx nn 
fendcnco Fiora the earliest stage, one thud of the childi.n in armp.i 
ance at the schools were Biahmans At fiist a Bialiman l>ox woi.lu 
not sit down on the same mat xxith one of another caste The (a, 'c = 
also made the same objection, xxhicli has of life been xolnnlanlx 

relinquished 

“In Au^mst, 1818, Mi Mav’s course of uscfnlne-s vas arrmtm 
by death, but this excellent mm not renioxed from the Ten- o 
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his laboms imtil he hail witnessed ho\a complete wis then present bene 
ficial' opeidtion, to winch satisfaction he might haae added, had Ins 
modest and unassuming natuie admitted ot it, the anticipation that 
fiitme geneiations uould be indebted to his caie foi their ledeinption 
hom ignoiance and degiadation At the t me of bis decease, the exist 
eiice oF thiih six schools, attended bv aboie 3,000 natnes, both Hindus 
and Mohaniincdans attested Ins 7eal, Ins piiidencc, and beneiolent 
pcisexeiance Mi Mav v as succeeded in the cbaigc of the ^Goi eminent 
Schools b> Ml Peaison, who, assisted bv Mi Hailoj, followed his 
footsteps w’ltli equal ability and judgment Tlic endeavours of these 
dcntleineii were, at first, chiefly directed to the intiodnct on of fmtlier 
impiovements in the natne education, the plan of instniction aproacli- 
mg, as neail} as possible, to that adopted in the National Soeictj’s 
Schools in England, with the modifications suggested In local circmn 
stances, and some mgen ous and expedient additions made In the new’ 
manageis ” 


The xvoik of Ypinaeiifm eflucaiion in connexion niih the 
Chuicli I\hssionan Socielv t\as begun in Bindnan nuclei tlie 
supeimtenclence of Captain SleMait in 1816, bv bis establishing 
two Yeinaciilai Schools, in 1818 they incieasecl to ten, contain- 
ing 1,000 chilclien, costing inonthh 240 iiipees Captain Slew ait, 
at the commencement of his labonis, encoiinteiecl consideiable 
opposition lepoits weie mclustuoiislv cn ciliated among the 
natives that it was Ins design to ship all the childien to 
England, and it was then sufficient objection to a book being 
lead if it contained the name of Jesus, and a case occuired neai 
Buidw'^an wheie a Hindu, latliei than give up his child to be 
educated bx'^ the missionaix, left it out at night to be devomed 
b\ jackals* Theie w^eie fix’^e Biahmaincal schools in Bmdxx^an, 
the masteis of xxliich woie afiaid that then oxxm institutions 
should be bioken up by the klissionaiy School, they, theiefoie, 
fulminated ciuses against any natixes who should send then 
childien to Captain Stexvait’s schools, but he chose his teacheis 
om t le ablest natix’-es m the xullages xxlieie bis schools xxeie to 
le estabdslied and thus he disaimed opposition bv the bait of 
n eiest, and the fixe Bialunamcal schools xxeie soon abandoned 
sonm PT’n^ted books into the schools at hist caused 

ensnaimVm appiehended it xvas some plan foi 

iiisti'uction ciilclien and destioAing then caste’ as all 

^^as leuvulma'' conxxejed thioiigh manuscipt, and it 

^emaiked of the village masteis, “ if yon put a book into 
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llie., Iiancls. they me unable to lead it, except with meat diffi 
cnlh , and ,uo at.,, ,ee, able to undeistmid its geneial relent ■ 
C ptain Steum, oan.ed out the system of the late M. of 
Clnnsuia. «,(h impiovements of Ins own Besides the outimes 
of aslionomi, and of the Histoiy of England, whioh weie in 
tioducod into Ihese schools, Captain Stenait also caused 
instiuelion bo gnen " m some few of the pieambles of the 
oiioiabo tnirpain s Hegiilations, which aie paiticulaily cal- 
culated to conunce the people of India that GoTeininenl 
anxioush oesiie to piomofe then ooinfoit and adiantage lu 
leading tliese tlioii fiist and most deeph-iooted impiessions 
me in fc^oui of then luleis, and submi‘^sion Mill conseqnenflx 
follo^^ fioii> attaclinient and love ” 

Tim Be^ f Bobeitson, m 1818 , makes the following 
icinaikb icspn.Uiio the mode of tuition — 


Once a mouth the head classes from all the schools ore brought 
into TBmdwan thou respective teachers, -uhen a general evaminat on 
takis plifc It is thus seen which of the schools has made the greatest 
progres"' Tuo classes aie confronted with each other, and examined 
Ii\ the vi-sitoi in all the subjects learned diuing the past month After 
this t’ c hoys aie allowed to question each othei The highest boi of 
one class puts Ins question to the highest boy of the othei if he cannot 
loplj, It passe’s down to each in succession, until it leaches the last If 
snx i)o\ IS shic to solve it, he takes piecedency, but if not, a mark is 
made of the faihiie This class is now at hbeity in its turn to put a 
question to the other, winch, if not answered is noticed as iii the forinei 
case In the end it appeals uho is the conqueied paitv It genenllv 
happens that the lanqinshed paitv nov, challenges the oppos te class to 
contend m some otliei subject, and thus a neu tiial of strength com 
tiiGiices As the childien aie in the habit of x>rifing from a flie=is, 
they aie on this occasion publicly hied as to then pwgiess A fliesv 
being gnen, each boy writes it down on Ins slate, and endeacours to 
anange Ins thoughts on the subject When oil baie finislicil tlicn 
luodiictions aie lead aloud, winch excites much emulation, and affoids 
at the same time great amusement Nothing can exceed the animation 
and eageiness of the boys to excel in these trials Indeed ve should 
look in vain for an equal degree of emulation in Euiope 

“ In oui seminaries the children know of no prccedencv hut fhai 
nlnch IS derived from meiit The Biahman sits bv tlie side of hn 
Ignoble neivl hour, and must be content often times to stand belov. him 
in his class On the contip’v, the boy of infeiioi caste if he excel the 
Brahman, which he oftentimes does, begins to believe a maxim tnie 

33— 1326B 
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which he leamt m hi^ school hook, that God hath not cieated men with 
lights diffenng fioin each othei, but that he hath cieated all men ol 
one blood to dnell on all the face of the eaith 

When the Calcutta School Society undeiiooh, in 1819, the 
management of a number of Veinaculai Schools m Calcutta, it 
sent its supeiintendent foi five months to Tliiulwan to leain the 
system of Captain Stewait’s schools, as he educated a gieatei 
numbei of childien with fevci teachois, and at half the expense 
of the old system 

Wilting bv dictation, and giving the moials of fables out 
of then class-boohs, also foimed a pait of the course of instiuc- 
tion “ The boys themsehes delight m the In eh application of 
a fable, and the attempt to gne it shaipens then nit, and im- 
pioves then language, — moial tiiiths come to them with a soit 
of fascinating conviction, when diessed up m the foim of a 
fable ” The iollowmg questions aie a specimen of this mode of 
instruction — “ What is it unwise to do^ To do anything with- 
out donsideratiou — Efl.avi'jile The Linn and ihc For How 
is a man’s want of ability shown ^ By his attempting to do 
what IS beyond his capacity — Eraniplc The Spulci and Bcr 
Hon may we piomote oui onn happiness By giving help to 
oui needy neighboui — Eraniplc The Dove and Bee ” 

In 1817, Di Maishinan published a valuable noik “ Hint 
lelative to Native Schools,” it gave the sketch of a system if 
National Education one object lie laid down was — 

A peasant, or an aifcificei, thus rendeied capable of wiiting as 
well as leading Ins own language w'lth piopiiety, and made acquainted 
with the piinciples of aiithmetic, w'ould be less liable to become a piev 
to fraud among his own countiymen, and far better able to claim for 
himself that protection fioin oppression, which it is the desiie of eveiy 
enlightened government to giant ” 

Besides the oidinaiy leading, wiitmg, and aiithmetic, weie 
^ be taught a concise but peispicuous account of the Solai 
ystem pieceded by so much of the laws of motion, of atti action 
1 might be necessaiy to lendei the solai system 

p am an intelligible These ideas, howevei, should not be com- 
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municaled in tlie foim ot a fcieahse. but m that of simple 
axioms dcliieiecl in shoit and peispicuous sentences A coin- 
pendions Men oi i^copiaphi, and a numbei of populai tuitbs 
and farts iclr ue to natuial philosophy weie taught In the 
pir^mit nnpioird .talc of Immvledge a thousand things have 
been asroi tamed lohdive to light, heat, an, watei, to meteoio 
log! imneialog' , rlunnstn, and natuial Instoiy, of uhicli the 
incirnts had but i putnl knowledge, and of which the natives of 
tlic Jilast liavc as ^et scaicely the faintest idea These facts 
non so deaih ascei tamed, could be conveved in a veiy shoit 
compnsc. of language, although the piocess of leasoning, which 
enables the mind to account foi them, occupies many volumes 
Inijiaiung to them that Icnou ledge lelatne to themselves, to 
thou lesponsihiht foi then actions then state both heie and 
lu'ionflei and (he giand pimciples of piety, justice, and 
!mmimi\, which nun loa\en tlien minds fiom then eailiest 
\outh ” I’alilos jninled in laige type and pasted on boauls 
vtio (o iic suspended loiind the loom, and to be used foi lead- 
ing exeicnes One poculiaut\ of the jilaii ivas — 


Jiislnirlion of a liigliei ouler was to be given from dicfahou The 
Jiioniioi, \ itli the tc\t book in Ins hand, was to iiionoimce a poition oi 
each '([](( nec uidibl} and deliberately , each hoy wnfwg it down in his 
I op'' hnnh ^V)lcn tlie lesson of the d.iv was completed, it was to be 
ic\uc(l In (he nioni(or, and (he luunbei of eiiois mseifed at (he tort 
of the pigo hfich boj was (hen to lead it aloud in succession, sen 
(line 1)\ seiiiOiKe Tlic adianlages of this scheme of instiuction wvic 
Ob', tons, one [ir n(cd book sened foi a dozen cbildien, they made pio 
t'H in )H nil) in-,lup and oithogiaphy, and also acquired a facililv of 
leading ami wnfmg (hen own language A spiiit of animation and 
emiilaUon was cieafed, and instinction was combined with pleasmc 
The most mipodant facts and tiiiths, thus wiitten fiom dictation and 
lead Old thice oi foiii times, could not fail to leniain deeply impiessed 
on (he niemoiy ” 


The expeu'se ot cacli Bchool xvas leckoned at 16 lupees a 
montli They weie successful, 100 Schools weie established 
among the Natnes, m the hist yeai 8,000 rupees iveie received 
in subscriptions and donations 


poie 

(am 


hey had established an expeinnental Normal School at Seiam 
wdnch the masteis then emplojed by them had been, to a cei 
ent, trained to then new duties The fiist school opened on this 
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plan was at the mII-jic of JSbibobgungp, a1)onl four miles distant from 
Bciampoie To couciliafe (Ik mlinb (ants, llip> liad hccii (losircd to 
select a raastei (lienischcs, wbem tbc\ sent (o the tiaining school 
Village aftei ullage h.td followed the example, md despatched the indi 
xidii'l of (henchoKe foi iiistniction to Semmpoie Nineteen schooH 
hod been e^tatibshcd withm the e\i< t( of »i few miles, and all at the 
lecjuest ol the peojilo theiiisehes In some insfnnics, men of influence 
had offeicd then own houses, md in otlicr eases (he familj temple, for 
a school loom, houses had in some plates been rrected h\ men of jiro 
poilv m the hope (hat (he\ would he lented Children were attiacted 
to the schools fioni the most lespcctablr fiiinihcs, and one paiticular 
school nuinbcicd ten Ttiahman xoiilh-. In one instance, a Iiodv of 
moie than (wcnt\ bo\s tame to Seiampoie fioin a distance of man^ 
miles accompanied In tlie jnincipal inhiihilnnls of the \illagc to solicit 
the establishment of a ‘^cliool 

Pievious to 1817, Daxid TTnic, n nnine deni to tlie Natives, 
a watdimakei tiado, instead of letnin^ to Einope, had 
devoted his lemainmg yeais and taxings to Xatixe Education 
He, in conjunction xvith the late Eaja Eadhakanta Deva, a Sans- 
ciit '•cholai of Euiopcan celohiit's, oniploxed much time in im- 
pioving the existing Veinaculai Schools One of his pupils, who 
studied at one of tlie Yeiiiacnlai Schools established by him in 
Calcutta, thus desciibos his cffoits — 

“ Ml Haie’s eduenlional effoits vcie dnected m the hid 
place towaid the oncouiagemcnt of the Veinaculai He sup- 

plemented the deficiencies' of numeioiis Ginu pathshalas bv the 
employment of inspecting pundits and the giant of punted 
books Peiiodical examinations weie also held at Eaja Eadha- 
kanta Heva’s Gaiden House, and piizes gnen He then estab- 
lished a soit of Cential Veinaculai School diiectly undei the 
School Societx Tins was a laige institution and niimbeied 
about 200 bo'^s It was tlie best Veinaculai School of the dax 
Eoi the encoui agenient of legulai attendance, each cliild got 
eight annas a month if he xxas not. absent a single daj dm mg 
that month If absent only one dax he got six annas, if txx^o 
daxs fom annas, and if he xx^eie absent nioie than txx^o days then 
he got nothing Distinguished lads fiom the Veinaculai Schools 
xxeie sent to the Hindoo College, in which the Societx’’ alxx^ays 
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A I 


of 


maurtmued 80 boys An Engl, si. Scl.ool .,.,s „„1- 

ishecl adjoining the Coni,., I Ve,n.,cul.,.-., „( 

boys of the Veiii.,oul.,i Scbool would aUoiid II, e Englisl, 
also It was thus— Fioni sumise until 9 am Yoin.icu]!u 
tiom 101 A M to 2^ p M , English, horn 31 p m lo sunset Vci- 
naculai agam ” ’ 


In 181/, the Calcvtia School Bool Society ua-j founckd to 
piepaie and publish cheap books foi Natne schools, ]lo^^c^el, 
this Society has not jet given cheap books adapted to the 
masses, as no boohs^ pievious to 1817, weie used in the indigen- 
ous schools 111 Maj^ 1821, this Society leceived fiom Goi em- 
inent a donation of Bupees 7,000 , and a monthly giant of 
Eupees 500 


In 1818, the Calcutta School Society was founded (nndd 
the piesidency ot the Maiquess of Hastings) with the following 
object — 


That its design be to assist and nnpiove eMstiiig schools, and lo 
establish and siippoit anj Imfcbei schools and seminaries which iin} !)c 
leqiusite, wntli a view to the inoie geneial diiTiision of useful kiiowlcdgi 
amongst the inhabitants of India of eveiy description, especialli witiijn 
the piovinces subject to the Presidency of Foit Y liham 

“ That it be also an object of this Society to select pupils of di-, 
tinguished talents and naeiit fiom elementary and otbei seboo's, md to 
provide foi tbeir instiuction m seminaiies of a highci degicc, v'lfb 
the view of foiming a body of qualified teacheis ind translators, who nn^ 
be mstiumental in enlightening then countiynicii, and iinproMiig thi. 
geneial system of education When the funds of the Inslitutiou ju'’i 
admit of it, the maintenance and tuition of such pupils, in (h^UiKt 
seminaiies, will be an object of importance ’’ 


In 1821, it had 115 Veinaculai Schools, containing 3,828 
seholais, under its patiouage, 1 e , il gave books, e^anvumg nmi 
supeiintending the schools by its officeis and agents In 182 >, 
they received a monthly giant of Eupees 500 fioni GoieunuLUi, 


and worked admirably until 1833 

Adam’s Eepioit, pp 9ff, gwes a fullei dcl.ul icsiiectinv u 
In 1819, the Loudon Missionary SocicG diiectecl its .ult-ii- 
tion to Veinaculai schools, “ nnpiessed witli a ‘^ciwc of .hr 
exceeding great importance of well conducted ‘-ihools m i-, 
country ” They established them in 1820 at Chhht '>ud otic i 
places m the ueighboiiihood of Tally gunge, but them were *■! 
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piejudices al that time amongst the natives against attending 
schools vheic the Soiiptmes veie lead Still m 1820, a Veina- 
cjlai Scliool attended 25 bo^s vas ojiened in a bungaloA\ 
chaiiel at Kiddei 2 )oie 

The Calcutta Church Missionan/ Association had foi many 
jeais 000 ehildien undei instiuction m then Veinaculai Schools 
m Calcutta The Baptist IMisstonaiy Society had also seveial 
himdi eds 

In 1821, the Calcutta School Society tiansteiied some of 
its schools to the Chinch Mission an Society, and Mi Jettei 
became Sujieiintendent ot them An examination of 600 bo 5 s 
took place m 1822, Sii E H East, the Chief Justice, vho was 
one of the foundeis of the Hindu College, onesided JMi Jettei 
states. 111 1822, that the inention of the name of Jesus m a book 
has kept seveial boys an a} fiom school, that on mtioducmg 
wilting by dictation into a class he offeied one boy a tiact as a 
jiiize foi Ins good dictation — the boy flung it on the giound 
saying it contained the voids of Jesus Chiist In one of Mi 
Jettei s schools, the teachei objected to instiuct the bo 3 'S out 
of a book m vliich the name occuiied, on vlnch a Biahmau 
stood ujj and said — do not be afiaid, I have lead the book, and 
am not a Chiistian this ga-se confidence, and the book was 
lead ihe Chuieh Missionaij’^ Association in 1824 took the 
gieatei jiait of these schools undei then management In 1825, 
^Ii Eeichaidt, on eveiy Satuidaj’ evening, exjilained to the 
pundits the books taught b}' them m the schools “ then atten- 
tion is mcieasmg, and then mquines often lead to imjioitant 
ciscussions, the} aie alternately instiucted m the sciiptuies, 
e catechism, and geogiajiby, one of them leads a sentence, 
attei vhieh he asks the othei the meaning of the words, I ask- 
questions aiising fiom the subject, and put them in the 
^y'vy of questioning then scholais ” Mi Eeichaidt, who 
tri/ tvehe Aeinaculcti Schools, containing 700 bo}S, 

^ lesult of Ins exjieiience, the following discouiag- 

d VN ^^"’Cmees connected v ith the Veinaculai Schools of that 
nm n n the boys whethei they come oi 

mainlo-pc ^ do not compel them Festivals and 

hko'a n Diteiiuptions Conveisation at home 

all t)if« .r sound piinciples oi good manneis neai- 

eooi see sovn at schools is choked by the bad 
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piaciices in winch the boss’ lelations and fnends Ine Tlie 
leacheis aie indolent ” 

Miss Cooke began, in connection nith the Ghuicli Missioii- 
an Societ\, and iindei the pationage of the Maielnoness of 
Hastings, Female Schools in Calcutta in 1821 Though pievious 
to tliat some desnlton' effoits had been made bs a fen ^o^nlg 
ladies. 111 1822, she had tnent^-two Schools and 400 pupils The 
Gcntial School was founded in 1824, and in 1837 the A^^aipaia 
Oiphaii Pefuge 

About 1822, the Chnstian Knowledge Soeiets^ began the 
system of “ School Ciiclcs,” each cncle containing fire Bengali 
Schools and one Ceniial School One of those cncles nas called 
the Talhguii], anothei the Kasipoie, anothei the Honaah 
Glide, in 1834 they contained 697 pupils, but being subsequent- 
h tiansfeiied to the Piopagation Soeiet^q the funds of the lattei 
neie appiopiiated to othei opeiations, and the Schools neie 
given up 

These aic the fiist instances of Ciicle Schools, nlnch aie 
non becoming mcieasinglj populai in Bengal " 

A few desultoiy eftoits continued to be made in subsequent 
^eals, a battle laged betneen the Oiientalists and Anglicists, 
and the masses weie o^eilooked Loid W Beiitmck nith leal 
SAinpath’^ foi the people and foi woiks of peace gave encouiage- 
inent to loads and education 

Ml Adam, oiigiually a Missionaiy, came foinaid, and, on 
the 2nd of Januaiy, 1835, addiessed a lettei on the subject of 
populai education to Loid W Bentinck, to nhieh his Loidship 
gave cl leply on the 20th of the same mouth The lettei and 
Loid W Bentinck’s Minute aie to be found m the intioductiou 
of the piesent volumes 


a\eia^e 


Theio weic m the Kasipoie Cade llaee Schools vith au 
atteadance of 220 boys, la the Tallygmi] Cade seicn bd.ools aud oiO 
punits la the HoiMah Cade si\ Sdiools and 052 pupils as an aiciage daih 
attendLnce Tbeie a as a Guin lo teach, ahilc the Pundit and Super a 
tending Missionary visited the Schools by turns Sciiptuie, G.aninni, 
Geo<^iaphy and Katmal Philosophy iveie taught Each School cost A«pecs o 
raontlily the Guru a as paid accoiduig to the nuiubei and pioficiency of the 
scholais la the fiist foui classes 
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Adam’s system oi 35duc<ilioi) ^^as based ])ie% 

much oil the old municipal sNslem oi the Hindus, by A\lnch 
each Milage had its Chief, its accounts, its jniesi, smith, cai- 
peiitei, poitci, baibei, Aiashennan, poet, doctoi, and, though 
last, but not least, its village oi hedge School-mastei called a 
Gum Mnhashaij The village saMoiii vas a hi otlieihood, it has 
suiMved the luins of Empiics, as Loid IMetcalfc viote, “ Hindu, 
Pathaii, Mogul, Mahiatta, Sikh and Enghsli aie all masteis in 
turn — but the village communitj icniams the same ” Bengal 
is an exception 

Ml Adam calculated theie neie inoie than 100,000 of these 
schools 111 Bengal and Behai, and that the great object ought 
to be not to supeisede, but to supplement them He has fui- 
mshed m Ins Eejioits full mfoimation of the subjects taught, 
the teachers pay and emoluments, but one pecuhai featuie m 
those schools he has omitted — the siiigulai punishiiicnts lesoited 
to We extract tiom the Calcutta Bevicv Eo , p 334, a 
description of 15 difteient kinds of punishments used, these 
hovevei, are now gradually falling into disuse — 

“ A boy IS made to bend foiwaid vith his face toward the giound, 
a beavj brick is then placed on his back, and anothei on his neck, and 
should he let eithei of rlieni fall, within the piesciibed peiiod of half 
an horn oi so, he is punished with the cane 

“ A boy IS condemned to stand for half an hour oi an hom on one 
foot, and, should he shake or quivei oi let down the uplifted leg befoic 
the time, he is seveiely punished 

“ A boy IS made to sit on the flooi in an exceedingly constiained 
position, w’lth one leg tinned up behind lus neck 

“ He IS made to sit with his feet lestmg on two bucks, and his 
head bent down between both legs, with his hands twisted lound each 
leg so as painfully to catch the eais 

" A boy is made to hang foi a few' minutes, wnth his head dowm- 
Avaids, from the bianch of a neighbouiing tiee 

His hands and feet aie bound with coids, to these members so 
bound a lope is fastened, and the boy is then hoisted up by means of a 
fully attached to the beams oi lafteis of the school 

Hetties,^ dipped m watei, aie applied to the body', w'hich becomes 
iriitated and swollen, the pain is excruciating and often lasts a whole 
day, but, however gieat the itching and the pain, the suffeier is not 

allowed to rub oi touch the skin foi relief, under the diead of a flagel 
lation in addition 
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'llic b03 IS put up m a ‘•atb along wUb sonic nettles, or a cat 
01 some other noisome cicatme, and tiicu rolled along the gioimd 

“ The fingcis ol both hands aic inscited across cadi other ^ulh a 
stick between and two '-lids without diawn dose together and tied 


“A hoj IS made to measure so many cubits on the gioimd In 
inaikuig it along with the Up ol bis no«e 

“ Tom bojs aic made to seize another, two holding the arms and 
two the feet, thej then alteiualelj swing him and thiow him Tioltulh 
to the giound 


Iwo bo}s aie made to seize auolhci by the ears, and, with th< se 
oigans well oidstietchcd, he is made to inn along for the amusement of 
the by standeis 


‘ A bo} IS constiained to pull his own eais, and, if he fail to 
extend them sutlieientl} , he is Msitcd with a sorer chastisement 

Two hojb, when both ba\e gi^'en offence, are made to knodi. then 
heads seveial tunes igainst each other 

The iioj who Cist comes to school in the morning receives one 
slioke of the cane on the palm of the hand, the next leccives two 
stiokcB, and so cich m su< cession, as he arrives, receives a number cf 
stiokes eepial to the niitnbet of boys tliat preceded him, — the first being 
the piiMicged adimmstratoi of them ail ” 


On ihc iricJiS played on the Guru Maha&hay la picpaiing his 
hoohah, it IS a common tuck for the boys to mix the tobacco \.ilh 
JiilUcs and othei pungent lugicdiciils, so that w'hen he smokes, he is 
nude to cough Molcntly, vhilc the wnole school is con\ulsed with 
laughlei , — or, beneath the mat on which he sits, may be strewn thorns 
and sliaip piickieb, which soon display then effects lu the con toi lions of 
the crestfallen and discomfited master, — or, at mghl, he is way-laid by 
his pupils, who, fioui thou concealed position in a tiee, oi thicket, or 
behind a wall, pelt him well with pebbles, bucks, oi stones,— oi, once 
more, they leheaise doggerel songs, in which they implore the gods, 
and more particulaily Kali, to remo\c him by death — \owing, m the 
eient of the piajer being heard, to picseut offerings of sugar and 
eocoanuts ” 

On the plan', for csvapiwj from school — ‘ The bojs ha\c cunning 
plans for escaping from school To tliiow boiled iicc on domestic \csselR 
ceiemonially defiles them, — lienee, when a boy is bent on a days ic 
lease fiom school, he perenijitouly disobejs Ins admonishing mothei, 
saying, No, if jou insist on my going, I shall throw' about the boiled 
ii(^Q — a threat winch nsuallj gains him the xicfcoi-y Jf a peison of * 
diffeient caste, oi unbathed, oi with shoes on his feet, touched the boiled 
lice or pot of anothei, it is polluted, hence, when a boy effects ])-, 
escape from school, he often hastens to some kitchen, touches tlie boded 
rice, or the pots m which it has been boiled, and tlms becomes hm ^eif 
polluted, and until he bathes, no one can touch or seize him without 
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pollult'il (un A (Liupoiii\ imi)unil\ is iims bouiiod At other 
luues Uit boy liuds his ^M\\ to IiHlu aiul mu twin places, wlicic he ic 
minus foi horns oi a c\hole d.n , dching the in.istei .aid his emissanes 
(0 toucli luiu -know lull well (li.U liiej (nniiot do so wilhoiil p.utakmg 
ul Ills own (ontuuled iiolhilion ho ddoimimd aic hojs io made the 
toniiious sNddii of disciphiu tint, in in iKmy ^ood then escape, they 
oltni w.iU oi s^\nll thion-;h (inks, oi .ilon^^ the (Uiicnt of uiumng 
di.niis with .1 huge enithcn put o\n them he ids, so that the suspicion 
of pisMi-, In, OI of tliosc 111 imisinl, IS not eicii e\titcd— seeing that 
nought appciis on the sintiuo hut i lloatmg iiot ,~oi the> inn off .iml 
( liiiili into tlu loftiest iieighhoimng tiee, wheie lhp\ laugh to s(oin liic 
Uloits ot iheii vss,nlan(s to dislodgi Iheiii In the lecenl case of one 
']ei on.ilh Ininwii to om inloiinant the luiuw.u actualU leninined for 
ihu'e vt.iss on t\\e top of tnio.nuU lieo, Mgoious\\ hmhng the cocoa 
nuts as iiiissilts, It the heuK of .ill who atleniplcd toasnnd for the 
juii jio.-( of s, ( III la^f liiiii ” 


Sucli well (In' st liouls — no uoiuli'i 
hib iiojunfs with I In' •'ollowng icin.nks — 


Adtnn concludes 


1 cannot, lioweici, esped (hat (he leading of the icjioit should 
toini^ tile iinpics ions whuli f have retcccd fioiii daih witnessing the 
nioio uniin.il life lu whuh igiioiance consigns its Mcliins, nnconbcioiis of 
am w nils 01 cnjocmcnts hccond (hose which they paitieipate with the 
heists of the field — iinconsnons of >nc of the higher pmposes for which 
iMsleiui. luis hcon hostowod, soi'ct\ has been constituted, and goeern 
incut Is ovciciscd / <nn iiol aiquaiulcd u'lih anij failt, irlnih permit 
iu( to Mi/ipovt Itial, III iiinj otlur coiiiiini to an enlightened 

ifoi < I iniK lit , and bioiiqhl into direct and innnediatc contact todh Eiiro 
[nan tii iliralwn, in an equal population tlurc n nil equal amount of 
iqiioiaiuc until that inhuh ho'! been 'tbcicn to iri'.t in this district 
While ignoi.ime is so estensne, can il he inattci of wondei tliat 
po\cil\ lb ivlieiiic, that indiistiy languishes, that cnnie pieiails, and 
(hat m (he adoption of ineasmcb of policv , liowccci saintaiv oi ainelior 
.itmg (hen tendency, gocoinmcnl cannot icckon with confidence on the 
iiioial siippoit of m intelligent and instinctcd loninninitv*’ Is it 
possible that a benevolent a wise, a jnst gmcinmcnt can allow tins 
state ol ihingb any longer to contimie‘>'’ 

.^Noliw itlist.uKlmg kins stale ol things and Mi Adam’s klnec 

labouous iciDoiis oxiiosuig ik, khc Calculka Council of Education 
decided — 

^ rhev w’cio of opinion that the execution of the plan would be 

a niMt inipiacticablo, and that it would also invoice more expense 
limn Ml Adam supposed ■ A finthei expcnenco,’ they add, ‘ and a 
tins” ""^ 1 """ ‘''^imidoiation of flic iinpoifant subject of Education in 
iia ly, las led us to adhere to the opinion loimcily expressed by 
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US, Uiat oui e/Toifs should be at fust concentiated to the chief towns or 
suddci stations of distncts, and to the nnp^o^enlent ot education among 
(he higJici and middling classes of the population, in the expectation 
that thiough the agency of these stliolais, an educational lefoim nill 
descend to the mial Veinaciilai Schools, and its benefits be rap dl} 
tiansfiised among ill those excluded m the fiist instance by abject want 
fiom a paiticipation in its advantages’ ” 

Tune ]ias shciui the fallacy ot tins conclusion Mi Wood- 
low , Tnsjieotoi of Schools^ ivbo has ilioioiighly and piaeiically 
studied the question, estimated in 1861, 22 yeais aftei the le- 
jectoii oi I\fi Adam’s plans, thal, including eveiy x^aiiety of 
Schools, (Toieiimient, iMissionaiy and Indigenous, in the iicliest 
and most jiopulons poition of Idengal, theie aie about thiee pei- 
sons in cieu linndied under education, while the piopoition 
uiidei msliuclion m J^ngland is one m 7|, in all India it is one 
in 400 Dl Itloimt, tlio Inspectoi of Jails, and foi many yeais 
iSecicfan to the Council oi Education, m his last Hepoit of the 
Jails m J^engal m 1867, sttites — 

‘ Ol the ns, ‘1)1 piisoneib m piisou m 1866 — 324 oi 0 34 pei cent 
WLic faniy educifcd toi then position in life, 5,367 males and seventeen 
females, 01 j Gl pci cent could lead and viite, and 85 075 males and 
5,168 females oi 01 05 pen ceot weie entiiely ignoiant In the pieceding 
five lens flora 1861 to 1865 — 2,97t men and two n’ornen, or 0 98 per cent 
wctc fanl} educated 20,798 males and lhiit 3 ' one females, oi 6 87 pel 
cent could lead aiij wiilc, and 269,014 men and 10 196 voineu, or 9215 
pen cent vcie absolutely ignoiaut ” 

“The collect on of these statistics shows that, mancllous as the 
piogicfcs of the Umvezsitv of Calcutta is, the education of the mass of 
(he people who fouii (he bulk of flic ciimiiial population makes no ad 
xaucc, if the oleiuleis against the lav aie a fan sample of the stale of 
the gcnei il population in this impoitnnt particular ’’ 

All Adam lesigned his office m disgust at his plans being 
leicoted Loid TLndmge m 1844 established 101 Ycinaciilai 
Schools, but the\ failed nccessauly, as they w^eie placed undei 
no piopei supei vision, light, howevei, spiang np in the Noith- 
West, and the peasant] y, who had been fiom time mimemonal 
the jiuppets of despots, found in Mi Tlioniason, Lieuienanl' 
Goveinoi of the Noith-Westem Piovmces, a fiieiid who took his 
vieivs of education not fiom Calcutta, but fiom the people 
Five yeais aftei the Calcutta Council of Education had slielxcd 
Mr Adam’s admnable lepoils, Mi Thomason commenced his 
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plaiib iji pupulai Lnlucaliun m ISiJ’, (lie last, ycai of cxisicncc of 
ihai ^^aln' fnend to Vcinaculai Educ.ilion, Mi Wilkinson On 
the Noi th-Wo''i(’)n Jhovinces benij^ ^cpaiaied fiom Oalcntla, he 
piomulgated the statement that “ to piodnec any peicoptiblc 
iiiipi- es’^ion on the ])ublu mind m (he Isoi tli-M^cstci n liovinccs, 
it must be thiougli tlie medium of the Veinacul.u languages ” 
Tlie smallei English schools weic abolished, and instiuction in 
Englisn was confined to the Colleges 

In 1845, Ml Thomason issued a cnculai to Collectois and 
then suboidinatcs, pointing out how Vcinaculai leading, wiitmg, 
aiithmetic, and inensuiation boie on tlie ]icople’s inleiosts, 
dnectmg that tliCN should encouiage the Milage teacheis wlioni 
the people seleet — “ Encouiage both In kindly ^ notice and by 
occasional icwaids the most distniguishcd of them and of then 
scholais, the} might be aided b\ the distnbution of hooks ” 
jMi Thomason foiw aided statistical tables aftci Adam’s plan on 
Yoinaoulni Education foi them to fill up, this was follow'ed out 
by sending to each Collectoi six of the indigenous books on 
spelling, aiithmetic, inensuiation, to be shown and lent to loiisc 
the people to a sense of then wants “ j'wo impoitant jioints 
weie aimed at — the imjiaiting to the ])casantiv ccitain plain 
piactical evei}dav knowledge,’ and that “ the populai mind 
having been loused by a keen sense of pcTsonal inieicst, a 
Inghei system, of mteilcetual cultuie may be vmuei sally in- 
tioduced ” An inspectoi W'as appointed to lepoit upon Village 
Schools Veinatvlai lib'ia}ics weie toimed foi distiibutiug 
elementaiy Veinaculai woiks among the village schools, le- 
w^aicls foi the pioficieiic} of then pupils weie ofieied to the 
school-inasteis, lists of the woiks pioposed foi study weie inib- 
hshed A Cnculai w^as issued to all Collectois and ISIagistiates, 
diiectmg then attention to Veinaculai Education, and to the 
gieat punciple of it — “ Caiiy the people with you, aid then 
effoits lathei than lemove fiom them all stimulus to exeition 
by making all the effoit youiself ” A poition of Adam’s thud 
Eepoit w^as le-piinted and cnculated among Goveinment Offi- 
ceis, and some of it was tianslaled foi the guidance of natives, 
specimens of vaiious Veinaculai w^oiks weie sent to native 
officeis to be showul to Zemindars, &c In 1846, the Couit of 
uectois appioved of Mi Thomason taking up Veinaculai Edu- 
ca ion, and coidially admitted “ the necessity of 


giving some 
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po^^eiful impulbe to Eleinentaiy Educatiou in the Noith- 
Westem Pi evinces Sixteen tliousand five bundled of Mi 
Thomason's elemental! tieatises weie sold 

In 1850, the Lieutcnant-GoAeinoi obtained the sanction of 
the ITonie authoiities to a plan foi the extension and moie 
peifect supei vision of A'eiiiaculai Education It was pioposed 
to affoid an education suited to the nants of the agncultuial 

classes, and hopes of j^eimanent success veie diawn fiom the 

following considei atioiis — 

“ There aie few ol the agncultuial classes vho aie not possessed of 
some lights of piopeili in the soil Jn oidti to explain and piotc t 
these lights, a sjstim of legist'ation has been deMsed, whieh is based 
on the Sunej made at the lime of settlement, and mIiicIi anniialh 
shews tlie state of- the piopcit! It is necessaiv for the coriectness of 
tins legistcr, that those whose lights it lecoids should be able to eon 
suit it, and to asccitain the natiiie of the enlnes affecting themsehos 
This imohes a knowledge of reading and waiting, of the simple lules 
of authmctic, and of land measuiement The means aie thus affoided 
foi setting hefoie the people the practical bcaimg of leaining on the 
saiety of the lights in land, which they most highly pnze, and it is 
hoped that when the powers of the mind have once been excited into 

action the pupils may often be induced to advance fuithei, and to per 

SC! ere t'll they reach a highei state of intellectual cultivation ” 

But the most lemaikable lesults liave been ivitnessed in 
the Agia Jail undei Di Walkei he began hist in the Mampuii 
Jail, teaching the piisoneis to lead fiom immense alphabet 
lolls, and to wiite on the black boaid He next intioduced his 
plan m 1851 into the Agia Pnsoii The Inspectoi of Piisons has 
lepoited of 'it — “ Nothing is so conducive to the impiovement 
of discipline as jail education ” The system of mutual mstiuc 
tion IS adopted They aie engaged at leading, wilting, and 
aiithmetic fiom half -past foui to half -past six p m Two thou- 
sand leceive daily instiuction, at an aveiage annual expense of 
SIX annas a head, oi 2 pice a month f Dr Walkei gives the follow- 
ing account of Ins system — 

“ To test the piogiess of the pii^ouei pupils, vohmtaij exammat ous 
aie held twice a month, when those who pass salisfactoiih , leeene as 
piizes the books requiied foi the subsequent examination, and as an in 
centive to fiituie application, they aie fuinished wnth ceitificates of good 
conduct, which entitles them to send a lettei to their lelatives and 
fiiends, and if piesented on any Satuiday moining within thiee months 
aftei date, to an inteniew, sometimes a little sweetmeat and fruit is 
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distubiited, ami a bath jn the Jnei .Tmniia, oi a \JBit to tlie Tlo 3 al 
Gaidens at the Taj, or Secundia, is pciinillod, as an additional mcentnc 
Jo study and good conduct 

“ Aftci baving niasiciod the Elenicniau Stliool Sheets, including 
the Alphabet, and the combination of the Lellcis, Piopei Name, the 
Alnlliphcation Table, and Tables of Mone\ and Wdghls, Ac, fhc '3 aie 
piepaied foi the Gist examination 

" Bcfoie a iinsonci can pass the fast ex nninafion, he must he able— 

T — To lead the Rniajpni h.ihini (a Village Tale) 

T1 — To lepoat the Mali i])licat ion Tible up to ICxlG 
Tir — To lepeat the Mnti])hcalion of Nun lions np to Glx25 

'I'h t pn I nil n\ fni tin sci ond ixannmtion iic — 

I —Repetition of the foiinci examination 

TT — Aiithmctic, including Riinjile and Compound Addition, Pub 
tiaclion, IMiiltiiihcation .ind PiMsion^-C ilcnlalions foi laies. 
Commission and Riinjde Tnt( lesl — (N TT of Ru Ram Ruin 
Das’ Senes, hemg the text book) 

TII — The Patia Malika, oi Lctlci Writer 

IV — The Kisam Opdesb, being a brief exphnation of the Re\cniic 
System and Village Accounts 

V --Tlie Slmdhi-Daipan a popiilai Tiealisc on Hxgicne explaining 
the advantages of cleanliness method and older 
VI — The Khagol Sar, a biief Ticatise on Astionomx 

" The subject of the thud examination is the Mensuration o,'' Golds, 
as contained in Part III, of Rai Ram Snni Das’ Series 
" The subject of the fourth examination is the details of Patwni 
iccouiit', IS (oninined in P.iit IV, of Rai Ram Run Das’ 
Senes 

The subjects foi the fifth examination aic — 

I — Aiitlunetic, including Simple and Compound Propoition, as 
contained in Paits I and II of the Ganit Piakash 

II The Gyan Chalish Bibuin, being foitv inoial maxims in veise 

with explanations and deductions 

ill — The Gunkan updesli k I Rankshep oi select inoial maxims fioiu 
the best souices 

The subjects foi the sixth examination arc — 

jC‘‘ — Piactions as contained in Part II of the Gamt Prakash 

II — Geography ” 

% 

^ Dr Mount, Secietaiy to the Calcutta Council of Education 

.who saw the system in opeiation m the Jail, leniaiks lespecting 
rt — 

- ^ middle aged, and the young, the murdeier conGned for 

re, and the perpetrator of petty larceny, pavrug tire penalty of his offenc'' 
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by a few days or weeks of impnsonment, men and women, have all been 
subjected to the oideal Many who were unacquifjnted with the alphabet, 
and to vhoiu the poweis of letteis in combination had been an unknown 
mystery, until advancing age had left them scaicely enough of unaided 
sight to trace tiic letteis on the tioaid, ha\e been taught to spell, read, 
connect sentences, and wiite The greatest amount of general proficiency 
which has been att.iined is m the use of ligiires, and multipl}iug them to 
an extent quite unknown to oiu English system of arithmetic At all 
times and m all places is the sound of many \oices heard iollowmg a 
leadei in the multiplication of odd, eien, and fiactional numbeis At its 
appointed time it pei\aded eveiy depiitment of the. prison, avhich then 
lesembled a vast, animated, calculating machine As i means of prison 
discipline, it ippiais to me to be impossibli to ovei late tlie value and 
advantages of this 8^stem It leases the \icioiis and ill disposed no time 
to concoct eiil nieismes, to oigani/e conspiiucy , oi to contaminate those 
less steeped in ciime and hardened in vice than themselves To the avell 
disposed it affoids in occupation, fuinishes a means oi passing time that 
would otheiwise hang heia\, and mijilants a taste for puisiiits that will 
leiidoi them piofilable mcinbcis of societi , wdien again let loose upon the 
woild To some of the piisoncis I could peiceive that the task was dis 
tasteful and a soie punishment, but the majority spoke in terms of 
unfeigned, and, I am conamced, sincere gratitude of the change foi the 
better, which thev acknowledged to have been loused They aie no longer 
considered and tieated is sai’age and dangerous animals, to be broken 
into subjection bv liiishness and sliivation, and the^ exhibit mam 
humanwing sympathies in then demeanom ind acts Not the least 
cicditable part of the whole proceeding is the simple and inexpensive 
machinei’y by which all this has been accomplished The piisoneis them- 
selves are the chief agents in then own amelioration, and have exhibited 
.1 docility' and pei=eveiance that aie no mean tests of the success and value 
of the system ” 

To Uiis eviclenre we append the lemaiks of the late Lionten- 
ant-Goveinoi — 

” The prevalent taste foi Mathematics has been seized upon in its 
practical bearing on land surveying, the mechanical arts, and mercantile 
transactions Euclid is already a favourite text book, the surveying com 
pass and plane table aie rapidly becoming household implements There 
IS not one of the 3,000,000 men, w'ho cultivate the 100,000,000 acres in 
these eight Districts, who may not be taught that the field he tills is a 
Geometrical figure, the extent of which he ought to be fble to measure 

In 1852, the Hulkabundi, similai to the Bengal Cncle^ sys- 
tem was begun , it w’-as foimed of Village Schools set in the midst 
of a clustei of villages — ^none of which were moie than tw'o mile’s 
distant from the school — and paid for by a cess This cess 'and 
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system now pievail in the gieatei pait of eveiv distiict in the 
Noith- Western Piovinces 

Tn 1853, the Hon’ble Mi J Thomason, Lieutenant-Govei- 
noi of the Noith-Westein Piovinces, the fathei of VeiTia- 
culai Education in Noith India, died, Ins death called foith a 
Minute fiom Loid Dalhou'^ie on the 25th of Oetohei , in which 
occui the following sentiments — 

“ Five years ago I had the honoi of recommending to the Honorable 
Court of Diiectors a scheme piepared b> the Iiieutenant Governor of the 
Noith Western Piovinces, for the piomofion of Yeinacnlai Education in 
the institution of schools in each tehscel on the pait of the Government 
The scheme, vhicli vas dcbigned ultimatch foi the whole of the thiiY 
one districts within tlie juiisdiction of the Lieutenant Govemoi , was 
limited by His Honoui foi the time to eight of these districts 

“ The Honorable Court was pleased to accede to the lecommendatioii 
of the Goiernment, in the despatch No l4, Srcl October 1840, and the 
scheme was thereafter earned into effect 

‘‘ Three aeais have since elapsed and I now submit to mv Honorable 
Colleagues, with feelings of genuine satisfaction, a despatch, in which the 
late Lieutenant Gosernoi announced to the Supicme Goaernment the 
eminent success of this experiment, and ashed that the scheme of Ycma- 
culai Education should now be extended, in its full integnty, to all the 
distiicts within the junsdiction of the Goiernment of the Noi th-Western 
Piovinces _ 

“ Alluding to the districts in which the Government schools haxe not 
vet been established, hfr Thomason has said — 

“ In all these paits there is a population no less teeming, and a 
people as capable of learning The same wants pica ail, and the same 
moral obligation lests upon +he Goa eminent to exert itself for the purpose 
of dispelling the present ignoiance The means aie showai ba aahich a 
gieat effect can be pioduccd, the cost at winch fhea can be brought into 
opeiation is calculated, the agenca is aaailable It needs but the sanction 
of the highest autliont-^ to call into cxeicise, throughout the length and 
bieadth of the land, the same spint of enquiry, and the same mental 
actmta', which is now' beginning to chaiacteiize the inhabitants of the 
few' distiicts in which a commencement has been made 

“ The sanction W'hieh the Lieutenant-Goa'crnor, in these w'ords, soli 
cited foi an increase of the means which expeiience has shown to be 
capable of pioducing such iich and eailj' fruit, I noav most gladly and 
giatefiilly piopose And w'hile I cannot lefrain fiom recording aneav in 
tills place niv deep regret that the ear avhicli w'ould have heard this wel- 
come sanction gwen, with so much joy, is now dull in death, I desiie at 
the same time to add the expression of my feeling, that even though Mi 
Thomason had left no othei memorial of his public life behind him, this 
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system of gcneinl Veiunculai Education, winch is all his own, would have 
sufficed to build up foi him a noble and abiding monument of his eaithly 
caicei 

1 beg 'cave lo ictommcnd, in (he stiongest IjCims, to the Honoiablc 
Oouil, of Ducclois, (h.il full sanction should be given to the e\tension of 
the scheme of Vcinaculai education to all the distiicts within the ]uiis 
diction of the Eoith Western Piovinces, with eveiy adjunct which may 
be necessaiv foi its complete efficiencj' 

" Allusion IS made b} the Secieturj' to the Council of Education, in 
his lepoit on the Veimciilai Schools in the Northwestern Provinces, lo 
‘ the iiltei faihnc of the scheme of Vcinaculai Education adopted in 
Bengal, among a more intelligent, docile and less piejudiced people than 
those of the Noith Westein Provinces ’ But he adds the encouiaging 
assinance that he is ‘ conMiiced that the scheme above referred to is not 
only the best adapted to leaven the ignorance of the agiicultuial popula- 
tion of the North Western Pioimces, but is also the plan best suited for 
(he mass of the people of Bongil and Behai ’ 

*' Since (his is so, I hold il the plain duty of the Government of India 
at once to place mthin the reach of the people of Bengal and Behai those 
means of education vilnch, notwithstanding oiii anviety to do so, we have 
hilheito failed in piesenting to them m an acceptable form, but which 
we are told upon the expeiienced authoiity of Dr Mouat arc to be found 
in the successful scheme of the Dieutenant Governor befoie us 

“ And not to Bengal and Behai only If it be good foi these, it is 
good also foi our new subjects beyond the Jumna That it wnll be not 
only good foi them, but most .icceptable to them, no one can doubt who 
has lead the reports by !Mi Montgomeiv and other Commissioners upon 
indigenous education in (he Punjab, which showed results that w’ere little 
anticipated befoie they' weie discovered 

“ VHieiefoie it is, more than ever before, its duty in evciy such case 
as this to act vigorouslv, cordially, and promptly ’’ 

The veni 1854 was nioinorablc foi tlie Home Despatcli whieli 
gave a consideiable impetus to Veinaculai Education, m the 
language of Loid Stanley’s Despatch of 1859, " it declaied the 
wush of the Couit of Dnectois foi the piosecution of the object 
in a moie systematic mannei, and placed the subject on a lev^el in 
point of importance with that of the mstiuction to be affoided 
thiough the medium of the English language It must be ad- 
mitted that, pieviously to 1854, the subject of Veinaculai Educa- 
tion had not leceived, m eveiy pait of India, the full amount of 
attention which it meiited — 

“ The Indian Educational Code is contained in the Despatches of the 
Home Goveinmcnt of IS'il and 18*50 The mam object of the former 

31— 1326B 
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Despatch ’S to clncit the efloits of the Go\cinment from the education 
of the higher classes upon whom the> had up to that date been too 
o\clu&iYeh directed, and to tuin them to the widci diffusion of education 
among all classes of the people, and espcciallj to the provision of pnmarj 
instiuction for tlie masses Puch instiuction is to be proiided by the 
direct instiumeutalit\ of Goiernmcnt, and a compulsorj late, leiied un 
del the direct authonti of Govcinmcnt, is pointed out as the best means 
of obtaining funds foi the purpose 

“ The niedunn of ediication is to be the Veinnculni languages of 
India, into which the best elcnieiitaii treatises in English should be 
translated Such translations aic to be adiertised for, and liberally 
lewaided bi Goieinnient as the means of onriching Vernacular literature 

“ The CMsting Institutions for the studi of the classieal languages of 
India aie to be maintained, and icspecf is to be paid to the hercditarj 
veneration which thc^ comm md ’ 

“ At a time when tlieie wcie not 12,000 pupih altogelliei m 
the Goveinment Colleges^ and '^upeiior Schools loi genet al educa- 
tion in all India, the fiameis of the Code were of opinion that 
the efforts of GoAOinment had been too cKchi'^nelj" diiected 
heietofoie to the highei classes, and that all that then lemaincd 
foi Goveinment to do foi these classes wn'? to establish Univei- 
sities to complete the educational machmen m each Presidency 
After the establislimenl of Xlnneisitie'^, it was stated that — 
‘ We shall have done as much ns a Goveinment can do to place 
the benefits of education pPmh and piarlicallv before the highci 
classes of India ’ " 

Om attention should now be diiected to n consideiation, 
if possible, still more important and one which has been hitliei- 
to, w’’e aie bound to admit too much neglected, namely how 
useful and piactical knowledge, suited to evoiv station in life 
maj be best conveyed to the gieat mass of the people wdio aie 
ntteily incapable of obtaining any education vvoithy of the nam'' 
by then own unaided effoits and we desiie to see the active 
measuies of Goveinment moie especially dnected, foi the futuie, 
to this object, for the attainment of which we aie leady to 
sanction a considerable mciease of expenditure 

Schools — whose object should be, not to tiain highly a few 
youths, but to piovide moie oppoitunities than now exist foi the 
acquisition of such an impioved education as will make those 
who possess it moie useful membeis of society in ev’eiy condition 
of life should exist m ev'eiy district in India ” 
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This iiolut was again stiongly enfoiced bv the Home 
Government in 1863 in a Despatch fiom Sn 0 Wood — 

“ T have noticed with ‘^otne ‘^uipnse the lemaiks of the piesenL Chief 
Goinmissionei of Onde and of the Diiectoi of Public Instiuction in Bengal 
with legaid to the piinciple on which Government should pioceed in its 
measures for the piomotion of education m India It would appear to be 
the opinion of these gentlemen that Goiernment should, for the pieseut, 
limit its measuies to providing the means of education foi the liigbei 
classes, and that the education of the lowei classes should be left to be 
effected lieieaftei, when the classes above them shall have not only learnt 
to appreciate the advantages of education for themselves, but have become 
desirous of extending its benefits to those below them Without entering 
into 1 discussion on the question heic involved, it is sufficient to lemark 
that the sentiments of the Home Authorities with regard to it have already 
been declared with sufficient distinctness, and that they aie entirely 
opposed to the views put forwaid by Mi Wingfield and Mr Atkinson ” 

Again, m 1864, Sn Cliailc'^ Wood wrote — 

“ Those principles are that, as far as possible, the resouice# of the 
State should be so applied as to assist those who cannot be expected to 
help themselves, and that the richer classes of the people should gradually 
be induced to piovide for their own education ” 

These extracts seem to shoAi that, until the State has placed 
the means of elemental v Vernaeulai Education within the reach 
of those who are unable to piocuic it foi themselves an annually 
increasing Government expendituie in any Province upon “ the 
higher classes who aie able, and willing m many eases, to bear a 
considerable pait at least of the cost of then own education,” is 
not m accordance with the mam ob]ect of the Educational Code 
noi with the subsequent views of the Home Governments 

Howell, in his Note on Education, 1867, published the 
Government of India, puts the following questions — 

“ It may perliaps, thCiefoie, be asked, in the words of the Despatch 
of 1854, how far does the Bengal system tend ‘ to confer those vast 
moral and mateiial blessings which flow from the general diffusion of 
useful knowledge ‘>' There is ‘ satistactory evidence of the high attam- 
ments m English literature and European science in the few,’ but how 
does the system ‘ provide for the extension to the general population of 
those means of obtaining an education suitable to their station in life 
which had therefore been too exclusively confined to the higher classes’ ’ 

” Do Native gentlemen, like English gentlemen, return to their 
Zemindar les from a University careei, to spread around them the reflex 
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of the enliglitciiment tliev ba\e jectncd theinsches'^ Does the piocess of 
higlih educating a fc\\ , lud leaMiig tlio masses, tend to mciease, oi to 
dimimsli, the gulf hefwctu class and class’ Aie there au\ indications of 
a decieasc in ciinie, oi of a dawn of intelligence in the agiicultuial classes 
of those districts wheie the, mass Schools ‘ ha\e not been token np by 
Government oi b\ au\ *^ocieti,’ and wheie education onh ‘filters"’ 

As eaih as 18,37 I\ri Woocliow V labouis in inlioclucmg the 
Ciiele system into gcneial oiieiation had been lecognized m a 
Desiiatch No 85 of 1857, dated the 18tli Febiiiaiy, fiom the 
Houoiable Comt ol Dnectois — 

‘ Tht pi in of ^ifi "Woodrow for the im{)ioiement of the indigenous 
Vcrnaculai Schools in In'- diMsiou is biscd on the letcntion of the existing 
schools, which aie, howciei, to be foimed into ciiclcs, to each of which a 
teachei of a highei tliss ic to be appointed, who shall alToid instruction to 
the upper hors in each school, supciior to that which the Gum Mohashoj 
01 Milage mastei, is competent to impait The Guru Mohashoys arc to be 
conciliated b\ pecuimn lewaids of «mall amount, proportioned to the 
number of bo\s of ceitun ‘'pccificd slandaids of attainment who mav be 
foimd m thou icspectnc schools, and the tcndcnc\ of the boys to leaae 
school at mci'h igc is to bo oceicome bi small gratuities to those boys 
lemaming at '-chool who mu ix)s«ess a ceitain specified amount of know- 
ledge m laiious hi niches of stud\ 

“We appioie kli Woodiow’s dosne to make the utmost possible 
use of existing means of cducition ind to aaoid is much as possible the 
supersession of the foiiuci tcichcis of indigenous schools, which seem 
notvritbstanding the small amount of instruction which they afford, to 
hate natuialh a considerable hold on the minds of the people It is hoped 
by kir Woodrow and seems not impiobablc from the result of the 
limited expeiimont which his ilicadt been made, that the plan may hate 
the effect of stimulating the conductors of indigenous schools — the Guru 
Mohashots — to self impiotemeut and, on the whole, we agree with you 
m thmlang the scheme well deserting of a tiial on an cnlaiged scale 
and accoidmglv approtc the sanction gitcn to the recommendation of the 
Bengal Gotemment ” 

The details of the scheme aio set foith in tlic Bengal 
Govemmeut Education Rejioit foi Octobei 1835, and aie pub- 
lished at pages 33 to 36, Apjieiidix A of the Eejioit of 1855-56 
It IS stated m jMi "Woodiott s la<^t Eepoit foi 1867-68, theie 
ueie m the 24-Peigannahs, in 40 Gotemment Glides, 124 
schools containing 4,844 pupils, at a total cost of Rupees 8 645 
01 1 Rupee 12 aimas t eailv a head foi each hot 

This ststem is extending ttndei and tvidei m Bengal, in 
I 860 it was adopted in Bengal bt the Chiistian Yeinaculai 
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Educaiion Societj^ foi India at the suggestion of Sn J Logan, 
and theie aie about 4,000 pupils in connection \Mth it 

A despatch was foiwaided by Loid Stanley , Secietaiy of 
State toi India, in 1859, in which it is obseived — 

{ I - i ' 

‘ If if mubt be admitted chat pieviously to 1H54 the subject of 
Veinaculai Education liad not leeeived in every part of India the full 
amount of attention which it meiitel, theie can be no doubt that smce 
die wishes of the Home Autlioiities have been so plainly declared, the 
Of&ceis of the Department of Education, acting under the orders of the 
several Governments, have spared no pains to bimg into operation, 
throughout the districts entiusted to then superintendence, such measures 
as appeared most likely to place withm reach of the general population 
the means of obtaining an education suited to their ciicumstaces in life ” 

It notices that Mi Woodiow s plan of Ciicle Schools on the 
basis of the existing indigenous schools, was found veiy success- 
ful, while the giant-in-aid system was not found to answei with 

* 

them — 

i 

‘ Ml Piatt was in consequence forced to the conclusion that the 
giant in aid system, as earned out under the existing rules, could not be 
made the basis of any extended system of popular education, these lules 
being regarded by him as ‘ out of place in a country where the value of 
education is utterly unfelt by the mass of the people, based as they are 
on the supposition that the people of this country are so desirous of an 
improved description of instruction, that they will actually pay not only 
schooling fees, but contributions from then private lesouices ’ The 
tollowing remarks of Mi Woodiow eie sufficient to show the concurrence 
of that gentleman m Mi Pratt’s conclusion ‘ The poorest classes do 
not want schools at all, because they are too poor to pay schoolmg-fees 
and subscriptions, and because the labour of the children is required to 
enable them to live The middle and upper classes will make no sort 
of sacrifice for the estahlisliment of any but Enghsh schools Yet the 
rules in force presume the highest appreciation of education, because 
based on the supposition that the people everywhere pay not only school- 
ing fees, but subsciiptions for schools In fact, we expect the peasantry 
and shop keepers of Bengal to make sacrifices for education which the 
same classes m England often refuse to make ” 

It approves of an Educational cess on land — 

‘ The appropriation of a fixed firopoitiou of the annual value of the 
laud lo the purpose of piovidmg such means of education for the popula- 
tion immediate^ connected vith the land, seems, pci sc, unobjectionable, 
.iiid the application of i percentage for the construction and maintenance 
of loads appears to afford a suitable precedent for such an impost In the 
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Noibh Westein Piovmtcs, llic piinuplc has ahcady been doled on, though 
the plan has Iheie been Bubjeolcd lo the nnpojlanl niodification that the 
Government shares the burden with the landlioldct, and that the consent 
of the latter shall be a nccessai}' condition to llie intioduction of tiie 
diiangenrent in any locality Tlie scveial OMsting Inspectois of Scliools 
in Bengal are of opinion that an education latc nnght witliout difficulty be 
introduced into that Picsidenc>, nul it seems not improbable that the 
levy of such a rate under tlic duect authoiitt of the Gotcinment would 
be acquiesced in witli fai inoie icaduicss and with less dislike than i 
uoinmully voluntary rate proposed bj the local olhccis ” 

Loid ytauley s dcsjiatuli o£ 1859 led Lo enqiniies into 
VeinaoulcU EducaLiou on Lhc path oi the Eeugal Go^ eminent, 
and the eliciting of opinions on tho point iioin a %anc(^ of indi- 
viduals We shall quote a few 

W Seton-Kaii, Esqune, Judge oi Jessoic, leinaiks — 

“ 1 think that we cannot bo fai wrong if we enable a ryot to write a 
letter of business or congiatiilatiou to his pation or fiieud, to diaw out 
a bond, to understand the tenns of a mortgage, to cast up his accounts, 
to know' if Ills receipts foi rent are coiiectly signed, and lo undeistand 
the scope of Act X of 1859 ” 

El Mouat, so long the able 8ecietai} of the Uouiici] of 
Education, states — 

‘ The CMSimg rillage schools lu ly be lo the lust degree inefficient, 
and the Gooioomohasboj s may be, as inauj of them arc, as ignorant as 
owls But ihc} arc old-eslablislied, time honoied Institutions, deeply 
grafted in the alfcctions of tho people, inlunateh counecled with their 
habits and associations, and so closclj intei woven with then prejudices 
and predilections, that anv ifteinpl lo displace them with moie highly 
organized schools and belter tiaincd school-masters, will result, as all 
such attempts have heietofoie resulted, in hopeless failure 

Since Ml Adam wrote, tlie gencial piospciity of Bengal has ad- 
\ meed so con«ideiabh that the cost of food and value of labour have at 
least doubled The pecuniar j reward that might then have stimulated 
the teachei, would, theiefoie, now be insufficient ” 

Bahu Peaii Chand Mittei writes — • 

*' 1 would suggest tint, il ariangemeiits v.an be made for mstructmg 
the pupils of village schools in piactical agiiculture and horticulture, 
it w’lll not oiity conduce lo the iinpioveraont of the niateinl condi- 
tion of the iieoplc, but seive substantially tho cause of popular educa 
tion w’liich tlie Goveiumeut is so anxious to piomote M hat the village 
school pupils should leaiu must be piacticallj and nob from books This 
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inbhucfciou I submit should be on manuies, nature of soils requned for 
diffeient plants, diffeient Linds of giafting, modes of germinature, suc- 
cessful gro'wth, preseivation, &.c 

“ It may be naturally asked bj whom is this insti notion to be given, 
and how can this object be most economically earned out ? To this 1 
would leply that theie is a body of intelligent mallees and nuiseiymen 
in and out of Calcutta whose services can be secured for Eupees 12 to 16 
a month, and one or two of them may be employed exfierimentally as 
teachers till the utilitj of extending this mode of tuition is established 
beyond doubt.” 


iiaja Eadhakauta Deb states — 

‘‘ As soon as the people will begm to reap the fiuits of a solid Verna- 
culai education, agricultural and industiial schools may be established in 
order to qualify the enlightened masses to become useful members of 
society Nothmg should be guarded against more carefully than the 
insensible intioduction of a system wheieby, with a smattering knowledge 
of English, youths are weaned fiom the plough the axe, and the loom, 
to lendei them ambitious only for the clerkship for which hosts would 
besiege the G-oveinment and Mercantile Offices, and the majority bemg 
disappointed (as thej must be) , would fwith then little knowledge ms 
piling piide) be unable to retuni to their tiade, and would necessarily 
turn vagabonds ” 

The Keveiend K Baiieijee expresses Ins opinion — 


' A lyot that can lead and wiite maj be able to sign his own name 
in his koboolut aftei leading it himself, may examine the pattah or the 
dakhila granted to him and the entiies made in the Zemindar’s books 
when he takes izaiah oi pajs lent, may when wronged write out an 
application to the piopei authority without the inteivention of a Court 
shaipei in the form of a professional scribe, may read for himself deposi- 
tions taken in his name and affix his own signature, and in various other 
ivay's check the delinquencies of oppiessors, foigeis, and pei^jureis ” 

Ma] 0 ) Leeb, Acting Diiectoi of Public Instiuction, states — 


” The high puce of element-aiy school books at present is another 

obstacle A Committee of gentlemen,''’ 
Mr V'oodrow lately appointed to enquire into this 

Soo^Eaj'enffiolall Mntia 

interior must pay a premium of 108 
pel cent oiei the actual cost puce for every spelling book or Piimei he 
may have occasion to puiclnsc,^ and, as Native schoolboys generally 
destioj SIX 01 1 dozen before they master its contents, the matter, to 
Iheu pool paicuts, is one of gieat moment Yet (he School Book Society 
receives a gian( of Eupees 500 a month fiom Goieinmeni for the express 
pill pose of selling good cheap school books * 
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“ Some C.U1L10U .lud foicbight arc necebsnj\, le&l in oui ^\cll inten- 
lionecl zeal and anxious cndoaAoiiis fo icudci lliis gicnl Enipiic ^caKliy, 
and lib people piospcious and liajipN, ui do not deluge the country 
with a huge olabs of discontented men, dissilislicd \Mth then position 
m society and in life, and disgusted Mifli llie woild, theinbches, and the 
Go^elnlnent that took them lioin ^\hat fli(\ Mcic, to make them what 
they aic This nould he to fill om ha/iib nith ‘■odajism, and red lepiih 
licamsin instead of contentment and pIosl)eIlt^, and foi the Go\cinment 
to incui a icsponbihilitj it is alaiiiiing c\en to think of ' 

In 1860, Sn J Peici Giaiil, ^^]lc•n Go\cii]oi ol Jlongal, 
submitted the folloumg iilaii — 

“ One of the inatteis paitieulail} iiigcd on llic attention of the 
Goieinment of India 111 Loid Stanley’s Despatch of Apiil, 185 h, nas the 
extension of Veinaculai Education among the inabses of the jiopulation, 
and Local Governments were desired to take it into caieftil considera- 
tion and icpoit fullj on the means, icbpeclnclj, at their disposal for 
piomoling the object m view, liaMiig rcgaid to the peculiar eiicuinstances 
of each Province or Presidenc}' 

“ It vas in the fiist place obsci\ed that the ngiicultuial peasantiy of 
Bengal wms the class to he acted upon, and secondly, that the instnic 
tion to be impaitcd to it bhould lange no higher, at least for some time 
to come, than that which vas affoidcd b} (he indigenous Pinate Schools 
alitady in existence in large minibeis o\or the whole countiv The 
object theiefoie, should he to bung them nndei snch influences as would 
impio-ve and cle^ate then ohaiaetci and cflicicnc\, and nltim itel} confirm 
and extend then usefulness 

“ When the lequisite nuiubei of 'schools sli.ill line been selected, the 
Inspector must eudeuoiii to make the giiiub, 01 the piopiietois and sup 
porteis of the schools, ^\ho aie often lalookdnrs and middlemen, to 
submit to peiiodical inspection 

“Books should he supjihcd fo the schools at a len low puce These 
books should contain, in a coinjiact foim, all tliat has hitherto been taught 
at such places by dictation, namely Arithmetic, Agiicultnial and Com- 
meicial Accounts, Foims of Agieomcnts, Quittances of Bents, Bonds, and 
even models of the coinphmentais 01 foiinal letters which infenois 
constant!} addiess to then siipeiiois The Lieutenant Goveinoi does not 
feel waiianted in dcsinsing this last kind of instruction, because it is 
not convejed to the son of an English peasant It is sufficient for our 
purposes that sncli instiuction lias been inipailed in India foi geneiations 
The above comse will enable am lad of oidinai} intelligence to lead 
and write coiiectly, aud to see that he is not cheated in Ins accounts hv 
the inahajuu 01 the agent of tlie zeimndai 

^ “ He w^ould he offeied a lewaid in haul cash, wutliin a limiled amount 

it the discietion of the Inspecfoi, and on the laltei being satisfied that 
the state of the school justified the eucoinagemcnt, which should not 
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exceed half the schooling fees realised bj the gum fiom his pupils , and 
assuming the fees at Bupees fi\e per mensem, the guru would be paid on 
an average Bupees 30 pei annum by Government 

“ ‘ If the time should evei airive when we could show one thousand 
viUige schools to a district, aided by Government, and affording the 
agiicilturists a simple and practical education commensurate with their 
wants, the State, in such a case, might be held to have fairly done its 
duty by a neglected portion of its subjects ’ ” 

Ml Woodioiv suggested a mode of paying by results, 
thus — 

“ Nothing foi boys who cannot lead, spell and write at dictation words 
of three letters and say the multij)lication table up to 10 times 10 

“ One pice monthly for every boy who can lead and explain the 
meaning of words and sentences in ‘ Infant Teacher ’ Part 3rd, and can 
do easy sums m addition, suhtiaction, multiplication 

' “ One anna monthly for every boy up to ‘ Infant Teacher ’ Part 4th, 

and the four simple rules of Arithmetic 

“ Two annas monthly for every boy who can read and write without 
gross blunders, copy a map, and has learned some accounts 

“ Pour annas monthly for every boy who completes the highest course 
piesciibed for indigenous schools ” 

The last phase of the Veiiiaculai Education question 
appealed in the Supplement to the Bengal Government Gazette 
ioi May 20th, 1868 In a coiiespondence between the Govein- 
ments of Bengal and India lelatmg to Elementaiy Veinaculai 
Education foi the lowei classes, the mam question being as to 
the mode of levying a local Educational Cess, the Lieutenant- 
Go veinoi of Bengal expiessed an opinion in favoui of an inciease 
to the salt tax The Diiectoi of Public Instiuction estimated 
the cost — 

“ Assuming the population of Bengal at 40,000,000, I calculate that 
■with the machinery of this plan w’e shall be able to promde Elementary 
Schools for the whole country at the rate of one School to each 3,000 of 
the population at an annual charge of the State not much exceeding 20 
lakhs of Bupees, oi X200,000, including expenditure for inspection and 
administration, and I should hardly suppose that the Emance Department 
vill consider this an excessive outlay for such a pui-pose, especialty w^hen it 
IS informed that for England and Wales, w’lth a population of 20,063,793, 
Ihe expendituie from the Parliamentary grant, during the year ending 
31st March, 1860, amounted to no less a sum than £378,003 for day- 
scholars in Elementary Schools alone, exclusive of all charges for ad- 
ministration and inspection ” 
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Ml tlic SetiGlai) to the Goveinment of India, 

Home Depaitmcnt, aigues in favoui ot this expense being met 
hj the land — 

j-1 1 *■ 1 

Consequent h , as is oiigmalh the case in ] 3 cugal, so m the Korlli 
Western Pioviuces, the propoition of tlie lent taken as icvcuue by Govern 
inent has liccn fixed on ealeulations into winch the clement of <v provision 
foi the general edueation of the people did not entei 

‘ There I'l no part of Judi.i in which the Imperial revenue can with 
less fairness be called upon to contiibiitc to local objects 

‘ Whatever mai have been in rcaliti the sh ire of the income of the 
jnopiietois of the soil which the peimancnt settlement originally gave to 
(loecinincnt, theic can he no doubt tint it is now far less than in othci 
PioMnees, foi , while the .11 ci uiulei eultnation his enormoush increased 
(perhaps, on an aveiage, doubled), on the other hand, the pnccs of 
pioduce have undoublcdlv iiscn in c\cn a still greater ritio, so that the 
gioss issets of the projiiietois h.itc probabh increased four or fivefold, 
if not more, iiid the amount of the Impen.il demand remaining stationary, 
its iiieidenee has piopoitiouablv diininished ” 

‘ The main burden, theiefoic, of Vcniaeiilai Edueation in Bengal 
should, the Goveinoi General in Council thinks, fall, not on the Imperial 
levenues, but, is elsewhete on the piopiictors of the land 

“ In the permanenth settled Districts of the Benares Division of the 
Noith-Westein Piovinccs (between which and the peiinancnllv settled 
Distiicts of the Lower Piovinees the most complete analogy exists), the 
jiropnctois of the soil have voluntarilv agieed to the imposition of an 
educational cess, on condition tint (lovernnunt should give an equal 
amount 

“The Goveinoi General in CoiiiKii would he glad if the Zemindars 
of Bengal could be siiiiiliail} biought to tax themselves foi VcrmciiHr 
Education In such case without pledging the Goveinment to any 
specific condition His Excellencv would vvillinglv give such aid as the 
hnancc'- of the Empiie could, fiom time to time, faiilv afloid 

“ Em if anv such voluniaiv aiiangemciit is impossible. His Excel 
leney in C-ouncil is of opinion that legislation iiiav justlv' be emploveJ 
for the imposition of a geucial local cess of such amount as mav be 
necessaiy ” 

Tlie List leilei of i\Ii B.txlev, Hecietni"^ to the Goverumeut 
oI India, on tlie subject, Apiil ‘28th, 1868, ^^as iiigent, he 
observes — 

T am duected to icquesl the ittcntion of His Honoiu the Lieuten 
ant Goveinoi to the 111 gent neeessitv which, in the opin on of the Gov’einoi 
Geneial m Council, now exists foi pioviding fioni local souices the ineau'> 
of extending elementaiv education in Bengal and foi the eoiistiuctioii 
and maintenance of loads and othci woilcs of public utility 
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While theie ib uo Province in India which can bear compaiison 
with Bengal in respect ol the progress made m the higher branches of 
education by a considerable section ot the upper classes of the com- 
munity, the Groveinoi General in Council has long observed with legiet 
the almost total absence of proper means of provision for the elemental y 
education of the agiicultural classes tohtch fonn the great mass of the 
population 

“ The contiast in this respect beUteen Bengal and othei Provmces 
lb striking In Bengal, with a iiopulation that piobably exceeds foity 
millions, the total number of pupils in the lower class Government and 
Aided Schools was, in 1866 67, only 39,104 In the Noith-Westein Pio- 
tunceSr with a population under thirty millions, the number ol pupils in 
Schools of a Bimilai class was 125,394 In Bombay, wuth a population 
of sixteen millions, the numbei w'as 79,189 In the Punjab, with a 
population of eight and-a-half millions, it was 22,600 Boi docs theic 
seem to be any probability that these piopoitionb will hereafter become 
more favourable to Bengal, although the measures that have latel} been 
taken foi the encouragement of vernacular education by means of the 
system of training Masters in the so called indigenous Schools hate been 
more or less successful The means of affordmg elementary instiuction 
appear to be increasing with far greatei rapidity in other Provinces It 
is shewn by Mr Howell’s Note on the state of Education in India in 
1866 67, that in Bombay the annual increase lA the numbei ol Schools and 
of scholars is most lemaikable In the Noith Western Provinces, in 
the Punjab, and in the Cential Provinces, constant progress is being 
made In Oude, where educational opeiations only commenced a few 
years ago, the Dnector of Public Instruction expects belore very long to 
see a School, under a well-trained and fairly paid Teachei, within two- 
and a-hall miles of every child in the Province ’ 

The Governor General in Council feels that it would not be light 
to evade any longer the responsibility which piopeily falls upon the 
Government of providing that the means of obtaining at least an 
elementary education shall be made accessible to the people ol Bengal 
He feels that this responsibility must be accepted in this, as in other 
Provmces, not only as one of the highest duties which we ow’e to the 
country, but because among all the sources of difficulty in oui adminis- 
tiation and of possible danger to the stability of oui Government, theie 
are few so seiious as the ignoiance ol the people 

“ In Bengal, at least, the Government cannot be charged with hating 
done too httle foi the encouiagement of the higher branches of education 
The expenditure, in 1866 67, on Government and Aided Schools, mostl} 
of a supeiioi class, was nearly ^250,000, of which more than A150,000 
was contributed bj the State The Government is entitled to sa} , quoting 
the words ol the Home Goveinment in the well known Despatch of 1834, 
that it has done ‘ as much as a Goveinment can do to place the benehts 
of education plainly and practically before the higher classes’ of Bengal 
It may, indeed, be a question whether the Government has not done too 
much, foi, as the Secietai} of State wrote in 1864, the true principle 
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by Dibich the c\penditme of the Government upon education ought to 
be goieined is this — ‘ That, as fai as possible, the lesomces of the St-atc 
should be so applied as to assist those -nho cannot be expected to help 
fhemsehes, and that the iichei classes of the people should gradual!,' 
be induced to piocide foi then oun education ’ 

“ Hovel ei tins may be, vhethei ve haic done, in this lespect, mo’c 
than was necessaiy oi not, the duty that lemains to be peifornied is 
cl( ai It was desciibed as follovs in the Despatch of 1854, which has 
been quoted above — ‘ Oui attention should now be diiected to a consi 
delation, if possible, still moie inipoitant, and one which has been 
hithcito, ve aie bound to admit, too much neglected, namelj', how useful 
and piactical knov ledge, suited to cveiy station in life, may be best 
conveyed to the great mass of the people vho aie utteily incapable of 
obtaining any education voitlij of the name by then ovn unaided effoits 
“ While the Goieinoi Geneial m Council as not content to bear any 
Inngei the lepioacli that almost nothing has been done foi the education 
of the people of Dengal, it is altogethei out of the question that the 
Goveinment can piovide the funds without which the removal of that 
icpioach IS impossible At the piesent time, the total numbei of pupils 
m Government and in Aided Schools is piobably 630,000, and the estimate 
of the expendituie upon Education, Science, and Ait amounts, foi the 
cm lent year, to £904,000 

“ It IS evident that if the Impel lal expendituie on education be alloved 
to go on incieasing much tengei at the piesent late, the lesiilt must be 
a serious aggiacation of the financial difficulties of the Government 

“While the Goveinoi Geneial in Council vill alva 3 S be ready to 
\iev, in the most libenl spiiit all questions that may aiise, and to 
tiffoid eveiy help that the Goveinment can leasonably be expected to 
gne, he vill decline, in futme, to listen to am pioposition, the effect of 
which would be to thiow upon the State the man buiden of the cost of 
educating the people of Bengal The onlj wav in which that cost can 
be met is, unless some vohintau aiiangement be possible, by means of 
local taxation, especially imposed foi the puipose 

“ The Home Goveinment, in the Despatch of 1859, pointed to ‘ the 
lev 3 of a compulsoiy late as the only ieall 3 effective step to be taken 
The appiopi ration,’ it was stated, ‘ of a fixed piopoition of the annual 
value of the land to the puipose of pioviding such means of education 
foi the population immediatelv connected with the land seems, fei se, 
unobjectionable and the application of a percentage for the constiuction 
iiid maintenance of loads appeals to oftei a suitable piecedent foi such 
an impo-t ’ 

The Despatch then lefeiied, in teiiiis which aie not altogethei 
applicable at the piesent time to the mannei in which this piinciple had 
bi .011 ahcad 3 acted on in the NoithWestein Provinces, and w'ent on to 
'- 13 , with spec al lefcience to Bengal, that ‘ it seems not impiobable that 
the levy ot such a lato undei the diieci authoiitv of the Goveinment 
would be acquiesced in with far moic leadiness and with less dislike 
than a noimnall 3 voluntaiy rate proposed by the local Officers ’ 
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* This puncijilc h.is hecu nlrcad> caiiiod on( in Boml)a\, in the 
Xoi th \\ ostei n IhoMiucs, in Oiido, in the C'onlial IhoMiKis, ,ind in the 
Piin'ah Mtiioiigh tlit rdnniional (iss m those I’iomikcs is iinjiosed rs 
a iicicent.ige on the (!()\< i innenl demand it i'-, .is was st.itcd in m\ 
lettci of the SSth Otiohei last, ilcni!\ tahon fioin the piopi icloi s of 
tlic soil as i sipaiale 1 1 \ foi spctial loi.ii pmposts Xol onh tan 
tlieic he no icison win i siinilat ta\ shonlil not lie imposed foi siinilai 
purposes in Bengal hut in the opinion of the Go\ernoi Gineial in Council 
there IS no pait of India in winrh tiu juopiietois of the land can he 
so pisth r\p('tled to litai loial huideiis of tins natuie 

“ 'J’lic Goternoi ftcneial in (’ouinil is awaie that it has hcen some- 
times asseited tliat the imposition of sik h i ta\ would hi an infiingc 
nient of the londilions undei whuli the ])tiimininl sellhmcnt of the 
land w Is made Ifo does not think, .iiid lit hi lutes that If s Hoiioui 
the Lieiiti Hint Go\ei noi will < oiu in in this ojumon that thcie is anj 
ncdssitt foi aiftuiiient to shew the fiililitt of siuh assci lions ^imilai 
oh](‘tluins wtri' made to the imposiiinii of the Tiuomi Ta\ ind the\ are 
as groiindh ss ni the oiu <a e as in tin othei 

In tin \oi th W Ostei n Brotiiues, in the Punjah and in Oiide tin 
jiioptietors of kind pi\ on this aiiouiit i I i\ amounting to oiir pci tent 
on the OoMiiimint dunind Tlie\ jta\ the same in tin piinnnenth- 
settled distiKts of tin Bi nan s Dm ion In the Ciiitral I’lOMiues tlic\ 

pn two per tent In ^^adras the lati mas he as much .is pei cent 
In Boinhas assuming tint one half of the tO's litels imposed is dcsoled 
10 roads, the pioprictois of land pis at the laU of 31 pei cent In 
Bengal thes pas nothing, allhoiigh thero is no pan of India in sshieh 
the means of the I unilnddc i iie so large, in sshnli the lonstniction of 
loads and otlni ssorks of local impiostmcnl is mou uigontls lecpnicd, 
or in ssimh sinh ssorks hast hilhcito made so Intle piogiess 

It ssas pointed out in ms ieltei of tin JRlh Cictohii last, that in 
the permanently <'ct(led distiic.ts of the Bcn.iics Dmsion of the Noith 
\kestcin I’rosnncs, hitween sshuh and tht poimanenth settled distiicts 
of the Lossci Piosimes the most lompleic inalogs exists, tlie piopiietois 
of the soil hid sohintaiils agteed to the imposition of an ediicalional cess 
on condition Ihni the Goscinment should gise in ccjiial amount it ss is 
added that llic Ooseinoi (loneial in Comic i! ssonid he glad if the 
Zemindars of Bengal could he sunilnils hiougln to tax themsedses foi 
\einacnlai c chicalion, md that m such case, ssithoul p’cdg ng tiie 
Goseinmeiit to any spLcilic condition. Ills Exiclleius ssould willingly 
gisc such aid ns the finanees of the empiie could, fiom tune to tunc, 
fanly afford Tliosc lemail.s nie ecpialls ajiplicalile to (lie question of 
local taxation foi the eonfitinetion and maintenance of roads 

If, liosscvci, in cilhei oi liotli of these cases, it slionkl bo found 
iinpiacticable to provide, by any such solunlaiy niiangemont, the means 
of meeting (he necessary expeiichtuic, the Goscrnoi Gencial m Council 
is decidedly of opinion that I'ecourse slionlcl ho liad to legislation, ami 
tint a special (ax should ho nniiosed foi these pm poses upon (he Iniid- 
holdeis of Bengal " 
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The iollowing letlei on the best inode of extending Yeina- 
culai Education lias been sent to the Goveininont of Bengal foi 
llien cnn'^ideiation b} the Goveinoi Geneial — 


‘ Ihom Eevd J TjOXG, to His Exccllenoi' Sn JoH^ Lawhfnce, ecb 
and K s I , Go\einoi Geneial of India, — Dated f^iinla, the 24th 
Angnst, 1867 

“ Goudox, the Pnvate Secictaiy, has informed me that 

-soiii Bxcellencj is pleased Mith the general piinciples relating to Verna 
cnlai Edncat’oii laid doT\n m nn letter of the Uth instant, and -wishes 
to haic my Yicns as to a piactical scheme foi imparting Vernacular 
Education in Bengal 

“2 I beg to submit the following sketch of the measures I would 
letommend as iiigent m the existing ciisis m Bengal Additional 
incasuies can he adopted after these are in successful operation 

“3 It noiild be well, I believe, to take as a basis the existing 
system of Veinaculai education in Bengal, which has norked well on 
the wliole, and has been tested by e-^enence now it mainly needs 
deielopment and expansion nith more decided efforts to woik downwards 
fiom the uppei middle class to the masses 


The existing system to be 
adopted as a basis 


“ The following aie the chief features 
in the existing system m Bengal and 
Behai — 


“ (a) A Dtiector General in correspondence on one side with the 
Government of Bengal, and on the othei vitli European Inspectors and 
Native Sub Inspectors 

(b) Twenty Normal Schools established in various parts of the 
countiy, m nliicli natives receive an education qualifying them to convey 
superior Vernacular instruction, but almost exclusively in schools of the 
middle classes The supply of these is only limited by the want ot 
monei to augment the number of teacheis iindei training and the open- 
ing of additional Veinaculai Schools 

Model Schools supported by Government These give an 
example to natnes, and to the teachers of indigenous Schools of an 
improied system of education 

((?) Grant'-m aid Schools, which aie spreading through the country, 
the Government defraying half the expense Tliese Schools are not 
geneially attended much by the agiicultuial classes 

(e) Guru Schools These aie the old indigenous Schools of the 
countiy, fragments lemainmg of the ancient village municipal system, 
the village having the guru oi hedge School master, the same as it has 
its baibei or smith Theie are moie than 30 000 of these small Schools 
in Bengal and Behai , the teacheis aie leiv ignorant, and can onlv g"ic 
instruction in the merest elements of leading, miting and arithmetic 
they piesent, however, the cheapest and simplest basis foi icting on the 
Milage population Successful efforts aie non being made both by 
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Goveinnient and the Clnistian Veinaciilai Education Society to inipio\e 
tins humble cla^.s of Schools, by forming them into what aie called 
Circle Schools A circle is generally composed of three Schools situated 
a few miles distant fiom each other , the mastei oi guru of each School 
lecenes a monthly bonus fiom Goreinment oi pii\ate persons , varying 
according to the number and pioficiency of his pupils, he also receives 
fees from them in money or food , his defective instruction is supple- 
mented by a supeiioi teacher, i^ho devotes two days a week to each 
School in rotation I myself have foi yeais vorked Schools on this plan, 
thej' are now attended by 900 boj's, and I believe this scheme is the 
most practical one at the present time for jeachmg the masses , it supple 
ments without superseding indigenous effort 

“ (/) Veinacular Scholarships of the value of Kupees 4 monthlv 
are given after a competitive examination to the best pupils of Veinaculai 
Schools in order to give encouragement to the Schools and enable the 
successful candidates to puisne a higher course of study at supeiioi 
Schools Tlieie are 450 Vernaculai scholai ships , costing Government 
Rupees 28,000 annualh A class of scholaislnps, of the value of Rupees 
2 per mensem, is requisite to encouiage the bojs of the Village Schools, 
the scholarships of Rupees 4 monthly being chiefly competed for by those 
uho intend to prosecute their studies at English Schools 


“ 4 With the exception of the Guru Schools, the existing system 
does not tap the masses , it is adopted chiefly by boys of the middle 
classes, it exhibits but a slow tendency to work downnaids and expand 
itself towards the millions, it embraces but a fraction of the population, 

leavmg the agricultural and w'orkmg classes 
The system good for a class ,, . u j. 

should now be extended 

has done much good as a preparation for 
an onward movement, and the time seems now to have arrived when it 
should be extended to the masses, the 35,000,000 of Bengal, of whom 
two per cent cannot i^d intelligently I do trust that while in France, 
Prussia, and even in Russia sedulous efforts are being made for peasant 
education, Bengal will not in this respect be backward, and especially 
as the removal of popular ignorance is one of the chief means of destroy- 
ing that system of populai superstition, which is so mighty an obstacle 
to all measures foi the leligious and social amelioiation of the millions 
of Bengal 


“ 0 The expansions and changes I would propose m the existing 
system are the follownng — 

“ (a) The Grant-m-aid Rules to be modified, so as to require from 
Guru Schools only onc-third the local contribution instead of one half 
as at present The peasantry do not value knowledge sufficient^ to pay 
half the expenses of a School, repeatedly have they said to me — we are 
not merchants or pundits, what is the use of learning History and 
Geogiaphy^ If in Prussia education has long been compulsory, if in 
Sweden a man cannot be maiiiod who can neitbei lead noi wnte, and 
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if in Cluislian Englaiul the (jiicbliou of conipnEoM eiliuation is looming 
in the distance, iiln slioiihl we in this lind of caste, iiheic even the 
educated native loo often snjs Odi itrofanum iiiUpt', cl iii<(a, expect that 
the common people im11 pa} foi a Knowledge of what thej do not at 
picsent sec the pecinimry lalue 

“ (b) A Director of Vcriinnilnr Ediioalion to be appointed, who, 
being lesponsible onl} to the Goieinincnt of 13tng.il bhoiild haee the 
so’e and uneontiolled management of Vcinacnlai cdiieation, and should 
alone coiiespond diieel w th the Bengal Goieinment on ill Yeinaeular 
questions I pioposcd this twche >eais igo to the Bengal Government, 
and subsequent expel icnco and obseixation h.ixe onU confiimcd nij views 

“ jM} leasons then, as now, liad no lefeience to the indnidual filling 
the office, but simph in i elation to the obxioiis pnnciplc of the division 
of lahoui, winch lequiios that one Diiceloi should haxc chaige of the 
highei edueition, the oihci that of the masses, the opeiations of both 
aie so diffeient that no man, howeiei able oi indnstiions, can do justice 
to both, imolving as each of them does a laiiet} of new and com- 
plicated questions, eeiy diffeient in then healings in a country liKe 
Bengal, wheic education il cannot be scpaiated fioin social pioblems 

“ Gieat xtiess is to be laid on the Yeinaciilai Bnectoi, whose iin- 
dmded attention could be gnen to Ycmaeiilai questions which eiiihiace 
the following Sub Dnisions — 

“ (a) The education of ryots and the iiorhiuj c/cisscs, a sphere 
gieatei in lespeet of population than that ol Fiance and Scotland united 

“ (b) Female education now rapidl} deecioping itself in Bengal, 
though Hie Punjab ha'- gone ahead of Bengal in this biancli 

^c) Mahonicdan Eeliii alion, hitheito so iitteih neglected, in my 
pieiious lettei I haic lefened to the inipoitaiit social and pohtic.al conse 
qnence connected with it 

“ (d) The Oricii‘'al CoPege't The SansKiit College of Calcutta has 
been exeeedingl} useful in pionioting the dcielopmcnt of Yeinaeular 
Liteiatuie, ind siipphing a well tiained class of Pundits for teaching 
the Yeinaculai and inaKing tianslations As Philoloyicat Inst tutions, 
Ouental Colleges aie ot pi inai} inipoitance in the piesent condition of 
the Indian Yeinaciilars The Calcutta and Hooghly Madrassas have 
long lequiied Piincipals at then head, acquainted with Arabic and 
Peisian, who could devote then entne t me to the duties of those Colleges, 
and eveicise an useful influence among the Mahoraedans 

(e) AgriculUiral Instruction This is of piimai} importance foi 
imal Schools, as education in Ii eland and Priiss a has shewn In Bengal, 
the practical measures to be adopted aie the teaching it in Noimal 
Schools, with elementaiy class books m Yillage Schools I myself pub- 
lished a book on this subject, which pioied xmiv useful for the jiupils of my 
Yillage Schools A Chan ot Agiicultuial Chemistrx' in the Calcutta 
Univeisit} w'oiild be impoitint foi Bengal, as w’ould a ^Iinistei of Agri- 
culture in connection wnth the Supieme Gox eminent 
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‘ f/i ] tniatular Literature, m coiiespoudcnco (be Cakutia 

^(.Ilool Book !^oc,iel\ in lelation to Veinacular School books 

“ (fj) Vernaeutar School and Di&lntt Libraries The cnculation of 
ubcful Veinacular books, bj Book-haukers, and (he compilation of an 
Annual Keport on Vernacular Literature in lelation to its statistics, (he 
qualitc , number, and circulation of books 

“0 The above mentioned seien subjects aie closely, connected vitli 
one another, and all bear on the intciests of Veinaciilai education The 
Vernacular Director having to a\ork them out b\ a staff of suboulinatc 
Agents, vould lia\e rinple occupation foi his department vithout dis 
tracting his attention by problems relating to (he higher education of 
the upper ten thousand 

“ 7 There is another subject that belongs also to the Veinacular 
Department referred to in the Ediicat’onal Desjiatch of (he Secretaij of 
State for India in 1854, vhich diiected — ‘ That e\en in lower Go\ em- 
inent situations a man who can read and wiite be prcfeired to one who 
cannot, if he is equally eligible in otliei lespects ’ 

“ This injunction has lemamed practicalh a dead letter in Bengal, 
but it deserves the serious attention of the authoiities as one of the 
cheapest and most efScient means of gnmg a pecuniar} motive to the 
people for learning to read and write Certainh it might at once be 
earned out in the Police 

“ To make this test effective, there should be periodical e\aminations 
held in larious Districts, conducted by the Vernacular Depaitment, and 
presided o\er b} the Commissioner of the Zillah, to attach weight to it 
Certificates should be bestowed on those who jiass the examination, and 
after a given period no man should be eligible foi am office undei Go^- 
ernincnt unprovided with (his certificate I belie\e these examinations 
conducted publich would gne a consideiable impetus to adult education 

“ 8 On the other hand, the Beng,il Director of Public Instruction 
has ample scope for his energies in the Administration and Correspondence 
Department relating to English education, comprising — 

“ (a) The Calcutta University increasing eceu \cai in impoitance 
“ (b) The Zillah Colleges of Bengal 
“ (c) Tlie Zillah Schools 
“ (d) The Anglo Vernacular Sihooh ' 

“ (e) The Grant tn-aid system as applied to numeious Anglo 
Vernacular Schools, Missionar\ and Katne 

(f) He has piacticalh to decide the questions that aie leferred 
to him from the Inspectors and the ^arlous Departments 

(g) He corresponds directly with Goi eminent 

(h) He selects suitable persons for the Colleges and Head Schools, 
which requires considerable care and imestigation on his part 

“ 0 The numerous details that arise out of the abo^e subjects must 
gne a Director, howe\er earnest and diligent, little leisure to give due 
consideration to the numerous, difiicult, and important questions connected 
with Vernacular education 
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“ Foi, caiiying out the pioposecl extension of Veinaculai education, 

1 grant of t-uo lacs of uipees is icqniicd fiom Impciial Funds as the fust 
instalment I haio stated m m\ picMOUs Icttei i\hy the Bengal peasant 
has special claims on the Inipeiial Goicinment it uas that Goieinment 
•uhicli, in igiioinncc and uith good intentions, handed him o\ei in 
1793 to the zemmdaii system, uhich has leduced him to a seif, i 
pToletaiTe, and has made him the Mctim of a class of men ivho, with 
a few exceptions, aie piacticallj opposed to his social elevation, as nell 
as to his education Aftei a qiiaitei of a centiuv’s icsidencc in Bengal, 

I haie knonn but laie cases nheie eithei Zcniindai-3 oi educated natives 
noiild do anything to laisc the Bengal 130! to the status of a ‘ man and 
a brother,' the Supieme Goveinincni, iheiefoie, as the qiirih puuoar (the 
piotector of the poor and helplessl ought not to foiego its functions m 
this case The peasant Ins been stalled 111 body, is he to remain 
staived in soul also’ 

‘‘10 To meet the fuithei expenses that must be incuued in develop 
mg this scheme, besides giants fiom the Inipeiial Beienue, theie nia}’ be 
available from local sources the following — 

“ (a) An Educational Cesi This has succeeded only in Bombay and 
the Noith- Western Piovinces, but Bengal is under the blight of the 
Zemmdaree settlement Zemindais, 111 common with the majorit}' of 
educated Natives, aie too indiffeient to the people to concui m taxing 
themselves for the benefit of the million, while the people themsehes 
complain so bitteilv of the Chowkeedfiiee Tax, and the extortion it leads 
to, that they diead extienielj’- any new taxation besides, they see as 
little advantage in being taxed foi Schools as the criminal classes would 
to volunteei paying a diiect tax foi Policemen and Jails 

(h) Raisincj the fees of the pupils that attend Anglo Vernacular 
Schools and Colleges, and diminishing the grants So as to giadnally 
diminish the giant foi English education, this would yield a consideiable 
amount available foi the people at large, who have not the rich prizes in 
situations and offices that aie open to the alumni of English Schools 
The remarkable success of the Calcutta Uuiieisity illustrates the money- 
value to natives of an English education which has the prizes, while 
Vernacular Education under the existing sj^stem has but blanks When 
English education was commenced m 1835, in Bengal, one ob]ect held 
out w^as, that it was the shortest way for getting at the people — that 
English education was to prepare for Veinaculai Thirty years have 
elapsed since these promises were held out Mr Adam was appointed by 
Lord W Bentmck as Commissioner to enquiie mto Vernacular Educa 
tion in Bengal His reports were shelved, and so was the subject until 
lately These reports have been a long time out of print, and contain 
much valuable information bearing on the present question In 1861, 
the Bengal Government accepted my offer to edit a selection fiom, or 
digest of, the most useful portions of them , but ill health soon after 
foiced me to England On my return I saw there was not sufficient 
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intciest (akcii bj tlie auHiouties in the subject of Veinaculai Education 
to induce me to entci on the woilv 

“ But now tliat the question of the extension of Veinaculai Fidu(<i- 
lion has been lo opened, I Iicheve a selection fiom (hose report' would 
be of use, and if my sei vices in editing them weie lequired, I would 
gladly undertake it foi the Govoininenfc of India The subjects discussed, 
and mfoimation gnen, might be suggestne of Veinaculai Education in 
other Piesidencics, and might be punted in the Selections of the Govern- 
ment of India ” 

Adam, in his KopoiL dwells on the mipoitance not onl} of 
Veinaculai but also of Onental Education, w^liich must be tha 
fountain foi polishmo llie Veinaculai making Englisli ideas to 
be clothed m an onental gaib suitable to the people He gives 
inteiesting details of the sludies, w’litmgs and influence of the 
Pundits and classes acquainted with Sanskiit or Aiabic, since 
then, gieat impiovemcnts hnxe been made in the Bennies Sanskiit 
College wdiile the Sanskiit College m Calculi a has been le- 
modelled, has pioduccd and is piodiunng a class of able teachers 
of Sanskiit and the Veinaculai, as well as suiiphing clevei 
tianslatois The inteiest m Onental Education is on the 
incieasc and, iii 1867, Bi Smith, of Seiampoic, submitted a 
pioposition to the Syndicate ol the Calcutta Unneisitv on the 
subject ol Onental Education The following aie the leading 
points — 

From G Smith, Esquire, to J SuTciaiiH, Esquiie, Begistini of the Unneisitj 
of Calcutta, — Dated Serainpoie, the 20(h No\cmbci, 1867 

“ It seems to me that the time has come foi the Indian Umveisity 
system to assimilate to itself, and so to elcxate and impregnate with the 
lesults of Western tiiouglit, the purely Onental Icaining and Vernaculai 
Education of India Tliat system is based exclus^^ely on (he constitution 
and piactice of the London Unncisitv, and ignoies almost all that is not 
English m foim and substance 

“ It w’lll ceitamly be admitted, at least, that the time has come lo 
ask the question, w'lietbei the com so of Education in India in tlie last 
third of a centuiy has not been too cxclusnely English in its characlei 

“ The people themselves feel this want, and m the past few yeais 
more than one demand has been made upon Go% eminent for its satisfac- 
tion The movement w'hich is known as that of the Lahore or Punjab 
University is w'ell known to the Senate Of its earnestness and impoit- 
anco I satisfied myself when at Lahore at the end of last year, and 
Majoi Lees will testify to both wuth an authority I cannot presume to 
claim Solely fiom the impossibility, oi unwillingness of oui Umveisity 
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f c’c c O’- iiuori'ontc tliat mn\eiiient u his drifted into -whit 

’c-' if Idf nltinnii failure 'J ho opinions of His Excellency the 
C! in (Uton anu of '^ir Donald Macleod in fa\our of that mo^cInent ha^e 

h cu V, idclj puhl shed Both ha\c gnen it xiarni jiersonal and official 

Mitjo’i Tlion there Ins been more rccenth the similar application of 
In T’l*- itiitc at \lhghur or Bareilh, representing the learned natues 
Oi iltc No’-th AVc'tcrn ProMneos The reph of the Goaerninent of Indfa 
‘o tlipi application rtcognncd the nccossit\ for aiding Oriental learning 
h honour^ and rewards At present all that our Unucrsity does is to 
ii’ 1 t that graduitci chill add to a sound and extensne knowledge of 
tho Enemh Dnguigc and httraliirc, and of European history, science and 
philosophy all I'lughl and acquired throuqh the medium of English, 
fiiTiihanty vith one learned lingiingc, aahich ina\ be Latin or Greek as 
,’eli a- Sanskrit or Arabic 

“ This seems to me not enough It fails, and will always fail, to 

icich the learned tlass of-Pundits and MouKies whom, for political as 

well as social reasons n is so desirable to influence, and it has not the 
remotest effect on the progress of Vernacular Education If our Unnersity 
IS to bo true to its name and functions, and to deaelop not after a London 
pattern, but naturalh and with a healtln and aaricd fulness, it must 
recogmro the wants, absorb the intclkttual life, and guide the literature 
and language of all classes Tlic University is in a new position, and 
has made a noble beginning The question is, how will it best represent 
and tiesate the full and \aricd intellectual life of India’ 

“ fal That the Thincisity of Calcutta be cmpoweicd to aflihntc 
College'- in which true science, true history and true metaphysics are 
taught only through the Oriental languages and their literature are 
ccicntificalh studied 

(f>) That the Unncisity be permitted to giant degices for piirch 
Oricntsl attainment of an honorary character to distinguished Oriental 
Schohr-1, and after examination to others If the Unnersit\ of London 
could iiK ct the growing interest of Englishmen m physical science hy 
(Titing tlie degree of Doctor of Science whv should not that of Calcutta 
adopt It elf to Indn be conferring such degrees as Doctor of Sanskrit 
or ^fa'•tf r of \r'bic‘’'' 

'J'liG f’.ucutl.i Unuersity lins, liowexci, gixen a greaf impulse 
to Suns] nt 'itudic'i In the inipoitant position tliev liold in the 
I in\ l-\.unin.ition, hut it does not affect the class of Tol 

Ptinaif^ who aecouling to the Goxernmeni Inspector of Schcols 
•n the Dacca Dnisuon, “ exercise more supremacy oxer the minds 
of the people than an\ other class ” 

'i’ho follow mg are some of the objects set fortli by the pro- 
I j-'xi Lahnio I'nncisitx — 

Vibih tlu rc\i\al of l-lastcrn learning and the crc.ition of a good 
' ,x u! ir literature will be the primary object of the T^ni\eriut\, yet 
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Knghsh -nill be still considered as the natural complement of education, 
and of the higliest value to the native student whose mind has been 
tborougliH disciplined b\ a study of his national classics 

“ The Goiernment Schools and Colleges, whether high or low, should 
be regarded, not as peimanent institutions, but only as a means for 
generating a desire and demand for education and as models meanwhile 
for imitation by piivate institutions In proportion as the demand for 
education in any given locality is generated, and as private institutions 
spring up and flourish, all possible aid and encouragement should be 
afforded to them, and the Government, in place of using its power and 
resources to compete with private paities, should rather contract and 
circumscnbo its measures of direct education, and so shape its measures 
as to pave the way for the abolition of its own schools 

“ The University of Calcutta is, for various reasons, unsuitcd to the 
wants of this province — 

“ Firstly — Its distance is too great and the area over which its 
affiliated institutions extend too vast and varied to admit of its exercising 
the influence which would be exercised by a University located at Lahore 

“ Secondly — Were the Calcutta Univcrsitj more accessible than it 
IS, it would still, m the opinion of the European and Native promoters 
of the present movement, be iinsmted to the requirements of the Punjab, 
insisting, as it does, on a considerable knowledge of English as a «»nc 
qua non for matriculation and tlio obtaining of degrees, and affording by 
its course of study little encouragement to the cultivation of the Oriental 
classics, and one to the formation of a modern vernacular literature 

“ The objects of the Universities of Lahore and Calcutta are different, 
but not antagonistic , cacli may carry out successfully its pioper speciality, 
and each may afford the other valu.ible assistance 

“ The University, as an examining body, will hold examinations for 
conferring degrees and ‘ sanads for proficiency in 1, languages, 2, 
literature, 3, Science 

“ It will also give rewards foi good original works m the Vernacular, 
or good editions of Standard Oriental works, or for translation from 
European works 

“ In the examinations and the tuition of the Univeisity ‘ the com- 
parative method ’ will be aimed at, in order to form a link between the 
languages, hteratuie and science of the East and the West 

Urdu ai^ Hindi wull be the principal vehicles for direct instruction 
to the masses of people 

“ Arabic with Mahommedans and Sanskrit with Hindoos w'lll hold 
that place which the classical languages of Greece and Home hold towards 
ourselves 

English will give the oppoitunily for comparing their own language, 
hteiatuie and science with our own, and its tuition will thus be rendered 
a really invigorating exercise for already prepared minds, not a mere 
word teaching 
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“It IS felt so strongl}' that it ^^ould be fatal to the success of the 
Univeisity -were its teaching, -which is intended to be on the Euiopcan 
bjstem, to degenerate into the old Oriental method, that all Examination 
Committees -unll contain m then numbei some Europeans of learning and 
influence, -u'ho -will thus giie a guaiantee loi the hberality and progiess- 
ive tendencies of the Institution ” 

Oriental institutions ouglit to be po^^elful engines, when 
pioperly ttoiked, for influencing the moulvie’s mind quite in 
accoidance 'with the despatch of 1854, which states — 

“ We do not -uisli to dimmish the opportunities nhich aie now 
a&oided in special institutions for the study of Sanskrit, Aiabic, and 
Peisian hterature, or for the cultiiation of those Jauguages i\hith ni.i} 
be called the classical languages of India An acquaintance with the 
works contained m them is valuable for historical and antiquaiian pui- 
poses, and a knowledge of the languages themsehes, is required in the 
study of Hindoo and Mahommedan Law , and is also of great impoitance 
for the critical cultivation and improvement of the Vernacular languages 
of India ’’ 

The Auglo-Peisiau classes m the Calcutta and Hooghly 
Hladiassas have been successful of late yeais Mi Howell, m his 
Note, mentions a stiikmg case lecoided bj the luspectoi of Behai 
legal ding Aiahonmiedaiis — 

"Proportion of Mahommedan Students in Vernacular Schools — On 
the emgulai piepouderauco ot ilahommedans o\ei Hindoos in the 
Bhaugulpore attached Model School, -wheie the relate e numbers are 60 40, 
the Head Master of the Training School, Babu Eahcoomai Mittei, 
observes — Our discipline and couise of study is the same as obseived 
m all Government English Schools and Colleges We teach histoi} , 
geography, and mathematics Onlj all this msiiuclion is giien, not in 
Enghsh, but in the Veinaculai Hence oui School is moie popular "With 
Mahommedans, and the time honoured though miseiable, Maktabs and 
Meeajees are being drained ot the Alahommedan pupils, who will not go 
to an Enghsh School 

Such IS the important functions which Veinaculai Schools are 
performing, albeit only Lower Class Schools, ill-supported and too little 
encouraged Thej*^ aie draw'ing a large section of an influential class 
W'ho have peisistentlj kept aloof lor the most pait from Enghsh Schools, 
wheie the pupils acquire the ‘ foieigu dress and manners which will 
shut them out fiom Paiadise,’ and wheie the time allotted to Oiiental 
hteiature and the language of then Eoiau with the small consideiation 
in W'hich Arabic and Peisian liteiatuie aie held, are wholly inadequate 
and fall fai short of the lalue set on it bj themselves The knowledge 
acquned in those Veimculai Schools in some subjects up to the Entiau,^e 
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Btandaicl is la otlieis not mncli below it And all who gam Vernaculai 
scliolai ships, besides numbeis in whose minds the Veinaculai Schools has 
a\iakeued the fiist desire foi knowledge, aie so many additions from 
yen to yeai on the loll of the higher English School, which they might 
have never enteied but foi the Lowei Vernacular School 

“ There is yet anothei important service which they lendei, and 
it IS one of great social and political significance The special attention 
0ivcn to Arabic and Persian in Oordoo Schools and the inclusion in 

0 

Hindee Schools of Sanskrit literature and classical Kamayan and Piem- 
sagui, veneiated by the Hindoos as then sacred Ptitans, help to set at 
rest deeply looted suspicions, and to fill up the breach due to divergence 
of faith, language and customs ‘ These books,’ they say, ‘ would never 
have been allowed in Government Schools if the Government had any 
design against oui religious faith ’ This cultivation of our sacred lan- 
guage does not look as if Government wanted to upioot the language and 
to supeisede it bj’- English ” 

T]ie attempt to bat up loioivledqe io the Mahommodansi 
except they gam if thiough English, has been a failure, the 
lemarks of Sii D Macleod, Goveinoi of the Punjab, m 1ns leply 
to the addiess of the Native nobility of Lahoie on this point, are 
striking — 

“ The great bulk of oui soholais never attain moie than a veiy 
supeificial knowledge, either of English oi of the subjects they study 
m that language, while the mental tiammg imparted is, as a general 
rule, of a puiely imitative chaiactei, lU-calculated to raise the nation 
to habits of vigorous oi independent thought 

“ It appears indeed evident that, to impart knowledge m a foreign 
longue must of necessitv gie.itly increase the difficulties of education 
In England, where the Latin and Greek languages aie considered an 
essential part of a pohte education, all general instruction is conveyed, 
not in those languages, but in the vernacular of the country, and it 
seems difficult to assign a sufficient reason w'hy a diffeient principle should 
be acted upon here 

“ And this bungs me to the defect which I myself more especially 
deplore in the system of instruction at present almost exclusively 
followed, luz , that it has tended, though not intentionally, to alienate 
from us, in a great measure the leally learned men of youi lace Little 

01 nothing has been done to conciliate these, while the literature and 
science wffiich they most highly value have been virtually ignored The 
consequence has been that the men of most cultivated minds amongst 
oui race and youis have remained but too often wudely apart, each being 
unable either to undeistaud oi lo appreciate the other And thus we 
have viituallj lost the aid and cooperation of those classes wdio, I feel 
assured, afforded by tar the best instruments for creating the hteiature 
ue desire ” 
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Tlie maiked success that has of late attended the study of 
Sanslait m an imiDioved mode among English educated natives, 
shews that a coiiespondmg movement may take place regaidmg 
the Peisian and Aiabic with Mahommedans The Eepoit of the 
Committee of Public Instruction foi 1852, giving the detail of 
the lefoims mtioduced by Pundit Yidj^asagai into the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, evmces what may be done — ^his refoims have 
been most successful 

Agricultm’al education, so important in its beaimgs as 
giving a piactical diiection to the education of the masses, ib 
lecognised as a vital branch of national education m Piussia and 
Ireland, boys who have to retuin to the plough fiom the School 
must have the subjects taught of a natuie not to lead them to 
despise peasant life In India as long ago as the beginning of 
this eentuiy, an able minute was wiitten by the Maiquess of 
Wellesley on the subject of Model Farms as forming a blanch 
of Agricultuial instiuction, and he pioposed appiopiiatmg a pait 
of Bairackpoie Park to the puiposes of a Model Faim Loid 
W Bentinck revived the idea and enforced it in an elaborate 
minute Adam in his Eepoit refers to the question It has 
been brought before the Bengal Government, by Babu Joykissen 
Mookeijee, who has made an offer of a considerable sum to 
Government to cany out the object The following is some of 
the correspondence on the subject 

The Bengal Director of Public Instruction writes to the 
Secretary of the Bengal Government, May 27th, 1866 — 

“ His Honor will perceive tliat the measures recommended hy the 
Land lioldeis’ and Commeicial Associations aie in the mam directed to the 
same object as those pioposed by Babu Joykissen Mookeijee, who advocates 
the formation of an Agiicultural Depaitment m connection with a new 
College foi Geneial Education to be estabhshed at Ooterparah, towards 
the maintenance of which he has offered a handsome contribution The 
advocates of this course of action propose that arrangements should be 
made in connection with some one or more^'bf our Colleges for General 
Education to provide systematic lectures on Agriculture and the sciences 
wduch bear upon it, for the instruction of the more wealthy classes of 
Lative Society, who are the owners of landed piopeitj% and have a direct 
interest m its profitable managementi in the hope that some of them may 
apply the teaching they receive to the improvement of then crops 

“ If, however, a competent Lecturer could be found, it might be 
worth while to try the experiment of deputing him in rotation to the 
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different Schools and Colleges, to deliver short comses of popular lectures, 
not as a pait ot the School business, but for the benefit of the general 
public, with the view of arousing attention and disseminating the idea 
that there is at least a possibility of increasing Agricultural profits by 
improved methods of cultivation, and by the exercise of greatei care and 
disci imination in the breeding of cattle In this way public interest may 
perhaps be excited, and the people led to discuss the suggestions made to 
them,^ and even prevailed on by degrees to bring them to the test of 
experiment 

" I am still, how^evei, inclmed to adhere to the opinion that, as far 
as legaids the action of the Education Department, the manner in which 
most good IS likely to be effected is by disseminating information in a 
very humble way thiough the agency of the Normal Schools for the 
training of Village School Masters The pupilg in these Schools are 
drawn from the country villages and are destined to return to them as 
Teachers, and it seems possible that by giving them simple instruction as 
to the objects aimed at by Agricultural improvements and the gains to 
be anticipated from them, useful hints may be widely spzead among the 
actual cultivatois of the soil, and gradually influence them in a right 
direction 

In d iettei to the Bengal Government fiom the Sepietai^' of 
the Landholders’ Association ot the 21st Octobei, 1864, it is 
stated — 

‘ The foimation of an Agricultural class in some one or more of the 
Educational Estabhshments supported by Government under a Professor 
or Instructor well grounded in the principles of Agriculture and of 
Agiicultural Chemistiy 

" The class from which the Committee have the greatest hopes is 
that of the Talookdais and the sons of Traders and Aitisans whose 
fathers have acquired moderate wealth, and have invested it in the 
'purchase of land Many of the smallei Talookdais aie resident on their 
properties, and many aie understood to have poiiions of then land in then 
own possession, oi at least undei their own control, and if these men had 
the opportunity of attending an Agiicultuial class when at School or 
College, it raaj" be hoped that some of them would apply the teacbmg 
they had received to the improvement of thur eiops 

This seems to the Committee the most likely means of introducing 
improved modes of cultivation, and of giidually hieakmg down the 
piejudice which separates Piactical Agricultuie fiom Education, and, if 
a ceiLam numbei of these small Talookdais and sons of Tiadesmen and 
Aibisans should take to improvement and succeed, the most intelligent of 
the ryots would adopt the system which they saw to pay, and would 
learn, from obseivation and piactical experience what they never could 
hare been taught from theoietical education m the Schools ” 
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The Secieiaiy of the Agiiculiuial Society iccoinmenck tlic 
biudy of Agiicultuie in the Noinnd Schools 

TJie Honoiai} Societal y oi tlio Jiutisli Indian Absociation, 
vhich IS comiiosed clnefij oi Zeinindais, \\iites — 

‘ The Committee deem it highlj' dcsuable that some arrangements 
bliould be made for lendenng instruction in Agiiculture a part of the 
gcnoial scheme of Education in tms countij They admit that it ivould 
be prematuie to establish in AgiiculUiial College The maintenance of 
such an Institution would he attended with an expense which would not 
be justified in the piesent position of things But the Committee think 
the object aimed at may he attained by the estabhshment of Agncultural 
Tcacherships in Veinaculai Village Schools in the nay suggested by 
Babu Haiimohun Banerjee, as it Mill bung a Imoivledgc of improved 
Agricultuie w'lthin eas^ leach of that class of the community who are 
diiectly engaged in the cultivation of the soil, and to whom it is likclj 
to prove of the gieatest use and importance 

“ By way of supplement to the above aiiangement, the Comnuttec 
would recommend that greater attention may be directed to the study of 
the physical sciences in the Collegiate Institutions of the country, parti- 
cularly to the study of those branches of science which are alhed to 
Practical Agiicultuie Tint done can cllcctuallv icmove the deep rooted 
prejudices which now prevail in the country against Agriculture and the 
industrial aits generally Chans foi some of the sciences already exist, 
and the Professorial staff may be stiengthened m such proportion as may 
be deemed advisable Each of the Colleges ought further to be supphed 
with a vv^ell furnished Laboratory, which, the Committee are informed, 
none of the Mofussil Colleges now possess to the dcsiied extent The 
Professors will then have opportunities to introduce practical experiments 
in illustration of the theories they teach 

‘ Scientific education will nob only assist in the alternation of the 
crops and the renovation of the soil, but it will aid materially in the 
development of the general resources of the country Hence it is that 
the Committee urge the extension of the piesent arrangements for ms 
truction in science and the direction of the attention of our students it 
the Colleges to those branches of it which are allied to Practical Agri 
culture 


“ With a view' to leai up a body of quahfied Teachers, it would be 
necessary, in the first instance, to provide for then mstmction m the 
iSToimal Schools, which aie now' mamtained for the tiaimng of Village 
School-masters A Manual of Practical Agiicultuie in Bengalee may 
also be piepaied, giving a description of the soils of Bengal, then pecu 
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lumtios, tho means of then lmlno^emeut oi the preseivation of their 
Mtalitj, the ciops adapted to the soils, the advantages of such ideas about 
AgiiculUual uuangemenls and the management of cattle as may be easily 
tompiciumsihlc to the miisbes, and the practical application of ■which may 
be beneficial to tho country 

‘ By thus woilving at the U\o ends, that is, ^\lth the English Colleges 
at one, and the Veinaculir Schools at the othei, some good, the Com- 
imilec have icason to believe, may' be effected, though they can conceive 
that impiovcment to the desned extent must be the work of time ” 

Jn June, 18bJ, an Agiicultuial class nn.is opened ni connec- 
tion ^\Itll the Call utl.,i Aoini.il Sihool, taught by Babu Ilaii- 
niolum .Mookeijcc who icpoited o£ the studies in July, 1867 — 

The pupils of ill the tince classes of the Normal School are admil- 
(td to this iliss, and aie taught thiougli tiic medium of lectures for an 
houi twice a week Tlie subject of study in this class comprises Ele- 
ment, irv Bol.inv , Agncnltuie ,iiid Iloiticulture The first is taught by 
Iccluies only, there being no class book available in Bengalee The 
lectures, however, aic so framed, and tho points discussed are so illus- 
tnilcd by the exhibition of specimens, that the want of a class book is to 
some extent obviated Opportunity is also availed of every Saturday to 
take the inoic advanced pupils to the Boyal Botanical Gardens for 
piactical insliuction, both m structuial and systematical Botany and 
Agncultme The Icctuios on Hoiticultuio and Agriculture aie devoted to 
the study of ‘-oils, tiie modes of unpiovmg tlicm, the manures best suited 
to tin*, countiy, the system of piofiagaling and multiplying plants, the 
offcit of climate on vegetation, and such othei subjects as aie generally 
included iindei those heads In Icaimng these subjects, the boys have 
the aid of a small ticatisc published by me, and that of certain manus- 
cupt notes which arc intended for publication, whenever sufficient en- 
couragement shall offer Tiicse notes tieat of the whole subject of 
Agiiciillure 

Adam ficqiicnUy lefcm not onl\ to Agiicultural, but also to 
Afedicdl Education, tlu'ougb the Ycinaoulai 

Pievioub to 1807, fiom bftv to om* bundled native doctois 
used to attend tlie native hospital to study tlie piaelicc tlieic, 
and intioduce it among then countrymen — one o£ them got so 
rich as to dnv'e m bis cainage 


Kole — Thnc aic nliendv two good hoots in Bengalee on tins subject, 
the JCiishi B.il and Kiishi Daipan 
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A Veiiiaculai Medical School of thiity students had pievious- 
J^ existed uiidei Di Jameson, a knowledge of Hindustani Mas 
loqiuied, the} leceived eight lupecs monthly duiing then couise 
of thiee yeais’ study, and Mcie afteiivaids posted to civil oi 
militaiy employ, on salaiies of twenty oi thiid}^ lupees nioiithlv 
Mitli pensions, mstiuction thiougli Hindustani was given on 
xinatoni}, IMateiia Medica, and Clinical subjects Di Bieton, 
anothei jiiofessoi, published vaiious Uidu w^oiks on Medical 
subjects 

Ln 1828, Di 'J’yiei was appointed Anatomical lectuiei in 
(lie Sanskiit College, with a Pundit assistant The students not 
onl} handled the bones of the human skeleton without leluctance, 
but m some instances themselves peifoimed the dissection of the 
softei paits of animals — ‘ an hospital w'as pioposed to be con- 
nected wnth it, as also that the passed pupils should be attached 
to jails ’ 

In 1842-43, Di Mouat, the Societaiy of the Council of Edu- 
cation, ciiculated a minute stating that, on the giound of the 
expense of supplying Sub-Assistant Suigeons to the millions of 
Bengal, it w^as necessai} to ha^e a class tiamed thiough the 
Bengali language, ‘ men wlio would be the only checks on the 
common vendois of poison ’ to consist of one bundled peiscns 
on scholai ships of five lupees monthly, tiamed by two piofessois 
selected fiom the jDassed students when then studies weie 
completed, to be located at then own choice at thannas, ‘ thus 
mci easing tenfold the usefulness of the Medical College, by 
bunging the blessings of Euiopean medicine to the healths and 
homes of the oppiest in lemote stations wlieie Go\einment 
dispensaiies could not be established, and thus foiming a special 
medical Police ’ The Council of Education coidiallv agieed 
with the jilan Earn Eomal Sen, noted foi his Oiiental scholai- 
bhip, proposed in 1844 Eupees 1,000 as a piize foi the best 
translation into Bengali of a tieatise on Anatomy, Mateiia 
Medica and the tieatmeut of the piincipal diseases pievalent in 
India In his pioposal the Babu stated mstiuction must be 
given thiough the Veinaculai , the natives stuching thiough an 
English medium ‘ ha%e neithei time noi disposition, nor means 
to communicate to then lOuntiymen the knowledge they 
possess 
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In Januaiy, 1852, Loid Dalliousie, on the pioposal of tlie 
Bengal Goveinment and the I^iotessoi oi the Medical College, 
passed the following Eesolution — 


The Tiesitient in Council observes that hitheito the stations and 

Hospitals in Bengal as 


Now sane- 


well as the Noith 
Western Provinces and 
Punjab have been sup 
plied with Native Doc- 
tors from the Hindus- 
tani class in the Medi 
cal Colleges, but that, 
with extension of 
Territory and augmen- 
tation in the number of 
Medical Institutions, 

&c , the demand for 
Native Doctors has 

consideiably increased To supply this demand, it is proposed to estab 
lish a Bengali class of Native Doctors at the Medical College at a 
monthly cost of Bupees 605, as noted on the margin ” 


Present 

tioned 

Increase 

Teacher of Anatomy Es 

Es 

Es 

and Dissections 200 

250 

50 

,, Medicine 

150 

150 

„ Surgery 

150 

150 

1 Servant 

5 

5 

60 Stipendiary students at 

Eupees 5 each 

250 

250 

Total per mensem 


605 

Or per annum 


7,200 


The class has been a gieat blessing in the villages of Bengal, 
affording Medical aid to numbeis for lov fees , it has been a 
pecuniaiy success , some of the ex-students make by fees as much 
as 400 Eupees pei month, and aie the only parties calculated to 
lemedy the enoimous evils inflicted by the kabiiai oi native 
doctoi, the souice of death to thousands 

In the last Eepoit of the Bengali Class of the Medical 
College, Dr Cheveis, Pimcipal of the Medical College, states — 


“ 160 students lemained over from the previous year, 97 were 
admitted into the Licentiate class, and 47 into the Apothecary class, 
giving a gland total of 304 students it the commencement of the session, 
against 242 at the beginning of the previous session This shows an 
increase of 62, and may be regarded as an index of the popularity of 
this class among our students and the native community 

“ Of the 144 new admissions 9 of the Licentiate and 10 of the 
Apothecary class students, or 19, were stipendiaries on 5 Eupees per 
mensem, 18 Members of the Licentiate class w^ere vernaculai out scholar- 
ship holders , 7 Licentiate class and 6 Apothecary class students , or 
13, were free students, 63 of the Licentiate class and 31 of the 
Apothecary class, or 94 in all, -were paying students ” 
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'J’Jieie nic 94 slvidenis a\]io p<i> GoAcmuioiil has laielv 
establishoiT a Nalno Pinre<-soi of Michiifen foi Ihrin, and cadi 
studeni pays a fee of one nipeo nionlliK loi ■(he in«<1niofion 

Theie is a IT]ndu‘'(ani'‘ Aein.unl.u da^.^; in (lie Mcdual 
College yhioh Msas established many \e!ns ago foi students 
designed foi the Aimy, theie aio 101 i\rusalmans and 15 Hindoos 
studying in it 

The limits assigned to this intioduetion ]ne\en(' oui entering 
on the leecnt subjects of night srhools and noimnl schools foi 
(he tiaining of giiiiis, of (ho yoihing of the circle s'^slem of 
schools, and above all of the impoitanl subject of fcni.ilc educa- 
tion ^yhlch has talien thin loot in the natne mind Thibii J3hude\ 
Mookeijec, one of the InspcctoiN, is non voihing out a plan for 
a class of boys’ schools yhieli ma^ be attended bj gnls up to fi 
ceitain age 

The comse of veinaoulai education o\yes much to the labois 
of TBabu Bhudev Moolcci)ee ^yho oiganised and woiked success- 
fully the noimal school at Hooghh mamh on the pimciple of oial 
instiuction, the pupils taking (opious notes of the lee tines Foi 
his labois 111 (onncetion u itji guiu s( hooK, temale education, see 
the Education Bejioit foi 1805-00, 1800-07 mid 1808 Ho'U’ell s 
and i\fonteath’s Note's on Education 

Night Schools h.ive been mtioduccd in connection iMth the 
patshalas foi the instiuction of adult da\ laboieis as yell as foi 
those childien ^yho weak m (he dav but ( an attend only in the 
evening The guius aie p.iid one i npce foi e^cly five pupils 
evincing due piogiess B.ibu BhuchA iMookerjee has 2.50 night 
schools undei him, attended b\ about 4 500 pupils m Buidwan, 
Bancooia, j\fidn,ipoi e, IMuishidahad lessoic, and Nuddea 
Distiicts, the pupils aie allowed to pa\ then lees m cash oi 
kind 01 laboi 

Gills’ (lasses wcie stalled m 1806 m schools m which the 
gills attended the c lasses along wuth the boys , at the close of 
Maich theie weie 2 .500 gnls connected witli those classes 

Sn J Giant’s plan in 1801 of giving lewsuds to old gums 
ha>^ been modified, the gums aic selected now by the villageis 
and sent to the Noimal Schools, aftei loeeivmg ceitificates they 
go back to then villages and aie paid bv fixed salaiies subject 
to leduction m case of then pujnls not jnogi essmg The people 
choose then own gums last \oai the Govemment paid 25,000 
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iiipees in stipends, the people paying 31,000 lupees These 
schools aie supplied with maps made by then nivn gmiis, each 
guiu aftei leceivmg his ceitificate lemams a fortnight at the 
normal school to draw the maps of Asia India, Bengal, and the 
World 

In 1863 a plan had been begun ot establishing thiee Normal 
Training Schools to provide aullage school-mast eis for theiL 
zillahs, the opening of patshalas undei the teachers trained m 
these schools commenced at the beginning oi 1864, and the 
beginnmg of 1868 has piOAuded for the si stem 1 125 pat^^halas 
and 33,831 pupils 

The statistics of Government veinaculai education up to 
March, 1867, in Bengal exhibit the following — 

There are 23 Government normal veinarulai schools having 
1,224 students on the rolls, and 3 private noimal schools under 
inspection containing 129 pupils 


Pupils undei Vernacular instiuction 


Schools 

Pupils 

Government middle class 


112 

6,865 

,, lower ,, 


84 

3,262 

Native girls under inspection 


183 

4,228 

Keceiving allowances 

Vernacular middle class 


195 

7,771 

„ lower ,, 


1,037 

29,666 

Native girls 


60 

894 

Under inspection 

Vernacular middle class 


48 

1,726 

,, lowei 


277 

6,970 

Native gills 


24 

363 


Such IS what has been done Among the things wliicli re- 
main to be done the following deserve consideration — 

As one way of meeting the ob]ection that if a boy goes to 
school he is not fit for the plough, some knowledge of agricul- 
tural mstiuotion ought to be communicated in a popular way 
through class books which ought to be lead m schools, and prizes 
ought to be awarded for proficiency in them , this is done with 
success in Ireland, peasant boys exhibiting a taste foi the study 
might be sent to an institution which is greatly needed for 
training gardeners and agriculturists, at present enormous sums 
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of money aie Masted in impoiting valuable plants mIiicIi the 
piesent lace of gaulencis do not knoM^ Lom to tiain up 

1 While the pupils of English Schools have befoie them 
the piospects of a gioat numbei of piizes in the rich and 
numeious situations m even depaitment opened to those who 
knoM^ English, Veinaculai students have none of this, and even 
the 01 del of Loid Hardmge of 1844, that in all Government 
situations and even in the loudest the man that can lead oi write 
should have the piefeience ovei one vdio could not, has le- 
mamed to this day a dead lettei 

2 The Giant-in-Aid Eules lequiiing a contiibution of 
help fiom the people is not applicable to Bengal, wheie the 
mass of the people have not the abilit-^ noi the Mullmgness to 
eontiibute 

W G Young, Esquiie, the hist Diiectoi of Public Instiuc- 
tion in Bengal in 1865, wide as follovs on this subject'' — 

‘ That this sjstem (of grants-m aid), viev'ed as a means of dissemi- 
nating education among the masses of the people of Bengal, has failed, 
and that unless the piesent lules be modified and the conditions on ■which 
giants aie gnen he rela\ed, it must continue to fail, is, I believe, the 
unanimous opinion, not onlj of the Inspectois and myself, but of every 
one piactically engaged or inteiested in the "woik of popular education, 
and I may perhaps venture to add that this is also, I believe, the 
opmion of His Honoi the Lieutenant Governor ” 


j\Ii Hodgson Piatt, Inspectoi of Schools, South Bengal, 

boie similai tcstimoiu — 

1/ 


“ I do not see hoiv it is possible for Government with this fact 
bcfoie them to come to any other conclusion than that their measures 
have failed, and that the education and elevation of the mass of the 
population cannot possibly be effected so long as Government limits its 
assistance by the terms and conditions laid do'wn in the Giant-in aid 
Eules It appeals to me that such rules aie out of place in a country 
vhere the value of Education is utterly unfelt by the mass of the 
jieople, foi the rules presume the highest appreciation of the value of 
Education, based as thej are on the supposition that the people of this 
count r\ aie so desirous of an improved description of instmction, that 
thee vill actnalb pav, not only Schooling fees, but contributions from 
their pinate resources ■v\hy, this v'ould be too much to expect in scores 
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of places in England, with a civilisation which has been ever steadily 
glowing foi centuries, and where the people are blessed vith the ad- 
vantages that race and leligion can confei ” 

Ml H WooclioM', Inspectoi of Schools, Eastern Bengal, 
■UiOte as follo^\s — 

“In these Distiicts grants in aid foi Anglo-Vernaculai Schools will 
nobabl-v succeed, but thcj have failed, and will utterly fail, for purely 
Ternaculai Schools *' 

Loicl Stanley’s Education Despatch gives the following 
summaii of the opinion foimed by Mi T C Hope, of the 
Bombay Civil Seivice, “ the active and intelligent Educational 
In<=pectoi of the Guzeiat Division ” — 

' That ofhcei has described, in strong terms, the discouragement 
and loss of time sustained by him in Ins attempts to secure the voluntary 
consent of tlie people to the establishment of Schools undei the grant-m- 
uid system, and the disappointment which ficquenth ensues on finding 
‘hat, when the lequisite consent has with difficult} been obtamed, persons 
I ho have acquiesced in the measure have dravn back from their engage 
iient on being called on for the payment of their subscriptions ’’ 

The piesent Directoi of Public Instiuction in Bengal thus 
chow9 the want of peimanence in aided Schools aftei they have 
been established — 

“ It ma} be useful heie to lecord that from Maich, 1855, when the 
grant-in-aid system was first brought into operation, down to the 30th 
April ]8fi2, a period of ‘^even vears, the number of Schools foi which 
monthlv giants vveie sanctioned amounted to 479, and that durmg the 
■•ame period no fevvei than 162 of this number, or nearl} 34 per cent of 
ihe whole, were from time to time abolished This statement may be 
*aken as a fan indication of the great instability of Schools undei pnvate 
management, which depend for their suppoit on a souice of income so 
orecarious as monthlv subscnptions ” 


Respecting grants-in aid bemg liable to fraud, the following cases 
have occuned in Bengal in Schools under native management — 

“ A master complains that his salary has not been paid On 
enquiry, his receipt in full is handed to the Inspectoi The signature 

36— 1326B 
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3 Cheap Book? aie n cning want Babu Blmdev 
Moolcciiec in the least icpoil onB echoes a general feeling wlicn 
he states — 

' A sene'; of chcn]) clnncnlnn %\orK 5 for the me of oiir Palsiuilas 
IS a si uiding (lesicleiitiim Thu prices of books Iiilherto in use have 
been consuleiablv incicascd, and if is npprcliended tliat the poorer rlasscs 
of 0111 coiinlnmcn, foi ^^l^olll tliese institutions arc especially intended, 
can ill affoid to purchase them In the course of anj inspection, I 
MSited Milages inhabited clnefl\ In tlic igncultiirnl disscs of the people 
On addiessing them for the cst ihlishnient of Pntshalas in their Milages 
I heard it stated in seiciil insl inces them that the sjstcm of ms 
tniction of which I talked was too cxjicnsnc to sene their purpose, that 
the purchase of liooks foimcd a great part of tlie e\pcnse of a School 
education, ind that the means wifhin their reach were too limited to 
piocuxe it for then children There was ccrlainh iiuich truth in vdnt 
they said, and the onh wna to rendei our Patshalas Riiitahle to the wants 
of those lor whom the\ ire intended, is to intiodiuc a senes of i^lienp 
books The price of the fir-^t Book of Bending ought never to eveecd half 
an anna, wdnle that of the iT’t should always bo within (wo annas 

4 Theie is a dangci in Bengal of the folloumg clause of 
the Education Despatch of 3854 being foigotlon — 

“ The Goicrnmcnt Schools and Colleges, whether high or low', sliouhl 
bo regarded not ns permanent institutions, but only as a means for 
generating a desire and dem''nd for od\ic''tion, Mid as models meanwhile 
for imitation hi pinato institutions In proportion as the demand for 
education in any gnen loealif} is generated, and as pmate institutions 
spring up and flourish, all possible aid and encouragement sboiiH be 


18 admitted to be genuine but the Master asserts that it was forced 
from him by a thicat of di«niiscni^ ^nd maintains, sometimes certainly 
with justice, that he has not receued his due, or, perhaps, rather than 
lose his situation, be consents to giic his name as a monthly subscriber 
of a comparatively large amount, sometimes a third of his entire pay, 
and only receives the diftcrcncc between his nominal salary and his 
equally nominal subscription In some few cases the accounts submitted 
to the Inspector haie proved altogether imaginary Fees, subscnptions, 
and subscribers alike, though caielully entered m detail, existed only 
in paper, the Government grant being made to cover the whole expense 
of the School Serious irregularities of this kind were m several ins- 
tances reported to Government in former 5 ears, and the grants were in 
consequence annulled, a punishment which fell exclusively on the un- 
fortunate children, and did not touch the real culprits 
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■affoided to them, and the Government, m place of nsing its po^\'ei and 
resources to compete with parties, should rather contract and circumscribe 
its own measures of direct education, and so shape its measures as to 
pave the way for the ultimate abohtion of its own Schools 

“ We look forwaid to the time when any geneial system of education 
entnely piovided by Government may be discontmued, with the gradual 
advance of the system of grants-m-aid, and when many of the existing 
Government institutions, especially those of the highei older, may be 
safely closed, oi transferred to the management of local bodies iindei the 
central of, and aided by, the State ” 

But the urgent question at present is money 

Twenty-three Normal Schools, and an ample supply of 
school books aie available The mam difficulty m Bengal now 
IS a pecumaiy one — funds, £200,000, accoidmg to the estimate 
of the Directoi of Public Instiuction, have been applied foi, to 
organise a system of Veinaculai Education, and it is calculated 
that £480,000 will ultimately be requisite for the maintenance 
of 40,000 Patshalas or Village Schools m Bengal, the present 
^expenditure mainly for high Education being about £160,000 

But how IS this expense to be met ? 

It has been shown by Howell in his Note on Education that 
Government cannot increase the grant to education in Bengal 
from Imperial Ee venues without taxing other and poorer parts of 
India for Bengal, whose rich plains can yield much to the 
Imperial Eevenue The Education Authorities, prior to the 
Despatch of 1859, advocated a local cess for education, it was 
then suggested as feasible by the Home Government, it has then 
justified on this ground " It, therefore, it is essential, even to 
the material advancement, and to the true prosperity ^ of the 
people, that the general bulk of the viUage population should 
receive education, and the General Ee venues of the State carrnot 
bear the cost, it is not unfair that the share of the produce of 
the land left with the piopiietoi should bear the buiden of the 
cost, and this, the rather, because the persons who directly 
benefit are almost wholly agriculturists That as the impost is 
levied mainly for the benefit of the agricultural population, it 
may most fairly be levied upon the land That the cess, when 
so imposed, though in every sense % tiue tax and although levied 
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by the same machineiy and fiom the same somce as a land tax, 
IS equally m eveiy sense distinct and sepaiato iiom it ” 

Ml Laing, the Financial Ministei, piopoiinded the ])imciple 
m Ins Budget Speech foi 18G1-G2, when he said— 

“ If tins gieat empire is evei to have the loads, the Schools, the 
local Police, and the othei mstiumcnts of civili7aLion which a flourishing 
country ought to posesss, it is simply impossible that the Imperial Govern- 
ment can find either the money oi the management ” 

The piinciple is being adopted thioughout India Mith success, 
in Scind the people see the advantages it bungs with it, the 
woiking of the Bombay cess system is thus desciibed in the 
Biiectoi’s ilepoit toi 1865-6G — 


One main cause of the School extension, now taking place in 
Western India, has been the institution of a local cess foi educational 
pui-poses in 12 Collectoiales of the Piesidencj, viz, Ahinedabad, Surat, 
Kaira, Khandeish, Sattara, Tanna, Poona, Eutnagherij, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Canara, and Kulladghee This cess having been imposed at 
d time of great agiicultural piospciity, appeals not to have been un- 
populai with the people The Educational Inspectors leport on it as 
follows — 

“ ‘ That this cess is popular with the people, and that they recognise 
the advantages to be deiived from its judicious administration, would 
appear from the fact, in several places where it has not hitheito been 
levied, the people have come forwaid and volunteered to pay it This 
has been the case in some ullages of the Nusserapoor Talooka of the 
Tanna Collectoiate, and in several detaehed villages of the Poona 
Oollectorate 

This year we have had the full benefit of the local cess, which has 
enabled us to open a large numbei of Vemaculai Schools, and to eiect 
School-houses in places wheie they were most urgently required, as 
mentioned above The cess is, I believe, paid willingly, and the people 
appeir to be fully alive to the benefits to be derived from it, and from the 
large increase in the number of scholars, it is evudenl that thev are detei- 
mmed to avail themselves of its benefits to the utmost ’ ” 

In Bombay one of the Inspectois, Mi Eussel lepoits — 

The cess opeiations have already begun to bung the subject of 
popular education before both the masses and their lulers in a somewhat 
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diltcionl .nul c'c.uci Iiglit (bail before The people are begmmng to look 
on Peboolb as neccssaij popular rnstrtirlions, and not merely as a part of 
the adimrnsfiatne in icbrner} of a foreign go\cmment, with winch they 
ln\e little oi no concein The cesspajers now want boraelhing m return 
for then mone-v, and the school attendance of the agricultural clas'es is 
intrcasing The troublesome and piccmous resource of ' popular contii 
butions’ for ‘sohoolmaslcis’ salaries is dispensed with, since the le\\ of 
the cess (but the people aic too apt to think that the cess is sufiicicnl for 
’ll then school icquirements, oi, at least, to allege tins as a ground for 
icfu’-ing fmtbir loeal contiibntions, o\cn when nigcntlv needed) Another 
good effect of tlio ocss is the good example it sets to Inamdars, Jagbeei- 
dais, kt , and then people, who see its opeialions, however humble at 
pic'sent in the neighbouring British lcirilor\ For instance, I and my 
deputies haae boon isked In the people of non government villages to get 
the Pehool cess IcMcd foi them ” 

i)Ii Cm (is;, anotliei Insjrcctoi states tis follows — 

' The Ini il <.o->s continues popular, and from the numerous petitions 
r cened tioiii liic pcojih foi schools and school houses, it seems that thej 
lie dfitnnined to lecmce the full benefit of the money thej contnbute 
tow aids the o\<onsion of Fiducation In manj places where new school- 
iiou'-cs, elected ftoin Local Funds, weic used for the first time, the people 
raised subsciiptions to feast the pupils, and made the day one of rejoicing, 
and this without am hint from oui Department The sum of Enpees 
128 in mill jilaces in I lie Mint Collect orate alone was subscribed and 
spent in tins mannei 

Tlie expenditure of the local cess has been strictly limited to 
inceting (in the first place) the wants of the people for Vernacular, or as 
we call it, ‘ Priinar\ ' Education And the operation of this nile is most 
salutan The inoner coi'etted has been expended on the sort of schools 
required b^ the class of people (tlie cultnators) by w’hom it was subs- 
cribed And the icsult has been to infuse into this class, for the first 
tune, some inteicst in Education I have been struck, when trax’elling 
in the count r^ districts, In the large proportion of the sons of cultivators 
to be found in cveiy Village School The people, as a rule, look upon the 
local Educational cess as a voluntary contribution, they feel a certain 
amount of piide and pleasure in it, and are apparently eager in looking 
for adv'antages to be derived from it ” 

The pioposed local cess is new m Bengal, but the emergency 
IS piessmg, as Sn F J Halliday, late Lieutenant-Goveinoi of 
Bengal, m his celebrated Minute on Police and Criminal Justice 
in Bengal obser’vps — 

“ 'While the mass of the people icinain in their piesent state of 
ignoiance and debasement, all laws and all sv stems must be comparative- 
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ly useless and vain Above all tlungs llmL can be done b} us /or thi* 
people IB then gradual inlollcctual and moral ad\anccment through th* 
slow but certain means of a ividclv bprcadnig popular 8\btem of Mrna 
cular education ” 

Ml Muulocli, in ]ns pamplilei on National Kflucation m 
India, assigns the following as sjiccial gionnds whv mass educa- 
tion IS neeessai \ — 

“1 To protect them from oppression The biiitisb ignorance of 
the ryots countcr.icts ibe best elTorls of the higher aiitliorifies (o shield 
them from injusLiec Thes are snhjeetcd fo illegal cvaetions from 
Zemindars, petti Goicinmcnt Ofliccrb, and flic Police The hst have bccK 
‘ modelled and re modelled ' hut iiifh little improiement 

“ All aie agreed that the primaii dull of Goiornment i« to afford 
protection Tins ■stem*' impossible in India, nnlc'-s the people ore, in 
some measure, educated 

" 2 To prevent ahsuid alums endingeiing the peace of the tonntrv, 
H Carre Tiicher, Esquire, C P , in liis letter to Lord Ptanlej, gives the 
following illiistialions of the nnnnci in which tlir people are a prey fo 
the most foolish rumours ‘ A. report tint Goicrnment intended to boil 
them dow'u foi their fat cleared Rimlili of hill men! A clcicr rogue in 
Goruchpooi IS said to line m idr his fortune hi preceding Lord Hastings’ 
Camp as purveior of fat little diildrcn for the Goiernor Gonernrs break- 
fast!” In 18G2 mweicants in Oiidc Iciied conlnlnitions in ullages, 
pretending tint thci had been oielered hi Goicrnment to set them on fire 
Had the sppois recened i sound education, the Miitini would not have 
occuired 

“3 To promote sanitan leform India is gener.alh supposed fo he 
the birthplace of that fell disease, cholera, winch has more than once 
earned dciastrtion lound the globe Eich and poor ire equalli ignorant 
of the laws of health Open drams, reeking with filth, often surround 
the mansions of nahic millionaires The annual mortaliti from pre 
ventible causes is frightful 

”4 To ‘ devclope the resouicos ’ of the coiintn, and improve the 
social condition of the people As the hnites arc goierned by instinct, 
so the masses of India blindly follow custom In most cases, it is a 
sufficient reason for the rejection of any proposal, lioweiei much adapted 
* to benefit them, that their ancestors never did such a thing Education 
would do much to call foitli the enormous latent wealth of India 

” 5 To elevate the people intellectually, moiallv, and religious 
ly Other considerations affect only this life the reasons now urged are- 
lasting as eternity ’ 
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On the effect of Elementary Schools in impio'vmg the 
habits of the pupils, the Diiectoi of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab remaiks — 

“ In some districts the effect of Government Vernacular Schools on 

the manners and habits of the boys is very 

Effects of School on remarkable In 1858 59, when many of 

these Schools ■were first established, the 
widest reports were circulated, and it "was asserted that Government, 
after collecting all the little boys, intended to send them down to Calcutta 
with some ulterior object that was not clearly explained, but in a short 
time the scholars were ready to come m from any distance for an exa 
mmation When the disciphne maintained in a district is good, all the 
boys who appear at an exammation are neat and clean in their persons, 
and are pro-vided with every requisite, such as paper, pens, ink, &c , Asc 
This is particularly the case in the Loodhianah District (where the 
standard of education in Village Schools also is unusually high) , and is 
lo he attributed to the active supervision of the Chief Mohurir The 
effect produced by many of our Village Schools in teaching habits of 
neatness, order and cleanlmess to the rural population is of great im- 
portance ” 

In Bengal, wheie the educated and uppei stiatum of Native 
Society IS practically indifferent to the education of the masses. 
It IS the moie incumbent on the State to take up the interests 
of that dumb animal the ryot, — ^the peace of the countiy is at 
stake On the question of mass education, and the social eleva- 
tion which must be its result, depends to a great extent the 
contentment of the people, the puigmg of the Couits from 
bribeiy by an enlightened public opinion, the development of the 
agricultural and commercial lesources of India 

On the other hand, its neglect must bung on what Sir J 
Key Shuttleworth, the gi’eat English Educationist, has so well 
stated “ The suie road to socialism is by prolongation of the 
contrasts between luxury and destitution, vast accumulations 
and ill-rewarded toil, high cultivation and baibaiism, the en- 
joyment of pohtical privileges, and the exclusion fiom all rights 
by ignorance or indigence ” 

Calcutta, J LONG 

JufJy 30, 1868 
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IB thus equal to four (4) 
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